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LECTURE   XXIV. 
CHAPTER  Xin. 

TRAUMATIC  AND  INFLAMMATORY  COMPLICATIONS,  WHICH 
MAY  ACCIDENTALLY  BEFALL  WOUNDS.  POISONED 
WOUNDS. 

I  Local  diseases  which  may  attack  wounds  and  other  inflammatory 
centres,     (i)  Progressive  suppuration  and  diffi^e  sloughing  of 
the    subcutaneous    cellular    tissue.      (2)    Hospital   gangrene. 
Ulcerative    muco-salivary    diphtheritis.       Ulcerative    urinary 
diphtheritis.     (3)  Traumatic  erysipelas.     (4)  Lymphangitis. 

Gentlemen, — Somewhat  earlier  on  in  my  lectures,  when  speaking 
of  traumatic  inflammation,  I  stated  it  did  not  usually  extend  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  injury,  and  that  if  this  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  overlooked  the 
extent  of  the  injury.  I  strongly  maintain  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
We  have,  however,  added  that  very  severe  and  progressive  inflam- 
mation with  sloughing  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  accidents 
(such  as  contused  wounds)  either  immediately  after  the  injury,  or 
that  secondary  inflammations  may  develop  even  in  wounds  which 
are  granulating,  from  causes  which  we  also  discussed.  I  must  now 
point  out  to  you  that  there  is  still  another  class  of  peculiar  in- 
flammatory and  gangrenous  processes,  which  attack  wounds  and 
lead  to  severe  and,  for  the  most  part,  pyrexial  constitutional  dis- 
eases. These  latter  may  even  come  on  without  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  wound.  Lastly,  substances  may 
enter  an  already  existing  wound,  or  even  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence (as  from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  or  diseased  animal),  which 
may  lead  to  severe  local  inflammation  or  general  blood  poisoning. 
We  will  first  of  all  speak  of  the  local  manifestations  which,  as 
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2  LOCAL  COMPLICATIONS   OP  WOUNDS. 

complications,  may  befall  a  wound  or  a  local  inflammation,  brought 
on  bj  other  and  independent  causes. 

I.  Local  diseases  which  may  complicate  wotmds  and  other 
circumscribed  inflammations, — We  maj  here  again,  for  the  sake 
of  completeness,  mention  the  progressive,  sloughing,  purulent, 
and  fibrinous  (diphtheritic)  diffuse  inflammations  of  cellular 
tissues,  which  have  already  been  referred  to.  Putrid  discharges 
which  form  in  recent  wounds,  and  which  may  quickly  infiltrate  into 
the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  give  rise  on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  day  to  those  forms  of  inflammation  of  cellular  tissue,  whieh  are 
characterised  by  an  especially  rapid  and  diffuse  extension,  and  by 
products  which  tend  to  rapidly  decompose,  even  while  they  are  still 
in  the  tissues ;  if  the  patient  should  live  through  such  a  phlegmo- 
nous attack  the  process  will  terminate  with  necrosis  of  the 
suppurating  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  same  applies  to 
the  fibrinous  (diphtheritic)  phlegmons.  Both  processes  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  very  severe  general  symptoms.  In  already 
existing  suppurations,  plilegmonous  inflammation  may  at  any 
time  spread  around  a  wound  as  the  result  of  mechanical  irritation, 
foreign  bodies,  great  congestion  of  wounds,  the  retention  and  de- 
composition of  pus  in  diverticula,  and  from  an  infection  with 
phlegmonous  products  from  elsewhere,  so  long  as  the  wound  remains 
open. 

2.  Hospital  gangrene ;  ulcerative  (phagedcmic)  wound-diphtheria 
pourriture  des  hSpitaux. — I  will  first  describe  the  disease,  and 
then  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  etiology.  At  certain  times 
(seasons)  it  is  noticeable,  especially  in  hospitals,  that  wounds, 
not  only  recent  ones,  but  also  such  as  are  nicely  granulating  and 
undergoing  cicatrisation,  begin  to  sicken  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  granulating  surface  be- 
comes more  or  less  converted  into  a  yellowish  slimy  pulp,  which  can 
be  partially  washed  off  the  surface,  but  which  remains  attached  in 
its  deeper  layers.  This  condition  spreads  over  the  granulating 
surface,  and  it  may  also  attack  the  bordering  parts,  which  up 
to  this  time  were  quite  healthy ;  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and 
then  covered  with  the  same  yellowish  pulp ;  the  surface  of  the 
wound  may  quite  double  itself  in  extent  in  about  three  days ;  the 
spreading  into  the  deeper  parts  is  in  this  so-called  pulpy  form  of 
hospital  gangrene  comparatively  trifling;  at  all  events,  the  fascia 
and  muscles  offer  considerable  resistance.    In  other  cases  a  recent 
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wonnd^  or  even  a  gnniilaiiiig  sur&ce,  may  rapidly  assume  a  crater- 
like appearance,  excrete  a  sero-paralent  fluid,  after  the  removal  of 
which  the  deeper  tissue  lies  exposed;  the  surrounding  skin  is 
slightly  reddened.  The  progress  of  this  molecular  disintegration 
with  sloughing  generally  takes  place  within  certain  well-defined 
areas,  in  consequence  of  which  the  wound  is  generally  of  a  horse- 
shoe or  trefoil  shape.  The  ulcerative  form  of  hospital  gangrene 
spreads  more  rapiffly  than  the  pulpy  variety,  and  tends  also  more 
^cidedly  to  penetrate  deeply.  Although  the  two  forms  may  occur 
quite  independently,  yet  they  may  be  seen  in  combination.  I  have 
seen  the  pulpy  form  more  frequently  than  the  ulcerative,  but  must 
confess  that  my  experience  of  hospital  gangrene  rests  on  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  cases.  It  is  not  large  wounds  which 
are  so  especially  subject  to  hospital  gangrene;  it  may  attack 
smaller  and  inconsiderable  ones,  such  as  leech-bites,  and  scarifica- 
tions after  cupping,  and  the  sore  produced  by  a  blister  even  may 
become  gangrenous ;  this  disease  never  attacks  an  uninjured  part. 

The  resemblance  of  wounds,  attacked  by  hospital  gangrene  to 
diphtheritic  disease  of  mucous  membranes,  has  frequently  been  re- 
ferred to  by  many  authors.  But  after  seeing  a  wound  infected  by 
the  diphtheria  of  a  mucous  membrane  I  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  diphtheria  and  hospital  gangrene  differentiate  them- 
selves into  two  separate  diseases  both  as  to  etiology  and  symptoms, 
though  both  are  characterised  by  the  deposit  of  fibrinous  infiltra- 
tion on  the  affected  tissues.  A  wound  which  is  inoculated  with 
diphtheria  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  fibrinous  membrane,  the 
whole  wound  is  infiltrated,  and  the  surrounding  parts  become  erysi- 
pelatous; then  a  great  part  of  the  infiltrated  connective  tissue 
necroses,  and  either  melts  away  gradually  or  falls  out  in  large 
shreds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  spreading,  pulpy 
degeneration  of  the  cutaneous  edges  of  the  wound,  with  the 
swelling  and  tendency  to  bleed,  which  is  so  characteristic  in 
hospital  gangrene.  After  diphtheria,  too,  as  is  well  known,  pecu- 
liar paralyses  are  apt  to  occur.  As  a  result  of  hospital  gangrene 
these  paralyses  have  not  as  yet  been  observed. 

In  hospital  gangrene  there  is  general  constitutional  disturbance, 
though  the  fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  high  ;  there  is,  too,  nearly 
always  a  certain  amount  of  gastric  trouble,  the  tongue  gets  coated, 
and  there  is  also  depression.  To  old  and  enfeebled  persons  hospital 
gangrene  may  become  dangerous,  especially  if  haemorrhage  have 
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occurred  as  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  small  arteries.  The  large 
arterial  trunks^  as  experience  shows^  often  withstand  hospital  gan- 
grene in  a  marvellous  way.  I  once  had  a  patient  sufiering  from 
abscess  in  the  inguinal  glands^  which  had  to  be  opened.  Hospital 
gangrene  of  the  pulpy  form  set  in,  and  the  skin^  to  the  extent  of  a 
hand's  breadth,  was  destroyed ;  the  disease,  too,  spread  deeply — so 
deeply  that  the  femoral  artery  got  laid  bare  for  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  could  be  distinctly  seen  pulsating  in  the  wound.  I  ordered  a 
special  attendant,  who  was  never  to  leave  the  patient,  and  who  was 
to  be  ready  to  compress  the  artery  the  moment  any  bleeding  should 
take  place,  an  accident  which  might  happen  at  any  time.  The  slough 
separated,  and  the  wound  began  to  granulate  vigorously,  the  patient 
recovered  completely,  though  slowly,  without  the  slightest  hsemor- 
rhage.  The  erysipelatous  redness  which  accompanies  a  diphtheritic 
phlegmon,  as  well  as  hospital  gangrene,  is  generally  sharply 
defined,  and  leads  to  desquamation,  just  as  ordinary  erysipelas  does 
when  it  attacks  a  wound;  but  while  the  latter  shows  decided 
tendencies  to  migrate  and  to  spread,  the  erysipelas  of  diphtheria 
and  hospital  gangrene  for  the  most  part  remains  stationary,  or  only 
spreads  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  general  septicaemia  is  always 
more  pronounced  in  diphtheria  than  in  hospital  gangrene. 

The  views  held  as  to  the  cause  of  hospital  gangrene  are  very 
various.  This  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  living  surgeons  have  never  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to 
see  this  disease.  Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  seven  years  I  was 
at  Zurich  it  so  happened  that  no  cases  of  either  hospital  gangrene  or 
diphtheritic  phlegmon  occurred,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
complicative  wound-diseases.  Surgeons  who  have  never  seen  this 
disease,  or  only  seen  sporadic  cases,  believe  that  it  is  due  to 
excessive  carelessness,  dirty  dressings,  and  such-like  causes,  and 
think  it  in  no  ways  differs  from  a  superficial  sore  on  the  foot,  which 
has  become  gangrenous  as  the  result  of  dirt  and  neglect.  Other 
surgeons  believe  that  hospital  gangrene  is  a  disease  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  quite  peculiar  to  certain  hospitals,  and  that  its 
spread  is  favoured  by  carelessness  in  the  management  and  dressing  of 
the  cases.  Another  view  is  that  this  form  of  gangrene  depends  on 
epidemic  miasmatic  influences,  and  that  the  name  hospital  gan- 
grene is  thus  far  inappropriate  that  the  disease  may  occur  outside 
hospitals  during  the  same  epidemics.  In  the  latter  case  the  disease 
is  propagated  by  infection,  and  I  doubt  not  also  that  it  may  be 
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convejed  by  forceps,  charpie,  sponges^  &c.,  from  a  diseased  to  a 
healthy  wound.  Yon  Pitha  and  Eock  are  of  opinion  that  hospital 
gangrene  is  an  epidemic  miasmatic  disease.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  with  Fock  in  the  surgical  clinic  of  Berlin  an  epidemic 
of  this  disease;  it  occurred  during  the  same  period  in  other  Berlin 
hospitals^  and  also  in  private  practice.  It  was  proved  conclusively 
that  these  latter  patients  had  no  sort  of  communication  with  the 
hospitals.  The  gangrene  came  on  rather  suddenly,  and  gradually 
'disappeared  after  some  few  months,  although  the  treatment  of  cases 
had  in  no  way  changed,  and  although  no  alterations  were  made 
within  the  hospitals.  It  is  conceivable  that  hospital  gangrene 
depends  on  the  presence  of  minute  specific  organisms,  which  are 
only  very  seldom  developed,  and  that  they  fall  upon  the  surface  of 
woundd,Iand  there,  acting  as  a  ferment,  give  rise  to  decomposition. 
On  this  account  I  mostly  compare  this  disease  with  blue  sup- 
puration, which,  though  it  does  not  give  rise  to  any  serious 
consequences,  is,  according  to  Liicke's  observations,  like  blue 
milk,  caused  by  minute  organisms,  and  is  inoculable  on  other 
wounds.  The  requirements  for  the  growth  of  these  minute  and 
undoubtedly  vegetable  bodies  are  probably  more  particularly 
favoured  by  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  and  in  this  manner  an 
epidemic  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  brought  about.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  discharge  from  a  gangrenous  sore  a  large  quantity  of 
micrococci  and  streptococci  is  found  just  as  constantly  as  in  the 
secretion  of  ordinary  diphtheritic  sores.  It  is  not  possible  to  say 
certainly  whether  they  are  contained  in  the  tissues  previously  to 
their  decomposition,  or  whether  they  vegetate,  and,  so  to  speak, 
reduce  it  to  a  pulp ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say  whether  these  micro- 
coed  are  of  a  specific  variety.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
transference  of  hospital  gangrene,  either  as  pulp  or  pus,  to  healthy 
wounds,  usually  (according  to  Fischer,  always)  reproduces  the 
disease,  and  this  is  a  very  important  fact  in  practice.  Accordmg  to 
my  own  most  recent  researches  in  the  Vienna  General  Hospital,  I 
am  persuaded  that  this  disease  depends  on  specific  causes,  and  that 
it  is  altogether  independent  of  pysemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  and 
lymphangitis,  though  it  may  be  followed  by  any  of  these  diseases  as 
complications. 

The  treatment  must  consist,  first  and  foremost,  in  the  strictest 
isolation  of  the  patients,  for  whom  there  must  be  special  attendants, 
ipecial  dressings,  and  instruments.    If  these  measures  do  not 
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entirely  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  (which  can  be  carried 
from  a  diseased  to  a  health j  wound  by  means  of  the  atmosphere)  ^ 
they  will  nevertheless  do  much  to  hinder  its  spread.  During  some 
^idemics  in  military  hospitals  it  has  been  necessary  to  completely 
evacuate  the  buildings.  The  local  treatment  must  consist  in  tho 
application  of  strong  chlorine  water^  or  spirits  of  camphor,  or 
turpentine.  Sometimes  painting  every  two  hours  with  the  tincture 
of  iodine  has  been  found  to  answer  remarkably  well ;  also  the  acetate 
of  alumina  has,  in  my  hands,  answered  well.  It  must  be  freely ' 
applied  to  the  dressings,  so  that  the  wound  is  well  soaked  with  it. 
The  solution  must  not  be  too  strong,  nor  too  long  continued.  If 
this  treatment  does  not  suffice,  the  wound  must  then  be  freely 
cauterised,  so  that  the  eschar  remain  attached  for  six  or  eight  days, 
as  in  an  healthy  wound.  I  find  that  the  most  effectual  treatment 
is  to  apply  fuming  nitric  or  carbolic  acid  to  the  wound,  and  for  a 
little  distance  beyond,  and  this  must  be  repeated  until  the  eschar 
firmly  adheres.  Perhaps  it  is  safest  to  thoroughly  clean  the  wound 
with  lint  or  a  pledget  of  wool,  and  so  remove  all  slough,  and  then  to 
apply  the  acid  when  it  ceases  bleeding.  This  operation  must,  of 
course,  be  done  under  anaesthesia,  in  order  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The 
disease  is  by  these  means  generally  arrested.  The  general  treatment 
must  be  strengthening  and  even  stimulating.  The  pyrexia  of 
hospital  gangrene  is  due  to  absorption  of  decomposing  matters,  and 
differs  then  in  no  way  from  other  forms  of  putrescent  fevers. 

There  are  two  places  in  the  body,  in  wounds  of  which  the  above- 
described  pulpy  phagedsenic  gangrene  most  frequently  occurs,  and 
that  without  any  infection  from  without,  viz.  in  wounds  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  wounds  of  the  urinary  bladder.  I  mention  this  here 
because  these  diseases  are  without  any  doubt  related  to  phagedsenic 
diphtheria,  although  the  description  of  them  properly  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  special  surgery,  on  account  of  their  localisation  to  special 
parts  of  the  body.  After  extirpation  of  large  portions  of  the  tongue, 
and  after  resections  of  the  lower  jaw,  I  have  seen,  on  various  occa- 
sions, very  rapid  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  had  previously 
been  indurated  and  extensively  infiltrated.  In  such  cases  we  have 
undoubtedly  to  do  with  a  combination  of  diphtheritic  phlegmon 
and  phagedoenic  ulceration.  Most  of  these  cases  terminate  fatally 
by  sepsis ;  a  few  get  well,  after  the  whole  of  the  infiltrated  tissue 
has  become  necrotic,  and  has  freely  suppurated  away.  Although 
the  mucus  and  saliva  with  which  these  wounds  so  freely  come  in. 
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contact  do  not  possess^  as  anch,  any  pUogogenoas  or  infectious 
qualities^  yet  they  may  get  mixed  with  the  septic  elements  which 
collect  in  the  months  and  on  the  gams^  and  between  the  teeth ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  cleanse  the  mouth  on  account  of  the  sores ;  and  on 
this  account^  indeed^  it  is  frequently  neglected.  Thus  the  ferment 
mixes  with  the  mucosity  and  saliva  of  the  mouth,  and  on  this 
account  the  term  muco-salivary  diphtheritis  seems  indicated.  This 
disease  generally  comes  on  within  the  first  five  days ;  it  seldom 
developes  later.  It  is  only  fresh  wounds  which  are  attacked  by  the 
ferment-contagium  in  question ;  when  good  granulations  have  once 
formed  diphtheritis  never  comes  on,  unless  in  consequence  of  an 
external  infection,  or  from  some  mechanical  injury  to  the  granula- 
tions covering  a  wound.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  in 
this  disease  may  be  very  serious ;  indeed,  the  patients  are  liable  to 
sudden  collapse,  all  the  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the 
debilitating  influences  which  in  many  cases  have  preceded  the  ope- 
ration, and  reduced  him  considerably. 

Afi«r  lithotomy,  urethrotomy,  operations  for  perineal  fistula,  and 
ectopion  vesicae,  pulpy  destruction  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  a 
fibrinous  deposit  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bladder,  or 
vagina,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  uncommon,  especially  when  the 
urine  is  alkaline ;  and  as  this  disease  is  undoubtedly  connected  with 
decomposition  of  the  urine,  it  is  called  urinary  diphtheria.  This 
particular  form  of  diphtheritis  is  the  mildest  of  any  of  the  varieties 
we  have  alluded  to,  in  thus  far  that  it  shows  but  little  tendency  to 
spread,  and  it  may  run  its  course  without  giving  rise  to  any  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  provided  always  that  the  wound  be  kept 
thoroughly  clean.  It  does  happen,  however,  in  certain  cases,  that 
the  mucous  membranes  for  some  distance  perish,  and  that  the  retro- 
peritoneal cellular  tissue  becomes  involved  in  a  purulo-sloughing 
phl^mon.  The  retro-peritonitis  then  sets  up  peritonitis,  and  this 
always  terminates  fatally.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  about  the 
vagina  may  lead  to  a  superficial  suppuration  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  uterus ;  and  this  may  spread  up  the  tubes,  and  so  reach 
the  peritoneum.  This  variety  is  also  generally  fatal.  In  there 
latter  cases,  as  also  in  the  too  frequent  cases  after  parturition,  and 
those  rare  cases  after  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  severe 
constitutional  disturbance  is  early  manifest. 

In  the  secretions  from  muco-salivary  diphtheritis,  and  in  urinary 
diphtheritis^  micrococci    and    streptococci  are  constantly  found. 
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They  are  also  found  pretty  constantly  in  any  lingual  mucus^  and 
in  the  fur  on  the  tongue^  and  in  ammoniacal  urine ;  but  they  appear 
to  develope  further  and  with  great  rapidity  in  the  discharges  above 
referred  to.  The  contagium  peculiar  to  this  discharge  cannot  at 
present  be  distinguished  from  the  micrococci^  and  it  may  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  contain,  either  within  or  around  themselves, 
the  contagious  zymoid  element.  The  proof  that  any  micrococcus, 
wherever  produced,  may  give  rise  to  the  process,  is  still  wanting, 
though  many  observations  plead  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  these 
vegetable  organisms  take  up  certain  contagious  elements  with  an 
especial  facility,  and  thus  become  the  carriers  both  of  contagion 
and  of  ferment.  If  inoculations  be  made  with  fluids  which  contain 
micrococci,  for  instance,  on  the  cornea  of  rabbits,  the  cocci  grow- 
as  the  interesting  experiments  of  Nassiloff,  Eberth,  Leber,  Stromeyer, 
Dolschenkow,  Orth,  Erisch  and  others  conclusively  show,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  then  act  (if  not  charged  with  any  particularly  noxious 
substances)  simply,  and  for  the  most  part  mechanically,  by  forcing 
apart  the  layers  of  the  cornea ;  the  little  colonies  of  cocci  then 
gradually  become  surrounded  by  pus,  which  is  discharged,  carrying 
with  it  the  cocci.  In  other  cases  (if  the  inoculated  material 
contain  any  deleterious  qualities)  the  whole  cornea  may  become 
gangrenous  within  twenty-four  hours,  although  the  proliferation  of 
the  cocci  is  not  half  so  extensive  as  in  the  former  case.  Then  comes 
another  series  of  cases  in  which  the  proliferation  of  the  cocci  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  cornea  whatever,  but  disappears  without 
leaving  any  traces  behind  it.  After  inoculations  on  the  cornea  of 
dogs  this  is  indeed  generally  the  rule. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  kind  and  the 
intensity  of  Hhe  inflammation  depend  not  on  the  proliferation  of 
the  fungus  as  such,  but  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  contagion  which 
it  briugs  with  it,  or  gives  rise  to. 

I  thought  it  desirable  to  enter  into  these  matters,  in  order  that 
you  might  at  least  have  some  data  to  go  on  concerning  this  inter- 
esting and  much-discussed  subject.  I  can  confidently  recommend 
to  your  attention  and  study  the  excellent  monograph,  by  C.  Heine, 
on  hospital  gangrene. 

3.  Traumatic  erysipelas,  as  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  the 
acute  exanthemata ;  it  is  characterised  by  slight  swelling,  a  rosy 
tint  of  the  skin,  which  is  painful  also,  and  it  is  generally  accompa- 
nied by  fever.    It  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  other  exan- 
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tbemata ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  so  frequently  accompanies 
woands,  although  it  ma;  appear  quite  spontaneously ;  on  the  other 
hand,   it  is  propagated  by   a   contagium    which  is   considerably 
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less  infectious  than  that  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever;  and, 
lastly,  one  attack  of  the  disease  does  not  protect  from  a 
second;  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  a 
second  attack.  As  I  scarcely  ought  to  take  for  granted  that  you 
are  already  learned  in  skin  diseases,  I  must  brief  y  go  through  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  varies,  for  the  pyrexia  may  precede  the 
efflorescence,  or  the  pyrexia  may  be  synchronous  with  it.  Let  ns 
BQppoae,  for  instance,  that  you  have  a  patient  with  a  small  suppu- 
rating wound  on  the  sc^p,  which  is  doing  w^l,  and  beginning  to 
granolate,  and  you  find  him  one  morning  with  a  high  temperature, 
and  you  hear,  perhaps,  that  he  has  bad  a  severe  rigor.  You 
examine  the  patient  carefally  all  over,  and  fail  to  find  anything 
beyond  some  slight  gastric  trouble,  indicated  by  a  coated  tongue,  a 
nasty  taste  iu  the  mouth,  a  tendency  to  vomit,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Sncli  a  condition  of  things  is  common  to  the  early  stage  of  many 
different  diseases,  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  any  diagnosis. 
Irrespective  of  the  possibility  of  an  accidental  complication  of  some 
internal  organ,  one  thinks  of  phlegmon,  of  lymphangitis,  and  of 
erysipelas.  Probably  twenty-four  hours  later  we  eball  find  the 
woDiid  dry,  secreting  but  a  little  serous  fluid,  the  surrounding  parts 
for  some  distance  swollen,  reddened  and  painful,  and  the  granula- 
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tions  also  possibly  Godematoas  and  covered  with  a  membranous 
deposit ;  the  colour  of  the  skin  will  be  rosy  red,  and  the  redness 
wiU  be  everywhere  sharply  defined;  the  pyrexia  continues.  The 
diagnosis  of  erysipelas  is  now  certain,  and  we  feel  pleased  that, 
though  not  free  from  danger,  the  disease  is  one  of  the  less  dangerous 
ones  which  complicate  the  healing  of  wounds.  In  a  second  series 
of  cases  the  erysipelas  appears  simultaneously  with  the  pyrexia. 
We  may  hesitate  for  a  short  time  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
lymphangitis,  with  an  inflammation  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  with 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  The  course  of  the  disease  will,  however, 
soon  determine  this :  the  extent  to  which  the  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  spreads  on  the  first  day  rarely  remains  the  same, 
but  increases  little  by  little ;  the  circular,  patchy  raised  margin  of 
inflamed  skin  is  always  well  defined,  and  can  be  accurately  mapped 
out  as  it  passes  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  The 
redness,  in  fact,  spreads  much  in  the  same  way  as  fluids  do 
when  dropped  on  to  blotting  paper.  The  disease  may  thus  spread 
further  and  further,  from  the  head  to  the  neck,  thence  over  the 
front  aspect  of  the  trunk,  or  over  the  back,  or  towards  either  arm, 
and  lastly  it  may  even  involve  one  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Pfleger  has  proved  that  the  mode  of  spreading  of  erysipelas  migrans 
is  almost  always  the  same,  and  that  it  most  probably  depends  on 
certain  lymph  streams  which  are  disposed  in  a  certain  manner  in  the 
meshes  of  the  cutis.  As  long  as  the  erysipelas  spreads  in  this 
manner  the  fever  generally  remains  high,  and  old  and  weakly 
persons  are  often  and  easily  exhausted  by  it.  Erysipelas  generally 
lasts  from  two  to  ten  days ;  fourteen  days  is  an  unusual  period. 
The  very  longest  case  that  I  have  seen  lasted  thirty-two  days,  and 
terminated  favorably.  You  will  also  observe  in  those  cases  of 
erysipelas  ambulans,  or  ser})ens,  that  the  highest  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  only  remains  at  a  given  point  for  a  certain  time, 
and  then,  as  the  erysipelas  spreads,  another  part  becomes  the  seat 
of  the  acme  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

After  the  disease  has  lasted  about  three  days  in  one  place  the 
redness  diaappears,  the  epidermis  peels  ofi*,  partly  as  a  branny 
powder  and  partly  in  scales  of  various  sizes.  In  many  cases  the 
epidermis  is  raised  into  blisters  filled  with  a  serous  fluid  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease,  so  called  erysipelas  bullosum.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  this  is  a  separate  variety  of  the  disease ; 
it  is  but  an  expression  of  a  more  rapid  exudation.    In  erysipelas 
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of  the  £ace  it  is  not  at  all  unconunon  for  blebs  to  arise^  while  ia 
other  parts  of  the  body  the  erysipelas  will  have  the  usual  appearance* 
If  the  disease  attack  the  hairy  scalp  the  whole  of  the  hair  may  fall 
off^  but  it  grows  again  very  quickly.  According  to  my  own  obser- 
vation erysipelas  starts  most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities, 
then  in  the  face,  then  the  upper  extremities,  chest,  back,  head, 
neck,  and  abdomen.  The  scale  of  frequency  probably  depends  on 
the  comparative  liability  to  injury  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
given. 

Erysipelas  may  supervene  in  other  exanthemata  or  other  internal 
diseases;  as,  for  instance,  pleurisy  in  erysipelas  of  the  head,  or 
meningitis  even.  On  the  whole,  however,  complications  of  this  sort 
are  rare,  and  then  are  mostly  due  to  the  spread  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  deeper  parts. 

As  r^ards  the  course  of  erysipelas,  it  may  be  said  generally  to 
run  a  Cuvorable  course.  Of  137  cases  (without  complications) 
which  I  had  under  care  in  Zurich  10  died.  Children,  old  people, 
and  such  patients  who  had  got  debilitated  through  other  diseases 
are  the  least  favorable  subjects ;  and,  according  to  my  experience, 
they  die  of  sheer  exhaustion,  on  account  of  the  persistent  fever. 
On  post-mortem  examination  there  is  no  special  change  in  any 
given  organ  which  could  be  pronounced  as  the  cause  of  death. 
Cloudy  swelling  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  Uver  and  kidney 
epithelium,  softening  of  the  spleen,  are  the  appearances  which  are 
found,  and  which  are  common  to  all  severe  blood  diseases.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  in  what  the  process  of  erysipelas  consists,  for  neither 
the  cause  of  its  onset  nor  the  mode  of  its  spread  is  quite  clearly 
und^stood.  Dilatation  of  tlie  vessels  of  the  cutis,  serous  exudation 
into  the  tissue  itself,  over  rapid  development  of  the  cells  of  the  rete 
Ifalpighii,  and  cellular  infiltration  between  the  bundles  of  the  cutis, 
can  be  anatomically  demonstrated.  The  disease  does  not  affect  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  very  much.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, it  swells  up  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  in  the  eyelid  or  scrotum, 
by  becoming  greatly  infiltrated  with  serum.  The  oedema  in  most 
cases  subsides  again,  without  any  further  consequences.  In  a  few 
rare  cases,  however,  this  (sdema  reaches  such  a  degree  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tension  of  the  vessels  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
ceases  in  these  places,  and  in  individual  parts  the  erysipelas,  for 
instance,  may  partially  or  altogether  become  gangrenous.  If  the 
entire  upper  or  lowej  eyelid  should  be  destroyed  in  this  way  a  very 
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^serious  disfigurement  would  result.  Fortunately,  as  a  rule,  only 
small  portions  are  destroyed^  and  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  of  the 
upper  especially,  is  so  ample  that  the  defect  can  be  easily  remedied. 
In  a  few  cases^  at  the  termination  of  the  erysipelatous  process,  a 
thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  will  persist  in  places,  at 
which,  occasionally,  fluctuations  may  be  detected,  and  from  which 
pus  may  be  evacuated. 

There  are  many  views  as  to  the  cause  of  erysipelas.  The 
erysipelas  of  the  head,  which  appears  to  come  on  spontaneously, 
without  any  wound,  is  most  frequently  attributed  to  cold.  Some 
old  people  are  said  to  get  the  disease  every  spring  or  autumn. 
Physical  influences  are  said  to  be  a  cause ;  especially  fright,  chiefly 
in  women  at  the  menstrual  periods,  is  said  to  produce  erysipelas. 
Disturbance  of  the  digestive  function  is  also  mentioned  as  a  cause. 
I  am  very  sceptical  as  to  all  these  views,  which  unfortunately  do 
not  appear  to  rest  on  very  accurate  observations,  but  rather  on 
tradition.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  erysipelas  ever  develops 
«Kcept  from  a  wound,  or  from  some  pre-existing  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  traumatic  erysipelas  in  hospitals  I 
have  come  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  local  manifestation 
of  the  erysipelas  I  consider  as  an  inflammation  of  the  cutis,  in 
which  the  specific  poison  is  carried  by  the  lymph  vessels,  through 
which  the  disease  is  thus  further  and  further  spread.  The  manner 
in  which  the  inflammatory  redness  spreads,  and  is  nevertheless 
sharply  defined,  renders  it  certain  that  its  advance  corresponds  with 
the  extent  of  certain  lymph-vascular  districts.  By  a  careful  ob- 
servation it  may  be  seen  that  very  frequently,  close  on  the  margin 
of  the  red  patches,  there  are  at  first  circumscribed  reddened,  round 
«pots,  which  merge  into  the  already  existing  diseased  parts,  and 
which  correspond  obviously  with  the  distribution  of  the  branches 
of  the  lymph  vessel.  The  same  appearance  is  remarked  on  arti- 
ficially injecting  the  skin  from  a  small  artery.  At  first  the  injec- 
tion material  runs  in  patches,  and  only  becomes  confluent  after 
<;ontinued  pressure.  Veins  and  arteries  have  only  spare  com- 
munications with  each  other  on  the  skin  surface,  but  the  lymph 
vessels,' on  the  contrary,  possess  manifold  intercommunications  on 
the  surface,  but  a  less  number  of  larger  vessels  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  The  exciting  poison  spreads  easily  along  the  superficial 
lymph  vessels  in  the  cutis,  like  fluid  in  blotting  paper,  and 
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it  may  also  spread  more  deeply  through  the  snbcataneoiis  lymph 
fesaels,  where  it  afterwards  gives  rise  to  both  local  inflammation 
and  to  mischief  in  the  nearest  lymph  glands^  as  evidenced  by 
streaky  redness  of  the  skin  and  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the 
corresponding  lymph  glands.  When  I  speak  of  a  septic  or  phlo- 
gistic poison  as  the  canse  of  erysipelas,  I  only  refer  to  the  variety 
which  we  call  traumatic  erysipelas,  becaose  I  believe,  as  the  result 
of  my  own  personal  observations,  to  have  demonstrated  that 
the  poison  is  generated  in  putrefying  blood  or  certain  other  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  which  are  shut  up  in  the  cavity  of  a  wound,, 
or  that  the  poison  is  directly  brought  from  an  infected  wound 
to  one  which  is  otherwise  healthy.  As  to  the  nature  of  this 
poison  I  can  make  the  following  remarks.  It  is  probably  a  dried 
material  in  the  form  of  dust,  which  can  infect  a  wound  at  any 
stage;  it  clings  especially  to  sponges  and  various  surgical  dressings. 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  patients  who  on  the  same  morning, 
one  after  another,  and  in  the  same  operating  theatre,  and  under 
tiie  same  conditions,  have  undergone  surgical  operations,  have  one 
and  all  developed  erysipelas,  the  freshly  made  wounds  have  shortly 
become  erysipelatous,  without  any  retention  of  secretions,  although 
the  patients  have  been  taken  to  different  parts  of  the  hospital 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  In  this  manner  erysipelas 
becomes  endemic  in  a  hospital;  the  infective  material  can  attach 
itself  to  the  clothes  of  the  sui^ons,  or  to  instruments,  and  to 
the  beds,  and  be  conveyed  in  this  manner ;  and  it  may  attach  itself 
also  to  the  walls  of  the  wards.  The  more  carefully  I  think  over 
my  erysipelas  cases  in  Ziirich,  and  here  in  Vienna  also,  the  more 
clearly  do  I  see  that  they  occurred  in  groups,  a  mode  of  onset 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  any  infective  potentialities  outside 
the  hospital. 

I  have  proved  by  my  statistics,  extending  over  two  years,  and  also 
by  communications  from  medical  men  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich, 
that  erysipelas  had  not  occurred  epidemically  either  in  the 
town  or  country  during  this  time;  and  further,  like  other  ex- 
anthemata, it  was  especially  frequent  during  the  spring  and 
antumn. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  epidemics  of  erysipelas  in  the 
hospital  must  depend  on  conditions  (circumstances)  which  are  to 
be  found  within  the  hospital  itself,  and  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.    The  question  here  occurs,  whether  the  poison  which 
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produces  the  erysipelas  is  always  the  same ;  that  is,  whether  the  poison 
is  a  spedfie  one.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  such  a  point.  In  fayonr 
of  such  a  view,  there  b  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  inflammation  which 
is  produced  is  always  the  same,  though  it  may  differ  both  in 
intensity  and  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  erysipelas  may  be  produced  by  various  products  of  de- 
composition, by  miasmata,  and  very  probably  also  by  many  other 
animal  poisons*  It  is  easily  conceivable,  however,  that  in  all  and 
each  of  these  various  poisons  there  is  some  specific  matter  which 
of  all  varieties  of  inflammation  can  only  produce  an  erysipelatous  one^ 
or  a  material,  materials,  or  fungous  elements  which  find  a  soil 
peculiarly  favorable  for  their  growth  within  the  lymph  vessels  of 
the  cutis.  It  is  too  generally  conceded  that  these  materials  develop 
and  propi^te  under  similar  conditions  more  certainly  and  more 
freely  at  one  season  than  at  another. 

The  belief  has  frequently  been  expressed,  and  especially  in  recent 
times  has  been  defended  by  Orth,  that  erysipelas  is  produced  by 
the  growth  of  micrococci  on  the  surface  of  wounds,  whence  they 
are  carried  into  the  skin.  Although  the  propagation  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  erysipelatous  contagium  resembles  very  closely  the 
multiplication  and  propagation  of  a  ferment,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  micrococci  are  the  carriers  of  this  ferment,  still  more^  that 
they  are  the  only  ones.  I  cannot  support  such  a  view  at  all, 
though  I  have  many  times  found  cocci  and  streptococci  in  the 
serum  of  the  vesicles  of  erysipelas ;  but,  again,  I  have  found  them 
in  other  vesicles,  in  gangrene,  in  sudamina,  in  smallpox,  &c.,  &c., 
and  it  is  far  from  proved  that  these  diseases  depend  on  the  presence 
of  micrococci.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  inflammation  pro- 
duced on  the  skin  of  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  erysipelas 
serum  was  identical  with  erysipelas  on  the  human  subject.  The 
latest  work  on  erysipelas  by  Lukomsky  demonstrates  very  prettily 
the  close  connection  between  the  growth  of  micrococci  and  erysi- 
pelas, and  according  to  some  observations  made  in  my  wards  by 
Ehrlich,  I  can  substantiate  the  truth  of  these  experiments ;  but 
however  interesting  they  may  be,  they  fail  to  settle  conclusively  the 
difficult  question  of  the  etiology  of  erysipelas. 

The  disease  always  begins  with  rapidly  rising  temperature,  the 
pyrexia  continuing  as  long  as  the  cellular  inflammation  goes  on ; 
sometimes  it  is  continued,  at  other  times  remittent,  and  it  ter- 
minates either  in  crisis  or  lysis.    I  have  very  little  experience  of 
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so-called  spontaneoiis  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face ;  but  I  beUeye 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  it  almost  always  pro- 
ceeds from  some  dight  wound  (a  scratch  on  the  scalp  or  face),  or 
from  some  inflammatory  accident  (nasal  catarrh  or  angina),  and 
that  it  is  dne  to  a  septic  cause. 

The  treatment  of  eiysipdas  is  essentially  expectant.  We  mxy 
act  prophylactically  by  most  carefnlly  cleansing  the  wonnd,  and 
remoTing  anything  which  can  favoor  its  prodaction,  especially 
when  there  are  other  cases  of  the  kind  in  the  hospital ;  we  mnst 
be  especially  carefrd  not  to  allow  too  many  patients  in  the  same 
ward,  and  we  ought  further  to  see  that  our  wards  are  allowed  to 
remain  empty  for  a  while,  for  ventilation  and  cleansing  purposes,  so 
as  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  development  of  a  more  intense 
erysipelas  contagium. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  a  variety  of  measures  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, and  to  bring  it  to  an  early  standstill.  For  this  purpose  the 
margins  have  been  painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine.  Accordiug  to  my  own  experience, 
this  is  of  no  avail,  so  that  latterly  I  have  quite  left  off  the  practice. 
Neither  have  I  seen  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  tar,  which  has 
been  vaunted,  and  which  was  freely  used  in  my  wards  for  a  time. 
The  older  surgeons  believed  that  the  inflammation  was  forcibly 
driven  away  by  the  use  of  cold»  but  that  this  favoured  the  produc- 
tbn  of  inflammation  of  internal  organs.  Although  we  cannot 
consider  this  proved,  there  are  nevertheless  circumstances  which 
seem  to  render  the  use  of  cold  very  inconvenient.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that,  in  cases  with  great  cedema,  gangrene  may  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  this  would  certainly  be  favoured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold;  furthermore,  the  application  of  ice  bags  to  large 
areas,  such  as  the  back  or  the  face,  is  very  inconvenient,  and  finally 
it  is  of  little  or  no  use,  as  the  erysipelas  runs  its  natural  course,  for 
in  this  disease  especially  the  local  manifestation  and  the  general  in- 
fection go  hand  in  hand  as  in  other  inflammatory  affiections.  The 
symptoms  which  the  patient  complains  of  in  the  affected  parts  are 
an  uncomfortable  tension,  slight  burning,  great  tenderness  and 
susceptibility  to  the  air  and  to  changes  of  temperature.  It  is 
convenient,  therefore,  to  cover  up  the  diseased  parts*  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  air.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways.    The  simplest  way,  and  the  one  I  generally  adopt,  is  to 
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smear  the  skin  over  with  oil^  and  then  to  cover  it  with  cotton  wool ; 
the  patients  generally  like  this  method.  Others  bestrew  the 
affected  parts  with  flour^  or  hair  powder,  or  sift  some  finely  divided 
camphor  on  the  wool,  in  the  hope  of  producing  some  local  effect. 
If  vesicles  arise,  they  may  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the 
epidermis  pressed  down  and  allowed  to  dry. 

If  there  be  any  tendency  to  gangrene  anywhere,  a  dressing  with 
chlorine  water,  or  some  other  antiseptic,  may  be  used.  Abscesses 
which  form  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas 
must  be  opened  early  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 

Internally  nothing  is  required  beyond  some  cooling  drinks.  If 
there  be  any  appearance  of  failing  strength,  or  if  the  disease  seem 
likely  to  last  for  a  long  time,  you  must  then  prescribe  tonics  and 
stimulants ;  such  as  a  few  grains  of  camphor  daily^  quinine  and  a 
little  wine. 

Any  complications  arising  in  internal  organs  are  to  be  treated, 
of  course,  lege  artis;  in  cases  of  meningitis,  do  not  hesitate  to 
apply  ice-bags  to  the  head,  even  if  the  scalp  is  the  seat  of  erysi- 
pelatous inflammation. 

4.  Inflammation  of  lymph-vesseh  ;  lymphangoitiB^  or  lymphan- 
g%t%9  ;  more  properly,  imflanmiation  of  lymph  trunks,  is  of  frequent 
occurence  in  the  extremities  as  the  result  of  various  causes,  of 
which  I  will  now  speak.  The  appearances,  in  the  arm  for  instance, 
are  the  following — ^The  hand  gets  a  small  scratch  or  wound ;  the 
arm  becomes  painful,  especially  on  making  any  movements ;  then 
the  glands  in  the  axilla  become  swollen  and  tender,  even  when 
lightly  touched.  On  carefully  examining  the  arm  red  streaks  will 
be  found  especially  on  its  flexure  surface,  which  run  lengthwise  up 
the  arm  from  the  wound  to  the  inflamed  glands.  These  reddened 
patches  are  very  sensitive.  At  the  same  time  there  is  pyrexia,  a 
coated  tongue,  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  depression. 
This  may  terminate  in  one  of  two  ways ;  with  proper  care  and 
treatment  the  inflammation  generally  subsides,  the  red  streaks  dis- 
appear, as  also  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  axillary  glands. 
In  other  cases  suppuration  occurs ;  the  skin  of  the  arm  gets  red- 
dened by  degrees,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  becomes  (Edematous ; 
then  the  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  increases,  the  temperature 
rises,  and  rigors  sometimes  occur.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
fluctuation  becomes  evident,  generally  in  the  axilla,  sometimes,  how- 
ever^ in  the  arm ;  then,  either  spontaneously  or  after  an  incision,  a 
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-quantity  of  pus  is  discharged  from  a  more  or  less  circumscribed 
abscess  cavity.  Now  the  pyrexia  declines,  the  pain  and  swelling 
also,  and  the  patient  soon  recovers  from  a  disease,  which,  while  it 
lasts,  is  both  painful  and  debilitating.  But  the  termination  is  not 
always  so  favourable,  for  even  pjsemia  may,  and  does  occasionally, 
H)ccur,  as  the  result  of  lymphangitis  after  poisoned  wounds;  the 
pysemia  is  usually  of  the  subacute  form,  of  which  I  shall  have  to 
speak  hereafter.  I  remember  seeing  a  patient,  who  was  also 
suffering  from  some  chronic  kidney  affection,  with  a  lymphangitis 
of  the  1^ ;  the  inguinal  glands  were  affected ;  shortly  i^erwards 
the  superjacent  skin  became  enormously  (edematous,  and  finally 
gangrenous.  This  mode  of  termination  is  exceedingly  rare, 
although  the  pus  in  cases  of  abscess  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  after  post-mortem  sepsis,  very  often  has  a  foul,  ichorous 
quality.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  (lymph- 
adenitis) with  termination  in  suppuration  may  occur  as  an  idio- 
pathic disease.  We  conclude,  at  all  events,  that  such  is  the  case, 
from  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  find  any  streaks  of  con- 
nection between  the  inflamed  glands  and  a  wound  or  other  inflam- 
matory focus.  It  is,  nevertheless,  doubtful  whether  this  view 
is  always  correct,  for  the  superficial  lymph  trunks  are  only  per- 
ceptible when  inflamed,  while  the  deeper  ones  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated either  by  the  eye  or  the  finger.  We  are  able,  therefore, 
to  recognise  only  a  superficial  lymphangitis.  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  disease  rarely  to  spread  beyond  either  the  axilla 
or  the  inguinal  region  when  it  affects  the  extremities.  I  have  once 
seen  a  pleurisy  supervene  on  the  same  side  in  the  case  of  lymphan- 
gitis of  the  arm  and  adenitis  of  the  axilla,  which  most  probably 
resulted  from  infection  conveyed  along  the  lymph  vessels. 

As  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  lymphangitis  of  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue  we  know  very  little,  scarcely  more  than 
we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  in  our  patients ;  for  so  long  as  the 
disease  confines  itself  to  the  lymphatics  it  is  scarcely  ever  fatal,  and 
because  the  disease  can  only  be  imperfectly  produced  by  experi- 
ments on  animals.  At  any  rate,  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  is 
seriously  implicated,  and  the  capillaries  dilated  and  filled  with  blood. 
Whether  the  lymph  trunks  become  plugged  later  on  with  coagulated 
lymph,  or  whether  from  the  very  commencement  clots  form  in  the 
lymph  (which  is  less  coagulable  than  blood)  that  set  up  irritation 
in  the  lymphatic  vessel  walls,  we  are  unable  to  decide.    If  we  apply 
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our  observations  to  the  lymphangitis  uterina^  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  puerperal  fever^  to  inflammation  of  the  skin^  we  may  venture 
to  expect  to  find  pure  pas  in  the  dilated  lymph  vessels  in  certain 
stages  of  the  disease :  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  peri- 
uterine lymphatics  are  infiltrated  with  cloudy  swelling ;  the  plastic 
infiltration  of  cellular  tissue  passes  on  to  a  purulent  infiltration^  or  even 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess^  in  which  the  thiu-walled  lymphatia 
vessels  terminate ;  the  more  circumscribed  the  lymphatic  plexus 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  distinguish  lymphangitis  from  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue.  Thanks  to  the  drawings  of  Cruveilhier 
('Atlas/  livr.  13,  Pis.  ii  and  iii),  we  can  get  a  very  excellent  idea  of 
lymphangitis  puerperalis^  and  can  then  apply  this  to  lymphangitis 
of  other  parts.  The  red  streaks  which  we  see  in  the  skin  can  only 
be  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  around  the  lymphatics, 
and  not  by  the  passage  of  blood  into  these  vessels.  Thus^  then,  we 
only  see  in  our  patients  the  appearances  of  a  peri-lymphangitis,  re- 
sulting from  contact  with  the  septic  materials  contained  within  the 
lymph  vessels.  We  can  appreciate  the  changes  in  the  lymph  glands, 
however,  a  little  more  exactly ;  the  blood-vessels  circulate  freely 
within  them^  and  thus  the  whole  tissue  becomes  saturated  with 
serum ;  large  masses  of  cells  fill  out  the  alveoli,  and  this  probably 
then  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  lymph  within  the  glands, 
then  entirely  stops  it,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
some  arrested  lymph  circulation,  the  diseased  process  comes  to  an 
end,  or  at  any  rate  is  limited.  Lymphangitis  can,  indeed,  complicate 
any  wound  or  inflammatory  centre ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it 
is  the  result  of  septic  materials  circulating  through  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  The  poison  may  be  of  the  most  varied  kinds — decomposing 
products  in  a  wound,  putrid  matters  of  all  kinds  (especially  pos^ 
mortem  poison),  which  in  consequence  of  over-irritation  form  in 
wounds.  We  have  already  said  that  a  simple  scratch  from  a  hob- 
nail may  become  a  diffuse  inflammatory  centre,  in  which  a  phlogistic 
poison,  may  be,  and  often  is,  formed,  which  leads  to  lymphangitis  ; 
and  so  it  is  with  inflammatory  foci  from  other  causes :  in  conse- 
quence of  some  increased  irritation  a  material  is  formed  which  reacts 
in  a  very  irritating  manner  in  the  efferent  lymph  vessel  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Further,  an  encapsuled  poison  in  an 
inflammatory  focus  may,  by  increased  blood  tension,  get  into  a 
lymphatic  vessel,  and  thence  into  the  blood,  although  without  such 
cause  it  might  have    remained  quiet  and  have  been  gradually 
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excreted  or  eliminated  by  suppuration.  I  will  quote  the  following 
case  as  an  instance  in  point.  One  of  my  colleagues  had  a  small 
inflamed  sore  on  his  finger^  caused  by  a  post-mortem  examination; 
it  was  quite  locals  and  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  While  on 
an  Alpine  tour  he  got  considerably  overheated^  and  one  evening  a 
lymphangitis  of  the  corresponding  arm  set  in^  with  great  pyrexia. 
In  consequence  of  his  over-exertion,  and  of  the  correspondingly  in- 
creased heart's  action,  you  see  that  the  poison  which  was  lying 
quietly  in  a  small,  circumscribed  inflammatory  focus,  general- 
ized itself  and  got  into  the  blood.  Why,  in  different  cases  at  one 
time  we  have  a  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation,  at  another  erysi- 
pelas, and  at  a  third  lymphangitis  may  depend  either  on  purely 
local  circumstances,  or  on  the  quality  of  the  septic  material.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  anything  definite  on  this  point.  According  to 
the  well-known  observations  concerning  the  emigration  of  cells  from 
the  vessels,  it  is  conceivable  that  pus-cells,  which  are  generated  in 
the  wound,  and  thence  carried  into  the  lymphatic  circulation,  wander 
out  through  the  walls  of  the  lymph  vessels,  and  as  conveyers  of 
irritating  material  of  some  kind  set  up  perilymphatic  inflammation, 
while  the  more  quickly  circulating  toxic  fluid  in  the  centre  of  the 
lymph  stream  gets  into  the  blood  and  sets  up  fever,  before  the  local 
inflammatory  process  is  at  all  considerably  extended. 

The  treatment  of  lymphangitis  in  recent  cases  must  always  be 
directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  resolution,  and  to 
prevent  suppuration.  The  patient  must  keep  his  affected  limb  as 
quiet  as  possible;  and  if  there  be  any  gastric  troubles  an  active 
emetic  will  be  of  service.  The  disease,  indeed,  but  seldom  recedes 
after  the  aperient  and  diaphoretic  action  of  the  emetic  has  set  in. 
Of  the  local  means,  the  inunction  of  the  whole  limb  with  mercurial 
ointment  is  very  efiicacious.  In  addition,  the  part  must  be  kept 
warm,  so  that  a  slightly  elevated  temperature  may  be  kept  up.  For 
this  purpose  either  cotton  wool  may  be  used  or  not,  or  fomentations 
may  be  tried.  If,  in  spite  of  this  treatment,  the  inflammation  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  if  redness  and  swelling  set  in,  then  suppura- 
tion will  most  probably  occur  at  some  spot  or  other.  Under  such 
circumstances  hot  fomentations  are  indicated.  This  kind  of  diffuse 
inflammation  does  not  by  any  means  confine  itself  to  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  but  the  whole  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  becomes 
more  or  less  involved.  As  soon  as  fluctuation  becomes  manifest  at 
voj  place^  an  incision  must  be  made  in  order  to  let  out  the  pus.-  If 
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the  healing  process  is  slow^  a  daily  warm  bath  will  prove  of  great 
fleryice.  Baths  are  especially  indicated  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  relapses.  A  septic  material  encapsuled  in  the  lymph 
glands  can^  by  once  again  getting  into  the  circulation^  set  up  peri- 
adenitis. In  this  way  the  frequent  relapses^  seen  after  an  apparent 
and  long  period  of  latency  in  this  disease^  can  best  be  explained. 


LECTURE  XXV. 

5.  Phlebitis,  Thrombosis,  Embolism, — Causes  of  Thrombosis  in  the 
Veins. — Various  Metamorphoses  of  the  Thrombus. — JEmbolism; 
Bed  Infarctus,  Embolic  Metastatic  Abcesses.     Treatment. 

5.  Phlebitis.  Thrombosis.  Embolism.  Embolic  metastatic  abscesses^ 
— ^In  addition  to  the  forms  of  inflammation  already  described, 
another  process  is  frequently  observed,  commencing  in  a  wound  or 
inflammation-nest,  at  first  local,  but  then  extending  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  several  prgans,  namely,  phlebitis  and  thrombosis.  Ick 
persons  dying  from  this  disease  we  find  pus  and  crumbling  suppura*> 
live  or  ichorous  coagula  in  the  thickened  or  partly  suppurating 
veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  afi'ected  parts.  In  addition  to 
these  formations,  abscesses  frequently  occur  in  the  lungs,  more 
rarely  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  That  these  metastatic 
abscesses  are  connected  with  the  pus  in  the  veins  has  already  been 
shown  by  Cruveilhier ;  the  nature  of  this  connection  has,  however, 
not  been  explained  until  much  later. 

What  I  communicate  to  you  to-day  on  this  subject  is  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  investigations  and  experiments,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Yirchow,  and  which  have  so  often  been  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  many  others  that  no  doubt  of  their  correctness  can  be 
entertained.  I  have  myself  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  will  point  out,  as  occasion  serves,  where  I  have  arrived  at 
results  differing  &om  those  of  Yirchow.  It  would  lead  me  too  far 
if  I  attempted  to  develop  for  you  historically  the  course  of  those 
comprehensive  works  of  Virchow,  and  to  give  them  again  here  in  a 
summary  form;  I  must  leave  it  to  your  own  diligence  to  study  them 
for  yourselves,  and  content  myself  with  presenting  to  you  the  chief 
results  in  a  short  review. 
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The  first  question  of  great  importance  is  :  in  what  relation  does 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  stand  to  the  inflammation  of  the  vessels  T 
We  know  from  the  investigation  of  the  formation  of  the  thrombus 
after  the  tying  of  arteries^  and  from  the  study  of  the  healing  pro- 
cess in  injured  walls  of  veins^  that  coagula  of  blood  form  at  once  in 
the  injured  vessel  before  any  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
can  be  observed.  The  coagulum  which  forms  in  veins  after  injuries 
to  them^  and  represents  the  thrombus^  is  indeed  in  most  cases  very 
short ;  but  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  it  may  become  greatly 
enlarged  by  continuous  deposits  of  &esh  fibrinous  matter.  You 
know  physiologically  that  the  fibrin  can  be  separated  from  the  blood 
by  stirring  and  beating  it  until  coagulation  takes  place.  During 
the  movement  of  the  blood,  coagulating  fibrin  attaches  itself,  like 
crystals,  to  rough  surfaces,  and  you  can  easily  convince  yourselves 
experimentally  that  such  a  surface,  e.g.  a  cotton  thread,  introduced 
into  a  vein  of  a  living  animal,  soon  becomes  covered  with  fibrin. 
Roughnesses  of  various  kinds  in  the  vessels  may,  therefore,  occasion 
coagulations  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Such  roughnesses  may  no 
doubt  arise  from  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  on  their  inner 
surface,  and  coagula  be  formed  in  this  manner. .  Small  abscesses  in 
the  walls  of  the  veins  may  cause  projections  into  their  area,  and  it 
was  even  assumed  formerly  that  fibrinous  coagulation  occurred  on 
the  inner  surface  of  an  inflamed  vein  as  on  an  inflamed  pleura. 
Whether  this  happens  can  scarcely  be  determined ;  what  was  for- 
merly considered  as  such  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  peripheric 
layer  of  the  blood  coagulum  deprived  of  its  colour.  Such  abscesses 
in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are,  at  all  events,  extemely  rare,  and  can, 
therefore,  but  very  seldom  give  rise  to  coagulation.  It  much  more 
frequently  happens  that  the  coagulum  formed  in  the  vessels  after  the 
injury iformSy  under  certain  conditions  not  to  be  ascertained  exactly , 
the  starting-point  for  further  coagulations ,  and  eventually  for  inflam^ 
mation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  After  injuries,  a  second  point 
comes  under  consideration,  by  means  of  which  coagula  may  be 
formed  in  the  vessels,  viz.  retardation  of  the  circulation  resulting 
from  frictional  obstruction,  e,g.  contraction  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. This  mode  of  formation  of  coagula  may  be  designated  as 
thrombosis  from  compression.  This  also  is  not  directly  dependent 
upon  inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  but  may  arise  from 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  veins.  It  may  happen, 
namely,  in  a  case  of  very  violent  inflammation,  that  a  tic»ue,  espe- 
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My  if  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  by  a  fascia,  may 
become  so  much  swollen,  partly  from  serous,  partly  from  plastic 
infiltration,  that  the  vessels  thereby  become  compressed,  and  stasia 
■nd  coagalation  produced.    TAis  thrombosis  f rum  cvmpresnion  in  very 
acute  infiammation,  and  eipeciallif  in  acute  ineidenial  infammation 
ofUie  ceiiular  I'uiue  in  He  neigkbourhood  ofwimndt,  m  vtuck  more 
fiequent  tkan  primary  traumatic  tkromioiis ;  it  M  also  the  most 
d«i^erou9  fort*  of  thrtymboniii,  because  moti  frr'quetttly  /hllowed  bg 
pHtifortii  breaking  vp  of  the  thrombi.    In  addition  to  the  mechanical 
I,  which  favours  coagulation,  tke  inflammation  of  every 
\e  ineludet  another  factor  which  it  foliotced  by  the  tame  conse- 
teiKct,  namely,  the  changes  wiid  the  inner  coat  of  tke  vessels,  and 
'liy  of  the  veins,  undergoes  therein.     If  we  do  not  know  the 
litiTe  chemical  conditions  which  are  required  for  the  coagulation 
the  blood  in  the  vessels,  we  know  from  t!ie  valuable  investigations 
Ihriicke  that  the  normal,  living  inner  coat  of  the  vessels  possesses 
tic  especial  (quality  of  keeping  the  blood  fluid,  and  that  coagulation 
acts  in  vhenever  the  inner  coat  loses  its  normal  character.     But  it 
loses  its  normal  character  in  the  veins  as  well  as  in  the  walls  of  the 
ipillary  vessels  through  the  inflammatory  process  itself,  as  is  seen 
the  most  recent  investigations  into  inflammation.     These  in- 
iffestigations  show,  it  is  true,  that  the  inflammatory  change  in  the 
Walls  of  the  vessel,  as  such,  does  not  cause  at  flrst  either  complete 
stasis  or  thrombosis.    It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  is  at  least  facilitated  by  that  change  in  the  walls  of 
Uie  vessels.     The  most  recent  phases  of  the  theory  of  inflammation 
would  thus  justify,  for  many  cases  at  least,  the  earlier  view  that 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  a  vein  may  cause  thrombosis  (even  if  uo 
iceas  form  in  it] ;  at  all  events,  further  investigations  into  this 
lint  are  very  desirable.     Chemical  observations  favour  the  view 
such  a  course  of  thbgs  exists,  for  it  is  well  estabUshed  that 
l^lebitis  and  thrombosis  are  often  preceded  by  inflammation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  veins,  ?>  periphlebitis  analogous  to  perilym- 
ihangoitis.  Also,  with  rapid  dilatation  of  a  vessel,  the  course  of  the 
lood  is  considerably  retarded  in  accordance  with  physical  laws,  and 
[Illations  take  place  at  the  diseased  dilated  point,  as  wc  shall  see 
in  the  case  of  aneurisms  and  varices.    This  is  termed  throm- 
■.from  dilatation. 
Porther,  the  course  of  the  blood  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  defi- 
it  and  weak  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries.     Since  this 
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occurs  chiefly  in  persons  much  weakened  by  age  or  by  long  and*^ 
exhausting  diseases^  this  form  of  thrombosis  has  been  termed 
atrophic  (marantisch).  It  appears  to  be  quite  independent  of 
inflammation  of  veins^  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  parts  at  a 
great  distance  &om  the  heart.  ' 

You  must  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  all  these  forms  of 
thrombosis,  that  they  at  first  occupy  a  small  district  only,  and* 
gradually  increase  in  size  by  the  constant  deposit  of  fresh  fibrin. 
Why  the  traumatic  thrombosis  extends  so  abnormally  in  many  cases 
of  injuries  to  veins  is  only  intelligible  in  those  cases  in  which  exten- 
sive crushing  has  produced  extensive  lacerations  of  the  veins  and 
considerable  consequent  obstructions  of  the  circulation.  But,  for 
those  cases  in  which  widely-extending  thrombi  follow  a  simple 
punctured  or  incised  wound  of  a  vein,  e,  g.  bloodletting,  the  cause 
is  extremely  difficult  to  explain,  and  not  possible  for  all  cases. 
Traumatic  thrombosis  and  thrombosis  from  compression  and  their 
consequences  must  occupy  our  special  attention,  while  atrophic 
thrombosis  and  thrombosis  from  dilatation  are  more  rarely  met  with 
in  surgical  cases.  It  has  been  asserted  that  thrombosis  in  the 
veins,  followed  by  suppuration,  is  much  more  common  in  hospitals 
than  in  private  practice,  and  the  tendency  to  coagulations  has 
been  attributed  to  the  hospital  air  and  to  the  miasms  suspended 
therein.  That  the  hospital  miasma  (a  something  indefinable  in 
itself,  but  undoubtedly  of  a  very  complex  nature),  as  such,  directly 
occasions  coagulations  of  the  blood,  is  an  assertion  which  can-' 
neither  be  proved  nor  refuted.  In  my  opinion,  an  indirect  connec- 
tion only  is  probable ;  by  means  of  toxico-miasmatic  infection  of  a 
wound,  whether  brought  about  by  infection  from  instruments,  dress- 
ings, or  otherwise,  acute  suppurative  inflammations  are  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  in  that  of  diffused^ 
lymphangoitis,  diphtheritis,  and  similar  processes.  These  inflamma- 
tions first  produce  the  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  just  as  in  very  acute 
phlegmonous  inflammations  originating  outside  the  hospital ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  miasmatic  poisoning  upon  the  production  of  thrombosis 
in  the  veins  is,  therefore,  not  a  direct  one,  but  only  an  indirect  one,  re* 
suiting  from  the  infection  of  the  wounds  and  consequent  inflammation. 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  inquire  tohat  becomes  of  the  blood  coagu^ 
laied  in  the  vessels^  and  in  what  relation  the  wall  of  the  vessel  atandsr 
to  U.    We  are  acquainted,  as  yet,  with  but  one  metamorphosis  oT 
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the  thrombus  following  injuries  to  the  arteries  and  veins^  namely,, 
its  organisation  to  form  connective  tissue.  This  is  extremely  rar& 
in  extensive  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  and  then  naturally  leads  to 
complete  obliteration  of  those  vessels.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  ta 
the  consideration  of  a  perfectly  simple  case,  thrombosis  after  bloods 
letting.  After  this  operation,  in  the  median  vein,  for  instance,  an 
acute,  more  or  less  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  sets 
in,  generally  resulting  from  the  use  of  unclean  instruments  or  band- 
ages. With  this  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  which  spreads 
periphlebitically,  a  coagulation  of  blood  takes  place  as  well  in  the 
injured  vein  as  in  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins,  downwards  as  far 
as  the  wrist,  and  upwards  as  far  as  the  axilla.  In  consequence  of 
the  interruption  to  the  circulation  thus  caused,  the  oedema  of  the 
whole  arm  increases  considerably ;  and  when  this  swelling  has  sub- 
sided, we  can  feel  the  subcutaneous  veins  quite  plainly  as  hard 
cords  beneath  the  skin.  The  after  course  of  things  may  vary ;  first 
of  all,  a  termination  in  dispersion  may  take  place,  and  with  early  treat- 
ment usually  does  so ;  the  patient  must  keep  his  bed,  since  he  gene- 
rally has  some  fever,  the  arm  must  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest,  and 
should  be  enveloped  in  a  compress  thickly  covered  with  grey  ointment- 
tinder  this  treatment  the  swelling  of  the  arm  will  often  decrease  and 
the  fever  cease.  The  hard,  venous  cords  can  still  be  plainly  felt  for 
some  time,  but  become  softer  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  days,  and. 
eventually  cease  to  be  distinguishable.  We  seldom  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  cases  of  this  kind  anatomically  in  the  early  stages. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  walls  of  the  veins 
are  already  diseased  during  the  process  of  coagulation,  or  whether 
they  are  so  at  all ;  but  it  appears,  at  least,  from  the  symptoms  and 
examination  of  patients,  that  the  fibrin  coagulated  in  the  vessels 
gradually  becomes  redissolved  and  mixes  again  with  the  blood 
without  injury  to  the  latter,  like  blood  which  had  spread  as  a  difi'used 
extravasation  in  the  tissues  and  afterwards  become  absorbed. 

The  second  mode  of  termination  which  occurs  in  inflammation  of 
the  arm  after  bloodletting,  and  is  combined  with  thrombosis,  is  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  The  first  symptoms  are  as  described  above, 
but  then  there  appears,  either  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  or  on  the 
fore  or  upper  arm,  a  more  circumscribed  inflammatory  swelling,. 
which  enlarges  steadily,  and  finally  presents  distinct  fluctuation. 
On  making  an  incision,  pus  comes  away  from  a  larger  or  smaller 
cavity,  the  swelling  in  the  arm  decreases  in  size,  the  abscess  heals^ 
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from  within^  and  the  cure  may  become  complete.  The  anatomical 
investigation  of  these  cases  shows  that  suppurative  inflammation  has 
been  developed^  commencing  in  the  cellolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
veins.  We  become  convinced,  further,  that  the  coats  of  the  throm- 
bosed veins  are  much  thickened,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
consequence,  by  others  as  the  cause  of  the  thrombosis.  I  will  add 
here  at  once  that  the  diagnosis  of  venous  thrombosis  on  the  ground 
that  the  vein  feels  like  a  hard  cord  is  not  always  a  safe  one,  since 
the  inflammatory  process  in  the  cellular  tissue  sometimes  takes  place, 
as  already  stated,  exactly  and  at  first  only  around  and  along  the 
veins,  and  thus  a  tube-like  thickening  of  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels 
occurs,  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  thrombosis,  but  by  no 
means  necessarily  leads  to  it.  This  confounding  of  a  periphlebitic 
induration  of  the  cellular  tissue  with  thrombosis  has  happened  to 
me  twice  in  connection  with  the  saphena  vein,  and  I  look  upon  it  as 
impossible  to  form  an  exact  diagnosis  in  all  cases.  That  such  a 
periphlebitis,  in  which  the  coats  of  the  veins  no  doubt  participate 
to  some  extent,  may  exist  without  thrombosis,  is  proved  more  than 
sufficiently  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  not  always  necessarily  the 
cause  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  as  was  asserted  formerly. 

If  circumscribed  suppuration  set  in  around  a  portion  of  vein 
thrombosed  over  a  considerable  area,  the  vein  itself  and  the  portion 
of  it  surrounded  by  the  abcess  then  suppurate  also ;  the  thrombus 
becomes  organised  above  and  below  the  abscess,  merges  in  the  wall 
of  the  abscess  which  has  become  converted  into  granulation  tissue^ 
and  the  venous  stumps  become  obliterated.  This  is  the  reason  why 
hemorrhage  scarcely  ever  occurs  from  these  abscesses  in  phlebitis. 
A  further  metamorphosis  which  the  thrombus  may  undergo  is  that 
of  crumbling  decay.  The  softening  of  the  coagulum  then  generally 
commences  at  the  point  at  which  the  thrombosis  began,  i.e,  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  coagulum.  The  fibrin  breaks  up  into  a  pulpy 
mass,  which  sometimes  assumes  rather  a  yellowish,  sometimes  rather 
a  brownish  colour  and  greasy  consistence.  This  decay  eventually 
spreads  further  and  farther ;  the  inner  coat  of  the  veins  also  does 
not  remain  unaffected,  but  becomes  thickened  and  wrinkled.  The 
thrombus  thus  becomes  converted  into  pus,  which  mixes  with  the 
detritus  of  the  fibrin,  while  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  become  much  thickened.  It  also  sometimes  happens 
that  small  abscesses  form  in  the  walls  of  the  veins^  but  this  is  rare. 
The  pus  found  in  the  vein  under  these  circumctances  has  not  been 
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ibaorbed  from  tUe  woand,  as  was  believed  formerly,  bot  has  been 

Ibmed  ia  the  vein  itself  from  tlie  coagulum.     The  panileol-jooking 
■yd  19  frequently  iiothiog  else  but  fluiii  detritus  of  fibrig  (iu  {lurely 
prophic  tbrombosis  without  inttammation),  wbile,  in  many  anfs, 
■Caltliy,  tliick  pns,  with  weil-developed  pus  corpascles,  may  be 
fbaerved  iu  tlicae  veins.     If  the  wound  is  in  an  ichorons  slate,  the 
fibrinous  detritus  may  also  assume  an  ichorous  character  in  the 
Tein>  while  probably,  in  consequence  of  the  capillarity  of  the  throm- 
bus, iehurous  fiiud  is  taken  up  out  of  the  wound,  and  the  decaying 
fittrin  thereby  infected.     It  is  also  ]jossiblc  that  this  cnpiliarity  of 
^^^ttw  thrombus  may  cause  the  decomposing  wound -secretion  to  aftect 
^^^■e  blood.     It  ia  evident  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  an  extcn- 
^^^pfe  mechanical  passage  of  pus  or  any  other  secretion  from  the 
^^^■Bond  through  the  vein  into  the  current  of  the  blood,  since  the 
^^fpening  in  tlic  vessel  is  blocked  up  by  the  thrombus.     Should 
^^Hlpid  decay  of  the  thrombas  in  the  vein,  as  far  as  (he  peripAeric 
and  proximal  end,  eet  in,  which  seldom  occurs   to  this    extent, 
venous  b£emorrhage  mi^t  &rst  take  place,  and  when  this  ceases,  a 
fresh  thrombus  must  be  formed,  so  that  there  also  a  passage  of  the 
g  of  the  wound  into  the  vein,  and  of  the  pus  of  the  vein  into  the 
id,  could  not  take  place.   Moreover,  the  pus  formed  and  collected 
I  the  vein  is,  so  long  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  thrombus  remains 
taffected,  also  so  isolated  that  it  cannot  mix  with  the  blood ;  this 
n  only  occur  if  the  proximal  end  of  the  thrombus  decays  alto- 
ptber;    but  this  seldom  happens,  because,  in  most   cases,  fresh 
wsits  of  librin  occur  constantly  while  the  decay  goes  on  from  the 
est  portion  of  the  thrombus.     You  will  understand,  therefore, 
t  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  injured  veins  cannot,  in  general, 
uily    occur,    but  that  very  special  conditions,  to  be  mentioned 
•ratly,  must  exist  to  render  this  possible.     I  must  now  break 
lie  course  of  my  description  for  a  short  time  to  mention  that 
Tircbow  does  not  distinctly  recognise  the  conversion  of  the  thrombus 
into  pas.     I  have  no  doubt  on  this  point ;  if  the  blood  corpuscles 
ia  the  thrombus  possess,  in  general,  the  capability  of  increasing  and 
of  becoming  converted  into  tissue,  as  still  appears  probable  to  me, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  to  them  the  power  of  forming 
pai  in  the  thrombus  any  more  than  to  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
drcolating  blood  escaping  from  the  vessels,  for  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  is  by  no  means  so  firm  as  to  prevent  completely  the  move- 
ments of  the  corpuscles.   That  the  thrombus  may  become  converted 
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into  trae  pus  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
I  regard  as  not  yet  disproved ;  that  this /or  the  most  part  eneystedpus^ 
never  or  only  very  rarely  enters  the  circulation^  and  consequently  does 
not  generally  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to  pyaemia^  has  been  men- 
tioned already.  If  I  try  to  sum  up  my  experiences  of  thromboses  in 
the  veins^  and  of  the  fate  of  the  thrombi^  they  would  appear  to 
show  tAat  tie  majority  of  such  thromboses  are  the  remit  of  very 
acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  {especially  beneath  fascia, 
ti^t  skin,  and  in  bone),  and  that  the  coaguhim  undergoes  the  same 
metamorphosis  as  the  inflamed  tissue.  If  the  inflammation  lead 
quickly  to  formation  of  tissue^  the  thrombi  in  the  vessels  also 
become  organised  and  form  connective  tissue ;  if  the  inflammation 
run  into  suppuration  or  ichorous  decomposition^  the  thrombi  also 
suppurate  or  become  ichorous^  and  break  up  into  a  crumbling  mass. 
This  is  now  so  much  less  difficult  to  understand  since  we  know 
from  the  investigations  of  EeckUnghausen  and  Bubnoff  that  the 
corpuscles  may  pass  from  the  tissue  through  the*  walls  of  the  veins 
into  the  thrombi.  The  walls  of  the  veins  themselves  undergo  the 
same  process  under  these  circumstances  as  the  thrombus  and  the 
surroimding  tissue;  they  become  plastically  infiltrated  and  thickened^ 
or  they  suppurate. 

A  thrombosis  with  phlebitis  may  run  its  course  as  a  purely  local 
process^  as  not  unfrequently  happens  with  phlebitis  after  blood* 
letting  and  in  many  other  cases.  A  further  danger  may  arise  from 
thromboses  with  crumbling,  suppurative,  or  ichorous  decay  of  the 
coagulum.  The  proximal  end  of  the  thrombus,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out  when  speaking  of  thrombus  in  the  arteries,  usually  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  next  entering  branch  of  the  vessel,  with  a 
slightly  pointed  conical  end ;  the  latter  also  projects  even  a  little 
beyond  the  opening  of  the  former  (Pig.  73 a),  and  if  the  coagulum 
is  no  longer  quite  firm,  a  piece  of  it  may  be  torn  off  by  the  passing 
blood  and  reach  the  circulation.  This  passes  into  larger  and  larger 
veins  and  at  last  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  thence  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  in  the  branches  of  which  it  eventually  usually 
stops  at  a  point  of  bifurcation,  being  too  large  to  proceed  further* 
The  respective  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  now  closed  by  the 
fibrinous  coagulum  as  if  by  a  cork,  a  so-called  embolus,  and  the 
first  consequence  will  be  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  portion  of  the  lung  supplied  by  that  arterial  branch.  This- 
local  want  of  blood  (ischsemia,  Yirchow)  does  not^  however,  gene** 
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nHj  contiiiQe  liHig,  but  blood  enters  into  the  empty  arterial 
brsDchea  and  that  for  the  moat  part  from  a  retrograde  movement  of 
the  renooB  blood,  as  Cohnheun  has  demonstrated.    Under  certain 


a.  Fmimal  end  of  a.  tcdoub  tlirombas  projecting  into  one  of  the  larger 
bnneheg ;  b,  a  Utenl  branch  not  thrombosed ;  the  blood  flowing  throngh 
the  litter  maj  detach  the  point  of  the  thrombus  (a)  and  carry  it  into  tbe 
(drcnlatioD.    Diagrammatic  drawing. 

circumstances,  the  district  deprived  of  blood  becomes  overfilled  and 
coagulation  ensues.  In  such  cases,  lacerations  of  vessels  and 
hEemorrhages  also  occur,  and  since  the  arteries  of  the  lung,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  go  on  dividing  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  and 
their  district  towards  the  periphery  thus  becomes  conatantlj  larger, 
and  resembles  a  wedge  projecting  with  its  point  into  the  respective 
organ,  so  must  the  district  in  which  the  coagulation  here  described 
has  occnrred  also  have  a  wedge-like  form.  The  term  "red  or 
iamorriaffic,  wedge-»haped  infarctuf^'  has  been  applied  in  patbo- 
Ic^cal  anatoinj'  to  these  coagulations  resulting  from  embolism. 
iFrequently  as  these  cases  of  wedge-shaped  infarctns  occur,  their 
origin  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  consequence  of  emboliBm,  for 
if  the  embolism  does  not  affect  precisely  an  arterial  terminal  branchy 
and  the  collateral  arterial  circiUation  is  powerful  enough  to  drive 
the  blood  into  the  artery  beyond  tbe  embolus,  as  happens  in  other- 
wiae  healthy  indiridoals  and  in  animals,  as  well  as  in  many  cases  in 
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which  the  emboli  prodace  but  little  mechanical  or  chemical  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissues^  no  infarctus  is  formed^  nor  does  any  considera- 
ble interruption  of  the  circulation  ensue^  and  we  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  local  processes  set  up  around  the  embolus  as  a  foreign 
body  situated  in  the  branch  of  the  artery.     These  local  processes 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  embolus ;  if  the  latter  conmi 
entirely  of  coagulated  fibrin,  a  dight  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  takes  place  at  the  point  at  which  the  embolus  is  situated,  and 
the  latter  may,  if  surrounded  by  fresh  eoagula,  become  organised  and 
form  connective  tissue,  or  it  may  be  absorbed.     If  the  embolus  con- 
sist of  a  fibrinous  coagulum  impregnated  with  pus  or  ichor,  it 
excites,  not  only  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  but  also  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, a  suppurative  or  ichorous  inflammation.     The  metamorphosis 
of  the  red  infarctus  is,  therefore,  dependent  partly  upon  its  size, 
partly  upon  the  force  of  the  circulation  still  existing  here  and  there 
in  it,  but  partly  also,  as  observed  above,  upon  the  chemical  character 
of  the  embolus.     If  the  latter  be  quite  indifferent,  aud  the  infarctus 
very  small,  or  if  it  be  still  fed  by  some  vessels  not  thrombosed,  the 
coagulum  forming  the  infarctus  may  become  absorbed,  or  organised 
so  as  to  form  connective  tissue  and  a  cicatrix.     If  the  embolus  be 
indifferent,  while  the  coagulation  in  the  whole  infarctus  is  complete, 
tissue  and  coagulum  both  gradually  break  up  into  a  yellow,  granular, 
dry  mass,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  and  may  become  chalky  ; 
this  is  the  yellow,  dry  infarctus.     If  the  embolus  be  impregnated 
with  ichor  or  pus,  it  excites  ichorous  or  suppurative  inflammation 
in  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  the  infarctus  then  also  undergoes 
ichorous  or  suppurative  decay  and  suppurative  or  ichorous  abscesses 
form.    As  we  are  speaking  here  chiefly  of  the  lung,  I  may  at  once 
mention  that  these  abscesses,  which  are  situated  for  the  most  part 
at  the  periphery,  often  cause  pleurisy,  that  they  are  most  frequently 
multiple  in  both  lungs  aud  may  even  lead  to  suppuration  of  the 
pulmonary  pleura  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  abscess  and 
occasionally  to  pneumothorax. 

You  cannot  easily  imagine,  gentlemen,  how  much  labour  was 
required  to  prove  so  clearly  this  connection  of  thromboses  in  the 
veins  with  the  abscesses  in  the  lungs  as  to  enable  me  to  present  it 
to  you  here  as  a  simple  fact.  You  will  read  with  admiration  the 
classical  works  on  this  subject  by  Virchow,  Panum,  O.  Weber, 
Cohnheim  and  others ;  it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  more  into 
detail  about  them  here ;  we  claim  the  right  at  present  to  pluck  only 
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the  ripest  fraits  firom  this  laxoiiant  forest  of  writings.  We  have 
now  clear  notions  concerning  embolic  infarctas  and  abscesses  in  the 
longs^  but  how  does  it  stand  with  the  infarctas  and  abscesses  which 
are  met  with^  although  much  more  rarely,  under  similar  conditions, 
in  the  spleen,  the  liyer,  and  the  muscles  ?  Are  these  also  always 
dependent  upon  emboli  ?  A  few  years  ago,  we  should  have  been 
unable  to  answer  this  question  with  certainty ;  we  can  now  do  so 
in  the  affirmative.  It  has  been  proved  experimentally,  chiefly  by 
O.  Weber,  that  certain  kinds  of  emboli,  especially  flakes  of  pus,  can 
pass  without  obstruction  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs 
into  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  thence  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, where  they  may  stick  fast  in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  or  else- 
where, and  cause  abscesses.  This  serves  to  explain  those  rare  cases 
in  which,  with  thrombosis  in  the  veins,  abscesses  do  not  exist  in  the 
lungs,  but  are  met  with  in  other  organs.  If,  together  with  abscesses 
in  the  lungs,  embolic  infarctus  or  abscesses  exist  in  the  domain  of 
the  general  circulation,  the  further  explanation  is  admissible  that 
venous  thromboses  with  suppurative  or  ichorous  decay  have  been 
formed  from  the  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  pieces  of  which  reach  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  pass  onwards. 

The  embolic  origin  of  metastatic  abscesses  has  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  that  we  may  now  draw  safe  conclusions  from  the 
existence  of  such  abscesses  concerning  venous  thromboses  with 
suppurative  or  ichorous  softening.  As  regards  the  proof  of  such  a 
connection  in  an  individual  case,  it  may  be  very  easy  in  many  cases, 
but  also  frequently  very  difficult :  very  easy  when  we  have  to  do 
with  thromboses  of  lar^e  venous  trunks  and  emboli  in  large  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  attainable  with  the  scissors ;  very  difficult 
when  it  is  only  a  question  of  coagulations  in  small  venous  nets 
(e,  g.  in  phlegmonous  inflammations  and  in  gangrenous  bedsores), 
and  of  embolisms  in  capillary  districts  of  the  lung,  spleen,  kidneys, 
liver  J  Mtiscles,  8fc.,  and  yet  these  latter  cases  are  extremely  frequent. 
That  embolisms  occur  in  capillary  vessels  is  proved  clearly  in  indi- 
vidual cases  in  especially  favourable  objects  {e.  g.  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  brain),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  small  veins  become  throm- 
bosed in  all  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation.  Clearly  to  show 
this  anatomically  in  every  case  is  very  difficult,  and  often  impossible. 
from  what  symptoms  we  infer  whether  a  coagulum  is  old  or  fresh 
is  taught  in  the  lectures  upon  pathological  anatomy ;  you  will  there 
also  be  told  how  you  can  distinguish  small  lobular  infiltrations  in 
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the  lungs^  sucli  as  occur  especially  in  sappuratiye  bronchitis,  from 
metastatic  abscesses.  I  will  now  only  add  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  venous  thrombus  remains  firmly  organised  at  the  point  at 
whi6h  it  enters  into  the  wound,  while  ite  upper  part  suppurates  and 
breaks  up  completely,  and  eventually  becomes  carried  entirely  into 
the  circulation  through  collateral  branches  in  which  the  blood 
-circulates.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  pus  in  the  veins  reaches 
the  general  circulation  when  there  has  been  no  hemorrhage.  We 
recognise  this  process  after  death  from  the  fact  that  we  find  in  the 
thickened  vein,  rough  on  its  inner  surface  from  layers  of  thombus 
fitill  adhering  to  it,  fluid  blood  or  perfectly  fresh  coagula  formed 
after  death.  If  the  respective  portion  of  the  vein  becomes  involved 
on  the  formation  of  a  periphlebitic  abscess,  the  proof  of  a  previously 
existing  thrombus  undergoing  suppurative  decay  can  no  longer  be 
furnished  with  absolute  certainty.  We  are  speaking  here  only  of 
metastatic  circumscribed  inflammations,  of  infarctus  and  abscesses ; 
these  alone  stand  in  relation  to  venous  thrombosis  and  embolism. 
As  regards  diffused  metastatic  inflammations,  another  explanation 
must  be  sought  for,  of  which  more  when  speaking  of  septicaemia 
and  pysemia.  Neither  will  we  dwell  longer  here  upon  the  febrile 
conditions  in  phlebitis,  or  in  the  establishment  of  metastatic  pro- 
cesses. Since  phlebitis  with  its  consequences  is,  for  the  most 
part,  only  an  incident  in  already  existing  acute  inflammations,  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  former,  in  itself,  gives  rise  to 
fever;  metastatic  abscesses  wiU,  doubtless, like  all  other  inflamma- 
tory nests,  be  followed  by  fever ;  from  a  simple  thrombosis  of  a 
vessel,  as  such,  fever  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  set  in.  We  can 
certainly  cause  fever  in  dogs  by  the  production  of  numerous  small 
embolic  nests  in  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  injection  of  starch  or 
finely  powdered  coal  into  the  jugular  vein,  as  has  been  shown  by 
Bergmann,  Strieker,  and  Albert,  but  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
effected  with  certainty  with  embolisms  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  may  perhaps  be  dependent  upon  other  conditions  not  yet 
exactly  ascertained. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  it  is  the 
«ame  as  that  of  lymphangoitis  and  other  similar  acute  inflammatory 
processes.  Cautious  inunction  with  mercurial  ointment,  or,  if 
detachment  of  the  coagulum  is  to  be  feared,  covering  the  inflamed 
part  with  a  compress  smeared  therewith,  bladders  filled  with  ice, 
and  absolute  rest  of  the  affected  part  are  indicated.  Of  the  diagnosis 
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and  treatment  of  metastatic  abscesses  at  the  bedside  we  will  speak 
kter  on  in  connection  with  pyaemia.  If  phlebitis  and  thrombosis 
terminate  in  local  suppuration,  we  must  open  the  abscesses  as  soon  as 
we  have  been  able  to  diagnose  them. 


TOL.  II. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 

II.  GENERAIi  INCIDENTAL  DISEASES  WHICH  MAY  SUPERVENE 
UPON  WOUNDS  AND  INFLAMMATION -NESTS,  i.  WOUND- 
AND  INFLAMMATION -FEVER;  2.  SEPTIC  FEVER  AND 
SEPTICEMIA ;   3.  SUPPURATIVE  FEVER  AND  PYEMIA. 

II.  General  Incidental  Diseases  which  may  supervene  upon 
Wounds  and  other  Inflammation  Nests. 

The  locals  incidental  wound-diseases  hitherto  described  are  alwaya 
connected  with  disease  of  the  whole  system ;  this  general  affection  \& 
predominantly  of  a  febrile  character^  although  not  always  so.  Feyer 
is  such  a  complicated  assemblage  of  phenomena  that  it  may  assume 
a  very  different  appearance  on  the  supervention  of  one  symptom  or 
another.  By  general  agreement  the  existence  of  fever  is  now  recog- 
nised only  when  there  is  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
and  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  process  is  estimated  by  the  height  of 
that  temperature.  I  am  not  inclined  to  differ  much  Arom  this 
proposition^  because^  by  refusing  to  accept  it,  we  should  lose  a 
uniform  conception  of  that  which  we  term  "  fever,*'  and  throw 
back  the  theory  of  fever  into  its  former  chaos.  But  I  must  here 
already  point  out  to  you  that  there  exist  many  and  even  very 
dangerous  general  diseased  conditions  in  the  wounded  and  in  indi- 
viduals with  other  inflammation-nests,  in  which  no  increase  whatever 
in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  demonstrable.  The  latter  is^ 
therefore,  only  conditionally  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  danger  in 
which  the  patient  finds  himself.  Besides  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  we  have,  in  fever,  the  following  chief  symptoms  :  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  want  of  appetite,  frequently  combined 
with  nausea,  a  feeling  of  weakness,  profuse  perspiration,  not  nnfre- 
quently  violent  jactitation  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  (in  rigors), 
more  or  less  mental  excitement,  and  inertness  of  the  sensorium. 

Fever  is  a  general  diseased  condition  which  may  arise  from  a 
great  number  of  causes.    According  to  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
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of  the  matters  which  find  their  way  into  the  blood  from  the  inflam- 
mation-nests (either  from  wounds  or  also  directly  through  the  lungs 
and  from  the  alimentary  canal)^  which  we  may  designate  as  fever- 
exciting  (pyrogenic)  poisons^  certain  symptoms  present  themselves 
more  prominently.  Thus  we  have  fever  with  very  high  temperatures 
on  the  subsidence  of  all  other  symptoms,  fever  with  predominating 
inertness  of  the  sensorium,  with  but  slight  increase  of  temperature, 
fever  with  predominance  of  violent  shiverings,  fever  with  predominant 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  fever  with  a  predomina- 
nant  feeling  of  exhaustion,  &c.  Why  should  we  not  admit  a  form 
of  fever  in  which  all  the  other  symptoms  except  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature are  present?  Precisely  this  symptom  might,  on  some 
occasion,  from  some  cause  or  other,  be  masked  or  prevented  from 
being  recognisable.  But,  as  already  said,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  the  definition  of  fever  at  present  in  use,  and  admit  its  existence 
only  when  increased  temperature  of  the  blood  is  demonstrable ;  but 
we  most  add  that  serious,  general,  incidental  wound-  and  inflamma- 
tion-affections exist,  which  run  their  course  without  fever. 

There  is  another  uniform  element  in  the  afiections  here  in  ques- 
tion of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight,  namely,  that  they  all  arUe from 
He  absorption  of  matters  which  have  their  origiii  in  the  wound  or  its 
neighbourhood,  or — what  is  much  the  same  thing — in  an  infiamma- 
tion-nest.  This  absorption  takes  place  through  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  walls  of  the  veins. 

I  imagine  that  the  absorbed  matters,  partly  in  a  state  of  solution, 
partly  so  finely  granular  as  to  pass  through  filtering  paper,  advance 
lapidly  with  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  centre  of  the  veins,  but 
only  very  slowly  on  their  inner  surface  and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
since  the  blood  itself  advances  very  slowly  along  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  poisonous  matters  penetrate  gradually 
into  the  walls,  and  through  them  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  where 
they  produce  the  periphlebitic  and  perilymphangoitic  inflammations 
already  mentioned,  while  the  matters  carried  forward  with  the  cen- 
tral stream  in  the  vessels  rapidly  become  mixed  with  the  blood. 

Herein  we  agree  with  the  present  views  as  regards  wound-fever, 
bflanmiation-fever,  septicaemia,  and  pyaemia,  less  perhaps  when  it  is 
also  a  question  of  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  delirium  nervosum,  and 
acute  mania.  There  are,  however,  important  grounds  for  regarding 
Uie  latter  diseases  also  as  being  of  humoral  origin,  for  which  reason 
I  shall  not  further  subdivide  the  diseases  here  in  question. 
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1.  Wound-  and  InJlammation'Fever, 

I  have  already  explained  that  the  fever  which  occurs  in  the 
wounded  arises  partly  from  the  taking  up  of  matters  which  originate 
in  the  decaying  tissues  on  the  wound-surfaces,  partly  horn  the 
taking  up  of  matters  which  are  formed  in  the  tissues  during  the 
traumatic  or  incidental  processes  of  inflammation.  With  this 
assumption,  which  we  sought  briefly  to  justify  on  a  former  occasion, 
it  will  depend  partly  upon  the  local  conditions  for  absorption,  partly 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  respective  pyrogenic  matters 
absorbed,  how  great  the  degree  of  poisoning  will  be.  There  are 
cases  in  which  such  a  rapid  closure  of  the  vessels  laid  open  by  the 
injuiy,  and  such  a  rapid  circumscription  of  the  whole  traumatic 
inflammation-nest  occur  that,  in  the  first  instance,  no  general  in- 
fection or  fever  whatever  is  set  up,  nor  yet  perhaps  at  all  later  on. 
These  cases  are  rare  with  extensive  injuries,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  ideal  normal  cases,  in  which  the  plastic  infiltration  at  the  edges 
of  the  wound  leads  rapidly  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  latter  to 
a  new  formation  of  firm  organised  tissue  fitting  closely  into  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  either  with  direct  conversion  into  cicatricial  tissue  or 
with  previous  formation  of  granulations.  If  we  accept  these  cases 
as  normal  types,  every  wound-fever  is  a  pathological  incident.  We 
must  admit  this  in  theory,  but  in  the  generality  of  cases  with  wounds 
of  any  considerable  extent,  fever  supervenes  sooner  or  later,  and  on 
that  account  it  appeared  necessary,  when  describing  the  general 
condition  of  the  wounded,  to  speak  of  wound-fever.  Much  remains, 
however,  to  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  which  would 
liave  been  difiicult  to  you  to  understand  at  an  earlier  period.  Let 
us  first  of  all  speak  of  the  time  at  which  the  wound-fener  usually 
appears  and  of  the  course  which  it  runs.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  those  in  which  the  injury  occurred  in  tissues  previously  healthy, 
the  fever  does  not  commence  until  the  second  day,  rises  rapidly, 
continues  with  morning  remissions  for  some  days  at  a  certain  height, 
and  then  gradually  (seldom  within  twenty-four  hours)  ceases  en- 
tirely. According  to  my  very  numerous  observations,  the  wound- 
fever  begins  far  most  frequently  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  injury.  It  is  customary  to  represent  these  febrile  move- 
ments graphically  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  74. 

The  curve  shows  that  after  a  primary  amputation  of  the  arm. 
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lendered  mtoamrj  by  an  injaiy,  where  it  happened  that  no  observa- 
tion was  taken  on  the  first  daj,  the  fever  did  not  set  in  nntil  the  third 
dajy  then  continned  nntil  the  seventh  daj ;  this  patient  then  re- 
mained free  from  fever  from  the  eighth  daj,  while  in  other  cases 
seoondaiy  feveis  not  nnfreqentlj  occor  after  amputations.  Such  a 
course  of  wound-fever  is  prettj  common.  I  explain  this  to  mjselC 
in  the  following  manner : — ^Immediately  after  the  injury^  the  tissue  of 
the  edges  of  the  wound  was  closed  by  plastic  infiltration ;  on  the 
third  day  this  began  to  suppurate  and  become  mixed  with  shreds 
of  decayed  tissue  on  the  surfrce  of  the  wound,  and  there  was  thus 
set  up  a  moderately  extensive  inflammation  of  the  amputation- 
stump,  with  absorption  of  pus  and  other  products  of  decay  and  in- 
flammation; thb  absorption  went  on  until  it  was  stopped  on 
mechanical  grounds  (diminished  pressure,  thickening  and  partial 
closure  of  the  vessels,  &c).     In  other  cases,  the  fever  commences 

Fig.  74. 


Fever  carve  after  amputation  of  the  arm.  Recoyery.  The  ordinttes  of  thi» 
and  the  following  fever  curves  show  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  accord- 
ing to  Celsias,  every  degree  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  the  abscisse  signify 
the  days  of  the  disease ;  the  curve  is  drawn  according  to  the  observations 
taken  daily,  morning  and  evening ;  the  two  broad  lines  signify  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  highest  and  minimum  of  the  lowest  normal  temperature  iiv 
healthy  individuals. 
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on  the  very  day  of  the  injury;  we  meet  with  this  not  unfrequently, 
on  the  one  hand^  when  blood  has  been  shut  in  between  the  edges  of 
wounds  sewn  together  and  rapidly  become  decomposed^  and  abo 
when  operations  have  been  performed  in  tissues  which  have  under- 
gone inflaomiatory  infiltration.  The  following  case  may  serve  as  an 
instance  of  the  second  (fig.  75) : 


r 


Days  of  the  Disease. 


i. 


Fever  curve  after  resection  of  a  carious  wrist-joint,  with  great  infiltration  of 

the  soft  parts.    Recovery. 

In  chronic-inflammatory  infiltrated  portions  of  tissue  the  finest 
lymphatic  capillaries  are  perhaps  contracted  and  partly  closed^  and 
on  that  account  already  have  not  for  a  long  time  carried  off  properly 
the  serum  from  the  tissue^  but  the  middle-sized  lymphatic  and 
venous  trunks,  which  have  long  been  subjected  to  increased  pres- 
sure in  chronic  inflammation,  are  undoubtedly  dilated,  and  perhaps^ 
on  account  of  rigidity  of  the  tissue,  partially  gaping,  and  thuSj 
unless  very  rapidly  closed  by  plastic  infiltration,  take  up  from  the 
very  commancement  a  large  quantity  of  the  wound-secretions. 
This  explanation  of  mine  of  the  earlier  or  later  setting  in  of  the 
wound-fever  is   purely   hypothetical;    but    it   is   founded  upon 
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mmaRNis  obacititiuM,  aad  h»  derekiped  itself  in  in j  mind  from 
them.  It  miglit  ibo  be  A-sMmtii  tint  the  mittcw  taken  vp  into 
the  blood  net  ifiy  tkmlj  in  one  cue,  Terr  qmckl j  in  another,  but 
this  is  Car  from  probable.  So  km;  as  tbe  cnilicr  Tiev  stfll  preraikd 
diat  fe¥er  alw^s  resnlted  from  an  irritation  of  the  nerresy  it  was 
neeeasaiy  to  bear  in  mind  that  sndi  irritation,  and  cooseqnentlj  its 
fdnile  aetion,  might  be  set  op  at  Teir  different  periods.  I  hare 
abandoned  tins  wksw  withont,  however,  nnder»tiniatii^  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  nervous  system  plays  in  the  production  and 
phrnnnipna  of  fever. 

7%€  duratiom  of  wommifecer  is  generally  about  seven  days ;  at 
least  it  is  seldom  longer  without  visible  local  complication. 

If  an  incidental  inflammation  set  in  around  the  wound,  whether 
of  die  ceOnlar  tissue,  the  lymphatics^  or  the  veins,  the  fever  (which 
j^ipears  as  injiammatary  ucomdmry  fever  either  in  direct  connectimi 
with  the  wonnd-fever^  or  after  several  or  even  many  fever- 
free  days),  occurs  simultaneously  with  this  inflammation,  or  ap- 
parently precedes  it.  I  say  apparently,  because  we  may  often 
have  overlooked  the  first  b^innings  of  the  local  process  in  such 
cases^  either  because  they  perhaps  offered  no  striking  phenomena^ 
or  because  the  poisonous  matter  infected  the  mass  of  the  blood 
more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  course  of  such 
secondary  fevers  depends  entirely  upon  the  course  of  the  local  in- 
flammatory processes ;  with  the  commencement  and  spread  of  the 
latter  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  frequently  with  initial  rigors. 
The  longer  such  secondary  fevers  continue,  the  longer,  that  is,  the 
poisoning  goes  on,  so  much  more  dangerous  does  the  state  of  the 
patient  become ;  rapid  emaciatioD,  profuse  perspirations,  sleepless- 
ness, and  constant  want  of  appetite  are  the  evil  symptoms.  Yery 
pronounced  erysipelas  or  violent  inflammation  of  the  trunks  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  the  comparatively 
most  favorable  forms  of  incidental  inflammations,  because  they 
generally  lead  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  to  a  distinct,  for  the  most 
part  favorable  termination,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  possess 
something  of  a  typical  character,  although  the  duration  of  an 
erysipelas  may  vary  from  three  to  thirty  days  or  more,  and  cause 
extreme  prostration.  The  fever  curve  shows  at  first  a  rapid  rise, 
then  remains  about  a  certain  height,  generally  with  morning  remis- 
sions, not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature ; 
the  same  holds  good  for  lymphangoitis.     It  rarely  happens,  fortu- 
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Vtff^f  (mrfti  in  erjiiipeUs  tranmaticam  ambubuis  faciei,  eipilis,  et  ooQi  ood- 
RMrfMrin^  ntUr  the  extirpation  of  cftooer  of  the  lip.    Reeoreiy. 

Uh'mI  itrftCArfm,  not  to  be  calculated.  The  loss  of  strength,  the 
i'.mm^iuiUrti,  iht  irritability  of  the  patients  attain  the  highest  de- 
Hm-Ms  An  inUrnnitting  tjrpe  of  fever  and  metastatic  inflammations, 
tiioM  <:Uitt  njrrnptomfl  of  the  malignant  wound-fevers  which  we 
ili!iiif<nat4s  M  **  |ijrtf:inia/'  are,  in  such  cases,  always  much  to  be 

III  hII  thi^NO  kvv.n,  the  quantity  of  urea  is  always  greatly  increased 
and  ^rnflrally  exceeds  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food. 
At  liin  nainci  timC|  according  to  recent  investigations,  the  weight  of 
llin  body  denrrancs  considerably. 


So  long  as  tlie  general  symptoms,  especially  those  connected  with 
(erer,  do  not  go  beyond  what  has  been  described  above,  and  espe- 
ciaiif  so  long  us  death  does  not  ensue,  we  usually  content  ourselves 
with  the  terms  "  wound  fever,  suppurative  fever,  secondary  fever," 
But  if  other  symptoms  supervene,  and  death  follows,  two  other 
terms  for  aach  very  violent  infections  have  come  into  general  use, 
namely,  "  septioeniia"  and  "  pyBemia."  We  will  adhere  to  these 
accepted  terms. 

2.     Sfptic  Fever — Sep/icantia. 

By  septicemia  is  understood  a,  for  the  most  part,  acute  general 
ectioDj  which  arises  from  the  taking  up  of  various  kinds  of  putrid 
ibstances  into  the  blood,  and  it  ia  believed  that  these  potrid  sub- 
■Dcea  so  change  the  quality  of  the  blood  that  it  can  no  longer  fullil 
k  physiological  functions.  We  can  cause  this  disease  iu  animals 
f  injecting  ichor  into  the  blood  or  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
i  experience  bas  shown  that  larger  animals  especially  (large  dogs, 
Ba)  may,  under  certain  conditions,  survive  the  ichorous  poisoning 
I  the  blood,  although  much  weakened  thereby.  Special  conditions 
are  required  for  the  taking  up  of  ichorous  substances  into  the  blood 
of  human  beings ;  an  absorption  of  sach  substances  through  the 
Itealthy  akin  and  mucous  membranes  only  takes  place  if  the  putrid 
bstancea  themselves  are,  at  the  same  time,  destructive,  corroding, 
EeventuaUy  attained  an  active  penetrating  power.  Diseased  por- 
9  of  skin,  or  raw  surfaces,  on  the  contrary,  take  up  such  ichorous 
inces  more  easily,  but  again  only  under  certain  circumstances ; 
e  rabatances  do  not,  for  instance,  easily  penetrate  well-organised, 
panjnred,  granulating  surfaces.  We  may  cover  a  healthy  granu- 
iling  wound  in  a  dog  with  tint  dipped  into  the  most  offensive 
ichorous  mult«r,  and,  unless  tiie  latter  contain  some  corroding  sub- 
stances capable  of  destroying  the  granulations,  the  animal  will  not 
become  diseased ;  the  ichor  is  not  absorbed.  Erom  this  I  conclude 
that  the  poison  must  be  prevented  in  some  way  from  penetrating 
into  the  blood-vessels  situated  upon  the  surface  of  the  granulations. 
From  these  special  conditions  under  which  the  infection  by  means 
of  putrid  substances  usually  takes  place,  it  appears  to  he  proved 
ihftl  Uie  respective  poison  is  unable  to  penetrate  the  mucous  sub- 
ftancc  of  the  granulations,  or  that  it  is  cbielly  taken  up  by  the 
lyupliatic  vessels,  as  I  already  mentioned  formerly.  If  you  further 
bac  in  miod  Uiat,  in  the  case  of  contused  wounds,  decaying  shreds 
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of  firm  connectiye  tissne,  especiallj  of  tendons  and  faseie&,  often 
remain  for  a  long  time  lying  npon  the  otherwise  heahhj  grannlatii^ 
woand  withont  anj  passage  of  septic  poison  from  them  through  the 
superficial  blood-vessels  of  the  grannlatiom  into  the  blood,  this 
observation  serves  to  complete  the  experiment  in  dogs*  I  will  not 
deny  that  perhaps,  nnder  certain  dilated  conditions  of  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  by  means  of  capillary  attraction,  in- 
fectious  matters  may  also  pass  into  the  blood  from  thromU  in  tiie 
vessels;  neither  will  I  deny  that  cells  may  take  up  molecular 
septic  substances  and  carry  them  into  blood-vessels;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  this  mode  of  infection  as  exceptional,  especially 
if  the  infectious  substances  are  not  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  consist 
of  minute  granules,  and  are  taken  up,  for  instance,  in  the  form  of 
dust.  It  has  been  said  in  objection  to  this  that  undissolved 
granules  in  the  blood  could  not  act  deleteriously,  because  only  sub- 
stances in  solution  are  capable  of  poisoning  the  blood.  That  is 
quite  correct;  but  we  know  that  metallic  mercury  is  ako  not 
soluble  in  the  blood,  and  yet^  in  the  form  of  grey  ointment  applied 
to  the  skin,  may  cause  poisoning,  i.^.  profuse  salivation.  We  do 
not  know  whether  or  how  the  quicksilver  becomes  dissolved  in  the 
tissues,  but  we  see  that  it  also  acts  when  introduced  undissolved 
into  them.  One  remark  more  I  must  make^  namely,  that  septic 
substances  may  undoubtedly  be  forced  through  granulating  surfaces 
and  the  walls  of  abscesses  into  the  tissues,  the  lymphatic  vessels^ 
and  the  veins.  The  conditions  of  pressure  about  wounds  and  in 
inflammation-nests  and  in  the  cavities  of  abscesses  are  of  great  im- 
portance clinically,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  shonld  be 
carefully  watched  and  studied.  This  can  be  done  better  at  the 
bedside,  however,  than  here. 

As  regards  the  sound  parts  of  the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  has  hitherto  been  proved  for  the  lungs  only  that  substances 
in  the  form  of  dust  (coal)  can  pass  into  them,  and  thence  into  the 
bronchial  glands^  and  presumably  into  the  blood,  while  the  absorp- 
tion of  undissolved  substances  into  the  chyle  and  blood-vessels  of 
the  intestines  has  not  yet  been  observed  nor  found  to  be  producible 
experimentally. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  ascertain  what  sub- 
stance in  the  decomposed  animal  tissues  is  the  actual  poisonous 
principle,  and  for  this  purpose  decomposing  fluids  have  been  treated 
chemically  until  a  substance  was  at  last  obtained  which  produced^  in 
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▼erjminate  qosntity,  the  phenomena  of  septic  intoxication.  Thus 
BeiguuBu  has  obtained  from  decomponng  beer-yeast  a  crystallising 
body  of  that  kind,  which  he  calls  sepsim.  To  show  that  this  body 
<mfy,  which  Fischer  could  not  obtain  from  decomposing  serum  or 
decomposing  pos,  is  the  poisonous  principle,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  prore  the  innocence  of  all  oth^  chemical  bodies  resulting  from 
the  process  of  deccHnposition.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  butyric  acid,  leucin,  and  many 
o4her  substances  resultii^  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters 
set,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  more  or  less  septically.  It  appears 
to  me  very  probaUe  that  in  decomposing  fluids,  according  to  their 
nature^  the  degree  of  their  concentration,  their  temperature,  &c., 
very  many  diflTerent  poisonous  bodies  are  formed,  which  I  can 
further  represent  to  myself  as  being  in  a  state  of  constant  change 
until  they  reach  a  final  stage ;  whether  such  final  stage  is  always 
the  same  is  a  question  not  yet  solved.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
discussing  these  difficult  questions  at  length  3  so  far  as  my  ex- 
periences, observations,  and  studies  reach^  I  consider  it  at  least  in 
the  Ingbest  degree  probable  that  the  septic  matters  are  already 
formed  in  the  inflamed  and  gangrenous  tissues  and  pass  into  the 
blood  as  efficient  poisons.  This  view  stands  in  opposition  to  another, 
according  to  which  the  ferment,  which  only  exercises  its  destructive 
fermenting  or  decomposition-exciting  power  after  entering  the  blood, 
passes  into  that  fluid  from  the  tissues  (originally  from  the  air,  O. 
Weber).  According  to  this  view,  the  septic  matters  absorbed  are 
not,  in  themselves,  poisonous,  but  first  generate  the  poison  in  the 
Uood  itself  from  some  of  its  constituent  parts. 

Quite  recently  this  hypothesis  has  been  more  closely  defined  to 
the  effect  that  the  excitors  of  fermentation  are  cocci  (monads, 
Hueter)  or  bacteria.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  view  because  I  could 
not  find  micrococci  either  in  the  blood  of  living  persons  who  died 
of  septicaemia,  or  in  the  blood  of  such  persons  soon  after  death. 
I  nrast  further  add  that  I  was  also  unable  to  find,  some  time  after 
the  operation,  coed  and  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  living  animals  into 
i^oee  bodies  I  had  injected  fluids  containing  those  organisms,  and 
whidi  died  of  the  septic  poisoning;  neither  could  I  find  them  in 
the  blood  of  those  animals  some  hours  after  death.  It  appeared 
from  this  as  if  cocci  and  bacteria  not  only  do  not  increase  in  the 
living  blood,  but  even  soon  die  in  it.  According  to  these  observa- 
tionsj  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  existence  of  a  hsemato- 
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zymotic  process  from  organisms  in  septicaemia.  Numerous  works 
on  these  highly  interesting  questions  have  failed  to  furnish  any 
decisive  explanation.  According  to  the  investigations  of  A.  Hiller 
and  E.  Anders,  it  appears  certain  that  the  much-discussed  putrid 
poison  is  not  only  attached  to  the  micro-organisms,  but  also  exists 
in  a  state  of  solution  and  detached  from  them  in  the  fluids  acting 
as  poisons,  but  yet  not  in  every  case.  Especially  remarkable  appear 
to  me  A.  Hitler's  experiments,  in  which  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  killed 
by  means  of  a  putrid  fluid  free  from  bacteria  proved,  when  injected 
into  another  rabbit,  to  be  again  fatally  poisonous  and  so  on,  with 
increasing  eflect,  many  times  over.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  this  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence 
of  a  constantly  renewed  and  increasing  inanimate  ferment.  When 
Davaine  first  made  known  the  same  experiments  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining bacteria,  followed  by  the  same  results,  which  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  Strieker,  it  was  thought  almost  certain  that  such 
processes  were  only  explainable  by  means  of  a  living  ferment;  the 
necessity  of  accepting  this  view  has  now  again  become  less  pressing 
from  the  above-mentioned  experiments  of  A.  Hiller.  At  all  events 
more  attention  must  be  paid  in  further  experiments  to  separating,  if 
possible,  the  "septogenic  ferment ''  from  the  final  product  of  the 
process  of  fermentation,  the  '^  septic  poison/'  This  will  probably 
cost  much  labour ;  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  septogenic  fer- 
ment, in  itself,  is  a  septic  poison  for  many  animals. 

After  these  general  remarks  we  will  take  into  consideration  those 
surgical  cases  which  furnish  opportunities  for  septic  infection.  First 
of  all  come  the  cases  in  which  decomposition  takes  place  in  recent 
wounds ;  whether  intense,  unusual,  local  and  general  infection  will 
occur,  generally  becomes  evident  during  the  first  three  days.  If 
the  local  infection  present  itself  in  the  form  of  moderate  inflamma- 
tion, which  soon  leads  to  healthy  circumscribed  suppuration,  and 
the  general  infection  be  followed  by  slight  fever  only,  the  aflection 
belongs  to  the  class  of  simple  wound-fevers ;  but  if  the  local  affec- 
tion be  very  extensive,  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  with  ichorous 
products  ensue,  while  the  general  condition  assumes  a  special  cha- 
racter to  be  described  further  presently,  we  employ  the  term  "  sep- 
ticsemia.'^  In  other  cases  there  is  a  more  extensive  gangrenous 
nest  resulting  from  a  wound,  or  occurring  spontaneously  (e,^.  gan- 
grene from  diseased  arteries),  from  which  the  absorption  of  decom- 
posing matters  follows,  and  this  happens  more  frequently  and 
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intenaelj  with  moist  thia  with  diy  gingiene.  In  a  similtf  manner 
the  condition  for  the  absorption  of  potrid  substances  is  fnnushed  if, 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  placental  surface  of  the  ntems 
become  gangrenous.  Some  of  the  cases  of  puerpoal  fe?er  are  cases 
of  septicemia. 

It  will  be  intelligible  to  you  Hal  ike  conception  of  tie  dUauc 
**9epiicamia*'  re$t^  e^semtiallj  tipom  a»  (etiological  bansy  as,  for 
instance,  also  the  group  of  diseases  ^  typhus,"  and  that  the  milder 
septic  wound-feyer  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  septicemia  as 
typhous  febricula  to  typhus,  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
employ  the  term  '^  septic  febricula."  But  as  typhus  in  its  indivi- 
dual forms  is  characterised  symptomatologically  and  pathologico- 
anatomically,  so  is  this  also  the  case  with  septicsemia,  although  its 
pa&ologico-anatomical  characteristics  are  but  slightly  marked.  But 
by  what  is  the  course  of  septicsemia  characterised  ?  When  are  we 
to  speak  of  a  severe  case  of  wound-fever  as  '^  septicsemic  ?  "  Here 
the  symptoms  connected  with  the  nervous  system  are  to  be  espe- 
cially noted ;  the  patients  are  apathetic^  sleepy,  or  even  comatose ; 
fearful  excitement  is  less  frequent ;  furious,  maniacal  delirium  some- 
times exists.  The  subjective  feeling  is  good  \  the  patients  do  not 
suffer  much.  The  tongue  is  dry,  frequently  of  a  woody  hardness, 
which  gives  to  the  speech  of  these  patients  something  peculiarly 
laboured ;  the  patients  are  thirsty,  but  seldom  satisfy  their  thirst 
because  they  feel  it  but  httle  on  account  of  their  general  apathy. 
Frequently,  but  not  always,  profuse  diarrhoea  sets  in,  more  rarely 
vomiting.  At  first  there  may  be  profuse  sweating,  later  on  the  skin 
is  dry  and  has  a  withered  appearance.  The  urine  is  scanty,  very 
concentrated,  sometimes  albuminous.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
patients  pass  their  stools  and  urine  under  them.  Gangrenous  bed- 
sores upon  the  sacrum  form  very  early.  The  fever  generally  runs 
high  at  first ;  intercurrent  rigors  in  the  course  of  the  disease  never 
occur  in  a  case  of  simple  acute  septicsemia ;  initial  rigors  are  also  a 
very  rare  symptom.  In  the  further  course  of  the  disease  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  the  normal  point,  seldom  below  it,  and  the  patient 
generally  dies  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  collapse,  with  a 
thready,  very  rapid  pulse.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  and  tongue 
are  more  important  for  the  prognosis  of  the  septicsemic  condition 
than  the  temperature.  A  contracted  and  rapid  pulse  and  a  dry 
tongue  are  unfavorable  symptoms;  normal  temperature  therewith 
has  no  prognostic  value,  while  very  high  or  very  low  temperatures 
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no  doubt  tender  the  prt^nosis  still  less  bvonbte.    The  agony  often 
lasts  mare  than  twenty>four  hoare. 
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Fcvei  cmre  ia  septicBmis  after  extirpation  of  an  enormoui  lipoma  batmen 
the  masclea  of  the  thigh.    Death. 

This  is  the  regolar  coarse  in  cases  of  simple  acute  septicemia 
occurnng  after  a  recent  injory ;  the  patient  may,  however,  die  in 
the  first  stage  with  a  rising  temperature.  There  are,  farther,  caaea 
in  which  the  commencement  of  the  fever  is  scarcely  muked  at  all 
by  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  and,  lastly,  cases  which  run  their 
course  entirely  withoat  fever  or  with  an  abnormally  tow  tempeiatare. 
The  latter  occurs  with  a  subacute  course,  especially  in  elderly  sub- 
jects with  spontaneous  gangrene ;  but  the  other  symptoms  akeady 
mentiooed  are  then,  for  the  most  part,  all  present.  We  see  bom 
this,  as  also  especially  from  the  above  curve,  lAat  the  falling  oftAe 
lemperattire  w  6y  no  meant,  in  iUelf,  a  sign  i^  improvement,  but  that 
also  the  other  general  symptoms — strength,  state  of  sensorium, 
tongue,'pulse — most  be  taken  into  account.  The  most  serious  cases 
of  all  are  those  in  which,  somewhere  aboat  the  middle  or  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  day,  extreme  collajue  mtk  eyamotu  snddeidf 
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mIb  in,  which  then  generally  causes  death  in  a  few  hours.  Such 
patients  make  exactly  the  same  impression  as  cholera  patients  in  the 
cold  stage,  except  that  in  septicaemia  vomiting  and  constant  diarrhoea 
are  seldom  present.  The  patients  appear  as  if  suddenly  poisoned, 
after  having  perhi^  felt  quite  well  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  opearation.  Just  in  these  cases,  which  may  also  be 
oombined  with  diphtheria,  the  secretion  from  the  wound  is  by  no 
means  ill-smelling ;  the  nose  detects  no  signs  of  decomposition.  It 
is  not  demonstrable  whether  the  poisonous  matter  in  these  cases 
differs  from  the  usual  one,  or  whether  the  inflammatory  change  in 
the  tissues  here  furnishes  an  especially  large  amount  of  poisonous 
prodocts.  The  difference  in  the  features  of  the  disease  in  septicaemia 
is,  according  to  what  I  have  said  above,  pretty  considerable ;  this 
proves  nothing,  however,  against  the  assumption  that  the  septic 
poison  is  always  the  same,  for  similar  differences  exist  in  the  pheno- 
saena  of  cholera,  gangrene  of  the  spleen  (Milzbrand),  diphtheria,  or 
tJke  bites  of  snakes,  in  which  diseases  we  do  not  on  that  account 
recc^ise  different  kinds,  but  only  differences  in  the  intensity  and 
quantity  of  the  poison  absorbed,  and  differences  in  the  power  of 
resistance  in  individuals. 

I  hope  that  you  will  have  formed  for  yourselves  from  what  I 
have  said  a  correct  idea  of  septicsemia.  The  prognoM  is,  in  strongly 
marked  cases  of  the  disease,  extremely  unfavorable ;  we  will  speak  of 
the  treatment  at  the  end  of  this  part. 

We  now  come  to  iiit  posUnuyrtem  appearances.  We  occasionally 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  again  in  the  dead  body  the  oedematous 
infiltration  and  the  blueish  and  brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin 
which  we  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  during  life. 
In  other  cases,  which  ran  a  longer  course  (six  to  eight  days),  we  find 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  steeped  in  a  bloody,  serous  fluid ;  in 
cases  running  a  still  longer  course  (a  fortnight  or  more),  there  is 
generally  very  extensive  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with 
more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin.  The  internal  organs 
often  present  no  appearance  of  disease  whatever.  If  constant 
diarrhoea  existed  during  life,  there  is  often  swelling  of  the  solitary 
and  conglobate  glands  of  the  intestines.  The  spleen  is  frequently 
enlarged  and  softened,  seldom  normally  large  and  firm ;  the  liver 
is,  for  the  most  part,  vascular,  flabby,  perhaps,  also  strikingly 
friable,  but  without  any  further  change.  The  blood  in  the  heart  is 
frequently  lumpy,  partly  coagulated,  pitchy ;  in  rare  cases,  firmly 
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-coagulated,  lardaceoos ;  the  lungs  are  in  most  cases  normal.  We 
frequently  find  slight  diffused  pleurisy  on  one  or  both  sides,  perhaps 
also  traces  of  pericarditis ;  the  kidneys  are  often  swollen,  and  the 
serum  scraped  from  their  cut  surfaces  turbid.  I  will  speak  more 
fully  of  these  diffused,  metastatic  inflammations  not  resulting  from 
embolism  when  on  the  subject  of  pysemia;  this  is  not  very  im- 
portant here,  any  more  than  the  embolic  infarctus  and  ichorous 
abscesses  also  observed  exceptionally  in  septicaemia  when  the 
patients  resisted  the  disease  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thromboses 
formed  in  the  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  or  gan- 
grenous nest. 

Since  nothing  peculiar  has  hitherto  been  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis  of  the  blood  after  death  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  post-mortem  appearances  present  but  little  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  features  of  the  disease  are  essentially 
of  an  setiologico'Symptomatological  character;  if  we  had  not 
seen  the  patient  during  life  we  should  often  seek  in  vain  in  the 
dead  body  for  a  palpable  cause  of  death. 

Many  surgeons  prefer  saying  that  the  person  injured  or  operated 
upon  succumbed  to  a  severe  typhous  wound-fever,  rather  than 
employ  the  term  "  septicaemia. '^  No  etymological  objection  can  be 
made  to  this,  although  I  cannot  regard  it  as  practical ;  the  word 
"  typhous  "  is  here  applied  in  its  older  sense,  as  ru^oc  was  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  "  heaviness,  stolidity  i'  later  on,  the  term  *'  typhous 
fevers  "  was  used  quite  generally  to  describe  febrile  states  in  which 
the  patients  are  "  stupid ;''  during  the  last  twenty  years  only, 
distinctly  characterised  infectious  diseases  related  to  each  other  have 
been  classed  under  '^  typhus.'^  It  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  this  as 
it  now  is,  and  not  again  to  generalise  the  expression  *^  typhous." 
Virchow,  it  is  true,  also  uses  the  term  *^  ichorsemia  '^  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  septicaemia,  but  the  attempt  to  reintroduce  that 
expression  does  not  appear  likely  to  succeed. 

3.  Suppurative  fever,  pycsmia. 

Pyaemia  is  a  disease  which  we  believe  to  arise  from  the  taking  up 
of  pus  or  of  the  constituent  parts  of  pus  into  the  blood.  It  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  simple  inflammatory  fever  and  secondary 
fever  as  septicaemia  does  to  simple,  primary  wound-fever,  and  is 
especially  striking  symptomatologically  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mittent occurrence  of  accessions  of  fever,  pathologico-anatomically 
on  account  of  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  metastatic  abscesses 
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lod  diffused  metastatic  in  flam  mat  ions.     S^noaymous  terms  for  this 
c  are — metastatic  paruleat  djscraaia,  purulent  disease,  puru- 
!Bt  diathesis. 

r  That  jou  may  be  able  to  form  for  yourselves  an  approximate 

pnltminary  idea  of  this  disease,  I  will  describe  to  you  a  case  of 

pyfemia.     A  patient  is  bronght  into  the  hospital  with  a  compound 

fncturc  of  the  kg    immediately  above  the  auklc-joiot,  aud   an 

!  contused  wound.     The  injury  was  caused  by  the  falling 

r  a  Tcry  heavy  weight  upon  the  part.     You  examine  the  wouurl, 

1  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia,  but  believe  the  injury  to 

1  of   such  a  nature  that  recovery  is  possible.     You  therefore 

jply  a  dressing  and  the  patient  goes  on  at  first  very  well,  with  but 

ttie  fever,  until  about  the  third  or  fourth  day.     The  wound  now 

Iwcomes  more  inflamed,  and  secretes  comparatively  little  ]>us ;  the 

Blcin  in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  asdematoos,  red,  the  patient  has 

more  fever,  esjieciaiiy  in  the  evening,  the  swelling  around  the  wound 

^^t|iUtKaaes  and  extends  gradually.     The  whole  leg  is  swelled  and 

^^■•d,  the  ankle-joint  very  painful,  and  on  making  pressure  upon  the 

^Hhg,  thtDj  ill-smelling  pus  escapes  nnth  diiliculty  from  the  wound ; 

^^Bm  swelling  is  confined  to  the  leg,  the  sensorium  is  not  aflected, 

^^Blld  there  is  no  sign  of  intense,  acute  septicaemia.     The  patieni  is 

^^Hxtremely  sensitive  when  the  dressing  is  renewed  and  very  low- 

^lirited,   a   febris   remittens  continua,  with  rather  high  evening 

temperatures  and  a  decidedly  rapid  pulse,  has  set  in,  the  pulse  is 

lull  nod  teuse,  the  appetite  is  lost  entirely,  and  the  tongue  is  thickly 

Bated.     It  is  now  about  the  twelfth  day  after  the  injury.     A  large 

kntity  of  pus  flows  from  several  parts  of  the  wound,  and  some- 

kat  above  it  distinct  fluctuation  can  be  felt.     This  suppuraliug 

bvity  may  indeed  be  emj)tied  into  the  wound  with  difficulty  by 

Mure,  but  the  exit  is  much  impeded,  and  it  is  best,  therefore,  to 

)  an  incision  at  that  jioint.     When  this  is  done,  a  moderate 

^nantity  of   pus  comes  away,  soou  after  which  the  patient  has 

violcot  rigors,  then  dry,  burning    heat,  and  eventually   profuse 

perspiration.     The  appearance  of  the  wound  itnproves  somewhat, 

t  this  doc-s  not  last  long ;  we  soon  observe  in  its  neighbourhood, 

e  posteriorly  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  a  fresh  suppurating  cavity  ; 

I  occur  again,  fresh  counter-openings  become  necessary  at 

■  points,  to  provide  a  pro|)cr  escape  everywhere  for  the  im- 

e  quantity  of  pus  secreted.     The  left  leg  is  the  one  injured  ; 

e  morning  the  patient  complains  of  violent  pain  in  the  right 
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knee,  which  is  somewhat  swollen  and  painful  when  moved.  The 
patient  passes  sleepless  nights,  eats  scarcely  anything,  but  drinks 
a  great  deal,  is  much  reduced  and  emaciated,  especially  in  the 
face,  the  skin  becomes  slightly  yellow,  and  the  rigors  recur.  The 
patient  now  begins  to  complain  of  oppression  at  the  chest  and 
coughs  a  little,  but  expectorates  only  a  small  quantity  of  mucous 
sputa.  On  examining  the  chest  you  find,  as  yet,  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  pleuritic  exudation  on  one  or  both  sides  from  which  the 
patient  does  not  suffer  much ;  so  much  the  more  does  he  complain 
of  the  right  knee,  which  is  now  much  swollen  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid.  Since  the  patient  sweats  very  much,  the  urine 
becomes  very  concentrated  and  sometimes  contains  albumen.  At 
last  bedsores  form,  but  the  patient  does  not  complain  much  of 
them ;  he  lies  quietly  now,  partly  comatose  and  muttering  in  a  low 
voice.  It  is  now  about  the  twentieth  day  after  the  injury ;  the 
wound  is  dry,  the  patient  looks  very  wretched ;  the  face  and  neck 
are  especially  wasted,  the  skin  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  the  eyes 
dull,  the  tongue,  protruded  tremulously,  is  quite  dry,  the  skin 
cool,  the  temperature  low,  and  rising  somewhat  in  the  evening  only, 
the  pulse  small  and  rapid,  the  respiration  slow,  and  the  breath  has 
a  peculiar,  cadaverous  odour.  The  patient  becomes  completely  un- 
conscious, and  may,  perhaps,  continue  in  this  state  for  twenty-four 
hours  before  death  takes  place.  You  now  make  the  post-mortem, 
and  find  nothing  pathological  in  the  cranial  cavity ;  the  contents  of 
the  pericardium  and  heart  are  normal ;  in  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle  there  is  a  firm,  white,  fibrinous  coagulum ;  the  cavities  of 
both  pleurae  are  filled  with  a  turbid  serous  fluid ;  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  is  covered  with  a  network  of  icteric  layers  of  fibrine.  You 
pull  this  off  and  find  beneath  it,  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  but 
especially  at  its  surface,  pretty  firm  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  bean 
or  chestnut.  These  are  found  predominantly  in  the  lower  lobes, 
and  show,  in  section,  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  ab9ceisei. 
The  somewhat  thickened  parenchyma  of  the  lung  forms  the 
capsule  of  a  cavity  which  is  tilled  with  pus  and  decayed  lung 
tissue.  Others  of  these  nodules  appear  of  a  blood-red  colour  when 
cut  through,  their  section-surface  is  somewhat  granular,  in  their 
mid^t  is  found  here  and  there  pus  in  varying  quantities,  and  it  is 
evident  that  from  them  the  abscesses  proceed.  You  have  here  the 
T^'d  infarcius  terminating  in  the  formation  of  abscesses  with  whidi 
you  are  already  familiar.     Some  of  these  abscesses  lie  so  nau  Hie 
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irface  that  the  pleara  also  becomes  implicated,  so  that  the  pleurisy 

s  set  in  SMOiidarily.    Tiie  liver  is  rather  vuscukr  and  (riable,  bat 

bthiDg  further  abnormal  is  observable  in  it.     The  spleen,  which  ia 

menhat   enlarged,  shows   in   section  some   firm,  wedge-shaped 

nodules,  with  their  apices  inwards   and   their   broad   extremities 

directed  towards   the  surface.     They  behave  similarly  to  the  red 

^—Jnlbrctus  in  the  lunga,  and  are  abu  partly  in  a  state  of  suppuration 

^^■it  the  centre.     The  whole  intestinal  canal,  as  well  as  the  urinary 

^Hpd  sexnal  organs,  show  nothing  abnormal.     On  making  an  incision 

^^Brto  the  right  knee,  which  was  painful  during  life,  a  large  quantity 

^^Hf  'Saky  pus  is  poured  out ;  the  synovial  membrane  is  swollen  and 

^^iBrtly  injected,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joint  have  lost  something 

^^W  their  shining  appearance.     The  examination  of  the  wound  shows 

nothing  beyond  what  we  had  observed  during  life,  namely,  extensive 

sappiuution  of  the  deep  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  pus 

in  the  ankle-joint.     The  walla  of  all  these   suppurating  cavities 

consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  decaying  tissue  and  true  granulations 

have  been  develojied  at  a  few  points  ouly.     The  fracture  is,  how- 

e  complicated  than  we  had  supposed,  since  a  longitudinal 

nnre  extends  into  the  ankle-joint  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 

is,  where  we  could  not  make  any  examination  during  life,  several 

Uached  pieces  of  bone  are  situated.     In  the  veins  of  the  leg  we 

i  heire  and  there  fibrinous  plugs  of  some  standing,  perhaps  also 

illow  puriforra  detritus,  and  at  some  points  true  pus. 

'  Yott  may  now  make  some  preliminary  reflections  upon  this  case, 

I  represent   to  yourselves  that  you  have   observed  a  series  of 

mitar  cases,  so  that  it  has  become  clear  to  you  that  it  is  not  a 

stion  of  an  accidental  combination  of  different  diseases,  but  of  a 

roughly  comiected  entity.     You  have  before  you  extensive,  con- 

intly  increasing  suppuration  in  one  of  the  extremities  and  intense, 

tatisuoua  fever  with  luurc  violent  accessions.     Upon  this  supcr- 

luppuration  in  a  very  distant  joint,  then  circumscribed  iuflam- 

ptioas,  with  formation  of  abscesses,  occur  in  the  lungs  and  other 

These  multiple  indammation- nests  keep  up  constant  fever 

a&d,  at  the  same  time  that  the  functions  of  the  diseased  origan 

become   deranged,   the    organism  succumbs   under   the   signs   of 

laustion.     The  peculiar  and  essential  character  of  the  diseii^t- 

,9  you  may  easily  observe,  in  the  formnlion  of  numerous 

ion-nests  after   the  primary  suppuration   has  reaciied  a 

1  point.     You  know  the  explamttiou  of  the  formation  of  the 
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stances  consists  therein  that  they  are  retained  mechanically  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  certain  organs^  and  thus  develop  their  phlogo- 
genie  action  in  those  organs,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  thereby  overcome^  for  it  still  remains  as  obscure  as  ever  why 
cantharidine  should  be  retained  in  the  capillaries  of  the  kidney, 
mercury  in  those  of  the  parotid,  septic  poison  in  the  spleen,  croton 
oil  in  the  capillaries  of  the  intestines^  &c. ;  moreover^  it  would  be 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  explain  the  reality  of  this  retention. 

On  the  whole,  the  occurrence  of  diffused  metastatic  inflammations 
in  internal  organs  is  amongst  the  rarer  phenomena,  unless  we  reckon 
as  such  the  diffused  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  is,  indeed, 
pretty  frequent  if  not  constant  in  pyeemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  metastatic  abscesses  and  inflammations  is  easy 
when  these  abscesses  are  situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  on 
the  extremities ;  metastatic  meningitis  and  choroiditis  are  also  com- 
paratively easy  to  recognise.  The  diagnosis  of  metastases  to  the 
lungs  may  be  difficult,  since  these  nests  are  frequently  so  small  and 
so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by  percussion.  Pleuritic 
effusion  often  facilitates  the  diagnosis  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  the 
lungs ;  if  bloody  sputa  and  bronchial  catarrh  are  also  present,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  with  certainty.  The  subjective  symptoms 
are  often  strikingly  unimportant  -,  a  considerable  degree  of  dyspnoea 
only  sets  in  with  extensive  pleuritic  effusion.  Icterus  frequently 
becomes  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  pysemia ;  whether 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  blood  from  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  the  latter,  without  the  aid  of  the  liver,  or 
whether  icterus  cannot  occur  without  such  aid,  is  not  yet  certain, 
although  the  majority  of  modern  observers  are  of  opinion  that  icterus 
is  always  of  hepatogenic  origin.  In  any  case,  icterus  occurring  in 
pysemia  does  not  furnish  a  diagnosis  of  abscesses  in  the  liver;  the 
existence  of  them  may  be  assumed  with  probability  when  there  is 
much  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  organ,  but  it  has  already 
happened  to  me  to  see  in  such  cases  that  instead  of  the  abscesses 
expected,  I  found  acute  diffused  softening  of  the  liver,  combined 
with  almost  bronze-coloured  icterus.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen 
may  be  detected  by  percussion.  A  considerable  amount  of  albumen 
iji  the  urine,  with  epithelial  and  gelatinous  casts  and  admixture  of 
blood,  especially  when  there  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  justifies  the  assumption  of  an  acute  metastatic  nephritis ; 
whether  the  kidney  is  then  studded  with  numerous  metastatic 
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abscesses  or  is  in  a  state  of  diffased  inflammation,  which  also  some* 
times  occurs  metastatically,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty 
during  life.  Most  frequent  are  abscesses  in  the  lungs  and  spleen 
and  metastatic  inflammations  of  joints,  much  more  rare  are  abscesses 
in  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  metastases  to  all  the  parts  mentioned 
formerly. 

There  is  one  symptom  of  pyaemia  which  we  must  consider  more 
minutely,  namely,  rigors.  They  occur  irregularly,  seldom  in  the 
night,  but  at  any  period  of  the  day,  and  their  duration  and  intensity 
vary  immensely ;  the  patient  complains  at  one  time  only  of  a  slight 
feeling  of  cold  and  transient  shivering,  at  another  he  trembles 
violently  and  his  teeth  chatter  as  if  he  had  the  ague.  At  first 
the  rigors  occur  less  frequently,  then  more  frequently,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day.  Towards  the  end  they  decrease.  The  attacks 
themselves  resemble  those  in  ague  as  regards  cold,  dry  heat,  and 
sweating ;  after  the  attack,  however,  no  complete  cessation  of  the 
fever  occurs,  but  some  fever  almost  always  remains.  Now,  what 
actually  takes  place  with  the  rigors  ?  When  we  have  an  opportuity 
of  making  observations  on  ourselves  under  such  circumstances,  we 
feel  a  peculiar  convulsive  dragging  in  the  skin ;  we  are  compelled, 
against  our  will,  to  strike  our  teeth  spasmodically  against  each 
other ;  if  this  ceases  for  a  moment  we  do  not  feel  cold,  but  rather 
hot,  and  the  feeling  of  cold  lies  more  in  the  imagination,  because 
we  otherwise  experience  such  sensations  and  such  convulsive  trem* 
bling  only  from  the  action  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  On 
feeling  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  skin  during  the  rigors  we 
find,  indeed,  some  diminution  of  the  temperature,  because  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  skin  drives  the  blood  out  of  the 
capillaries.  But  if  you  take  the  temperature  of  the  body  with  the 
thermometer  from  the  commencement  of  the  rigors,  you  find  that 
the  temperature  rises  constantly  and  very  rapidly,  sometimes  y6° — 
5*4°  Fah.  in  \ — §  hour.  After  the  rigors  and  during  the  period  of 
dry  heat  the  temperature  of  the  body  usually  attains  its  highest 
point;  it  may  reach  107*6'^,  but  seldom  rises  much  above  io5'9°; 
from  that  point  it  gradually  falls  again.  The  rapid  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body  no  doubt  stands  in  relation  to  the  rigors ; 
moreover,  a  certain  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  also  appears 
necessary  for  its  production,  since  in  torpid  or  narcotised  indivi- 
duals rigors  occur  much  more  rarely  than  in  very  excitable  subjects. 

Acute  diseases  of  the  most  various  kinds  commence  with  rigors^. 
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npeciaUy  the  acute  exaLtbemata,  pneumonia,  Ijrmphangoitis,  &c., 
!  rarely  the  infectious,  miasmatic  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  the 
,  cholera.  These  rigors  are  not  generally  repeated,  how- 
,  bat  only  the  first  ontbreak  of  the  disenae  is  accompanied  by 
this  symptom.  It  appears  as  if  the  first  introduction  of  certaiu 
pblogogenic  matters  into  the  blood  iu  otherwise  liealLliy  individual.^ 
especially  predisposes  to  rigors,  or  as  if  certain  infectious  matters, 
when  they  enter  the  biood,  excite  intense  fever  with  rigors.  If, 
therefore,  we  cannot  regard  rigors  in  themselves  as  characteristic  of 
pysmia,  their  frequent  recurrence  and  the  intermUing  fever  type  are 
L  itiU  peculiar  to  thb  disease.  We  see  something  similar  in  ague  only : 
e  there  have  intermitting  accessions  of  fever,  with  regular  intervals ; 
Kjn  what  these  intervals  depend  wc  do  not  know,  but  I  am  inclined 
}  regard  the  propulsion  by  fits  and  starts  of  products  of  disease 
rom  the  spleen  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accessions  of  fever, 
liWe  have  anatomical  proofs  iu  melansemia  and  metastases  of  pigment 
"utt  certain  matters  pass  from  the  spleen  into  the  blood.  We  know 
lat  accumulations  (charges,  Scbitf)  of  normal  secretions  occur  in 
Pthe  pancreas  and  spleen,  and  are  poured  out  by  6ts  and  starts 
during  digestion,  and  it  therefore  does  not  appear  to  me  too  bold 
to  assume  that  with  these  physiological  discharges  of  certain  matters 
from  the  spleen  pathological  products  also  pass  into  tbe  blood. 

(Thus,  I  believe,  septic  matters,  formed,  perhajis,  from  decomposing 
fas,  are  poured  from  lime  to  time   into  the   blood,  and,  under 
hvorable  circumstances,  accessions  of  fever,  with  rigors,  occasioned 
thereby.     An  extensive,  advancing  itiDammntion  around  the  wound 
Unst  be  regarded  as  tbe  cliief  source  of  such  repeated  purulent 
Bfcction.     Destruction  of  the  granulating  surfaces  from  repeated 
injuries  to  the  wound,  rapid  decay  of  the  granulations  from  chemical 
iofluetices,  any  progressive  inflammations  set  up  anew  in  the  wound, 
nay  admit  the  pus  into  the  previously  closed  lymphatic  vessels  and 
IhcB,  witli  fresh  inflammation,  suppurative  decay   of  tlie 
kgala  in   the   lymphatic  vessels  and   the   passage   of   this  pus 
e  into  the  Iiluod  may  occur.     It  sometimes  happens,  also,  as 
^tioncd  formerly,  that  in  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  veins  the 
ml  portion  of  coagulura  which  confined  the  pus  in  them  is  torn 
,  and  this  pus  carried  by  a  collateral  venous  branch  into  the 
\.      Ijastly,  the  metastatic   iiiHammations,  whether   resulting 
lom  cmbuliaiii  or  without  it,  may  also  occasion  fresh  accessions  of 
That  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  them  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  we  examine,  after  death,  rare  cases  of  mtermitting  purulent 
fever,  in  which  rigors  were  observed  ten  or  twelve  times,  but  no 
evidence  of  metastatic  inflammations  was  found ;  the  cause  of  the 
repeated  rigors  may  then  have  lain  in  the  mode  of  extension  of  the 
local  process,  or  have  been  concealed  in  the  bone  or  elsewhere. 
Statistics  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  rigors 
depend  upon  constantly  renewed  processes  of  inflammation,  for  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  rigors  (or  at  least  the  intermitting  accessions 
of  fever,  which  may  also  run  their  course  without  rigors)  occur 
much  more  frequently  in  persons  in  whose  bodies  inflammatory 
processes  of  internal  organs  are  recognisable  after  death  than  in 
those  in  whom  this  is  not  the  case.  It  should  be  distinctly  borne 
in  mind  as  an  observed  fact  that  rigors  occur  almost  exclusively  at 
the  commencement  of  acute  inflammations,  and  intermittingly  only 
in  ague  and  purulent  absorption,  while  they  are  wanting  in  acute 
septicaemia.  The  chemical  qualities  of  the  infectious  agent  also 
probably  play  an  important,  hitherto  unknown  part  therein.  We 
cannot,  unfortunately,  learn  anything  from  experiments  here.  I 
have  never  succeeded  with  rabbits,  dogs,  or  horses,  in  causing  rigors 
or  intermitting  accessions  of  fever  by  the  injection  of  putrid 
matter  or  pus.  Pus  and  ichor  act  upon  animals  in  the  same  way  as 
regards  fever :  only  by  repeating  the  injection  can  we  produce  in 
them  the  intermitting  form  of  fever. 

You  will  understand  from  what  you  have  just  heard  that  the 
usual  method  of  taking  the  temperature  morning  and  evening  can 
give  no  distinct  idea  of  the  course  of  the  fever  in  pyaemia.  Since 
the  observation  mast  thus  be  made  sometimes  at  the  acme,  some- 
times at  the  subsidence  of  an  accession  of  fever,  sometimes  at  the 
period  of  the  remission  (a  complete  intermission  seldom  occurs  in 
pyaemia),  we  thus  naturally  get  extremely  irregular  fever  curves. 
If  we  would  obtain  a  perfectly  correct  outline  of  pyaemic  fever,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  thermometer  always  in  sittl,  and  to 
take  the  temperature  every  fifteen  minutes ;  but  since  this  would 
disturb  the  patient  very  much,  and  other  indications  enough  exist 
for  prognosis  and  treatment,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind  to  do  so.  The  inquiry  whether  special  matters  exist  in  the 
pus  of  pyaemic  subjects,  or  whether  the  qualitative  composition  of 
tbeir  pus  differs  from  that  of  others  who  recover  without  any  inter- 
current attacks,  has  not  as  yet  led  to  any  results.  Neither  has  the 
pus  of  pyaemic  subjects  always  a  bad  smell,  nor  do  we  find  in  all  cases 
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eooct  in  the  pus  of  these  patients,  but  the  cases  in  which  decomposed 
pus  containing  cood  enters  into  the  circulation  at  the  wounds  are 
by  hr  the  most  frequent.  Wliether  the  pus-coccus  then  grows 
further  in  the  circulating  blood  is  not  known.  I  have  not  found 
cocci  and  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  ppemic  any  nion^  than  in  that 
of  septicemic  subjects,  and  must  refer  vou  in  regard  to  this  point  to 
what  has  been  said  already. 

The  mode  in  which  pysemia  makes  its  appearance  varies  in  many 
respects.  This  disease,  which  we  look  upon  as  a  peculiar  malignniit 
form  of  purulent  fever,  begins  at  the  time  when  suppuration  cimu- 
menoes,  or  later  if  fresh  inflammations  supervene  in  the  wound,  either 
in  immediate  continuation  of  the  traumatic  iutlanimations,  or  inciden- 
tally later  on  after  the  traumatic  inflammation-nost  has  already  become 
circumscribed.  The  pysemic  fever  then  becomes  develojied  fn>m  tho 
wound-fever  or  from  the  secondary  fever,  and  these  are  regarded  by 
many  observers  in  such  cases  as  prodromal  stages  of  the  pyaemia. 
Uke  moment  at  which  the  patient  becomes  pytcmic  can  fw  more  be 
fixed  exactly  than  that  of  the  transition  of  prima  ri^  woumt  fever  to 
septicamia.  I  adhere  for  the  present  to  the  term  "  pyrcmia  '^  for  tho 
disease  just  described,  and  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  absorption 
of  pus  as  cause,  the  intermitting  course  of  the  fever  with  rapidly 
increasing  marasmus  as  chief  symptom,  and  the  metastatic  inflamma- 
tions as  very  essential  anatomical  phenomena  \  but  it  is  often  very 
difScult  to  decide  whether  we  must  regard  a  given  case  as  severe 
wound-fever  or  septicaemia,  or  as  severe  purulent  fever  or  pyirmia. 
The  rigors  may  be  wanting,  and  the  intermitting  course  of  the  fever 
is  then  difBcult  to  ascertain,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  diagnose  the 
metastases  during  life.  You  have  a  case  of  osteomyelitis  with  very 
frequent  rigors ;  the  patient  dies,  and  you  find  no  metastasis  :  was  it 
pysemia  ?  For  the  beginner,  who  wishes  to  have  everything  beautifully 
systematised,  these  questions  with  their  uncertain  answers  arc  always 
discouraging ;  you  will  meet  with  some  surgeons  who  call  such  cases 
pysemia,  others  who  speak  of  them  simply  as  intense  purulent  fever, 
or  as  febrile  marasmus.  If  you  adhere  to  the  description  given 
formerly,  and  have  rightly  understood  the  infection  in  its  relation  to 
venous  thrombosis  and  embolism,  it  may  be  hoped  that  you  will  not 
have  any  difiSculty  about  the  name.  It  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  possible 
to  find  a  name  for  every  combination  which  occurs  between  sepsis, 
purulent  infection,  diff'used  metastatic  processes,  thrombosis,  em- 
bolism, &c.    We  see,  for  instance,  sepsis  without  any  trace  of 
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metastajses^  sepsis  with  difTused  metastases^  sepsis  with  thrombosis 
and  embolism.  We  see  purulent  infection  without  anj  trace  of 
metastases,  purulent  infection  with  diffused  metastases,  purulent 
infection  with  diffused  metastases  and  thrombosis,  with  thrombosis 
alone,  with  thrombosis  and  embolisms.  We  have  thrombosis  with 
consequent  local  phenomena  without  embohsms,  with  embolisms, 
with  haemorrhagic  effusions,  with  apoplexies,  &c.  In  addition  to 
the  terms  already  in  use,  some  others  have  been  invented  to  desig- 
nate combinations  of  the  various  processes  already  mentioned ;  for 
simple  purulent  infection— infection  with  thin  unhealthy  pus,  ichor 
— Yirchow  wishes,  as  I  told  you  before,  to  introduce  the  name 
icAoramia.  O.  Weber  employs  the  expression  emholamia  for  the 
cases  in  which  emboli  are  found  in  the  blood.  Yery  practical  appears 
to  me  the  classification  which  Hueter  has  adopted  in  his  excellent 
work  on  this  subject.  He  calls  the  disease  in  cases  of  simple  puru- 
lent infection  without  metastases /^^^»»ia  simplex,  and  with  metas- 
tases j9^^si»ki  multiplex. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  differentiation  be* 
tween  ''  septicsemia  "  and  ''  pyaemia ''  has  come  much  into  use ;  it 
is  based  upon  setiological,  clinical,  and  anatomical  phenomena,  as  I 
have  already  explained  to  you.  Yoices  are  already  raised  against 
this  differentiation ;  it  is  asserted  that  the  poisoning  agent  is  always 
the  same  in  wound-fever,  septicsemia,  and  pyaemia,  and  is  always  the 
product  of  the  proliferation  of  cocci.  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
know  nothing  on  that  point ;  perhaps  it  is  correct,  perhaps  not* 
The  clinical  features  of  the  above-named  conditions  are,  however, 
sufficiently  varied  in  most  cases  to  keep  them  separate  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  if  it  should  once  become  evident  that  the  difference  depends 
merely  upon  the  more  or  less  intense  action  of  one  and  the  same 
chemical  process,  this  will  be  a  great  scientific  gain,  but  it  will  not 
diminish  the  clinical,  and  especially  the  prognostic,  value  of  the 
forms  of  disease  described  above.  That  there  are  cases  to  whidi 
the  term  "  septo-pyaemia "  proposed  by  Hueter  is  very  applicable, 
Le,  in  which  the  clinical  phenomena  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  merge 
into  each  other,  is  confirmed  by  my  experience.  The  term  "  per- 
acute  pyaemia,"  employed  by  earlier  surgeons — e.g.  Stromeye^— 
corresponds  to  the  modem  expression  "septicaemia.''  What  the 
Trench  call  gangrene  traumatique  fondroyante  is  a  rapid,  pro- 
gressive sloughing  of  limbs  in  living  subjects,  with  great  develop- 
ment of  gases  even  deep  amongst  the  muscles^  and  green  discokMra* 
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tion.  It  is  very  rare^  and  I  have  seen  as  yet  only  two  such  cases 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh  for  severe  injury. 

As  r^ards  the  eourse  of  parulent  infection^  it  is  for  the  most  part 
an  acute  one  (8 — lo  days)^  frequently  subacute  (2 — 4  weeks),  sel- 
dom chronic  (2 — 3 — 5  months).  The  acute  cases  run  their  course 
80  rapidly,  partly  from  the  intensity  and  frequent  repetition  of  the 
infection^  partly  from  the  extensive  metastases.  In  the  chronic 
cases  it  is  usually  only  a  question  of  a  moderately  intense  infection 
in  strong  or  very  tough  individuals^  which  is  not  renewed  often,  and 
of  metastases  to  external  parts,  abscesses  in  the  cellular  tissue^  and 
suppuration  of  joints^  by  which  the  patients  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
bad  health  after  the  other  consequences  of  the  purulent  infection  have 
disappeared.  The  prog^wsis  depends  essentially  upon  the  course 
which  the  disease  runs.  The  more  frequently  the  rigors  recur,  the 
more  rapid  the  loss  of  strength  is,  and  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
internal  metastases  present  themselves,  so  much  the  sooner  will  the 
patient  die.  The  longer  the  intervals  between  the  accession  of  fever 
are,  the  better  the  strength  keeps  up,  and  the  longer  the  tongue 
continues  moist,  so  much  the  more  hope  is  there  that  the  patient 
may  recover ;  he  is  not  out  of  considerable  danger  until  the  wound 
looks  quite  healthy  again,  and  he  has  been  entirely  free  from  fever 
for  several  days,  and  otherwise  presents  the  appearance  of  conva- 
lescence. It  very  rarely  happens,  unfortunately,  that  a  patient  wha 
presents  all  the  symptoms  of  distinct  pysemia  above  mentioned 
recovers. 

We  must  now  return  once  more  to  the  aiiology  of  traumatic 
infectious  fevers.  That  they  result  for  the  most  part  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  products  of  inflammation,  from  ichor  and  pus  from  the 
wound  or  from  the  inflammation-nest,  now  scarcely  admits  of  any 
doubt ;  that  they  alwai/9  so  arise  is,  indeed,  disputed  by  many. 
There  are  surgeons  who  assert  that  pysemia  also  arises  from  a 
miavna,  and,  in  fact,  from  a  miasma  which  becomes  developed  in 
sick-rooms  from  the  wounds  of  many  patients  lying  together  in 
them.  This  view  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  fact  that,  when  several 
severe  surgical  cases  (in  large  hospitals,  and  especially  in  military 
hospitals)  arc  lying  together,  many  of  these  cases  prove  fatal  from 
pysemia,  and  that  slighter  cases  also,  e.g.  patients  with  cicatrising 
granulating  wounds,  become  pysemic  under  such  circumstances. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  polemics,  and  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  explaining  to  you  the  position  I  take  in  reference  to 
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this  view.  I  can  by  no  means  admit  the  miasmatic  origin  of 
pyaemia^  if  by  miasma  is  understood  what  I  understand  by  it,  for 
the  cases  here  in  question  and  for  many  others,  namely,  dried  com- 
ponent parts  of  pus  and  ichor  in  the  form  of  dust,  perhaps  also 
in  the  form  of  very  minute  organisms  combined  therewith,  which 
are  suspended  in  the  air  of  badly  ventilated  sick-rooms,  or  adhere 
to  the  walls,  the  bed  furniture,  the  dressings,  or  badly  cleaned  in- 
struments. These  in  many  respects  differently  constituted  bodies, 
most  of  which  possess  phlogogenic  properties,  will  naturally  accu- 
Qiulate  most  where  there  is  most  opportunity  for  their  formation 
and  adhesion,  therefore  in  ill-ventilated  wards,  with  hurried  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  with  want  of  proper  cleanliness,  and  when 
patients  remain  constantly  in  the  same  rooms.  Whether  every  kind 
of  pus,  moist  or  dry,  is  equally  deleterious  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
•experiments  on  animals  have  given  no  information  on  that  point. 
I  regard  the  notion  of  living  and  dust-like  miasms  as  a  very 
fruitful  one,  and  if  new  ideas  arc  thereby  called  forth  in  one  of 
you  which  lead  to  further  study,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  my 
-efforts  as  a  teacher  will  have  been  attained.  The  old  theory  of 
miasms  in  a  gaseous  form  has  always  led  us  into  fresh  difficulties ; 
many  intelligent  people  have  puzzled  their  brains  with  it,  but 
without  much  good  result. 

Another  much  ventilated  question  is  the  following :  Is  pycemia 
contagious  f  The  answer  to  this  question  comes,  in  a  certain  sense, 
of  itself  affirmatively  and  negatively  from  the  notion  I  have  just 
given  you  of  the  pyaemic  miasma.  A  fixed  miasma  in  the  form  of 
dust  which  comes  from  a  suppurating,  pysemic  patient  must,  at  the 
^ame  time,  be  spoken  of  as  a  fixed  contagium ;  but  this  miasma 
may,  according  to  my  view,  come  equally  well  from  a  patient  not 
pysemic.  This  cannot,  indeed,  be  called  a  contagium  in  the  meaning 
of  the  specificists,  for  whom  a  contagium  causes  always  the  same 
disease  only.  You  see  that  the  dispute  concerning  the  contagiosity 
or  non-contagiosity  of  pyaemia  must  always  reduce  itself  to  the 
fundamental  assumptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  it  is  of 
importance  for  those  surgeons  only  who  regard  pyaemia  as  a  specific 
disease  of  an  entirely  peculiar  kind,  not  connected  with  the  purulent 
fever,  an  assumption  I  consider  to  be  unfounded  and  practically 
useless,  and  against  which  I  have  fought  for  a  considerable  time, 
not,  I  hope,  without  success.  With  all  this  is  always  connected 
the  question  whether  the  pgamic  ittfection  enters  the  body  through 
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He  wound  only,  or  Urough  ike  skin  and  mucous  membranes. 
Although  the  latter  is  not  impossible^  I  have  not  yet  made  any 
obsenration  by  which  sach  an  assumption  would  be  proved  or  even 
rendered  probable^  but  must  rather  conclude  from  my  experiences 
that  the  infection  of  the  whole  body  takes  place  from  the  wound 
onljf^  whether  the  respective  poison  finds  in  the  wound  and  its 
neighbourhood  the  conditions  required  for  its  production,  or  whether 
it  is  imported  ready  formed  into  the  wound  from  without.  In  thia 
view  I  am  not  rendered  dubious  by  those  rare  cases  even  in  which 
no  changes  or  only  very  slight  ones  are  visible  in  the  wound  at  the 
commencement  of  pysemia,  since  the  infecting  substance  may 
perhaps  possess  very  slight  phlogogeuic  properties,  and  may,  there- 
fore, enter  through  the  wound  infeo  the  blood  and  there  excite 
violent  phlogogenic  action,  although  the  wound  was  not  afiTected  by 
its  entrance.  Sex  appears  to  have  no  particular  influence  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  infectious  diseases  here  in  question ;  rather  per- 
haps has  temperament,  the  energy  and  frequency  of  the  contractions 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  an  influence  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
deleterious  matters.  Judging  from  general  impressions,  children 
appear  to  be  less  disposed  to  pyaemia  than  adults.  To  ascertain 
this  from  statistics  is  extremely  di£Scult,  because  so  few  severe 
injuries  occur  in  women  and  children  as  compared  with  men ;  that, 
consequently,  the  number  of  men  who  die  of  traumatic  infectious 
fevers  is  much  larger  than  that  of  women  and  children  proves  no- 
thing for  the  predisposition  of  one  or  another  class  of  individuals 
to  these  diseases.  Open  wounds  of  bone  predispose  especially  to 
pyaemia ;  according  to  calculations  from  my  experience,  injuries  to 
the  lower  extremities  are  followed  most  frequently  by  pyaemia, 
injuries  to  the  trunk  most  rarely.  The  time  of  year  and  the 
crowding  of  severely  injured  persons  in  hospitals  has,  according  to 
my  experience,  only  an  indirect  effect,  if  any,  upon  the  production 
of  pyaemia,  since  the  infectious  matters  in  the  dressing  materials,. 
&c.,  thereby  become  accumulated  in  greater  quantity,  and  the 
opportunities  of  infection  rendered  more  frequent. 

Lastly,  I  must  speak  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  pyemia.  We 
meet  with  cases  in  which  multiple  abscesses,  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  for  instance,  or  thromboses  in  the  veins  with  em- 
bolic metastatic  abscesses  occur,  although  we  cannot  point  out 
clearly  the  existence  of  any  primary  suppuration-nest.  These 
cases,  especially  if  they  run  an  acute  course,   are  then  called 
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spontaneous  pysBinia.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
propounding  a  new  theory  for  these  rare  cases,  in  which  only  the 
'demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  primary  inflammation-nest  is 
wanting ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  hear  constantly  less  of 
these  illnesses  which,  according  to  the  earlier  theories,  had  some- 
thing very  mysterious  about  them,  because  we  are  always  learning 
how  to  observe  more  exactly  and  shall  generally  discover  the  con- 
nection between  the  phenomena  by  diligent  research. 

With  the  close  connection  in  which,  according  to  the  above  view, 
Tvround-fever,  septicsemia,  and  pyaemia  stand  to  each  other,  we  are 
justified  in  speaking  of  their  treatment  also  conjointly.  This  is 
divisible  into  the  prophylaxis"tnd  the  treatment  of  the  developed 
diseased  conditions;  the  former  is  by  far  the  most^ important  part; 
the  object  there  is  to  prevent  everything  which  may  facilitate  the 
development  of  those  diseases.  During  the  operations  themselves, 
^ready,  there  is  much  to  be  attended  to ;  all  the  instruments  used, 
the  hands  of  the  operator  and  assistants,  the  sponges  (which  should 
either  be  dispensed  with  altogether  and  replaced  by  moistened  com- 
presses, or  should  be  quite  new)  must  be  thoroughly  clean  and  well 
disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  before  they  are  used.  The  haemor- 
rhages must  be  stopped  very  completely,  especially  if  sutures  are  to 
be  used  in  deep  wounds.  For  the  escape  of  the  first,  most 
deleterious  secretions  very  careful  provision  must  be  made  by  the 
form  given  to  the  wound  after  operation,  by  special  escape-openings 
arranged  immediately,  and  by  the  introduction  of  drainage  tubes. 
If  we  wish  the  wound  to  heal  by  suppuration,  the  compresses  to  be 
laid  on  should  be  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlorine.  As 
regards  injuries  from  accidents,  all  deeper  wounds,  especially  all 
<x)ntused  wounds,  must  be  kept  at  rest  by  means  of  bandages ; 
what  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  with  wounds 
has  been  stated  formerly ;  everything  which  might  excite  subsequent 
secondary  inflatmmations  must  be*  most  carefully  avoided.  The 
patient  must  lie  quiet  and  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  I  remind 
you  here  of  the  treatment  of  contused  wounds  described  formerly. 
That  both  wounds  and  patients  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
care  and  delicacy  in  applying  the  dressings  is  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  greatest  pedantry  may  here  prove  highly  beneficial ;  daily 
dressing  of  the  wounds  under  spray  containing  i — 2  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  acid  is  also  very  desirable  in  hospitals. 
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Of  especial  infteieflt  are  the  ia^nlal-eomJi/Ums,  to  which  I  can 
allude  only  briefly  here.     If  bat  fev  amongst  toq  may  have  the 
good  fortmie  to  be  actively  employed  in  civil  hospitals,  it  may 
happen  to  each  of  yon  to  wish  to  know  something  aboat  these 
matters  in  time  of  war.     Hospitals  are  natnrally  established  only 
where  no  fwiawnafia  bom  the  ground  already  exist.    The  attention 
of  those  who  erect  one  most  be  especially  directed  to  the  situation, 
to  an  open  space  planted  with  trees  snrronnding  the  hospital,  and 
to  the  placing  of  inodorons  privies  in  appropriate  positions.     Of  all 
the  sjatems  of  ventilation  yet  introduced,  that  of  Van  Heke  appears 
to  be  the  only  one  which  has  maintained  its  reputation ;  the  walls 
of  the  whole  building  are  traversed  by  pipes,  each  of  which  opens 
into  a  sick  room.     All  these  pipes  start  from  passages  running 
crosswise  beneath  the  building,  at  whose  points  of  intersection  a  kind 
of  windmill  is  placed  which  is  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  so  that 
fresh  air  is  thus  forced  continuously  into  the  sick  rooms  (pulsion 
system).     You  may  ascertain  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  this 
system  of  ventilation  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
opera-house  here  in  Vienna.    If  we  have  no  artificial  arrangement 
for  ventilation  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  so-called 
natural  ventilation,  i.e.  we  cause  to  be  made  above  and  below  in 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  wards  corresponding  ventilation- 
openings,  so  that  the  patients  in  their  beds  may  be  affected  as  little 
as  possible  by  the  draught.     A  distinguished  English  surgeon. 
Splicer  Wells,  has  said,  '^  there  is  only  one  efficient  arrangement 
for  ventilation — the  impossibility  of  shutting  doors  and  windows." 
Equally  important  with  the  arrangements  for  ventilation  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  judicious  use  of  the  wards.     No  ward  should  be 
occupied  for  more  than  four  weeks  continuously.    It  should  then  be 
cleared  for  a  few  days  and  cleaned  most  carefully ;  the  walls  should 
be  painted  with  oil-coIour,  to  admit  of  their  being  washed  easily, 
or  should  be  whitewashed  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  or  oftener  if 
necessary;   the  beds   should  be  aired,  beaten,  and  put  into  the 
sun  and  the  straw  in  the  bags  renewed  frequently,    but  it  is 
best   not   to   use   straw  bags    at    all.      Every  surgical   division 
should  have  one  or,  still  better,  two  supernumerary  wards,  to  admit 
of  a  regular  change.     For  this  purpose,  there  should  not  be  more 
than  six  or  eight  beds  in  a  ward,  so  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
patients  can  be  sent  out  each  week  to  empty  a  ward;  the  new 
patients  should  then  be  put  into  the  ward  last  cleaned.    To  obtain 
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the  most  favorable  results  possible  in  a  hospital  there  must  be 
plenty  of  room  and  adequate  funds  for  attendants,  washing,  &c.  In 
this  way  even  badly  arranged  hospitals  may  be  rendered  serviceable. 
Large  wards  with  twenty  or  thirty  beds,  which  cannot  be  emptied 
when  desirable,  on  account  of  a  press  of  patients  and  for  other 
reasons,  are  in  the  highest  degree  unpractical.  The  director  of  a 
surgical  division  ought,  above  all  things,  to  have  at  his  disposal 
a  large  number  of  well-ventilated  rooms  of  moderate  size,  the 
emptying  and  cleaning  of  which  is  undertaken  on  fixed  principles. 
We  may  now,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  worst  infectious 
matters  are  inodorous,  but  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the 
conclusion  were  drawn  therefrom  that  stinks  in  wards  are  innocuous. 
Bad  air  will  always  be  dangerous  for  the  healthy  as  well  as  for  the 
sick.  Bad  hospitals,  especially  badly  cleaned  wards  for  surgical 
patients,  are  worse  than  the  most  miserable  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  may  become  murder-dens  for  the  wounded^  through  a  combina- 
tion of  vitiated  air  with  an  accumulation  of  infectious  matters.  Let 
surgeons  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves,  in 
many  cases,  more  or  less  in  fault  if  their  patients  are  attacked  by 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  pyaemia,  &c. ;  for  if  everything  were 
still  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  ever  present,  invisible  and  impal- 
pable miasms,  epidemic  influences,  and  the  constitutional  condition 
of  the  patients,  it  would  be  the  death  of  all  progress  in  our  art ! 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  wound-fever,  septicsemia,  and 
pysemia,  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  usual 
to  employ  anything  against  simple  wound  and  suppurative  fever  of 
ordinary  severity  except  cooling  drinks,  fever  diet,  and  a  little 
morphia  in  the  evening,  to  secure  rest  during  the  night.  If  the 
fever  continues  longer  than  usual,  or  assumes  a  peculiar  character, 
febrifuge  remedies  may  be  employed.  Digitalis  is  of  little  use  here, 
on  account  of  its  tardy  and  uncertain  effect.  Veratria  lowers  the 
temperature,  it  is  true,  but  appears  to  do  little  good  in  the  toxico- 
traumatic  fevers;  but  further  observations  on  that  point  are  de- 
sirable, especially  as  regards  pyaemia.  According  to  the  minute 
study  of  this  remedy  by  Biermer,  very  especial  care  appears  necessary 
in  using  it.  Aconite  was  formerly  very  strongly  recommended 
by  Textor  in  pyaemia.  I  have  not  seen  any  good  effects  from  that 
drug.  Quinine  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  against  the  intermitting 
suppurative  fevers,  especially  in  combinatiom  with  opium :  gr. 
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XV  of  qainine  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  with  rz  grains  of 
opium  in  the  evening,  very  frequently  stop  the  rigors.  I  have  em- 
ployed these  remedies  with  success  in  severe  suppurative  fevers,  but 
have  found  them  of  less  use  in  well-marked  pyaemia.  Liebermeister 
came  to  the  conclusion,  after  careful  study,  that  quinine  only  exer- 
cises its  anti-febrile  influence  in  typhus  and  other  infectious  diseases 
when  given  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains.  Observations  are  also  not 
wanting  concerning  remedies  intended  to  act  directly  against  the 
blood-poisoning.  The  antiseptic  internal  remedies,  acids,  solution 
of  chlorine,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  (much  praised  by  Polli), 
have  appeared  to  me  utterly  inefficient.  We  may  also  employ  still 
other  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  ehminating  the  organic  poison  in 
the  blood  by  means  of  an  increased  conversion  of  tissue.  When  we 
observe  the  profuse  diarrhoeas  which  occur  in  dogs  whom  we  have 
artificially  rendered  septicsemic,  and  who  not  unfrequently  recover 
after  these  diarrhoeas,  we  might  conclude  that  the  poison  is  most 
easily  eliminated  by  the  alimentary  canal.  Brcslau  has,  in  fact^ 
seen  good  results  from  the  repeated  administration  of  laxatives  in 
puerperal  fever.  Unfortimately,  I  cannot  say  the  same  in  reference 
to  pyaemia :  profuse  diarrhoea  in  pyaemia  patients  is  generally  a 
serious  complication,  which  leads  quickly  to  collapse.  We  might 
also  think  of  promoting  the  activity  of  all  the  secretions  by  repeated 
emetics ;  but  this  is  followed  by  such  great  collapse  that  we  must 
use  these  remedies  very  cautiously.  I  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
produce  free  perspiration  in  septicaemia,  if  the  skin  was  dry. 
This  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  means  of  a  warm  bath  of  an 
hour's  duration,  and  by  wrapping  the  patient  afterwards  in  warm 
blankets.  This  sometimes  brings  improvement  and  I  even  believe 
that  I  have  saved  the  lives  of  certain  patients  thereby  whose  cases 
appeared  hopeless  according  to  my  previous  experience.  This 
treatment  deserves  further  investigation.  Free  diuresis  may  be 
effected  by  giving  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  but  this  appears  to  have 
but  little  effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

Lastly,  we  might  hope  to  cut  off  the  further  supply  of  deleterious 
matters  from  the  injured  or  inflamed  part  by  means  of  amputation, 
when  possible  to  perform  it  in  sound  parts,  even  if  symptoms  of 
severe  constitutional  affection  have  already  shown  themselves.  In 
acute  cases  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  this  is  very  rarely  followed 

by  permanent  good  effects,  although  temporary  improvement  almost 
always  takes  place.     In  subacute  and  chronic  pyaemia,  nm[)iitation 
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may  really  save  the  patient's  life,  but  these  cases  are,  unfortunately, 
rather  rare. 

We  now  come  back  to  the  idea  propounded  at  first,  that  very 
much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  severe  wound  and 
suppurative  fevers,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  when  they  are  fully  developed,  affords  but  little 
prospect  of  success.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  septic  matter,  when  once  taken  up  into  the 
blood,  acts  as  a  ferment  upon  it,  and  thus  a  small  quantity  sufiSces 
to  throw  the  whole  of  the  blood  and  all  the  fluids  of  the  body  into  a 
state  of  putrid  fermentation.  As  I  have  already  stated,  1  do  not 
regard  this  haemato-zymotic  action  of  the  septic  poison  as  having 
been  proved.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  septic  poison,  like 
the  diphtheritic  poison,  the  poison  of  gangrene  of  the  spleen,  and 
similar  matters,  acts  so  long  and  so  variously  in  the  body,  even  when 
taken  up  by  it  in  small  quantity  orAjy  precisely  because  the  human 
organism  {as  well  as  that  of  many  animals)  throws  off  this  poison 
with  great  difficulty,  and  because  it  often  produces,  at  the  points  at 
which  it  is  retained  in  the  organism,  fresh  nests  of  disease  in  which 
the  poison  is  reproduced,  although  perhaps  only  in  decreased  in- 
tensity. Dogs,  for  instance,  can,  in  my  opinion,  bear  so  much  septic 
poison  because  they  eliminate  it  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity 
through  the  alimentary  canal ;  they  overcome  in  this  manner  even 
very  severe  putrid  infections.  The  capability  of  eliminating  more 
or  less  quickly  the  infectious  poisons  taken  up  may,  within  certain 
limits,  vary  greatly  in  human  individuals.  I  consider  this  view  as 
a  very  fruitful  one  in  reference  also  to  typhus,  cholera,  and  the 
acute  exanthematous  diseases. 
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{Zeicicn^ifl). — Glanders.  Gangrene  of  Ike  spleen  {ilihbrand). 
— Foot-and-mouH  disease.     Hydrophobia. 

The  groap  of  diseases  which  belong  to  the  traumatic  and  phlogistic 
states  of  infection  and  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  includes 
ieianuSf  delirium  tremens,  and  the  very  rare  psychical  derangements 
after  injuries  and  operations.  The  most  varied  views  are  held  con- 
oeming  their  origin.  Since  it  is  a  question  of  processes  which^ 
from  their  symptoms^  must  be  referred  to  irritation  of  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord^  the  cause  of  them  has  generally  been  looked  for  in  the 
nervous  system  itself.  But  it  is  known  that  by  blood-poisoning, 
with  strychnia  for  instance,  convulsions,  with  alcohol,  psychical 
derangements  (intoxication)  may  be  produced,  and  it  thus  becomes 
possible  to  imagine  that  there  arise  the  forms  of  disease  from 
poisoning  with  peculiar  substances  which  I  am  now  about  to 
deacribe,  which  substances  perhaps  very  rarely  and  under  entirely 
peculiar  circumstances  become  formed  in  the  wounds,  and  absorbed 
from  thence,  while  in  delirium  tremens  a  series  of  the  usual  pyro- 
genic  elements  suffices  to  occasion  peculiar  derangements  in  the 
organism  already  poisoned  by  alcohol,  namely,  a  fever  with  pre- 
dominant psychical  derangements  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  symptoms 
with  which  we  shall  become  acquainted  in  these  diseases  arc  also  all 
present  in  ordinary  fever,  although  in  a  much  slighter  and  less 
prominent  degree ;  rigors  have  an  undoubted  resemblance  to  trismus 
and  tetanus,  and  well-marked  psychical  derangements,  amounting  to 
accessions  of  mania,  are  observed  partly  as  so-called  fever  deliriutn 
in  many  cases  of  septicemia,  but  especially  in  typhus.     In  the 
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description  of  the  individual  diseases  we  shall  return  occasionally  to- 
these  considerations,  for  which  we  have,  unfortunately,  no  experi- 
mental basis. 

4.  Trismus  and  Tetanus. 

This  disease,  which  consists  partly  in  contractions  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws  only  {trismus),  partly  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
{tetantis),  and  in  which  at  one  time  the  extremities,  at  another  the 
muscles  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  trunk  are  more 
affected,  sometimes  occurs  after  wounds,  although  rarely  in  com- 
parison to  the  incidental  wound-diseases  already  spoken  of,  and  still 
more  rarely  in  persons  who  have  not  been  wounded.  Years  may 
pass  in  a  large  hospital  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case, 
while  at  certain  times  several  cases  occur  in  quick  succession,  so  that 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  epidemic  cause. 
The  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to  hospitals,  but  before  we  enter 
upon  these  setiological  conditions,  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  a 
short  sketch  of  an  acute  case. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  an  injury,  seldom  earlier,  often 
later,  you  find  that  the  patient  does  not  open  his  mouth  properly 
when  speaking,  and  complains  of  tearing,  dragging  pain  and  stiffness 
in  the  muscles  of  mastication.  In  very  acute  cases,  this  first  symptom 
is  already  accompanied  by  high  fever ;  in  other  cases,  you  find  the 
patient  free  from  fever  during  this  stage.  The  patient's  features 
gradually  assume  a  peculiar  fixed  expression,  since  the  muscles  of 
the  face  ar«  partly  in  a  state  of  convulsive  contraction.  Tetanic 
convulsions  then  soon  supervene,  sometimes  more  in  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  sometimes  more  in  the  extremities,  which  occur  in  acces- 
sions of  several  seconds  or  minutes  duration,  and  are  occasioned  by 
any  external  irritation,  just  as  in  hydrophobia.  These  convulsions  are 
accompanied  by  violent  pain.  Some  groups  of  muscles  occasionally 
remain  from  first  to  last  uniformly  contracted,  but  without  pain,, 
and  in  many  patients  the  twitchings  are  entirely  wanting,  and  only 
a  continuous  contraction  of  more  or  less  extensive  groups  of  muscles 
occurs.  The  body  is  not  unfrequently  bathed  in  perspiration,  the 
patient's  mind  quite  clear;  the  urine  sometimes  contains  albumen; 
the  fever  often  attains  a  height  seldom  reached — more  than  107*6**. 
I  have  seen  cases  of  trismus,  however,  which  rapidly  proved  fatal, 
but  ran  their  course  without  any  rise  of  temperature;  and  similar 
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cases  have  also  been  obserred  by  Sose.  Death  maj  occur  within 
the  first  twentj-foor  hoars  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
bat  the  patient's  condition  maj  go  on  with  considerable  sererity  for 
three  or  foar  days  and  snch  cases  still  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acate  ones,  lliere  is,  farther,  a  more  subacute  or  chronic  form  of 
tiismns  alone,  or  of  trismus  and  tetanus,  in  which  only  a  moderate 
d^ree  of  trismus  is  developed,  and  contractions  occur  which  extend 
to  some  groups  of  the  muscles  of  the  injured  limb,  unaccompanied 
by  pain.  There  is  generally  no  fever  present  in  these  chronic  cases. 
It  rarely  happens,  on  the  whole,  that  an  acute  case  passes  into  a 
chronic  course. 

AU  the  symptoms  which  present  themselves  indicate  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  an  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  motor  portion 
of  the  fifth  nerve.    The  features  of  the  disease  present  a  resem- 
blance, distant,  indeed,  to  those  which  we  can  produce  artificially  by 
poisoning  with  strychnine.     Unfortunately^   the  results   of  post- 
mortem examinations  of  these  patients  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
unsatisfactory.     In  cases  running  a  very  acute  course,  especially, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  spinal  cord ;  in  cases  of  some  days' 
duration,  Bokitansky  states  that  he  has  found  in  the  spinal  cord  a 
development  of  fresh  connective  tissue,  from  which  it  would  appear 
as  if  we  had  to  deal  with  an  inflammatory  process  in  this  nerve 
centre.     My  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  in  tetanus 
have,  as  yet,  given  negative  results  only.     In  preparations  which 
were  made  from  transverse  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  by  distin- 
guished specialists  in  the  investigation  of  the  central  nervous  system 
(Dr.  Goll,  in  Zurich,  and  Professor  Meynert,  in  Vienna,  and  kindly 
shown  to  me),  I  certainly  saw  at  many  points  of  the  cord  the 
portions   of  connective   tissue   strikingly  developed;    but  as  this 
was  not  combined  with  an  accumulation  of  fresh  cells,  it  always 
remained  doubtful  to  me  whether  this  increase  of  connective  tissue 
really  resulted  from  new  formation,  and  not  rather  from  accidental 
thickening,  which  might,  indeed,  have  existed  during  life.     The 
symptoms  in  the  living  subject  in  an  actual  case  of  demonstrable 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  are  so  different  from  those  of  tetanus 
that  it  also  thereby  becomes  improbable  that  the  latter  should  result 
from  a  neuritis  ascendens,  leading  to  myelitis  spinalis.   That  we  find 
heie  and  there  in  the  muscles,  and  also  in  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves, 
amall  extravasations  of  blood  after  death,  is  of  little  significance  for 
ihe  nature  of  the  disease,  since  these  may  have  resulted  from  the 
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laceration  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of 
the  muscular  contractions. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  disease  many  theories  exists  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  all  such  processes  as  present  no  tangible, 
pathologico-anatomical  basis.    At  first  it  appeared  natural  to  direct 
investigation  to  the  nerves,  and  a  number  of  cases  presented  them- 
selves in  which  nerve  branches  were  observed  to  be  lacerated,  con- 
tused, or  irritated  by  foreign  bodies  in  cases  of  accident.    I  myself 
have  seen  a  few  such  cases,  amongst  which,  some  years  ago,  was  a 
sporadic  case  in  which,  with  a  comminuted  fracture  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  the  medium  nerve  was  half  torn  away,  and  on  th& 
third  day  trismus  and  tetanus  suddenly  set  in,  which  proved  fatal 
within  eighteen  hours.    It  is  useless  to  form  theories  as  to  the- 
reason  why  precisely  this  kind  of  injury  to  a  nerve  is  followed  by 
tetanic  contractions,  while  they  very  seldom  occur  after  simple 
sections  of  nerves,  because  a  whole  series  of  cases  exists  in  which 
tetanus  becomes  developed,  partly  after  simple  wounds  of  the  skin, 
partly  with  fully  formed- granulating  surfaces  beginning  to  cicatrise, 
or  even  after  the  application  of  blisters,  or  the  stings  of  bees,  and 
the  like.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  disease  becomes 
developed  with  especial  frequency  after  injuries  to  the  extremities,, 
especially  to  the  hands  and  feet,  while  it  is  seldom  observed  after 
much  more  serious  injuries  to  the  limbs  higher  up,  or  to  the  trunk 
of  the  body.    I  have  observed,  further,  that  those  cases  in  which 
the  tetanus  occurred  in  wounds  already  granulating  run  a  milder 
and  more  chronic  course  than  those  in  which  the  disease  deve- 
loped itself  soon  after  the  injury.    Eose  is  of  opinion  that  tetanus 
occurs  especially  with  wounds  which  are  treated  badly,  or  not  all. 
My  experience  does  not  tend  to  confirm  this. 

After  appeals  had  been  made  in  vain  to  the  nerves,  and  even  to 
the  tendons,  recourse  was  had  to  the  influence  of  different  tempera- 
tures, and  some  observers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  hot,  close 
temperature  especially  favoured  the  development  of  tetanus.  I 
cannot  altogether  disagree  with  this  view,  since  I  have  hitherto  only 
seen  an  accumulation  of  cases  of  tetanus  with  a  high,  close,  thunder 
temperature,  although  epidemics  of  tetanus  have  been  observed  in 
winter.  Others  throw  the  blame  chiefly  upon  taking  cold  from 
draughts,  or  upon  rapid  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
general,  as  Heinecke  has  done  again  recently.  Others,  again,  do> 
not  bdieve  that  the  nervous  system  is  affected  primarily,  but  that 
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the  Uood  first  becomes  disosed,  ind  ids  onlr  secondarilT  iip<m  it. 
Boser  hjis  brought  into  light  again,  not  long  ago,  the  old  tbeorj  that 
tetanus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  piimaiy  Uood  disease,  analogous  to 
hydrophobia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  resemUance 
bkveen  these  two  diseases.  A  veir  striking  proof  thereof  would  be 
ficunished  if  we  could  produce  hrdrophobia  in  animals  bj  inocula* 
tion  with  the  blood  or  secretions  of  persons  affected  with  tetanus. 
The  inoculation  of  human  beings  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
I  incline  Yery  much  at  present  to  the  humoral  theory  of  tetanus  as 
a  peculiar  poison-disease,  without,  however,  being  able  to  furnish 
any  proofs  thereof!  In  any  case  the  blood  of  a  man  affected  with 
tetanus  should  be  injected  into  a  dc^  to  ascertain  whether  tetanus  is 
transmissible  by  means  of  the  blood  from  men  to  dogs ;  and,  further, 
whether  such  blood  acts  pyn^nically.  Should  tetanus  occur  in 
the  dog  operated  upon  it  might  be  r^arded  as  proved  that  tetanus 
IS  a  humoral  disease ;  if  the  experiment  had  a  negative  result  nothing 
is  thereby  proved,  of  coarse,  against  the  humoral  origin  of  tetanus, 
since  the  experiment  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  blood  of  a 
tetanic  man  does  not  produce  tetanus  in  a  do^  ;  it  would  remain  to 
be  investigated  whether  the  blood  of  a  tetanic  dog,  transferred  to 
another  dog,  is  equally  without  effect.  The  observation  that  tetanus 
may  be  confined  to  one  of  the  extremities,  and  even,  as  I  have  seen, 
to  the  hand  alone,  speaks,  no  doubt,  for  a  very  local  cause  confined 
to  the  nerves,  but  we  also  see  strictly  localised  lymphangoitis,  erysi- 
pelas, &c.  We  might  also  explain  the  observation  that  after  ampu- 
tations, for  instance,  twitchings  not  unfrequently  commence  in  the 
stump  before  the  convulsions  become  general,  by  assuming  that  the 
tetanus-poison  is  formed  in  the  wound,  first  produces  irritation  of 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  stumps,  and  then  only  of  the  spinal 
cord.     Much,  however,  remains  to  be  proved  in  this  field. 

The  high  fever  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  tetanus,  and  the 
circumstance  that  after  the  death  of  such  patients  the  temperature 
still  rises,  has  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  pathologists;  the 
interest  was  still  further  increased  when  Leyden,  by  means  of  the 
production  of  artificial  tetanus  of  the  whole  body,  which  he  effected 
by  passing  strong  electric  currents  through  the  entire  spinal  cord  of 
a  dog,  also  obtained  very  high  temperatures  of  the  blood.  A.  Fick 
showed  that  an  excess  of  heat  is  produced  in  the  muscles  under  such 
circumstances,  and  thence  communicated  to  the  blood,  so  that  the 
rise  of  temperature  observed  in  the  rectum  after  death  is  a  pheno- 
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menon  of  the  equalisation  of  heat  between  the  muscles  and  the  rest 
of  the  body*  If  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  after  these  experiments, 
in  which  I  took  part,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  consi- 
derably raised  by  tetanic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  it  is  not  proved 
thereby  that  in  traumatic  tetanus  in  the  human  subject  the  high 
fever  temperatures  must  depend  solely  or  predominantly  upon  the 
muscular  contractions.  The  observation  that  cases  of  tetanus 
running  a  very  acute  course  may,  although  rarely,  terminate  almost 
without  fever,  speaks  against  this.  In  reference  to  this  question^ 
also,  there  are  still  many  problems  to  solve. 

The  prognosis  is,  unfortunately,  a  bad  one  in  most  cases.  Of  the 
patients  attacked  acutely  extremely  few  recover.  Of  the  chronic 
cases  which  extend  over  fourteen  days  many  terminate  favorably. 
The  latter  cases  are,  unfortunately,  rare. 

With  our  deficient  knowledge  of  the  aetiology  of  this  disease  we 
are  obliged  to  regulate  our  treatment  of  it  by  the  symptoms.  A  great 
number  of  remedies  have  been  recommended  at  different  times.  In 
general,  the  treatment  with  narcotics,  opium,  and  chloroform,  which 
I  also  have  adopted,  is  that  most  in  use.  The  opium  is  given  in 
very  large  doses,  up  to  fifteen  grains  and  more  daily ;  or  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  morphia,  which  latter  is  best  done  by  subcu- 
taneous injection.  The  convulsions  sometimes  cease  after  this,  but 
sometimes  these  remedies  have  no  effect ;  in  any  case,  the  patients 
experience  some  relief  subjectively  therefrom.  During  the  individual 
accessions,  the  patients  experience  great  relief  from  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  to  complete  narcosis.  Hydrate  of  chloral  has  been  given 
with  some  success  in  tetanus,  internally  up  to  60  or  75  drops  in  a 
glass  half  full  of  water,  or  per  anum  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  until  a  permanent  hypnotic  effect  is  produced.  Several 
cases  have  recovered  under  this  treatment.  On  the  whole,  we  strive 
to  render  the  acute  course  milder,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  more 
chronic  one,  because  there  is  then  more  hope  of  recovery.  Of  other 
modes  of  treatment  I  will  mention  the  frequent  employment  of 
warm  baths.  Further,  the  application  of  strong  stimulating  remedies 
^ong  the  spine,  large  blisters,  moxas,  ferrum  candens,  remedies 
from  which  I  cannot  promise  you  any  good  result.  Lastly  woorali, 
which  has  sometimes  been  tried  of  late,  but  which  has  not  answered 
the  expectations  entertained  of  it. 

In  the  chronic  cases  you  need  not  adopt  any  special  treatment; 
the  patient  must  remain  in  bed,  and  keep  himself  perfectly  quiet. 
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We  try  to  defend  him  from  all  deleterious  inflaences^  and  especially 
from  any  causes  of  physical  or  psychical  excitement. 

5.  Delirium  potatorum  Traumaticum,     Delirium  Tremens. 

We  now  come  to  an  enemy  to  the  wounded,  dangerous,  fortunately, 
to  only  a  few.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  already  of  delirium  tremens, 
that  acute  outbreak  of  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning,  which  may  occur 
•quite  spontaneously,  or  also  with  many  acute  diseases,  especially 
pneumonia.  Injuries  are  a  not  unfrequent  occasional  cause  of  an 
outbreak  of  delirium  tremens.  You  will  become  more  familiar  with 
this  disease  from  the  lectures  on  internal  medicine,  since  the  acces- 
■sions,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  do  not  differ  essentially  from 
•each  other.     I  shall,  therefore,  be  brief  in  my  remarks  here. 

The  outbreak  of  the  disease  usually  takes  place  within  the  first 
two  days  after  the  injury,  seldom  later.  Only  such  patients  are 
attacked  by  it  as  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  the  free  use  of 
alcohol,  especially  of  schnaps  and  rum ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  wine-  and  beer-drinkers  are  safe.  Sleeplessness,  great 
festlessness,  trembling  hands,  an  unsteady  look,  tossing  about  in 
bed,  and  great  talkativeness,  are  the  first  symptoms ;  then  follows 
the  delirium.  The  patients  are  muttering  constantly  to  themselves, 
«ee  small  animals,  gnats,  flies,  in  swarms  before  them;  from  beneath 
their  beds  creep  mice,  rats,  foxes,  &c. ;  they  fancy  themselves  to  be 
in  a  smoky  atmosphere,  or  have  the  feeling  of  being  tossed  up  and 
down.  The  delirium  frequently  assumes  the  most  comic  forms: 
a  soldier  whom  I  treated  for  delirium  tremens  in  Zurich  saw  a  great 
number  of  other  soldiers  in  his  water-glass;  when  I  went  into 
his  room  he  spoke  low  to  my  assistants,  because  he  took  nic  for  his 
major,  and  so  on.  In  general  the  hallucinations  are  of  a  cheerful 
kind,  but  the  patients  are  nevertheless  tormented  by  an  inde- 
scribable restlessness,  and  throw  themselves  about  constantly  in  bed 
and  want  to  run  away.  Unless  we  have  two  powerful  attendants 
at  our  disposal  to  control  these  patients,  we  sometimes  have,  unfor- 
tunately, no  other  alternative  but  to  put  them  on  a  strait  waist- 
coat and  fasten  them  in  bed.  At  the  same  time  these  patients  are, 
lor  the  most  part,  very  good-tempered  in  their  delirium,  and  if  we 
speak  to  them  very  earnestly  they  give  perfectly  sensible  answers, 
but  fall  back  immediately  into  their  hallucinations.  Of  all  the 
kinds  of  injuries,  fractures,  and  especially  compound  fractures,  most 
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frequently  occasion  the  outbreak  of  this  disease  and  until  we  pos- 
sessed compact  dressings  for  such  injuries,  it  was  a  difficult  task  to 
fix  the  broken  extremities,  since  the  patients,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
caused  thereby,  moved  the  broken  ends  of  bone  so  violently  that 
every  dressing  with  splints  became  loosened  in  a  few  hours. 

The  prognosis,  even  after  delirium  has  set  in,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  surgeons,  not  an  unfavorable  one.  The  small  number  of 
observations  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  do  not  lead  me 
to  agree  with  this  view.  Of  the  few  patients  whom  I  have  treated 
for  acute  delirium  tremens — which  disease  is  rare  here  in  Vienna— 
at  least  one  half  have  died ;  they  often  collapsed  quite  suddenly, 
became  unconscious,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Others  recovered, 
especially  if  I  succeeded  in  keeping  them  asleep  for  some  time,  and 
this  is  the  point  to  which  the  treatment  must  be  directed.  Opium 
in  large  doses  is  the  remedy  employed  almost  universally,  to  which 
may  be  added  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Under  this  treatment 
the  patients  fall  eventually  in  a  comatose  state,  out  of  which,  in 
favorable  cases,  they  awake  cured,  but  sometimes  pass  away  without 
waking.  I  cannot  recommend  to  you  any  better  remedy  than 
opium  in  delirium  tremens,  although  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot 
regard  the  administration  of  it  in  large  doses  (i| — 6  grains  every 
two  hours  until  sleep  follows)  as  free  from  danger.  There  are  alsa 
surgeons,  especially  in  England,  who  would  do  away  altogether  with 
the  treatment  with  opium  and  tartar  emetic,  and  recommend  a 
more  expectant  method.  Others  have  attained  good  results  with 
digitalis.  Most  surgeons  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  opium 
treatment,  and  the  simultaneous  administration  of  strong  wine  and 
brandy  is  recommended.  Hydrate  of  chloral,  also,  in  large  doses, 
has  been  much  praised  in  this  disease  quite  recently.  Somewhat 
more  favorable  appears  to  me  to  be  the  prognosis  of  the  more 
chronic  cases  of  delirium  potatorum  without  maniacal  accessions; 
strong  grog  {sic)  does  good  service  in  such  cases.  I  give  the 
following  mixture :  the  yelk  of  one  egg,  one  ounce  of  arrack,  ten 
ounces  of  water,  two  ounces  of  sugar — one  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours;  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  drink,  and  is  also  useful  as  an 
exciting  remedy  for  elderly  people.  I  must  warn  you  against  any 
abstractions  of  blood,  which  are  dangerous  in  such  patients,  and 
not  unfrequently  have  caused  a  rapid  collapse  ending  in  death. 

The  results  of  the  posi-morlem  examinations  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  delirium  tremens  furnish  no  particular  explanation  as  to  the 
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immediate  cause  of  death.  We  find  the  changes  usually  observed 
in  habitual  drunkards:  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  a  fatty 
liyer,  Bright's  kidney,  thickened  membranes  of  the  brain^  but 
nothing  constant  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

6.  Delirium  Nervosum  and  Psj/chical  Disturbances  after  Injuries, 

By  delirium  nervosum  traumaticum  is  understood  a  state  of  the 
highest  nervous  exaltation  without  fever  after  injuries,  as  it  is  said 
to  occur  especially  in  hysterical  subjects.  I  have  as  yet  seen  only 
one  case  to  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  this  name.  A  man 
about  twenty-four  years  old^  who  had  never  drank  much^  had  deli- 
rium without  fever  after  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  with  a 
slight  wound^  like  an  habitual  drunkard.  The  hallucinations  re- 
sembled those  of  delirium  potatorum  and  ran  their  course  under 
soothing  treatment  and  the  use  of  opium,  without  maniacal  ac- 
ceanons.  After  four  days  the  delirium  ceased,  and  the  patient 
remained  perfectly  sensible. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  to  you  those  interesting  and  rare  cases  in 
which,  after  operations  upon  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  individuals, 
psychical  disturbances  become  developed,  cases  which  frustrate  all 
attempts  to  explain  them,  and  find  their  analogy  in  the  fact  that 
after  other  acute  diseases,  also,  e.  g.  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism, 
typhus,  the  development  of  true  mania  is  observed.  I  have  seen 
two  such  cases  in  the  Berlin  surgical  clinique,  in  both  of  which, 
after  a  total  rhinoplastic  operation,  melancholia  with  religious  im- 
pressions set  in.  Both  patients  were  Eoman  Catholics;  one,  a  young 
man,  was  constantly  tormented  by  the  desire  of  coming  to  a  distinct 
conclusion  concerning  the  Trinity ;  the  other,  a  young  girl,  sought 
to  punish  herself  by  prayer  and  castigations  for  having  yielded  to  her 
vanity  in  so  far  as  to  have  had  a  fresh  nose  formed  after  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  natural  one  by  lupus.  The  young  man 
had  repeated  accessions  of  violent  mania.  Both  patients  recovered 
completely  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  also  heard  that  v.  Langenbeck 
observed  accessions  of  mania  after  a  plastic  operation  in  Berlin,  and 
▼•  Grafe  and  Esmarch  after  an  operation  on  the  eye.  On  the  whole, 
however,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
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Appendix  to  Chapter  XIII. 

On  Poisoned  Wounds. 

We  have  now  still  to  occupy  ourselves  with  certain  forms  of 
injury  in  which^  simultaneously  with  the  injury  itself^  poisons  are 
introduced  which  cause  partly  very  violent  local  inflammations^ 
partly  dangerous  general  diseases.  Such  poisons  are  well  known 
i;o  be  peculiar  to  many  animals ;  in  others  they  become  developed 
in  consequence  of  certain  diseases^  and  then  communicated  from 
these  diseased  animals  to  man. 

The  siings  of  a  great  number  of  small  insects  are  out  of  propor- 
tion as  regards  their  consequences  to  the  slight  mechanical  irritation 
produced.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  depend  upon  a  special  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin  that  some  people  undergo  extensive  although 
transient  inflammation  of  the  skin  after  being  stung  by  bugs,  gnats, 
fleas,  &c.,  while  others  do  not  suffer  at  all  therefrom.  But  a  prick 
with  a  pin  is  a  much  greater  injury  than  the  sting  of  a  flea,  and  yet 
the  latter  causes  itching  and  burning  of  the  skin,  and  wheals,  while 
the  former  has  no  effect  whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  stings  just  mentioned,  some  irritating  sub- 
stance penetrates  into  the  skin  at  the  same  time.  The  stings  of 
bees  and  wasps  cause,  as  is  well  known,  much  more  violent  sym- 
ptoms ;  an  extensive,  very  painful  inflammation  of  the  skin  some- 
times follows,  with  much  redness  and  swelling,  which  usually 
becomes  dispersed,  and  is  not  dangerous  to  the  organism,  but  may 
•be  extremely  troublesome.  A  great  number  of  such  stings  are, 
however,  not  altogether  without  importance;  if  they  affect  the 
tongue,  the  gums,  or  the  eyelids,  a  certain  amount  of  danger  may 
be  caused  by  the  swelling  of  those  parts.  But  since  these  inflam- 
<mations  subside  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  medical  aid  is 
seldom  sought  for.  Various  cooling  remedies  are  employed  to 
relieve  the  pain,  such  as  scraped  potatoes,  cabbage  leaves,  and  the 
like.  For  more  violent  inflammations,  fomentations  with  solutions 
of  lead  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  used.  Still  more 
violent  in  their  effects  than  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  are  those 
of  tarantulas  and  scorpions  in  southern  lands.  There  occurs  after 
them  a  still  more  extensive  inflammation  of  the  skin,  with  very 
violent  burning  pain,  and  sometimes  with  the  formation  of  blisters. 
JFever  may  supervene,  but  even  this  state  of  things  is  not  generallj 


dangerous,  except  from  the  parliciifar  cite  of  the  iiijurj.     The  same 
.m€Dt  holds  good  as  for  tlie  stings  previously  mentioned. 
¥ortaDateIy  we  have  in  our  part  of  the  world  but  few  kinds  of 
tnakeg,  and  even  tlie^e  are  not  common.     Anion^rst  Ihern 
ly  be  named  the  Vipera  Benis  and  Vipera  Redii,  with  two  hooked, 
it,  poison-teeth,  in  which  run  the  excretory  duels  of  small  glands 
pour  their  fluid  into  Ihe  wound  when  the  bile  takes  place. 
m  bite  of  these  snakes  is  not  quite  so  dangerous  us  is  generally 
believed.     Prom  statistical  calculations  it  appears  that  out  of  sixty 
[wisons  bitten  about  two  die.     The  pain  is  very  severe;  violent 
imation,  tension,  and  swelling  of  the  skin  set  in,  with  high 
a  feeling  of  great  anxiety,  prostration,  vomiting,  and  some- 
itight  jiuindice.     As  regards  the  treatment,  it  will  be  Iwst  to 
i  the  wound  immediately,  wbich  can  be  done  witliont  danger, 
since  the  poison  is  not  absorbed  by  the  stomacb,  or  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  is,  perhaps,  even  destroyed  in  the 
former.     The  wound  should  be  washed  out  immediately,  and  the 
advice  is  often  given  to  tie  a  cloth  tightly  round  the  limb  above  the 
lid,  to  prevent  absorption.  In  most  cases  the  poison  has  already 
tn  absorbed  before  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  surgeon.     Opinions 
fer  as  to  the  advisability  of  applying   a   cupping-glass,  or  of 
iteriaing.  burning,  or  cutting  out  the  wound,  but  I  should  con- 
it  beat  to  cauterise,  even  in  the  later  stages.   The  local  inflam- 
ion  of  the  skin  is  to  be  treated  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  painful 
;  inunction  with  oil  or  grey  ointment,  and  prevention  of 
ess  of  air  by  various  means  with  which  we  become  familiar 
oonnection  with  the  treatment  of  superficial  burns.     Internally 
emetic  is  given,  then  antiseptic  remedies,  e.g.  mineral  acids; 
lonia  is  also  said  to  be  of  use,  and  is  recommended  by  American 
ro^ons  against  snake-bites.     Putz   injected   the   contents   of  a 
Pravaz'a  syringe  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Jiq.  ammun.  caustici 
pud  water  under  the  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bite  of  an 
,  and  gave  twelve  drops  of  the  same  mixture  internally  several 
a  day.     The  patient,  a  girl  eight  years  old,  who  already  pre- 
1  very  serious  symptoms,  recovered.     It  would  be  better  in 
;are  to  dilute  the  liq,  ammonia  with  2 — 3  parts  of  water,  because 
abscess  formed  at  the  point  of  injection.     Of  all  the  snake-bites 
BODtbern  countries  tbat  of  i^TfllUeinpke'ii  the  most  dangerous  ; 
sometimes  proves  fata!  in  s'fM^  mitrs.  "^TA?  MtM  inflammation 
the  litin,  which  is  verp^^f;;^n(t'ppjii*(_^_Niful'<i'vaot  unfre- 
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quently  passes  rapidly  into  gangrene,  and  does  so,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  best  descriptions,  quite  directly,  without  previous 
formation  of  thromboses  in  the  arteries  or  veins.  The  tissues  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  poison  become  so  much  changed  imme- 
diately in  their  chemical  character  that  they  no  longer  run  through 
the  normal  stages  of  conversion,  but  die  at  once.  The  patients  die 
with  delirium,  coma,  and  rapid  collapse.  If  a  large  quantity  of 
poison  enters  the  wound  and  becomes  absorbed  at  once,  death  occurs 
very  quickly,  before  any  considerable  inflammation  has  set  in.  The 
chief  symptoms,  then,  are  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  and  collapse ;  some- 
times idso  convulsions,  as  occurs  also  in  poisoning  with  prussic  acid. 
A  substance  which  has  a  very  strong  phlogogenic  action,  and  pro- 
bably varies  greatly  in  its  chemical  composition,  is  the  so-called 
cadaveric  poison  (Leichengift).  Many  of  you  may  already  have  had 
experience  of  this  in  the  dissecting-room.  This  putrid  poison,  which 
becomes  developed  during  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animals,  may  very  well  be  identical  with  the  much-sought-for 
putrid  poison  for  which  we  are  looking  in  tissues  in  a  state  of 
ichorous  inflammation,  in  decomposed  pus,  &c.  If,  during  the 
examination  of  dead  bodies,  some  of  the  fluid  of  the  tissues  enters 
into  small,  almost  imperceptible  wounds  in  the  skin,  very  unplea- 
sant symptoms  may  result  therefrom ;  in  many  cases,  such  contami- 
nation of  a  wound  may  have  no  consequences  whatever.  The  great 
inequality  of  the  effect  renders  it  probable  that  the  poison  is  not 
equally  active  at  all  stages  of  decomposition.  Cases  were  for- 
merly observed  frequently,  in  England  especially,  in  which  little 
pain  was  felt  in  the  wound  at  first,  but  great  prostration,  head- 
ache, fever  and  nausea  soon  occurred ;  then  follow  delirium  and 
sopor,  and,  in  some  cases,  death  within  forty  hours.  It  is  asserted 
that  precisely  these  very  bad  cases  of  septicaemia  occur  most  frequently 
after  post-mortem  examinations  made  very  soon  after  death  in  bodies 
not  yet  cold,  in  which  cases  it  appears  doubtful  whether  a  product 
of  disease  already  developed  in  the  living  body  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  wound  in  the  surgeon's  skin,  since  the  condition,  at 
least,  which  is  generally  designated  as  decomposition,  and  which 
makes  itself  known  by  a  bad  smell,  has  not  become  established.  In 
opposition  to  this  malignant  acute  form  stand  those  cases  in  which 
the  poison  acts  locally  only.  There  occur  in  the  injured  finger,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  moderate  pain  and  slight  indura- 
ration;  then  a  dry  scab  forms  upon  the  wound,  beneath  which 
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there  is  always,  pus,  although  in  very  small  qaantitj.  The  scab 
fonns  again  as  often  as  it  is  removed^  and  the  part  remains  painful 
and  hard;  after  a  while^  the  epidermis  becomes  thickened  at  that 
pointy  and  converted  into  a  painful  wart-like  nodule,  with  a  moist 
surface  (Leichentuberkel). 

Ax\y  one  who  has  a  disposition  to  these  purely  local  formations 
18^  for  the  most  part,  but  little  disposed  to  general  infection.  Be- 
tween  these  two  just  described  per-acute  and  more  chronic  modes 
of  action  of  the  cadaveric  poison  stands  a  third,  in  which  there 
supervenes  upon  the  local  inflammation  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  axillary  glands,  which,  if  treated  early,  may 
be  dispersed,  but  frequently  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  in 
the  arm.  In  rare  cases,  such  a  lymphangoitis,  with  formation  of 
abscess,  may  go  on  for  months. 

As  regards  the  first  treatment  of  the  portion  of  skin  infected 
with  cadaveric  poison,  I  advise  you,  first  of  all,  to  pour  cold  water 
for  a  considerable  time  over  the  wound  and  not  to  check  any 
hemorrhage  which  may  be  present.     In  a  great  many  cases,  the 
deleterious  matter  will  thereby  be  completely  washed  out,  and  no 
further  infection  follow.     If  there  is  redness  about  the  wound,  then 
cauterise  freely  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  fuming  nitric  acid ;  this  is, 
no  doubt,  very  painful,  but  it  has  an  excellent  efiect ;  fresh  pus 
frequently  forms  beneath  the  eschar,  it  is  true,  and  you  must  remove 
the  eschar  and  cauterise  again  until  pus  no  longer  forms  beneath  it. 
After  a  pretty  large  experience  in  my  own  person  and  amongst  my 
anatomical  pupils,  I  do  not  consider  cauterisation  immediately  after 
contact   with   cadaveric   poison  very  advisable.      Small  lacerated 
wounds  which  do   not   bleed  and  excoriations  are  always  more 
dangerous  as  regards  infection  than  deeper  incised  wounds,  the 
reason  of  which  is  that  the  blood  escaping  from  the  latter  carries 
the  putrid  poison  out  of  the  wound.     The  susceptibility  for  cada- 
veric poison  varies,  moreover,  in  difl*erent  individuals;  repeated 
infections    appear  rather   to   increase   than   to   diminish   it.      If 
lymphangoitis  set  in,  the  arm  must  above  all  things  be  kept  at  rest 
by  means  of  splints,  and  the  treatment  already  mentioned  for  that 
disease  carried  out.     You  may  represent  to  yourselves  the  course 
of  things  during  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  just  described  as 
follows :  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body  (or  from  decom- 
posed  pus   of    living   subjects)    enters  the   wound;    the   opened 
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lymphatic  capillaries  here  take  up  this  decomposed  matter  and 
carry  it  into  the  trauks  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  coagulation  may 
now  occur  in  the  latter^  and  the  poisonous  matter  then  acts  as  a 
specific  irritant  upon  a  small  district  only.  In  the  other  case  the 
lymph  first  coagulates  in  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  or  the  intra- 
glandular  lymphatic  ducts  become  compressed  by  the  great  swelling 
of  the  glands,  and  passage  through  the  latter  thus  prevented  In 
this  case  also  the  disease  continues  local,  although  extending  over  a 
considerable  district,  and  not  unfrequently  leads  to  suppuration 
with  fever  (as  also  in  other,  non-specific  inflammations  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels).  Lastly  comes  the  rarest  case  of  all,  the 
poisoned  lymph,  which  now  itself  acts  further  as  a  poison,  enters 
the  blood  and  excites  there  also  to  chemical  changes,  and  we  have 
septicsemia  from  cadaveric  poison. 

From  the  cases  which  recover  it  may  be  seen  that  the  deleterious 
matters  formed  during  the  whole  process  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  body  by  means  of  the  secretions  and  excretions ;  but  it  is  not 
known  exactly  in  what  manner  this  happens.  In  many  cases  some 
amount  of  putrid  substance  becomes  completely  encased  in  a 
lymphatic  gland,  or  in  another  inflammation-nest,  where  it  may  lie 
harmless  and  be  eliminated  gradually  later  on.  By  violent  move- 
ments, however,  and  the  consequent  increased  pressure  of  the 
blood,  the  poison  is  again  driven  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
excites  fresh,  acute,  local  and  general  infection.  If  such  hard 
lymphatic  glands  remain  after  infection  with  cadaveric  poison,  a 
warm  bath  daily  is  the  best  means  of  causing  rapid  elimination  of 
the  poisonous  matter. 

We  have  still  some  poisons  to  speak  of  which  become  developed 
in  certain  diseases  of  certain  animals,  and  are  communicable  from 
those  animals  to  man.  To  these  belong  the  glanders,  gangrene  of 
the  spleen,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  hydrophobia.  Fortunately, 
these  infections  are  constantly  becoming  less  common  in  civilised 
countries  in  consequence  of  improvements  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, so  that  you  must  look  upon  it  as  a  lucky  accident  if  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  one  of  these  diseases  in  the 
cliniques  during  your  studies  there. 

The  glanders  (maliasmus,  morve)  is  an  infectious  disease  which 
occurs  ftpecially  in  horses  and  asses,  and  is  communicable  to  many 
other  animals,  but  not  to  horned  cattle. 

An  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  with 
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fonnation  of  nodales  of  greater  or  less  size  is  characteristic  of  this 
disease.  Thick,  tough  pus  is  secreted^  the  nodales  become  cheesy 
and  break  down,  and  ulcers  with  a  caseous  floor  are  formed; 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  tuberculoid  nodules  in  the  lungs, 
and  general  marasmus  supervene,  and  the  termination  is,  in  almost 
all  the  cases,  a  fatal  one.  The  more  chronic  form  of  glanders, 
which  runs  a  milder  course,  is  also  called  ''  worm.''  It  is  more 
rare,  and  in  it  nodules  form  in  the  skin  which  break  down  gradually 
and  become  developed  into  ulcers.  Glanders  may  run  an  acute 
course  and  prove  fatal  in  ten  to  twenty  days ;  the  chronic  form  may 
go  on  for  several  months  or  even  a  year.  The  infection  passes 
from  one  animal  to  another,  partly  through  the  inoculation  of  ex- 
coriated portions  of  the  skin  with  the  secretion  of  the  ulcers, 
more  frequently  almost  through  an  evanescent  contagium  proceeding 
from  the  diseased  animals,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  lungs  or 
intestinal  canal.  The  disease  is  not  always  localised  first  in  the 
nose,  but  sometimes  in  the  lungs,  in  which  case  it  is,  at  first,  very 
difficult  to  diagnose. 

Glanders  and  worm-disease  in  animals  are  communicated  to  man 
chiefly  by  accidental  inoculation.  If  pus  from  a  glandered  horse 
come  into  contact  with  a  wound  or  excoriation  in  a  human  being, 
or  if  very  intensely  poisonous  glander-pus  be  applied  to  the  sound 
skin,  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  very  acute  inflammations  with 
general  septic  disease  may  set  in,  which  generally  prove  fatal. 
Gases  also  occur  in  which  a  local  infection  is  not  demonstrable  and 
in  which  infection  through  the  organs  of  respiration  or  the  intestinal 
canal  is  assumed.  The  chronic  form  of  glanders  is  rare  in  the 
human  subject ;  the  chief  symptoms  are :  pustular  inflammations 
of  the  skin,  formation  of  abscesses  and  ulcers  in  various  parts  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue;  the  danger  here  is  not  so  great. 
In  some  cases  of  acute  poisoning  from  glanders,  lymphangoitis 
and  suppuration  occur  which  are  confined  to  the  injured  extremity  ; 
in  others,  a  diffused  erysipelatous  redness,  with  great  swelling  of 
the  skin,  is  developed  very  rapidly,  while  at  the  same  time  very 
intense  fever  supervenes.  The  local  inflammation  may  pass  into 
gangrene;  delirium  sets  in,  soon  followed  by  a  state  of  coma. 
Diarrhoea  and  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose  generally  occur 
later;  pain  in  the  muscles  is  also  sometimes  present,  and  with 
these  symptoms  death  ensues.  The  whole  disease  may  run  its 
course  in  a  very  short  time ;  thus  I  remember  that,  when  I  was  a 
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student  in  the  Gottingen  clinique,  I  saw  a  powerful,  healthy  mai> 
who  died  in  a  few  days  firom  glanders,  but  it  also  happens  some- 
times that  patients  with  acute  poisoning  of  this  kind  survive  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  and  that  in  them  all  the  symptoms  of  pysemia, 
especially  a  number  of  hsemorrhagic  abscesses  in  the  muscles^  are 
present,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  glander-pyamia  that  we  may 
infer  from  them  the  existence  of  that  disease.  The  acute,  rapidly 
fatal  form  of  glanders  may,  in  rare  cases,  develop  itself  out  of  the 
chronic  form ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  acute  form  has  been  observed 
to  pass  into  the  chronic.  Men  who  have  much  to  do  with  horses 
are,  naturally,  especially  liable  to  this  disease,  which  never  occurs 
primarily  in  human  beings.  Of  the  treatment  of  this  form  of 
poisoning  there  is,  unfortunately,  but  little  to  be  said.  We  treat 
the  most  prominent  sjrmptoms  as  in  acute  pyaemia.  Iodine, 
arsenic,  and  creosote  are  recommended  as  counter-poisons  against 
glanders. 

Gangrene  of  the  spleen  (anthrax,  pustula  maligna)  is  an  infec- 
tious disease  which  becomes  developed  primarily  most  frequently 
in  homed  cattle. 

The  disease  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that,  on  examining  the 
bodies  of  animals  dying  of  it,  the  spleen  was  found  to  be  enor- 
mously swollen,  of  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  gangrenous  as  it 
were ;  in  many  cases,  moreover,  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is 
blood-red  and  swollen;  the  loose  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue, 
sometimes  also  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  one  or  other  of 
the  extremities,  is  (edematous;  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  skin,  we  occasionally  observe  infiltrations 
resembling  carbuncle,  which  rapidly  become  gangrenous.  The 
disease,  like  all  infectious  diseases,  runs  its  course  with  varying 
rapidity  according  to  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  poison 
absorbed,  and  to  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  person  attacked. 
The  course  may  be  of  an  apoplectic  character,  or  it  may  extend 
over  several  days.  Graminivorous  animals  are  more  easily  infected 
thereby  than  omnivorous  or  carnivorous  animals.  The  contagium 
is  a  fixed  one  attached  to  the  products  of  the  disease  and  to  the 
individual  affected.  Concerning  the  primary  origin  of  grangrene 
of  the  spleen  nothing  has  been  clearly  ascertained.  Since  epidemics 
of  this  disease  occur  more  frequently  in  some  neighbourhoods  than 
in  others,  it  has  been  thought  to  depend  partly  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  plante  consumed  for  food,  though,  perhaps^ 
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aeeondarilj  onlj.  The  int&tinal  secretion  becoses  mixed  viil  :ie 
dung  d  the  'li*^— ^  inimals,  and  hu  been  shovn  lo  be  ii. 
cndmii^  specific  poison.  If  sach  donz  is  spreoi  Ti>3n  neld«  ari 
csften  &eih,  or  eren  dried  ap3n  hiv,  bj  ocher  animils,  the  dise&sc 
may  spread  in  that  manner. 

Vie  commonicaticm  of  the  disease  to  man  oocnrs  most  frequectij 
faj  means  of  the  secretion  of  the  milignant  pnstoles.  If  tha:  or 
fhe  dried  skin  of  the  dead  animal  comes  inio  contact  vith  the 
boman  skin,  the  poison  mar  penetrate  into  a  hair-foUicle  or  sweat 
gland  even  if  the  skin  be  sonnd.  An  insigniScant  looking  post  ale 
is  first  formed,  which  itches  yiolentlj  and  then  boras,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  vesicle  filled  with  black  blood  appears ;  a  considerable 
degree  of  fever  soon  sets  in.  In  bad  cases,  the  inflammation  o: 
the  skin  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  carbuncle  and  passes 
npidlj  into  gangrene;  the  coarse  of  the  disease  resembles  that  of 
maUgnant  carbuncle  already  described  and  the  disease  terminates,  if 
left  to  itself,  for  the  most  part  fatally.  Internally  the  well-known 
sntiseptic  remedies  are  given.  The  anthrax  itself  should  be 
attacked  energetically  with  incisions,  excisions,  caustic  potash,  or 
fdming  nitric  acid.  If  the  patient  comes  eariy  under  treatment, 
ind  no  intense  infe<^ion  of  the  blood  has  yet  been  developed,  there 
is  hope  of  his  recovery;  if  there  is  full  development  of  the 
maUgnant  pustule,  with  symptoms  of  septicscmia,  death  is  certain. 
Beoent  observations  have  shown  that  infections  with  this  poison, 
molting  accidentally  in  veterinary  surgeons  from  examinations  of 
diseased  aninuds,  do  not  always  run  such  an  unfavorable  course,  but 
fiequenUy  give  rise  to  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  moderate 
mtoiBity,  which  may  become  dispersed  in  a  few  days  with  scalini; 
off  of  the  skin.  Cases  have  very  recently  been  decribed  by  Leube 
snd  W.  Miiller,  in  which,  after  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  animaU 
which  had  died  of  gangrene  of  the  spleen,  violent  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  and  death  ensued.  According  to  Bollinger,  the  milk 
of  cows  sofiering  from  this  disease  also  infects  the  human  subject. 
Whether  this  disease  can  also  become  developed  primarily  in  man, 
whether  the  malignant  carbuncle  formerly  described  always  arises 
from  infection,  or  also  spontaneously  from  similar  setiological  con* 
ditions  as  in  animals,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Distinguished 
sorgeons  and  veterinary  surgeons  have  turned  their  attention  to 
flds  sobject;  the  attempts  to  transfer  the  secretion  of  malignant 
evboncle  from  men  to  animals  have  been  very  uncertain  in  their 
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results ;  the  observations  partly  contradict  each  other,  and,  in  short, 
the  relation  of  these  various  forms  of  carbuncle  and  pustule  to  each 
other,  in  reference  to  their  aetiology,  is  not  yet  explained. 

The  idea  that  the  specific  poison  of  anthrax  is  connected  with 
certain  very  minute  organisms  has  quite  recently  gained  ground 
more  and  more ;  Davaine,  especially,  is  of  opinion  that  the  bacteria 
sometimes  observed  in  the  blood  of  living  animals  affected  with 
gangrene  of  the  spleen,  and  pretty  constantly  in  that  of  animals 
which  have  died  of  that  disease  (first  described  by  PoUender  in 
1855),  are  the  cause  of  it.  But  since  it  is  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  other  animals  can  be  infected  artificially  with  blood  from 
animals  suffering  from  gangrene  of  the  spleen,  which  contains  no 
bacteria,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  poison  cannot  exist 
independently  of  the  latter.  In  the  cases  mentioned  by  Leube, 
innumerable  cocci  and  bacteria  were  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestines  (mykosis  intestinalis.  Buhl).  It  is  asserted  by 
many  that  the  bacteria  found  in  gangrene  of  the  spleen  are  of  a 
different  kind  to  those  met  with  in  decomposed  tissues.  Bollinger 
asserts  that  small  cocci  (bacteria-germs)  exist  in  the  blood  of  every 
animal  which  dies  of  gangrene  of  the  spleen,  but  that  they  have 
often  escaped  observation  on  account  of  their  minuteness;  he 
regards  the  vegetation  of  these  fungus- elements  as  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease,  which  is  much  favoured,  no  doubt,  by  the 
disposition  thereto  of  certain  kinds  of  animals,  by  their  food,  and 
by  the]  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  their  stalls.  My  own 
investigations  have  confirmed  my  view  that  the  bacteria  found  in 
the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  gangrene  of  the  spleen  belong  to 
the  meso-  and  megalo-bacteria,  such  as  are  not  unfrequently  formed 
in^the  blood  and  pericardium  of  decomposing  dead  bodies ;  further, 
that  they  rapidly  form  cocci  and  frequently  resting  spores.  Frisch, 
after  introducing  blood  containing  bacteria  into  the  cornea  of 
rabbits,  observed  star-shaped  fungi,  evidently  consisting  of  bacteria, 
which  developed  an  enormous  power  of  vegetation  and  led  to  sup- 
puration of  the  eye,  but  never  to  general  infection  nor  to  the  death  of 
the  animal.  The  attempts  observed  by  me  to  inoculate  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and  dogs  with  the  blood  of  horses  and  cows 
which  had  died  a  short  time  before  from  gangrene  of  the  spleen, 
showed  that  the  inoculation  took  effect  with  the  greatest  certainty 
when  there  was  least  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the 
blood  employed  for  that  purpose.     Moreover,  inconstant  results  of 
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the  inocolatiaiis  m  muj  tkcos  -pTssaztn  i?irfir<g'.xes  ttesr  its  ib 
the  case  of  other  oImuiuk 

We  must  also  wpak  of  tfae^i^jj^f-^iitf-ma'-vri  ^tl»£§if  bi  bonted 
cattle,  since  iss  commmaaalkiijxj  lo  mia  k&s  beien  esrib^isbrd  bj 
leoent  inTest^atioos. 

In  homed  cattle  the  dueaie  oocssts  thcTtin  thai  b!jii3ei¥  a&d 
pustules  form  on  the  nmooits  mesnfanDe  ci  tbe  mooib  and  at  the 
loots  of  the  hoois,  thai  on  the  udders  of  the  covs,  vbich  head 
spontaneofOslT  m  the  course  of  fire  to  fouiteen  dajs.  This  has 
been  the  nsoal  termination  of  the  disease,  vhich  spreads  epidemicallj, 
paitlj  bj  means  of  the  secretion  from  the  pustules  and  of  the  milk, 
partly  also,  as  is  assumed,  br  means  of  an  evanescent  contagium ; 
although  the  animals  attacked  become  greatlr  emaciated,  onlj 
jonng  calves  die  of  the  disease. 

The  communication  of  this  disease  to  man  takes  place  by  contact 
of  injured  portions  of  the  skin  with  the  secretion  of  the  pustules. 
Of  bj  the  copious  use  of  umboiled  miik  from  the  diseased  animals. 
When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  the  latter  manner,  bladders  and 
pustules  form  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  hands  and  feet,  as  in  the 
cattle.  Angina  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  mav  supervene.  The 
treatment  consists  in  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouthy  painting  the 
bladders  in  the  mouth  with  solutions  of  borax  (five  parts  to  thirty 
parts  of  honey),  and  touching  the  pustules  on  the  hands  and  feet 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  infectious  matter  in  the  milk  is  de- 
stroyed by  boiling.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  aphthous 
affections  in  little  children  arise  from  infection  by  the  milk  of  cows 
suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  disease  ruDs  its  cuurs^e 
in  man  with  equally  little  danger  as  in  homed  cattle ;  only  very 
young,  weakly  children  could  be  in  serious  danger  from  it. 

Better  known  and  no  doubt  more  frequent  than  the  two  diseases 
just  described  is  rabies,  or  hydrophobia  (lyssa)^  which  is  communi- 
cated from  animals  to  man.  Bollinger  does  not  admit  that  the 
disease  is  still  developed  primarily.  It  is  only  communicated  by 
the  bite  of  the  diseased  animals  and  by  the  saliva  flowing  into  the 
wound ;  the  poison  affects  all  warm-blooded  animals,  and  does  not 
lose  in  virulence  by  the  inoculations,  but  is  always  communicable 
with  equal  intensity.  A  mad  dog  bites  a  cat,  for  instance ;  the 
disease  becomes  developed  in  the  latter  and  it  bites  a  man ;  the 
saliva  of  the  man,  when  he  has  become  affected  with  the  disease^  is 
communicable  by  inoculation  to  another  animal,  and  so  on.    Tho 
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disease  may  also  be  produced  by  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  rabid 
animals. 

The  symptoms  in  dogs  are  described  by  veterinary  surgeons  as 
follows : — A  violent  and  a  quiet  form  of  madness  are  distinguished. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  both  forms^  the  dog  is  dull  and  takes  little 
food  for  about  a  week ;  the  madness  now  begins ;  the  dog  runs 
about  without  an  object  and  with  an  unsteady  look^  urged  ou^ 
apparently,  by  some  inward  anxiety,  and  bites  at  everything,  when 
irritated,  which  comes  in  its  way.  Lastly,  emaciation  sets  in,  the 
gait  becomes  unsteady,  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities  super- 
venes, the  bark  changes  to  a  kind  of  howl,  convulsions  occur,  and 
three  or  four  days  after  the  latter  symptoms,  death  ensues.  In  the 
quiet  form  of  the  disease,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw  soon  sets  in,  and  therewith  the  incapability  of  biting  and 
eating.  The  other  symptoms  are  the  same  as  above.  Some  ob- 
servers do  not  recognise  these  as  two  distinct  forms  of  the  disease, 
but  only  as  different  stages  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
The  essential  phenomena  found  after  death  are,  according  to 
Bollinger,  a  black,  thick,  pitchy  appearance  in  the  bloody  oedema  of 
the  brain,  more  or  less  marked  catarrhal  changes  in  all  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  of  the  lungs  and  stomach,  often  with 
hypersemia  and  ecchymoses,  hypersemia  and  cyanotic  colouring  of 
the  parenchymatous  organs,  deficiency  of  normal  food-materials  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine  and  presence  of  indigestible  foreign 
bodies  in  it,  and  lastly,  great  emaciation  of  the  entire  animal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  microscopical  investigations  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  have  been  made  in  this  disease,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  cases  in  which  distinct  paralysis  was  present, 
degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  existed,  although  the  disease  other- 
wise bears  a  predominantly  humoral  character. 

As  regards  the  communication  of  the  poison  of  rabies  to  man,  it 
is  consoling  to  think  that  not  all  who  are  bitten  become  affected, 
but  that  in  a  hundred  cases  of  bites,  the  poison  takes  effect  about 
forty  seven  times  only.  The  wound  itself  generally  heals  readily ; 
more  rarely  it  suppurates  for  some  time,  which  is  regarded  as  more 
favorable ;  the  local  reaction  is  never  so  great  as  to  threaten  danger 
from  thence,  and  in  this  respect  the  poison  of  rabies  differs  very 
essentially  from  the  other  animal  poisons  hitherto  spoken  of ;  it  is 
not  a  pUogogenic  poison.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  seldom 
occurs  before  the  sixth  week  after  the  bite,  frequently  later;  a  case 
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has  been  lepoited  Teiy  leoenil  j  in  which  the  disease  did  not  appear 
nntil  after  six  months.  Older  writen  give  a  mnch  longer  period  of 
incubation.  There  is  a  rather  general  popular  notion  that  the 
number  nine  plays  a  part  therein,  that  the  disease  shows  itself  on 
the  ninth  day,  in  the  ninth  week,  or  in  the  ninth  month  after  the 
bite^  and  that  a  penon  bitten  is  nerer  qoite  safe  until  after  the 
end  of  the  ninth  year.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  a  fable 
easily  explainable  by  the  long  incubation  period,  which  has  pro- 
baUy  given  rise  to  Uie  idea.  Wiere  the  poison  remains  during  the 
long  period,  whether  in  the  cicatrix,  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands, 
m  the  Uood,  is  entirely  unknown.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  few 
eases  only  that  the  patient  had  pain  and  noticed  a  slight  redness  of 
the  dcatrix  a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease ;  then 
fidlow,  first,  great  irritability,  excitement,  and  restlessness,  and  in  a 
few  cases  only,  as  early  as  this,  twitchings  on  swallowing.  The 
initability  becomes  greater  and  greater;  the  light,  every  noise, 
efcij  draught  of  air  tortures  these  unfortunate  patients,  and  may 
canse  general  convulsions  and  the  most  painful  contractions  of  the 
throat.  Now  comes  on  gradually  the  actual  hydrophobia,  which  is 
entirely  wanting  in  d(^ ;  the  patients  have  intense  thirst,  but  the 
moment  th^  see  any  fluid,  they  are  seized  by  horrible  anxiety  and 
convulsions;  accessions  of  deep,  convulsive  inspiration  sometimes 
fdlow,  sleep  is  entirely  lost,  the  patients  are  in  a  state  of  constant 
anxiety  on  the  slightest  noise,  because  all  these  things  immediately 
eidte  the  painful  contractions,  which  ultimately  extend  to  the 
iHiole  body,  and  then  lead  also  to  regular  accessions  of  ftiry, 
with  a  look  of  the  most  frightful  anxiety.  On  the  whole,  however, 
these  unfortunate  ones  are  easily  quieted  by  being  spoken  to  gently, 
and  are  either  completely  resigned  or  very  melancholy.  They 
sometimes  warn  those  about  them  not  to  come  too  near  lest  they 
should  bite  them,  but  are  not  at  all  malicious.  Towards  the  end 
only,  profuse  salivation  occurs,  with  foaming  at  the  mouth.  In 
some  cases,  death  ensues  after  the  most  violent  tonic  convulsions ; 
in  others,  extremely  quietly,  after  the  convulsions  and  aversion  to 
fluids  has  ceased  entirely,  and  both  patient  and  doctor  have  in- 
dulged in  a  deceptive  hope.  Pathological  anatomy  famishes  us, 
unfortunately,  with  no  explanation  of  this  remarkable  and  frightful 
disease.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spinal  cord  is  affected  in 
it ;  whether  the  nerve-substance  itself  is  diseased  it  has,  as  yet, 
been  impossible  to  ascertain. 
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As  regards  the  prognosis^  we  are,  unfortunately,  compelled  ta 
admit  that  for  those  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  come  to  an- 
outbreak  there  is  no  salvation.  It  might  be  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  cauterise  or  bum  out  deeply  the  bites  of  all  rabid  animals,  and 
to  keep  them  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  This  is,  at 
least,  the  only  thing  which  we  can  rationally  undertake ;  whether 
the  excision  of  sach  a  cicatrix  could  still  be  of  use  if  the  disease 
has  already  shown  itself  cannot  be  determined  from  the  investiga- 
tions hitherto  made ;  it  might  at  all  events  be  tried.  Almost  all  the 
powerful  medical  and  surgical  remedies  have  been  exhausted  for  the 
fully  developed  disease ;  all  the  narcotics  have  been  administered  in 
small  and  large  doses  ;  belladonna  and  opium  especially  have  heeu 
given  in  almost  poisonous  doses,  and  by  the  artificial  narcotism 
mitigated  the  sufferings  of  the  patients  even  if  no  further  good  was 
effected.  The  cicatrix  and  the  whole  extremity  have  been  amputated 
together,  but  in  vain !  Dieffenbaeh  performed  transfusion  in  such 
a  patient,  but  in  vain !  In  developed  hydrophobia,  we  may  ad- 
minister fluids  through  a  tube.  The  patients  are  most  comfortable 
with  absolute  rest  in  a  half-darkened  room;  for  mitigating  the 
convulsive  attacks,  repeated  narcosis  with  chloroform  has  proved 
the  most  effectual  remedy,  and  the  patients  who  have  once  become 
familiar  therewith  always  ask  to  have  it  repeated.  This  includes  the 
small  amount  of  help  which  we  can  render  to  these  unfortunate  people. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigorous  sanitary  laws  in 
civilised  countries,  the  number  of  people  who  die  annually  of  rabies 
is  still  considerable.  From  statistical  calculations  extending  over 
twelve  to  eighteen  years,  the  annual  mortality  from  hydrophobia  in 
Prussia  amounts  to  71,  in  Austria  to  58,  in  France  to  24,  and  in 
Bavaria  to  17. 

The  diseases  last  mentioned  come  so  much  within  the  province  of 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  of  sanitary  police,  and  of  internal  medicine^ 
that  I  could  give  you  only  a  short  sketch  of  them  here.  You  wiQ^ 
find  more  exact  information  concerning  them  in  Yirchow's  '  Special 
Pathology,^  vol.  ii,  class  Zoonoses,  ^here  also  the  special  litera* 
ture  is  given.  Also  in  the  *  Treatise  on  Surgery,'  published  by  v^ 
Pitha  and  myself,  you  will  find  in  vol.  i,  section  ii,  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  zoonoses.  I  also  call  your  attention  very  especially 
to  the  article  ''  Zoonoses ''  quite  recently  written  by  Bollinger  in  v.. 
Ziemssen's  'Handbook  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.^ 
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Gestixmms, — ^Afker  hariog  occupied  ourselTcs  hitherto  ahnost 
exdorirdy  with  acate  processes,  we  nov  come  to  those  of  a  chronic 
character  and,  first  of  all,  to  chronic  inflammation.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, adopt  a  diflerent  coarse  here  to  that  prenonslT  followed, 
inasmuch  as  I  shall  not  enter  at  once  into  the  indindoal  forms  of 
dironic  inflammation  occurring  chiefly  in  surgical  practice,  but  shall 
pwe  you  first  of  all  a  general  description  of  the  process  itself. 

In  chronic  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  acute  form,  it  b  a 
question  of  chemical  and  morphological  changes  in  the  tissues  and 
of  derangements  of  nutrition  in  them ;  these  are  followed  partly  by 
softening  and  breaking  up,  partly  by  molecular  decay,  or  more 
extensiye,  slowly  produced  necrosis  of  the  tissues.  Upon  these 
processes  supervene  dilatation  of  vessels,  exudation,  and  new 
formation  of  tissue.  This  combination  of  processes  may  assume 
veij  manifold  forms ;  chronic  inflammation  leads  to  very  complicated 
appearances,  according  as  this  or  that  stage  of  the  process  is  moro 
or  less  enduring,  according  as  decay,  softening,  or  induration  of  the- 
afiected  tissue  sets  in,  and  according  to  the  equally  varying  fate  of 
the  inflammatory  new  growth.  In  an  setiological  point  of  view  also,, 
the  circumstances  in  chronic  inflammation  are  much  more  compli- 
cated, for  it  is  there  a  question  chiefly,  not  of  a  stimulus  acting 
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once,  not  always  of  a  simple  injury,  a  burn,  a  contusion  with  its 
^consequences  running  a  typical  course,  but  (i)  of  the  explanation 
why  the  respective  inflammation,  concerning  the  direct  causes  of 
which  we  frequently  learn  nothing  from  the  patient,  sets  in  at  all, 
and  (2)  why  it  assumes  a  chronic  character. 

I  will  explain  to  you,  first  of  all,  what  anatomical  changes  takes 
place  in  the  tissues  in  the  processes  of  chronic  inflammation,  in 
doing  which  I  shall,  here  dso,  start  chiefly  from  the  connective 
tissue  as  the  usual  seat  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  in- 
flammation. Side  by  side  with  the  dilatation  and  increase  by  the 
formation  of  loops  of  the  capillary  vessels,  we  have,  in  acute 
inflammation,  become  acquainted  with  the  serous  and  plastic 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  as  the  most  essential  anatomical  ap- 
pearances. In  chronic  inflammation,  the  dilatation  and  increase  of 
the  capillary  vessels  are  less  prominent,  while  the  morphological 
changes  of  the  tissues,  especially  by  the  infiltration  of  new  growth 
in  them,  and  the  serous  infiltration  are  destined  to  play  a  greater 
part.  The  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissues  takes  place  as  in  acute 
inflammation,  but  the  individual  cells  often  attain  a  somewhat  more 
perfect  development.  The  fibres  of  the  connective  tissue  lose 
at  the  same  time  their  tough,  fibrous  character ;  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  loses  its  elasticity,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  tissue  becomes  visibly  swelled,  and  appears  gelatino- 
lardaceous  and  less  movable  than  in  the  normal  state.  This  is  the 
commencing  stage  of  every  case  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
course  may  vary  as  follows  : 

I.  The  tissues  remain  constantly  at  this  stage  of  serous  and 
partly  plastic  infiltration;  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
the  capsules  of  the  joints,  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fasciae,  in  short, 
sML  those  component  parts  of  the  body  consisting  of  connective 
tissue  which  are  in  the  condition  here  described,  present  on  section 
transversely  a  pretty  homogeneous,  lardaceous  appearance.  We 
observe  this  most  frequently  in  diseases  of  the  joints  and  their 
neighbourhood,  and  since  this  swelling  of  joints  occurs  without  any 
redness  of  the  skin,  it  formerly  received  the  name  of  tumor  attus,  a 
name  which  conveys  no  idea,  it  is  true,  of  the  nature  of  the  process, 
but  which,  when  confined  to  certain  forms  of  joint  disease,  is 
practically  useful.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  the  tissue,  as  yet 
but  little  changed  on  the  whole,  may  return  from  this  diseased 
condition  almost  entirely  to  the  normal  state.    The  infiltrated  serom 
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becomes  absorbed,  the  newly  fonned  cells  become  partly  converted 
into  corpuscles  of  connective  tissue^  and  partly  break  up  and  die ; 
the  connective  tissue  itself  returns  to  its  former  condition^  or  very 
neariy  so.  A  state  of  cicatricial  thickening  continues  for  some 
time;  in  the  course  of  time  also,  during  the  development  of  the 
chronic  inflammatory  processes,  small  extravasations  may  have 
occurred  in  the  tissues  in  consequence  of  increased  pressure  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.  These  become  converted  into  a  brownish- 
red  pigment  which,  if  present  in  large  quantity,  imparts  a  yellowish 
or  grey  colour  to  the  tissue  previously  diseased.  If  no  retrograde 
formation  occurs,  and  the  process  goes  on  in  the  same  form,  the 
elements  of  tissue  become  more  copious  and  thicker,  and  the  whole 
tissue  more  massive  under  the  influence  of  the  constant  excess  of 
the  materials  of  nutrition  furnished  to  the  diseased  parts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  blood.  Out  of  the 
infiltrated  new  cells  fresh  conective  tissue  is  formed  between  the 
layers  of  the  old,  so  that  the  skin,  for  instance,  becomes  in  this 
manner  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  before ;  this  deposit  of  fresh 
similar  tissue  into  the  old  tissue  is  called  in  pathological  anatomy 
"  iyperplariaJ^  If  the  thickening  of  the  skin  assumes  a  knotted 
form,  it  is  generally  called  pachifdermatorM.  Anomalies  of  secretion 
and  changes  in  the  formation  of  the  epithelium  then  generally 
occur  as  consequent  states,  for  in  this  form  of  disease  of  the  cutis, 
the  epidermis  either  becomes  formed  very  copiously  and  rapidly 
becomes  homy,  or  the  horny  change  is  incomplete  and  the  epithelium 
of  die  skin  does  not  become  fully  developed. 

In  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  inflammatory  disturbance  of 
nutrition  does  not  cause  any  decay,  any  destruction  of  the  tissue, 
but  as  it  goes  on  itself  in  a  slighter  degree,  so  does  it  also  keep  up 
permanently  the  regenerative  processes  in  a  medium  degree  of 
activity,  but  permits  only  an  incomplete  formation  of  true  tissue. 
Here  lies  the  transition  to  the  formation  of  tumours,  to  which 
subject  we  shall  return  later  on. 

2.  If  you  represent  to  yourselves  the  process  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation, so  far  as  you  are  at  present  acquainted  with  it,  transferred 
to  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane,  you  will  understand  that,  with 
the  pathological  changes  which  obtain  in  the  tissues  of  those 
membranes,  the  secretion  also  cannot  remain  normal.  There 
generaUy  occurs  an  increase  in  it,  a  hypersecretion;  chronic 
inflammation  of  a    synovial    membrane,  for   instance,  or   of  a 
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mucous  membrane^  may  show  itdelf  chiefly  by  such  hypersecre- 
tion. 

Chronic  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes  may  affect  some- 
times more  the  epithelial  layers^  sometimes  those  of  the  connective 
tissue,  sometimes  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  many 
cases,  all  three  suffer  equally  at  the  same  time.  In  many  cases 
also,  the  mucous  membranes  secrete,  under  such  circumstances^ 
almost  pure  pus,  without  themselves  undergoing  any  considerable 
^change.  In  these  chronic  blenorrhceas,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  are 
probably  in  such  a  state  of  permanent  relaxation  that  they  con- 
stantly admit  of  the  passage  through  them  of  a  great  number  of 
migratory  cells.  Somewhat  different  is  the  state  of  things  with  the 
synovial  membranes  of  the  joints.  There  are  forms  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  joints  which  manifest  themselves  by  a  very 
copious  secretion  of  extremely  watery  synovia  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  pus  (dropsy  of  the  joints,  hydrops  articulorum),  others 
which  consist  rather  in  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane  with 
but  slightly  increased  secretion. 

3.  Chronic  inflammation  may  also  run  its  course  with  infiltra- 
tion of  pus  and  formation  of  abscesses,  and  the  more  minute 
processes  therein  are  the  same  as  in  acute  inflammation,  except  that 
everything  goes  on  more  slowly.  There  occurs,  for  instance,  in 
some  part  of  the  body  a  constantly  increasing  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  migratory  cells,  where  the  tissue  into  which  these  cells 
become  infiltrated  softens  and  undergoes  molecular  decay.  The 
tissue  next  adjoining  the  first  disease-nest  gradually  becomes  similarly 
infiltrated  and  disposed  to  conversion  into  fluid  cellular  tissue  of  a 
purulent  character ;  the  infiltrated  tissue  is  the  more  disposed  to- 
suppuration  and  decay  if  no  considerable  development  of  vessels 
takes  place  in  it,  and  no  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  suflBcient 
materials  for  nutrition  are  furnished  to  maintain  the  further 
development  of  the  excessive  accumulation  of  cells.  In  this 
manner  an  abscess  gradually  forms,  a  circumscribed  suppurating 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  constantly  on  the  point  of  becoming 
converted  into  pus,  of  suppurating  away.  All  this  goes  on 
gradually  here  and  often  without  the  symptoms  usually  present  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  often  without  pain,  redness,  or  increased 
temperature  of  the  affected  part,  generally  also  without  fever* 
Abscesses  of  this  kind,  which  form  chronically,  are  therefore  called 
indolent  abscesses;   for  this  chronic  process  of  suppuration  the 
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term  *^ uleeraiion*'  is  also  employed.     We  might  also  very  well 
speak    of  the    whole    sapporating    cavity   thus    pioduced    as  a 
** eavenum*  ulcer,-**  general  custom,  however,  has  reserved  this 
eipieasion  chiefly  for  small  cavities  of  this  kind,  while  the  larger, 
slowly  formed  suppurating  cavities  are  called  indolent  abscesses.    If 
you  examine  the  pus  from  such  an  abscess  with  the  microscope,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  very  rich  in  fine  molecules,  but  rather  poor  in 
fully  developed  pus  cells.    This  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  pus  had  been  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the  body  and  has 
become  modified,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  pus 
cells  into  molecules,  on  the  other,  by  chemical  processes  of  trans* 
formation.      By  means   of   the   latter,   especially,   copious  fatty 
secretions  take  place,  particularly  of  cholesterine  in  a  crystalline 
form.    The  appearance  of  the  pus  also  to  the  naked  eye  has  been 
changed  by  these  metamorphoses,  since  such  pus  appears  thinner 
and  more  transparent  than  in  acute  processes,  and  contains,  perhaps, 
flakes  of  fibrin  and  shreds  of  necrosed  tissue.     An  indolent  abscess 
sometimes  requires  many  months,  or  even  years,  before  the  sup- 
puration of  its  walls  from  within  outwards  becomes  so  far  advanced 
that  the  skin  is  pierced.    In  many  cases,  it  happens  even  that  such 
an  abscess  increases  but  very  little  in  size  in  several  years,  that  the 
process  of  ulceration  in  its  waUs  comes  to  a  standstill  eventually, 
and  that  the  latter  become  converted  into  a  cicatricial  capsule  and 
the  pus  thereby  completely  encysted.     When  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  such  abscesses,  we  find  in  them  a  fiuid  resembling 
an  emulsion,  sometimes  with  crystalline  fat  and  sometimes  without 
a  trace  of  pus  cells,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  infer  from  the 
anatomical  contents  that  the  sac  before  us  had  been  an  abscess  if 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  did  not  prove  it.     Much  more 
rarely  does  it  happen  that  in  the  course  of  time,  if  the  abscess 
ceases  to  enlarge,  absorption  of  the  fluid  takes  place  and  a  caseous 
pulp  is  left  behind. 

If  the  abscess  has  burst  externally,  the  pus  escapes  and,  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  be  described  more  minutely  presently, 
recovery  may  take  place.  To  render  this  possible,  however,  the 
process  of  ulceration  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  suppurating  cavity 
must  first  cease,  which  only  happens,  in  general,  if  a  sufficient 
development  of  vessels  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess ;  under 
the  influence  of  these,  the  internal  surface  of  the  abscess  becomes 
converted  into  a  vigorous  granulating  tissue  and  there  takes  place. 
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then,  partly  a  thickening  and  shrinking  of  the  latter  to  form  cica- 
tricial tissue,  partly  a  growing  together  of  the  opposed  walls  of  the 
cavity,  as  in  the  healing  of  acute  abscesses.  Less  and  less  pus 
comes  away  from  the  opened  cavity,  which  eventually  heals  up 
altogether.  For  some  time  afterwards,  the  subcutaneous  cicatrix  of 
the  abscess  may  be  felt  as  a  callous  thickening;  in  the  course  of 
time,  however,  this  also  disappears  and  the  cicatrix  resumes  the 
character  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  I  will  make  you  acquainted 
here  at  once  with  the  technical  name  employed  for  such  abscesses 
as  have  not  been  formed  originally  at  the  spot  at  which  they  come 
under  observation,  but  which,  partly  by  the  sinking  down  of  the 
pus,  partly  from  the  advance  of  the  intensely  active  process  of 
ulceration^  chiefly  in  a  particular  direction,  have  undergone  a  change 
of  place.  Suppuration  may  occur,  for  instance,  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column  which,  following  the  course  of  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum  and  the  sheath  of  psoas 
muscle,  advances  further  and  further  downwards,  and  finally  shows 
itself  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  form  of  an  abscess.  Such 
and  similar  abscesses  are  called  gravitating  or  congestive  abscesses. 

The  above-described  healing  up  process  does  not  always  take 
place  as  quickly  as  could  be  desired,  for  the  general  and  local 
conditions  are,  unfortunately,  sometimes  of  such  a  character  that 
after  the  escape  of  the  pus,  either  a  very  acute  inflammation  with 
high  fever  is  set  up  in  the  abscess,  and  pyaemia  or  febrile  marasmus 
supervenes,  or  that  the  chronic  process  of  ulceration  extends  slowly 
but  continuously  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  spite  of  the  escape  of 
the  pus.  In  such  cases,  the  openings  of  these  large,  often  deeply 
seated  cavities  secrete  continuously  a  thin,  unhealthy  pus.  The 
openings  of  such  cavernous  ulcers  are  ctiltA  fistula. 

You  may  represent  to  yourselves  the  process  of  suppuration  or 
ulceration  just  described,  the  chronic  softening  and  decay  of  a  tissue 
infiltrated  with  cells,  as  transferred  to  a  surface  or  skin,  and  this 
would  bring  us  to  the  superficial  or  open  ulcer,  but  since  this  is  a 
subject  of  especially  great  practical  importance,  a  chapter  must  be 
devoted  entirely  to  it  later  on. 

4.  Chronic  inflammation  may  run  another  course  very  similar  to 
suppuration,  namely  to  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
new  formation,  tyrosis  (from  rvpog,  cheese,  in  the  sense  of  new  cheese 
or  curd).  Eepresent  to  yourselves,  again,  a  great  accumulationjof 
young  cells  in  the  tissue,  and  further,  that  such  a  mass  of  odls 
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mitoguet  »inlmilir  deesj  as  its  centre  whfaoci  the  s^apernE: 
of  cxudalioB.  and  tbai  a  cheeer  pulp  is  thc$  fcnaed.     liif  ritsdc 
infiltiBtkm  adrmees  iIovIt  n  the  poqriieTT  of  ibe  osec-ws  ziess  bj 
tlie  aocumnhtaon  <tf  BKntoiT  eellj^  vhUe  the  iiiilwed  tissae 
timidly  undcfgoei  the  eneoiis  metanKvphosis,  i^  thcs  ib*  cectnl 
not  beooma  ahrap  larger  and  laicer.     Here,  also,  a*  in  snppon- 
tkniy  the  loeal  cause  of  the  dec^  is  a  defidencr  of  Tucolarisaxion 
keeping  pace  vith  the  formation  of  oeDsy  or  eren  a  rapid,  oosipiete 
des^adion  of  the  existing  Tcssrls ;  here,  also,  a  process  of  nlcoanon 
is  going  on  which  nuj  be  termed  drr  or  "cheesj  clceration'' 
{mvMCular,  dry  meeroii4aii<m).     When  such  jelloT  nests  ai^  found 
in  the  body  after  death,  it  is  asisnmed  by  many  that  they  always 
correspond  to  a  dried  np  snppnntion-nest ;  this  is  not  the  case, 
however,  or  in  extremely  rare  cases  only ;  the  majority  of  these 
cheesy  nests  were  from  the  first  what  they  are  at  the  time  at  which 
thej  are  observed;  they  were  never  fluid  pus.     That  these  cheesy 
nests  may  be  formed  directly,  withoat  snpporation,  from  the  inflam- 
matory new  growth  may  be  shown  very  easily  experimentally.    If 
you  set  np  a  permanent  process  of  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous 
edlnlar  tissue  of  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
body  (tf.y.  a  skein  of  hair),  there  forms  around  the  foreign  body,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  a  yellow,  caseous  mass,  which  represents, 
indeed,  for  the  rabbit  the  same  thing  as  pus  in  the  human  subject, 
but  has  never  previously  been  fluid  pus.     So  there  exist  also  dis« 
eased  conditions  in  man  in  which,  during  the  process  of  chronic 
inflammation,  this  caseous  d^eneration  takes  the  place  of  sup- 
puration. 

The  further  destiny  of  these  nests  in  man  varies  greatly.  If  the 
process  takes  place  in  a  part  lying  not  too  far  beneath  the  surface, 
it  may,  by  advancing  from  within  outwards,  cause  an  external 
opening;  the  pulpy  mass  escapes  and  the  cavity  may  close  up 
gradually  like  an  indolent  abscess.  It  also  sometimes  happens  that 
around  old  cheesy  nests,  frequently  after  months  or  even  years, 
inflammation  and  suppuration  set  in  and  then  the  old  contents 
become  mixed  with  the  fresh  abscess-pus,  and  are  discharged  to- 
gether with  it.  The  course  of  things  just  described  may  be  seen 
especially  often  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the  caseous  nest  there  occurs  very 
slowly,  however,  and  such  fistulse  of  the  lymphatic  glands  often 
remain  at  the  same  point  for  months  and  years. 
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Another  termination  is^  that  the  caseous  nest  attains  a  slight 
development  only,  then  shrinks  completely  and  takes  np  such  a 
quantity  of  salts  of  lime  that  eventually  a  chalky  concretion  is 
formed  of  it^  which  is  surrounded  by  a  cicatrix.  This  termination 
occurs^  however,  as  already  stated,  in  the  case  of  small  caseous 
nests  only ;  it  is  frequent  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  the  glands  of 
the  hilus  of  the  spleen,  and  the  bronchial  glands,  very  rare  in  all 
the  other  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  chronic  degeneration  of  certain 
organs  which  is  connected  with  the  deposition  of  a  peculiar 
substance  from  the  blood,  the  so-called  lardaceous  matter  or 
amyloid,  the  relation  of  which  to  chronic  inflammation  is,  no  doubt, 
a  more  distant  one.  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  question  here,  be- 
cause this  form  of  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  the  internal  organs,  and 
has,  therefore,  an  indirect  interest  only  for  us. 

As  regards  the  consequences  of  the  chronic  process  of  inflamma- 
Hon  first  of  all  in  a  purely  histological  point  of  view,  these  are  of 
various  kinds.  The  cellular  infiltration  [and  the  process  of  new 
growth  take  place  principally  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  the 
result  thereof  is  either  a  restitutio  ad  integrum  or,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parts  by  the  process  of  softening  and  ulceration,  a 
cicatrix.  If  this  process  is  set  up  in  muscles  or  nerves,  the  tissues 
participate  in  a  high  degree  secondarily.  The  contractile  substance 
in  the  muscle  as  well  as  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
often  become  destroyed  therein  from  molecular  decay,  or  fatty 
degeneration,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  paralyses  may,  therefore,  be  the  con- 
sequences of  chronic  inflammation.  How  far,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  capability  of  regeneration  of  the  muscles  and  nerves 
extends  cannot  be  determined ;  it  appears,  in  general,  to  be  very 
slight  under  these  circumstances.  Molecular  decay  and  fatty 
degeneration  may  easily  occur  without  inflammation  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  which  surrounds  the  muscles  and  nerves.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  practical  to  me  to  designate  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  protoplasm  alone  as  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  and 
nerves,  as  Yirchow  has  done  for  the  muscles  at  least.  I  should  be 
more  inclined  to  class  these  conditions  with  the  various  forms  of 
atrophy,  but  with  my  present  views  concerning  the  theory  of 
inflammation,  I  willingly  admit  that  it  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
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coBTcnieiiee  onlf  bov  tar  ve  shill  extend  the   tenn  **  inflimmt- 
tion"  in  thefiddof  duonk  proccsaes. 


After  these  gcnenl  anatomioJ  obseimtions^  let  us  pass  brieflj 
in  renew  the  sgmpioma  tfdkromie  im/ammatiom.  Ther  are  the  same 
as  in  acnte  inflammation,  with  the  exception  that  they  frequently 
oecnr  in  m  different  order  and  in  different  combinations,  and  gene- 
rally show  less  intensity. 

Swellimg  of  the  affected  part  is  generally  the  first  striking 
symptom ;  it  depends  partly  upon  serous,  partly  upon  plastic  infil- 
liation;  the  parts  feel  doughy  and  more  resistent  than  in  the  normal 
condition ;  if  it  runs  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  as  may 
hqipen  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months,  we  find  fluctuation,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  distinct.  We  shall  only  obsenre  redneu  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  since  it  is  neither  very  intense  uor  extensive,  on 
account  of  the  sometimes  slight  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  if  the  parts 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  or  of  the  conjanctiva,  will  be  easily 
leoognisable  by  swelling,  redness,  and  an  increase  of  secretion.  In 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  also,  a  bluish-  or  brownish-red 
colour  will  soon  manifest  itself ;  but  if  the  inflamed  parts  lie  deep, 
the  skin  is  not  at  all  changed  in  colour,  and  does  not  become  red 
mitil  the  chronic  inflammation  finally  extends  towards  the  surface 
and  implicates  the  skin,  as,  for  instance,  when  an  indolent  abscess 
bunts  externally.  Pain  is  a  symptom  of  chronic  inflammation 
which  presents  the  greatest  varieties ;  in  many  very  sluggish  cases 
it  is  entirely  absent,  but  may,  under  different  circumstances,  be 
very  violent,  and  have  a  tearing,  stabbing  character,  occurring 
sometimes  rather  spontaneously,  sometimes  more  on  pressure  or 
even  slight  contact.  Upon  the  pain  and  upon  the  anatomical 
changes  which  the  parts  undergo  depends  essentially  the  dUiurbance 
tf function,  which  is,  therefore,  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  con- 
siderable. Heat,  a  temperature  which  appears  raised  on  applying 
the  hand,  is  frequently  not  present  at  all,  or  in  a  very  slight  degree 
only,  in  the  chronically  inflamed  parts. 

Fever  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symptom  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion; it  is  generally  present  only  if  the  chronic  inflammation 
assumes  a  somewhat  more  acute  character,  as  not  unfrc(|uently 
happens  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  especially  if  the  body  is 
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weakened  in  the  highest  degree  hy  long-continued  processes  of 
suppuration.  Then  the  so-called  hectic  fever  sets  in,  a  febris  con- 
tinua,  or  simple  remitteus,  with  very  great  differences  in  the 
morning  and  evening  temperature  of  the  body,  a  fever  with  steep 
curves.  According  to  my  view,  this  hectic,  suppurative,  or  con- 
sumption-fever, results  from  the  continued  taking  up  of  products 
of  inflammation,  especially  of  products  of  decay ;  it  is,  therefore, 
also  most  frequent  and  intense  in  rapid  decay  in  the  internal 
walls  of  large  abscesses  and  in  rapidly  advancing  processes  of 
ulceration.  These  fevers  often  run  their  course  with  rapid  emacia- 
tion, night  sweats,  and  diarrhoea.  Few  individuals  long  support 
remitting,  chronic  suppuration-fevers.  Thus  I  watched  for  a  full 
year  a  boy  of  fourteen  with  a  fistula  remaining  after  resection  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  and  general  lardaceous  disease,  during 
which  time  he  had  constant  remittent  fever;  he  succumbed  later 
on  with  general  dropsy. 

The  courae  of  chronic  inflammation  may  be  brought,  in  general, 
under  two  rubrics ;  in  the  cases  of  the  first,  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  is  very  indistinctly  marked,  and  can  scarcely  be  given 
with  certainty  by  the  patient ;  in  some  instances  it  is  a  tumour,  in 
others  moderate  pain,  or  a  slight  disturbance  of  function,  which 
first  called  attention  to  a  diseased  condition.  Cases  which  have 
begun  unnoticed  in  this  sluggish  manner  generally  retain  this 
character  also  in  their  further  course.  In  other  cases,  the  chronic 
inflammation  is  a  residuum  of  an  acute  process ;  the  chronic  course 
is  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  acute  accessions,  accompanied 
by  fever.  Least  of  all  can  anything  positive  be  said  concerning 
the  duration  of  chronic  inflammation  in  general,  since  this  depends, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  causal  elements,  to  which  we  shall  return 
shortly.  One  thing,  especially,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind 
here,  namely,  that  the  chronic  processes  of  inflammation^  Hie  the 
acute,  always  contain  in  themselves  the  tendency  to  a  termination, 
to  a  typical  end,  since  the  new  formation  in  chronic  inflammation 
never  proceeds  beyond  the  development  of  altogether  distinctly 
characterised  metamorphoses  of  tissue,  which,  if  the  diseased  tissue 
does  not  become  broken  up,  lead,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the 
formation  of  connective  and  cicatricial  tissue.  Why  it  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind  will  become  clearer  to  you  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  chronic  inflammation  in  connection  with  the  circumscrip- 
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mileaqi  the  euises  of  it  can  be  rtzL-rvzC  cr  csise  c:  :J:ezi«>e<,  or 
if  OTgaos  ntceasMT  for  life  ire  drniLSW?.  or  ;Lf  fo^er*  ATth  ex« 
busted  bj  sapporatioo.  is  a  mans  cf  covme. 


LECTURE    XXIX. 

General  Etiology  op  Chronic  Inflammation. — Persistent 
External  Stimuli.  Causes  of  Disease  existing  within  the  Body. 
Mnpirical  conception  of  Diathesis  and  Dyscrasia. 

General  Symptomatology  and  Treatment  op  Unhealthy 
Diatheses  and  Dyscrasias. — i.  The  Lymphatic  Diathesis 
(Scrqfulosis).  2.  The  Tubercular  Dyscrasia  {Tuberculosis). 
3.  The  Arthritic  Diathesis,  4.  251^  Scorbutic  Dyscrasia, 
5.  Syphilitic  Dyscrasia. 

Local  Treatment  of  Chronic  Inflammation. — Best.  Baised 
Positio7i.  Compression.  Shampooing.  Moist  Warmth.  Hydro- 
pathic Wrappings.  Peat  and  Mud  Baths.  Animal  Baths. 
Sand  Baths.  Absorbent  Bemedies.  Antiphlogistica.  Deri- 
vatives :  fontanelle.     Setons.     Moxas.     Actual  Cautery. 

We  come  to-day  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts  not  onlj  of 
this  section  but  of  the  whole  science  of  medicine,  namely,  to  the 
causes  of  chronic  inflammation.  We  saw  the  acute  inflammations 
arise  after  a  stimulus,  acting  once  only,  and  then  run  their  course 
and  terminate  variously,  but  in  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
typical  manner,  according  to  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  parts 
stimulated,  and  according  to  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  stimulus. 
We  have  now  to  do  with  processes  of  inflammation  which  go  on  for 
many  months,  often  for  many  years.  It  must  there  be  a  question 
of  a  persistent  cause,  a  constantly  acting  stimulus,  or  an  abnormal 
reaction  after  simple  stimuli. 

Persistent  stimuli  may  be  of  a  purely  local  kind. — We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  for  the  present  to  these.  If  small  insects,  such  as  itch 
acari,  establish  themselves  in  the  skin  by  burrowing  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  cutis,  lay  eggs,  and  lead  their  busy  life  there,  this  is  a 
persistent  stimulus  for  the  skin.    This  is  followed  by  scratcliing, 
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nd  thus  maa  smi  nes  'la  &  Giriizii:  zLLuiza^xii  :c'  iie  fi 
itcL  If  fBBgBJ"AwCget  aeoxiiie  ifccsicec  ii  lie  -^zuisi^ii^  vid 
begin  to  grav  t&oc  nii  iuciaiae  ;.^  Ti^tanf  :c  7:"^x"g  Tf-zco^ie 
fonmtioBs,  the  ikm  ss  aLso  brcozii:  rnr  i.  ss^se  :l  cciiiLz^:::^  .m- 
tatioa  bT  tfaoe  ofacnacre  aons^cs :  dincic  ^riTC«:c;«  e::^:^.  so:^ 
as  &T1B,  heqKS  uskssns;,  ccsriass  T^n&rjLcr.  ±^c.  If  Tifrsiscect 
{Hcssore  or  fiscoca  ace  spxi  ize  skfr  :j  i  zi<:ii^nze  ex^e^r:.  b:it 
eontiinioaslT.  this  i§  tiso  a  c^cjc  ssizi^is  t!ix2i  £«i«rLlT  «xxa^ 
sioiis  m  duckening  of  cbe  rts^ftccxt  pm^.  Piie  viieils  zipcr  cor 
heek  and  manr  of  oar  cores  *re  ire  rs^:<  :i  ccc^urus  frJecioa 
and  prevuxe  oocuioDed  bj  ihe  !!ioi€n  ccrerfr^  :>:r  the  fees.  Li 
like  manner,  the  voikman  who  is  cccapiec  chiei j  viih  banuner  and 
axe  his  wheals  on  his  hands,  the  «l'>e3U£er  on  the  oii:ward  pait  of 
the  little  finger  and  side  of  the  hand,  ^c.  F;:nier.  foreUn  bodies 
iitaatcd  in  the  tissues  maj  keep  np  a  cciis:^^:  chronic  inlixmation 
in  their  Ticinitj.  Persistent  or  {requentij  nrpeaied  chemical  inda- 
enoes  upon  the  tissues  maj  also  cause  chronic  iniininiaiion.  Thus 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  maj  be  caused  bj  trequentlr  le- 
peated  drinking  of  schnaps  or  other  strong  liquors.  Persistent 
obstmction  of  the  blood  or  Ijmph,  and  coagulation  of  those  fluids 
in  the  vessels,  give  rise,  first  of  all,  to  hrperplastic  processes  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  dilata- 
tion and  the  formation  of  loops  in  the  collateral  vessels,  and  some- 
times also  to  diffused  thickening  of  the  tissues.  The  skin  of  the 
1^  is  especially  liable  to  be  thus  affected  if  anj  permanent  obstruc- 
tion exists  to  the  retnm  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  extremity. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  the  removal  of  chronic  inflammations 
which  can  be  referred  to  such  a  persistent  external  stimulus,  many 
more  examples  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  give,  the  result  will  be 
a  favorable  one.  If  we  remove  the  animal  or  vegetable  parasites, 
the  persistent  pressure,  the  chemical  influences,  &c.,  the  chronic 
process  of  inflammation  will,  in  most  cases,  cease  of  itself. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  the  effect  of  a  persistent  local 
stimulus  upon  healthy  tissue.  If  you  represent  to  yourselves  a 
rather  powerful  stimulus  acting  once  only  upon  a  tissue  already 
diseased,  you  cannot  expect  that  in  such  a  case  the  same  state  of 
things  will  obtain  as  in  a  simple  process  of  traumatic  inflammation 
in  a  healthy  tissue.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  con^eciuence^  of 
the  stimulus  acting  once  only  will  be  different,  and  perhaps  mon' 
enduring,  because  the  conditions  for  the  typical  rectification  of  the 
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disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  are  no  longer  present  as  in 
healthy  tissue.  Take  the  case  of  a  superficial  contusion  of  a  portion 
of  skin  already  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation ;  the  occurrence 
of  a  chronic  suppuration,  or  even  of  slowly  spreading  ulceration, 
may  be  the  consequence  of  this  stimulus  acting  once  only,  which, 
under  normal  conditions  of  the  skin,  would  have  led  rapidly  to  a 
new  formation  of  epidermis,  and  therewith  to  a  cure. 

Unfortunately  it  is  possible  in  comparatively  few  cases  only  to 
discover  such  purely  local  causes  for  the  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  process  of  chrome  inflammation.  In  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  the  cause  does  not  lie  so  near,  and  long  and 
repeated  observation  was  required  before  any  connecting  links  for 
the  aetiology  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  and 
of  chronic  diseases  in  general  could  be  found.  I  have  made  no 
allusion  here  to  miasms  or  contagions  in  connection  with  the 
aetiology  of  the  processes  of  chronic  inflammation,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  brief  exposure  to  such  has  any  power  to  pro- 
duce them.  There  exist,  indeed,  chronic  miasmatic  diseases,  such 
as  ague  and  others,  but  the  deleterious  influence  is  there  persistent, 
and  the  disease  can  frequently  only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
patient  out  of  the  miasmatic  atmosphere.  Tliis  case,  therefore,  falls 
within  the  category  of  persistent  external  stimuli.  The  same  holds 
good  for  taking  cold  repeatedly,  since  each  fresh  attack  affects  the 
body  while  still  suffering  from  the  previous  ones,  and  thus  leads  to 
chronicity  of  the  diseased  condition.  All  this  does  not  suffice  for 
the  aetiology  of  chronic  inflammation.  We  therefore  seek  for  the 
causes  in  certain  states  of  debility,  in  congenital  or  acquired  ten- 
dencies of  individual  organs,  or  of  the  whole  organism.  Let  us  now 
inquire  what  experience  teaches  us  on  this  point. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  careful  observation  is,  that 
certain  forms  of  chronic  processes  of  inflammation  occur  over  and 
over  again  in  particular  organs  and  at  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
and  also  that  these  processes  of  inflammation  present  themselves 
predominantly  at  a  certain  age  and  in  individuals  who  show  a 
certain  kind  of  external  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  we  see 
individuals  of  a  certain  type  who  become  affected  especially  with 
chronic  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
joints,  or  bones;  others  who  are  attacked  rather  by  sluggish  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs ;  others  who  are  disposed^  in  quite  an  extraor- 
dinary manner,  to  catch  cold  and  suffer,  sometimes  at  one  pointy 
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means  of  wksgh.  h  wxf  ^ckrisi  frK  :'  LL  ^?  z^ztzz  :c:,  ::c  izsmoe, 
that  fcrofiilofB  ssbaecis  m  CKfrsei  ::  i^?m:!i<  :f  li?*  ^Jt=«i*, 
tabercolar  snbfccSs  to  lie  i^eLij-ziSL^  ::  :i-.xn~r  =.•:•£-*«,  ic. 
This  clasaficatioD  was  Oiznd  firtl*?  tndrriri*,  Lii ::  wjs  iiJF:Ln<d 
that  an  entzretr  dissizcc  Borrdi  cc-irriiz  :::!■*  lir*::!:^:^^  --o. 
eesaes  in  the  vhole  birij  ^^isi  ^z.i*rj.f  f^:-  i  i:5r«:s:n;ci ::  r^ruun 
distinct  tanas  of  difjease.     A  zi:ro:£  zmerlil.  i  cise^sieii  ezniT.  i 
materia  peecans  in  ib**  b>ir  was  5::b5t::r:ei.   Tie  bl»i  izi  iTzzph 
presented  themselrc*  as  ifce  eus  cczTriien:  Ttriclr:?  ::.r  this,  since 
they  pcindc  the  whole  l»iT,  and  lieir  cc-i:r::n  fordshe?..  a:  least, 
a  measore  of  the  more  cr  less  rorziil  cr  pa:ho'.:pcai  5:s:e  or  the 
whole  ors:ani5ci.     The  word  h4cr24iz  siirrines  such  a  pi:ho:o<rical 
condition  of  the  blo:>J  :  tins  we  s:>eak  c:  scrcfulou?.  lu'c^rcular 
dTscrasia,  fcc.     It  is  a  stris^e  ijiinj:.  however,  iha:  all  the  burden 
of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  wh?:e  crganism  should  he  laid 
upon  the  blood  aloue,  ard  that  i:  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
assumed  that  an  infection  of  the  whole  bodv  results  from  it.     This 
could  only  be  admitted  for  cases  in  which  an  abnormal  material  is 
introduced  directly  into  the  blood  from  without,  as  you  have  seen, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  poisoned  wounds.    But  this  is  not  at  all 
or  only  partly  the  case  with  the  dyscrasias  here  in  question,  since 
the   tendencies  to  disease   develop  themselves   rather   from   little 
imderstood  causes  in  the  oi^nism  itself,  if  not  already  inherited 
from  the  parents.     The  blood  is  no  more  absolutely  stable  quanti- 
tatively or  qualitatively  than  any  other    tissue  of  the  body;  it 
becomes  renewed  constantly,  then  partly  used  up,  and  again  re- 
newed, and  so  on.     Where  the  source  of  the  renewal  of  the  biood 
corpuscles  lies  is  not  known  with  certainty.     That  the  scrum  of 
the  blood  is  constantly  renewed  from  the  lymph,  and  the  latter 
chiefly  by  the  chyle-vessels  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  that  from 
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the  blood  a  quantity  of  dissolved  matter,  salts,  extractiyes,  gases,  and 
water,  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  longs,  skin,  &c.,  is  known  to  yoa» 
from  the  lectures  on  physiology.  How  little  do  we  know  compara- 
tively of  these  things,  and  how  complicated  are  these  few  relations  L 
I  turn  your  attention  to  this  to  point  out  to  you  that  normal  blood 
can  only  proceed  from  a  normal  body,  and  that  we  cannot  speak  at' 
all,  therefore,  in  a  physiological  sense  of  a  partial  diseased  condition 
of  the  blood  standing  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  tissues.  It  could 
serve  no  good  purpose,  however,  to  exclaim  against  the  use  of  the 
words  *'  dyscrasia,''  and  "  diathesis,''  so  generally  introduced  inta 
medical  language,  and  to  endeavour  to  banish  them  altogether.  It 
will  do  no  injury  to  science  if  we  continue  to  use  these  expressions^ 
in  the  accepted  sense.  It  is  still  convenient  for  the  present  to  have 
a  designation  for  these  things,  since  the  latter  are  not  imaginary,  but 
are  founded  upon  observations  verified  during  centuries,  althongh- 
the  interpretation  of  them  has  become  variously  changed  in  form  in 
the  course  of  time.  We  may,  however,  go  too  far  with  the  classi- 
fication of  individuals  in  this  direction,  namely,  by  attempting  to- 
establish  for  every  man  a  pathological  diathesis,  or  to  place  every 
patient  in  one  of  the  chief  classes.  You  must  not  assume  that- 
it  is  easy  to  place  every  patient,  according  to  his  individuality,  in 
one  of  the  classes  formed,  as  we  analyse  and  classify  a  plant,  for, 
since  all  kinds  of  men  are  capable  of  procreation  with  each  other, 
a  number  of  intermediate  forms  naturally  arise  which  resist  all 
classification.  That  all  the  physical  and  psychical  characteristics  of 
man  do  not  gradually  converge  to  form  a  comparatively  average 
type  lies  in  the  hereditary  conditions  of  all  organic  beings,  in- 
accordance  with  which,  under  the  given  circumstances,  the  types- 
always  inevitably  present  themselves  again.  This  law  naturally 
holds  good  also  for  those  characteristics  and  tendencies  which  we 
are  compelled  to  designate  as  pathological.  There  are  physicians^, 
it  is  true,  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  who  deny  altogether,  with 
exaggerated  scepticism,  the  existence  of  a  general  morbid  tendency 
to  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  regard  everywhere  only  local,  or^ 
partly  only  accidental  stimuli  as  causes  of  disease.  Such  a  hyper- 
sceptical  current  of  thought  ran  recently  through  the  whole  of 
modem  medicine,  and  was  fully  justified  when  the  crasis-theory 
became  so  rife  that  there  was  scarcely  any  process  of  inflammation^ 
it  may  even  be  said  scarcely  any  disease,  for  which  a  specific  crasis^ 
was  not  substituted.    Any  one  who  observes  carefully  and  impar- 
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tiaUjj  and  has  the  opportnnitj  of  seeing  manj  patients  with  Tarions 
modificationa  of  disease^  will  no  doubt  acquire  conect  Tievs  in 
time,  and  neither  roah  too  recklesslj  into  the  crasift-theorr,  nor  set 
aside  as  iUnaiona  and  deceptions  aU  the  experiences  collected  on  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  maj  be  questioned  whether  it 
can  serve  any  practical  purpose  to  emploj  at  all  terms  such  as 
scrofulous,  sjphOitic,  and  other  inflammations,  cr  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  studj  the  chronic-inflammatory  processes  without 
any  reference  to  their  origin.  The  future  will  settle  this  question. 
For  the  present,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  teacher  to  render 
your  views  of  these  things  as  clear  as  possible,  and  to  enable  you  to 
come  to  an  understanding  concerning  them  with  all  your  col- 
leagues, to  whatever  school  they  may  belong.  You  will  seldom 
hear  me  speak,  indeed,  in  the  clinique  of  scrofulosis,  &c. ;  but 
enough  has  now  been  said  concerning  these  questions  in  a  general 
way,  so  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  iudiWdual  diatheses 
and  dyscrasias  as  they  are  accepted  at  present. 

I.  Tie  Ifmpiatie  or  icrq/ulous  diathesis y  serofulosis.  —  This 
tendenqr  to  a  particular  form  of  disease  prevails  chiefly  during 
childhood,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown  at  later  periods  of 
life.  We  assume  the  existence  of  this  diathesis  in  individuals, 
especially  children,  who  are  much  disposed  to  chronic-inflammatory 
swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  even  after  slight  irritations,  to 
certain  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  external  skin  (eczema,  impe- 
tigo), especially  of  the  face  and  head,  to  catarrhal  inflammations  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  more 
rarely  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  organs  of  respiration,  and  to 
chronic  inflammations  of  the  periosteum  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  the  joints.  As  regards  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,, 
and  especially  of  the  submaxillary  and  occipital  glands,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  it  only  occurs  in  consequence  of  an  irritation, 
e.g,  dentition,  or  of  eczematous  eruptions  on  the  head,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  eyes,  suppuration  of  the  ear,  &c.  This  is  partly  correct, 
but  even  if  we  take  the  view  that  all  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
gbmds  are  secondary  affections,  the  very  circumstance  that  in  con- 
sequence of  dentition,  for  instance,  the  glands  swell,  shows  an 
abnormal  formative  excitability  of  the  lymphatic  system  which  does- 
not  by  any  means  exist  in  all  children;  moreover,  such  local 
irritations  cannot  always  be  demonstrated  for  the  almost  equally 
frequent  afiections  of  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands.     It  is. 
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also  a  morbid  state  of  things  that  the  swellings  of  the  glands  in 
such  individuals  outlast  the  irritations^  and  may  even^  apparently 
without  fresh  cause,  increase  later  on.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  diseases  mentioned,  e.  g,  some  of  the  diseases  of  the 
joints  in  children,  are  set  up  by  a  slight  injury,  a  contusion,  and 
the  like,  but  that  they  run  a  chronic,  and,  in  part,  an  entirely 
peculiar  continuous  course,  depends  upon  abnormal  conditions  in 
the  tissues,  which  abnormity  extends  to  the  whole  body  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  purely  local,  but  as  a 
universal  one.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this 
local  and  universal  abnormity,  and  especially  to  refer  the  cause  of 
the  assumption  of  a  chronic  character  to  the  continuance  of  the 
irritation,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  mystery  of  one 
organism  reacting  differently  upon  a  given  stimulus  to  another. 
It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  the  substantjes  which  became 
formed  in  some  way  in  the  organs  through  a  chemical  change  in 
the  tissues  are  not  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels, 
and  are  not  removed  from  the  diseased  organs,  but  remain  in  them 
and  furnish  the  continuous  stimulus  to  inflammation.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  deny  that  this  may  sometimes  be  the  case ;  but 
admitting  that  it  is  equally  correct  for  all  cases,  the  peculiarity  of 
certain  organs  just  mentioned  always  remains  an  abnormity  in  those 
individuals,  or  a  peculiarity  of  the  forms  of  inflammation  occurring 
in  them  under  strictly  defined  circumstances.  In  short,  we  cannot 
get  any  further  in  this  way  than  that  we  have  to  do  with  persons 
who,  whether  as  regards  certain  tissues  or  in  toto,  differ  from  the 
majority  of  the  human  race.  Children  fall  times  without  number 
upon  their  knees,  hips,  elbows,  &c.,  generally  without  any  evil 
results,  or  with  such  that  the  contusion  disappears  in  a  few  days, 
even  if  no  treatment  was  employed,  and  even  if  the  contusion  was  a 
considerable  one,  as  shown  by  the  extensive  extravasions  and  great 
amount  of  swelling  and  pain.  Some  children,  however,  have  chronic 
inflammations  of  the  joints  even  after  slight  contusions.  These  are 
exceptions,  but  no  objection  can  well  be  made  if  we  regard  them  as 
a  special  pathological  class  of  human  beings,  and  give  a  name  to 
this  class,  thus  seeking  to  classify  them  according  to  their  natural 
peculiarities. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  diagnose  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
from  the  whole  appearance  and  demeanour,  the  habitus  of  children. 
The  following  sketch  is  generally  regarded  as  typical  for  a  scrofoloos 
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child.  Light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  very  white  skin  with  considerable 
development  of  adipose  tissue,  thick  lips,  a  large  abdomen,  voracious 
appetite,  and  tendency  to  constipation  (torpid  scrofula).  You  will  meet 
with  many  resemblances  to  this  portrait  in  practice,  but  also  many 
children  who  do  not  resemble  it  at  all,  and  yet  suffer  greatly  from 
Tarions  forms  of  chronic  inflammation.  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance, on  the  whole,  to  these  outward  appearances.  As  regards  the 
course  and  termination  of  the  processes  of  chronic  inflammation  which 
occur  in  scrofulous  children,  the  following  may  be  said.  In  a  few 
cases  the  chronic  inflammatory  swelling  runs  a  retrograde  course 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum. 
Most  frequently  the  course  is  accompanied  by  suppuration,  which 
may,  according  to  the  various  nature  of  the  cases,  assume  a 
rather  acute  character,  as  happens  with  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
maxillary lymphatic  glands,  and  in  diseases  of  the  joints.  The 
process  very  frequently  retains  for  years  a  chronic  character: 
abscesses,  fistulse,  ulcers,  &c.,  form.  Early  suppuration  occurs, 
especially  in  somewhat  emaciated,  weakly,  ill-nourished  children, 
who  readily  become  feverish  {erethetic  scrofiih),  in  which  cases  the 
prognosis  is  particularly  unfavorable.  In  many  organs,  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  lungs  for  instance,  the  termination  of  chronic 
inflammation  in  caseous  degeneration  is  very  frequent ;  the  most 
deleterious  influence  upon  the  entire  nutrition  must  naturally  result 
if  the  mesenteric  glands  become  degenerated  in  this  manner,  and 
the  chyle-vessels  thereby  become  in  a  great  measure  obstructed. 
An  incurable  atrophy  of  the  whole  body  may  be  the  consequence 
thereof. 

The  lymphatic  diathesis  is,  in  most  cases,  congenital  and  inhe- 
rited from  generation  to  generation.  It  may,  however,  be  acquired 
by  an  injudicious  mode  of  life,  and,  under  improved  circumstances, 
disappear  to  return  once  more,  and  so  on.  The  following  are 
regarded  as  chief  deleterious  agents  in  its  production  :  living  chiefly 
or  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  flour,  bread ;  damp,  unhealthy  dwell- 
ings ;  want  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  &c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
whether  all  this  is  correct.  At  all  events,  scrofulosis  would  prevail 
much  more  extensively  amongst  the  poor  than  it  does  in  reality  if 
the  conditions  just  mentioned  always  set  up  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  is  usually  understood  at  the 
present  day  by  lymphatic  constitution  or  scrofulosis,  it  may  be 
described — (i)  as  a  disposition  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
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branes,  bones,  andjoinls,  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  granulations,  suppuration,  and  caseous  degene- 
ration; (2)  individuals  are  very  commonly  called  lymphatic  or 
scrofulous  in  whom  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  even  if 
resulting  from  temporary  irritations,  run  on  for  a  long  time,  or  even 
increase  independently  of  any  fresh  peripheric  stimulus. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  treatment  of  scrofulosis  in  general. 
Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  diet;  good  butcher's 
meat;  eggs  and  milk^  good  well-baked  white  breads  baths  from  time 
to  time^  residence  in  fresh^  healthy  air^  and  an  invigorating  mode  of 
education  are  the  most  important  but  often  least  available  means  to 
this  end.  In  making  the  dietetic  arrangements^  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  individual  case^  especially  as  to  whether  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  obesity  or  atrophy^  and  whether  the  digestive  organs  are 
in  a  normal  condition,  or  have  been  ruined  by  injudicious  food 
from  youth  up.  Since  the  disease  is  very  common  among  the 
poor,  although  not  altogether  confined  to  them,  these  dietetic  and 
hygienic  remedies  are  very  difficult  of  application.  The  number  of 
internal  remedies  employed  against  scrofulosis  is  very  great,  but  it 
is  no  longer  a  question,  as  formerly,  of  introducing  a  specific  remedy 
into  the  blood  as  antidote  for  an  unknown  poison  circulating  in  it, 
for  such  a  poison  does  not  exist,  but  of  a  purely  symptomatic,  for 
the  most  part  general  treatment.  You  see  from  this  that  ''scrofula'^ 
is  not  a  materia  peccans  circulating  in  the  blood,  but  only  a  weak- 
ness of  the  organisation  in  a  certain  direction,  a  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  intense  tendency  to  particular  forms  of  disease. 
This  is  an  essential  difference,  an  essential  advance  beyond  the 
earlier  conceptions  of  the  disease.  After  my  explanation,  you  would 
be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  those  modem  sceptics 
who  are  of  opinion  that  all  processes  of  chronic  inflammation  in 
children  have  a  similar  origin,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  quite  un- 
necessary, in  every  case  of  chronic  swelling  of  lymphatic  glands,  or 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  to  add  that  it  is  of  scrofulous 
origin,  or  depends  upon  a  lymphatic  diathesis.  It  is  possible  that 
these  expressions  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  time,  because  they 
are  useless  for  rendering  our  views  more  clear ;  it  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, that  all  chronic-inflammatory  processes  in  children  are  of 
similar  origin,  for  it  may,  for  instance,  be  a  question  of  hereditary 
or  acquired  syphilis,  and  in  adults,  various  other  constitutional 
tendencies  exist  besides  that  which  has  hitherto  been  termed  the 
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^acrofulo-tabciciilar/'  and  vlodi  cosssts  |H«cisciT  in  ibe  te^AiKj 
to  chronic  JnflannnalJDns  tamnntzK  in  suppuration,  caseous  dcgcne- 
ration,  and  nloentioii*  That  tbese  pioctascs  stand  in  a  ootain 
opposition  to  other  chronic  forms  of  indammasion,  e,f,  to  those 
vhkh  depend  upon  interstitial  [Holiferation  of  the  connective  tisssne 
(cirrhosis  of  the  lirer.  Blight's  disease,  grar  degeneration  of  the  spinal 
cord,  kcJ),  and  lead  to  sckxtksis,  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  no 
donbt. 

Many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  improve  the  Ijmphatic  dia- 
thesis :  occasional  purgatives  vere  formerij  emplojed,  and  in  £ng- 
knd  especiallj,  also  mercorr  in  small  doses.,  which  is  very  suitable 
for  fatty,  scrofdlons  children.  Burnt  sponge,  the  leaves  of  the 
jnglandis  regis,  heiba  jaceae,  acorn  coffee,  and  the  bitter  medicines 
were  recommended,  and  are  still  very  much  used  in  the  present 
day .  In  our  time  cod-liver  oQ  is  regarded  as  the  best  anti-scrofn- 
lons  remedy,  not  only  because  it  is  supposed  to  counteract  specifi- 
cally the  scrofulous  diathesis,  but  because  it  is  justly  esteemed 
as  a  powerful  aliment,  and  therefore  strongly  recommended  for 
emaciated  scrofulous  children;  for  stout  children  it  might  eventually 
prove  deleterious.  Preparations  of  iodine  are  also  much  used  in 
scrofulosis,  but  should  be  employed  with  caution  and  rather  for 
stout  than  for  atrophic  children.  Iodide  of  iron  is  more  especially 
fitted  for  children  who  are  at  once  stout  and  pale,  and  have  fungous 
inflammations  of  the  joints.  The  easily  digestible  preparations 
of  iron  are  also  very  valuable  remedies  in  cases  of  scrofula  and 
anaemia.  A  good  effect  is  obtained  from  mineral  baths  also,  which 
may  either  be  taken  on  the  spot — in  Germany,  for  instance,  at 
Kreuznach,  Kheme,  Wittekind,  Coblenz,  Tolz,  Beichenhall;  in 
Austria,  at  Hall,  Ischl,  Aussee;  in  Switzerland,  at  Lavey,  Bhein- 
felden,  Schweizerhall,  Bex — or  they  may  be  prepared  artificially  at 
home  by  adding  from  1 6  to  50  ounces  of  salt  to  a  tepid  bath 
according  to  the  size  of  the  latter.  For  somewhat  larger  children 
sea  baths  are  to  be  recommended ;  for  weakly  children  warm  baths, 
with  the  addition  of  malt  and  aromatic  plants.  For  stout,  scrofu- 
lous children,  Niemeyer  recommends  hydropathic  wrappings  of  the 
whole  body,  from  which  I  have  seen  good  results  in  some  cases. 
Many  physicians  also  recommend  sulphur  baths,  especially  the  hot 
ones,  for  scrofulous  affections  of  the  joints ;  but  the  cases  must  be 
selected  with  great  care,  since  the  hot  sulphur  springs  may  also  do 
harm  in  very  painful,  subacute  affections  of  the  joints  with  general 
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depression.  You  see  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  remedies,  but  we 
seldom  succeed  in  improving  the  conetitution  by  means  of  them,  or 
in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  fresh  local  processes  in  all  cases. 
The  local  process  also  frequently  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  dangerous  to  life,  and  that  local  remedies  must  be  chiefly 
relied  on.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  dispositiou  to  these  afi'ectioDs 
decreases,  as  already  stated,  considerably,  bat  many  children  die  of 
scrofulous  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints. 

2.  TAe  tubercular  dyteratia,  tuberculoiit.  The  name  of  this 
disease  is  taken  from  tubercolum,  a  nodule,  because  the  product  of 
the  disease  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  very  small,  at  first  grey, 
afterwards  yellowish-looking  nodules,  scarcely  as  big  as  a  millet 
seed,  or  often  microscopic,  the  so-called  tuberclet. 

If  you  examine  such  a  nodule  with  the  microscope,  yon  find  that 
it  consists  of  a  mass  of  moderate-sized  rousd  cells,  which  are  yery 
distinct  at  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  while  at  the  centre  there  is 
a  fine  molecular  dry  pulp,  which,  if  the  nodule  becomes  larger, 
assumes  a  yellow  cheesy  appearance. 

The  most  recent  investigations  by  Schiippel,  Langhans,  Rind- 


Giaul'Cells  from  tubercles  n  Tanous  stages  of  tl  e  r  de\etopmcnt  t  ccordiog  to 

Langbans.    MagniRed  about  400  times. 
fleiach,  and  others,  agree  therein  that  at  the  centre  of  perfectly  fresh 
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tubercles  large  masses  of  protoplafim,  with  numerous  nuclei,  so-called 
giant-cells,  are  found,  such  as  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  lat«r  on, 
especially  in  connection  with  new  formations  in  bone.  The  nuclei 
in  the  giant  cells  of  tubercles  vaj  &equentlj  have,  however,  a 
distinct  peripheric  arrangement. 

The  existence  of  these  giant  cells  in  tubercles  is,  however,  not 

quite  constant.    We  often  see,  in  the  peritoneum  especially,  a  rather 

Fib,  79, 


a.  Verj  minote  tnberoles  in  the  peritoneam  ;  b,  very  minnte  tubercles  in  an 
trter;  of  the  bniu ;  a  and  b  mtgnified  mJcroscopic&l  preparations  bj  Rind- 
fleiich.  c.  Development  of  Tery  mutate  tubercles  in  tbe  peritoneum  ac- 
cording to  Knndrat.    Magnified  about  500  times. 

irr^olar  accumulation  of  large  and  small  cells  as  the  commencement 
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of  the  formation  of  tubercle^  and  in  the  neighboorhood  of  these^ 
sometimes  distinctly  rounds  sometimes  very  irregularly  shaped^  but 
always  sharply  circumscribed  new  formations,  are  also  found  more 
diffused  infiltrations  (tubercular  infiltrations),  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  ordinary  inflammatory  infiltrations,  except  that 
the  cells  are  about  twice  as  large  as  the  migratory  cells  which  form 
the  first  cellular  infiltration  in  acute  inflammation. 

A  very  striking  peculiarity  of  tubercles,  especially  pointed  out  by 
Bindfleisch,  is,  that  they  are  often  found  in  the  walls  of  small  and 
even  very  minute  arteries,  and  in  lymphatic  vessels,  but  extremely 
rarely  in  veins. 

Very  various  opinions  may  be  held  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
<%lls  which  form  tubercles.  If  they  are  migratory  cells  they  ought 
to  increase  rapidly  in  size  after  their  egress  from  the  capillaries  and 
veins  :  on  the  whole,  modem  investigators  incline  but  little  to  this 
view.  Rindfleisch,  Eundrat,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tubercle  cells  arise  chiefly  from  proliferation  of  epithelium,  especially 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their  sheaths,  and  also  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  serous  membranes.  Rindfleisch  also 
believes  that  tubercle  cells  may  develop  themselves  out  of  the  mofr- 
cular  cells  of  the  arteries ;  Ziegler  has  demonstrated  that  they  may 
also  form  by  the  confluence  of  migratory  cells. 

As  regards  the  further  fate  of  these  small  new  formations,  that 
which  is  most  essential  and  peculiar  about  them  is,  that  in  general 
no  vessels  form  and  enter  into  them  any  more  than  into  the  purely 
epithelial  new  formations,  although  their  periphery  becomes  freely 
supplied  with  vessels.  Very  rarely  indeed  do  cases  occur  in  which 
the  tubercles  gradually  become  converted  into  fibrous  nodules.  While 
every  other  new  formation  is  connected  with  proliferation  of  vessels, 
this  is  entirely  wanting,  therefore,  in  tubercle,  as  has  been  insisted 
upon  quite  recently  by  Rindfleisch,  Heitzmann,  and  others,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  new  formation  cannot  long  retain 
vitality ;  it  dies  at  its  centre,  and  only  the  cells  at  the  periphery 
survive.  The  dead  centre  sometimes  wastes,  with  fatty  degenera- 
tion, to  a  pointed  amorphous  substance,  which  has  the  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye  of  a  dry  cheesy  mass ;  in  short,  the  tubercle  passes 
regularly,  in  consequence  of  its  deficient  vascularity,  into  a  state  of 
caseous  degeneration.  The  enlargement  of  a  tubercle  might  possibly 
go  on  ad  infinitum  from  every  fresh  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue 
ground  the  primary  nest,  but  this  seldom  happens  in  reality.    The 
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large  cnscoas  nesls  which  are  met  with  in  tlie  braio,  the  testicle,  &c., 
bnvD  arisen,  in  most  cases,  from  the  confluence  of  numerous  small 
QoJuWs,  n  large  numberof  which  are  also  not  unfrequeutly  obstrved 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  clieesy  nodules. 
Fio.  80, 


I  u.  Vetj  minute  tubercle  from  an  arter;  ia  the  braia.  Magnified  100  timeis, 
*.  First  commencement  of  increase  of  cells  in  a  verj  miaate  urterj  of  llie 
bnin,  Wlietlier  the  cells  willi  DUtneroiiB  noolei  are  migratorj  cells,  cella 
of  connective  tissue,  enJolbelium,  or  muscle,  or  wlietlier  tlie;  bnve  arisen 
from  conversion  of  llie  inner  coal  inio  protoplasm,  afipears  to  me  ns  jct 
not  demonstrable.  MagniHeii  about  looo  times.  Botb  draniiigs  after 
preparatiotiE  hj  Riudllciicli. 

We  thus  come  to  tlie  behaviour  of  the  tissues  to  the  tubercles 

I  aowii  to  a  certain  extent  in  amongst  them,  in  connection  with  which 

II  must  remark  that  the  appearance  of  miliarj  tubercles  in  an  organ, 
■  or  in  a  part  of  an  organ,  usually  occurs  extensively.  Subacute 
linflammation  generally  sets  in  around  the  tubercles,  with  copious 
leelinltr  infiltration  and  a  high  di-gree  of  vascularity.  This  may  lead 
Ito  sapparative  sot'teuini^  of  tlie  tissues,  chronic  formation  of  abscesses, 

■vot.  II.  » 
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and  ulcerative  processes.  A  cavity  is  thus  formed  which  contains 
pus,  shreds  of  softened  tissue,  and  tubercles  in  a  state  of  caseous 
degeneration.  But  the  inflammation  around  the  tubercles  may  also 
participate  in  the  caseous  process,  and  a  large  cheesy  nest  be  thus 
formed,  which  surrounds  the  primary  tubercles ;  this  may  afterwards 
become  softened  by  suppuration  at  the  periphery,  or  firmly  encysted 
and  chalky.  If  tubercles  form  in  mucous  membranes — as  so  often 
happens  in  that  of  the  larynx,  intestines,  ureters,  bladder,  and  uterus 
— there  set  in,  in  addition  to  the  tubercular  infiltrations  and  ulcera- 
tions, suppurative  catarrhs,  and  extensive  desquamation  of  epithe- 
lium. In  all  these  cases,  it  may  happen,  although  unfortimately  it 
very  rarely  does  so,  that  the  disease-nest,  after  having  undergone 
one  kind  of  metamorphosis  or  another,  becomes  encysted  by  means 
of  a  new  formation  of  dense  connective  tissue,  and  then,  after  the 
contents  have  either  been  ejected  or  become  chalky,  the  cyst  shrivels 
up  to  a  firm  cicatrix ;  but  in  the  case  of  serous  membranes,  and 
especially  of  the  peritoneum,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the 
inflammation  caused  by  the  formation  of  the  tubercles  in  them  leads 
at  once  to  the  formation  of  fresh  connective  tissue,  and  that  not 
only  each  nodule  rapidly  becomes  encysted,  but  that  the  intestines 
become  so  closely  adherent  to  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  that  it  may  be  almost  impossible  after  death  to  separate 
them. 

As  regards  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  in  the  different  organs  of 
the  body,  not  one  is  altogether  exempt  from  them,  but  some  are 
especially  predisposed  thereto.  They  are  met  with  more  frequently 
in  the  lungs,  more  particularly  in  the  apices.  A  great  number 
generally  form  at  once.  They  become  confluent,  the  walls  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  participate  in  the  process  and  break  down,  and  the 
cheesy,  partly  softened  contents  of  the  tubercles  are  coughed  up. 
Blood-vessels  also  become  softened  by  the  process,  burst,  and  give 
rise  to  pulmonary  hsemorrhages.  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  go 
into  details  on  this  subject.  You  will  hear  enough  of  this  terrible 
disease  later  on  in  the  cliniques.  After  the  lungs,  the  formation  of 
tubercles  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  then  in  that  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  intestines,  and 
even  in  the  rectum,  where  these  tubercular  ulcers  and  abscesses 
acquire  a  surgical  interest  also.  Tubercles  also  occur  in  the  bones, 
particularly  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  especially  in  the  calcaneus, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra^  and  the  epiphyses  of  the  tibia*    The/ 
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B  rate,  on  the  whole,  iti  the  ajnovial  membraues  of  the  joints, 
lllhough  the  lymphatic  glands  arc  oflen  ati'ecteU  in  tuberculosis, 
[  is  freijueutlj'  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  miliary 
■bercle»  in  them ;  but  SchLippcI  found  them  there  also. 

The  views  couceruing  the  aetiology  of  tuberculosis  have  become 
nich  chauged  during  the  last  few  years.    No  doubt  was  entertained 
trtncrly  that  the  formation  of  tubercle  is  jiartly   au  independent 
!  arising  spontaneously,  and  that  partly  a  tendency  to  it  is 
iherited.     A  tubercular  diathesis  was  spoken  of  as  well  as  a  acro- 
3  diathesis,  and  both  were  regarded  as  related  to  each  other, 
not  identical.     Laennee  first  propounded  the  view  that  the 
lall,  nodular  new  formations  (gray  miliary  tubercles)  are  always 
tke  primary  form  of  the  disease,  and  that  they  lead,  by  their  con- 
dnaicc  and  growth,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tissue  attacked.     The 
divieion  of  tubercles  into  gray  miliary  nodules  and  caseous  nodules, 
"  )  very  remarkable  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  its  clinical 
lemblauce  to  typhus,  and  the  connection  of  the  formation  of 
Bbercle  with  other  and  especially  chronico-suppurative  inllamma- 
Mis,  and  those  which  lead  to  caseous  degeneration,  always  remained 
a  many  respects,  although  Virchow  had  rendered  the  idea 
if  tuberculosis  mure  confined  and  precise;  and  thus,  at  least,  not 
wery  caseous  new  inflammatioD  was  called  tubercle.     It  was  re- 
served for  Bubl,  on  the  ground  of  most  careful  investigatious,  to 
bring  forward  the  notion  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  essen- 
f  tiiliy  the  type  of  tubercular  disease  iu   general.      He   found   it 
ksombined,  in  most  cases,  with  caseous  or  suppurative  iuflammation- 
■Bts  of  longer  standing.     He  ventured  upon  the  at  that  time  very 
rid  assertion  that  it  always  arose  from  absorption  of  substances 
t  of  these  nests,  and  the  carriage  of  very  minute  particles  into  all 
organs   of  the   body.      According  to  this  view  tuberculosis 
Hild  be  au  infectious  disease,  a  kind  of  nodular  exanthem  upon 
I  in  internal  organs,  dependent  upon  the  taking  up  of  a  dele- 
|tioo>  substance,  especially  out  of  old  cheesy  inflammation- nests,  in 
j  lymphatic  glands,  the  lungs,  the  bones,  kc,  during  which  some 
■Uiese  particles  probably  cause  a  sj>ccific  infection,  as  emboli  in 
>i-  and  lympharic  vessels.     The  investigations  of  the  last  few 
«  have  shown,  in  fact,  that  very  many  points  of  disorganisation, 
■the  lungs  for  instance,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  attributed 
pout  hesitation  to  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles,  are  thickened 
partly  softened   caseous  nests,  which   must   be   regarded   oa 
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results  of  a  simple  chronic-ulcerative  inflammatory  process,  since  no 
miliary  tubercles  are  found  in  them,  but  only  comparatively  large- 
celled  (tubercular)  infiltrations.  From  this  it  appears  as  if,  in 
pulmonary  consumption  also,  the  formation  of  true  tubercles  is  to 
be  regarded  as  something  secondary,  frequent,  but  by  no  means 
necessary.  Niemeyer  has  done  good  service  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  new  view,  according  to  which  there  would  exist,  indeed, 
a  congenital  diathesis  for  chronic  inflammations  leading  to  caseous 
degenerations,  but  not  a  direct  tendency  to  the  primary  formation  of 
tubercles.  This  view  has  quite  recently  been  essentially  supported 
by  the  success  of  experiments  made  to  cause  tubercular  disease  in 
animals,  especially  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits.  In  these  animals, 
namely,  any,  the  slightest  persistent  irritation  excites  inflammation, 
with  caseo-suppurative  products,  and  then  results  from  this  nest  a 
tubercular  dyscrasia,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  production,  partly 
of  miliary  tubercles,  especially  upon  the  serous  membranes,  and 
partly  of  yellowish  nodules  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.,  and 
causes  death.  These  highly  interesting  experiments,  which  were 
first  undertaken  by  Villemin,  and  repeated  by  Lebert  and  Wyss, 
Fox,  Klebs,  Cohnheim,  Menzel,  Waldenburg,  and  others,  always 
with  similar  results,  although  interpreted  variously,  appear  to  me 
to  prove,  as  I  have  always  firmly  believed,  that  tubercle  is  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  inflammatory  new  growth ;  so  that  Buhl's  view 
may  be  correct.  It  is  very  important,  however,  to  bear  clearly  in 
mind  that  the  inoculations  just  mentioned  succeed  in  such  animals 
only  as  have  a  certain  disposition  to  caseous  degeneration  of  all  the 
products  of  inflammation,  as  I  pointed  out  distinctly  formerly  for 
the  rabbit.  Rindfleisch  very  correctly  observes  that  those  animals 
become  tubercular  of  themselves  if  an  inflammation  of  an  enduring 
character  becomes  developed  in  them.  In  dogs,  for  instance,  the 
inoculation  of  tubercle  does  not  succeed. 

If  we  now  fully  acknowledge  the  great  progress  which  the  theory 
of  tuberculosis  has  made  in  recent  times,  we  must  still  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  the  interesting  relations  which  exist  between 
many  chronic  surgical  diseases  and  tuberculosis  of  internal  organs, 
and  especially  of  the  lungs,  are  by  no  means  fully  explained.  Even 
if  the  number  of  the  cases  in  which,  after  chronic  suppuration  of 
joints  and  bones  and  caseous  degeneration  of  lymphatic  glands, 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  occurs,  is  considerable,  it  happens  at  least 
just  as  often  that  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion  in  individuals 
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Wtlh  suppuration  of  joints  and  bones  of  many  years  duration^  in 
bosc  bodies  no  trace  oE  tubercle  can  be  discovered.  Tbere  are 
ilefinite  condilious  under  whicti  absorption  of  the  cheesy  masses 
r  does  not  take  place  al  all,  or  nnder  which  these  masses,  even 
if  absorbed,  do  not  produce  tubercle.  This  would  be  In  favour  of  the 
view  that  not  only  a  disposition  to  caseous  degeneration  of  the 
inflammation- nests,  but  also  a  disposition  to  dissemination  and  tuber- 
calisation  must  exist,  and  that  both  these  dispositions  need  not 
necessarily  be  so  combined  as  they  are  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
Precisely  in  the  circumstance  that  a  caseous  nest  forms  around  a 
small  point  at  which  iiioculatioa  was  performed,  and  that  from  this 
caseous  nest  a  diseased  condition  becomes  developed  and 
disseminated  to  the  internal  organs,  lies  something  very  peculiar  to 
the  ajiimals  in  question,  as  well  as  to  many  human  beings.  It  is 
ist  this  peculiarity  which  is  called  the  tubercular  diathesis,  but  I 
will  not  conceal  from  you  that  there  are  many  pathologists  who 
merely  admit  the  frequent  coincidence  of  chronic  caseous  and  suppu- 
ration-nests, and  refer  both  to  a  cognate  though  unknown  cause. 
All  this  cannot  aiFect  my  belief,  however,  in  the  great  importance 
of  the  recent, inveatigat ion 8  just  spoken  of,  or  prevent  me  from 
regarding  them  as  one  of  the  moat  satisfactory  advances  in  modern 
patbology. 

The  Irealmenl  of  tuberculosis  appears  to  assume  a  peculiar  and 
at  first  sight  changed  position,  in  consequence  of  the  more  modern 
etiology  of  the  disease.     It  has  now  become  necessary  to  ask  our- 
selves the  following  question  :  are  there  any  remedies  or  procedures 
by  means  of  which  we  can  prevent  any  one  who  bears  caseous  pus 
about  or  in   him   from    undergoing   tubercular   infection?     The 
answer  to  this  must  for  the  present  be  decidedly  a  negative  one; 
the  mode  of  infection  is  so  little  known,  that  on  that  account  already 
we  cannot  speak  of  preventing  the  process.     The  period  also  which 
iliea   between   the   development   of  the  inflammation-nest  formed 
imarily,  and  the  subsequent  tubercular  infection  is  entirely  beyond 
IculatioD.     There  appear  to  be  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
irmation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  gives  rise  to  chronic  bronchial 
itarrh  and  desquamative  pneumaiiia;  others  in  which  the  latter 
lymptoms  are  the  primary  ones,  and  are  followed  closely  by  the 
formation  of  tubercles ;  others,  again,  in  which  many  years  intervene 
between  the  appearance  of  these  two  forms  of  disease.     In  short, 
tbe  varieties  of  the  procesies  are  very  great,  but  all  this  does  not 
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furnish  any  direct  indication  for  the  treatment.  As  regards  the 
hereditary  character  of  the  disease,  to  which  such  great  importance 
is  justly  attached  in  tuberculosis,  many  relations  have  been  rendered 
somewhat  more  intelligible  by  the  modern  theory,  and  many  earlier 
experiences  harmonise  readily  with  the  modern  views.  If  true 
tubercles  can  be  formed  by  self-infection,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  a  direct  inheritance  of  tuberculosis  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  only  the  disposition  to  chronic-inflammatory  processes 
terminating  in  suppuration  and  caseous  degeneration,  &c.,  is  here- 
ditary, in  other  words,  the  scrofulous  diathesis  only,  not  the  dispo- 
sition to  produce  tubercles,  is  hereditary.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind  provisionally;  the  experience  of  family  physicians  is  in 
accordance  with  it  on  the  whole,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  such 
propositions  have  only  a  general  value. 

Tuberculosis  may  prove  fatal  (independently  of  incidental  com- 
plications, such  as  diffuse  meningitis,  pulmonary  hsemorrhages, 
pneumothorax,  empyema,  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tines, pyaemia,  &c.),  partly  by  the  extensive  processes  of  suppuration 
and  the  comparatively  rapidly  increasing  febrile  marasmus,  partly  by 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs  which  supervenes  upon 
the  suppurations,  and  partly,  in  the  last  place,  by  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  i.e.  by  an  enormous  eruption  of  tubercles  in  internal 
organs,  accompanied  by  general  poisoning  of  the  organism,  in  which 
the  patient  falls  into  a  kind  of  typhoid  condition.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  recovery  may  take  place,  but  a  tendency  to 
relapses  will  be  left  behind. 

If  we  sum  up  what  can  be  said  concerning  the  chief  points  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  it  will  amount  to  something  like  this :  we 
cannot  prevent  with  certainty  either  the  formation  of  tubercles  or 
their  dissemination.  Distressing  as  this  sounds,  it  must  be  added 
that  careful  management  can  do  much  to  check  the  development  of 
those  processes  which  so  frequently  bring  tuberculosis  in  their  train. 
The  careful,  early  general  dietetic  and  local  treatment  of  chronic 
affections  of  the  bones  and  joints,  even  the  well-timed  amputation 
of  limbs  or  resection  of  diseased  bones,  may  prevent  the  eventual 
development  of  tubercles.  In  like  manner,  the  most  studied  care 
in  cases  of  catarrh  of  any  kind  and  the  earliest  possible  cure  of  them 
will  be  the  most  effectual  means  which  we  can  adopt  to  prevent 
tubercular  infection.  No  change  is  called  for,  therefore,  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  All  remedies,  all  baths  and  health 
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TesortSj  all  directions  as  to  their  mode  of  life,  &c.,  which  we  give  to 
such  patients,  refer  and  always  have  referred : — (i)  To  the  cure  or 
mitigation  of  existing  catarrhs  or  other  primary  diseases;  (2)  to 
improving  the  nutrition  of  the  for  the  most  part  emaciated  patients; 
(3)  to  avoiding  everything  which  might  excite  inflammatory  processes 
in  these  individuals,  and  render  them  feverish.  I  must  leave  it  to 
the  lecturers  on  clinical  medicine  to  make  you  more  familiar  in 
detail  with  the  important  principles  of  the  treatment  of  this  so  com- 
mon and  so  terrible  disease. 

3.  Arthritis  or  gout  is  a  diseased  tendency  which  does  not  declare 
itself,  generally,  until  the  thirtieth  or  even  forty-fifth  year,  or  later ; 
it  is  classed  very  commonly  with  chronic  rheumatism,  but  differs 
considerably  therefrom.  True  gout  is  a  disease  very  rare  with  us, 
and  differs  from  rheumatism  by  occurring  in  accessions,  often  only 
once  a  year,  and  at  fixed  times,  while  the  individuals  affected  are  in 
good  health  in  the  interval.  Gout  is  a  disease  of  the  rich  and,  as  the 
earlier  physicians,  who  suffered  themselves  therefrom,  shrewdly  added, 
of  the  cultivated  class.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  men  who  lead  a  comfortable 
easy  life,  and  is  not  unfrequently  transmitted  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  generally  occurs  at  an  advanced  age.  Harvey,  Sydenham, 
Bomberg,  and  many  other  celebrated  physicians  suffered  from  gout. 
The  inflammations  which  occur  in  gout  are  confined  chiefly  to  certain 
joints  and  the  parts  around  them.  The  joint  between  the  meta- 
tarsus and  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  especially  often 
attacked.  This  constitutes  irxxt  podagra,  or  gout  in  the  foot.  Also 
the  wrist  and  phalangeal  joints  may  be  affected,  and  then  it  is  called 
chiragra,  or  gout  in  the  hand.  In  these  inflammations  the  skin  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  is  also  involved ;  it  becomes  of  a 
shining  red  colour,  swelled,  and  very  sensitive,  as  in  erysipelas ;  in 
rare  cases  these  processes  may  also  lead  to  the  formation  of  ulcers. 
Thickening  of  the  arteries  (atheroma),  with  its  occasional  conse- 
quences, cerebral  apoplexy  and  senile  gangrene,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  gouty  subjects.  Obesity  and  affections  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys  may  also  accompany  gout,  and  we  frequently  observe  in  the 
urii^e  urates  or  oxalates,  which  have  passed  from  the  kidneys 
into  the  bladder  in  the  form  of  a  fine  deposit,  or  collect  to  form 
larger  calculi  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  presence  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  urates  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  diseased 
joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  form  a  white,  granular  covering  to  the  surfaces  and  capsules  of 
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the  joints.  An  attack  of  gout  is  usually  preceded  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  by  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  which  begins  to  go 
off  as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  process  becomes  set  up  in  some 
external  part,  generally  in  a  joint.  These  inflammations  last  from 
a  fortnight  to  six  weeks,  and  then  frequently  cease,  leaving  behind 
them  a  permanent  thickening  of  the  joint ;  but  in  other  cases,  the 
limbs  affected  continue  for  many  years  unchanged.  In  many  old 
gouty  subjects,  such  hard  concretions  are  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  joints  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  also  in  the  skin, 
e,g,  about  the  ear.  If  these  concretions  burst,  we  can  remove  the 
masses  of  chalk  and  urates  with  a  small  spoon ;  the  complete  sup- 
purating away  and  closure  of  such  open  and  very  painful  concretions 
then  requires  months ;  active  operative  interference  in  such  cases  is 
utterly  to  be  disapproved  of.  An  ordinary  attack  of  gout  never 
ends  in  suppuration,  but  always  in  dispersion.  On  account  of  this 
etiological  relation  of  the  abnormal  deposit  of  urates  to  the  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  gout  has  also  received  the  name  of  arthritis 
urica. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  itself,  the  gouty  inflammation  of  a 
joint,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  treatment  of  arthritis  in 
general.  The  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  joints  almost  always 
runs  a  typical  course,  which  cannot  be  altered  essentially  by  thera- 
peutic interference.  The  chief  problem  for  medical  science  to  solve 
is  to  mitigate  the  very  severe  pain  by  lowering  the  inflammation ; 
the  employment  of  ice  would  do  good  service,  if  not  to  be  dreaded 
for  certain  reasons,  namely,  lest  with  the  frequently  existing  athero- 
matous condition  of  the  smaller  arteries  the  continuous  production 
of  very  low  temperatures  might  cause  gangrene.  To  the  application 
of  cold  compresses,  cold  fomentations  with  Goulard  water,  weak 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  leeches,  no  great  objection  can  be 
raised,  but  many  gouty  subjects  prefer  to  have  the  inflamed  joints 
smeared  with  some  mild  ointment,  and  enveloped  in  wadding. 
Profuse  perspiration,  brought  about,  for  instance,  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  hot  tea,  and  hydropathic  wrappings,  are  said  to  shorten 
the  attack  in  many  cases.  In  the  treatment  of  the  arthritic  dia- 
thesis, courses  of  mineral  waters  occupy  the  first  place.  The 
internal  use  of  Carlsbad,  Kissingen,  Homburg,  Vichy,  and  other 
saline  springs,  is  beneficial,  and  the  warm  baths  of  Teplilz, 
Eagatz,  Gastein,  Wiesbaden,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  are  to  be 
recommended  for  gouty  subjects.    We  must  be  prepared^  how* 
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ever,  for  an  attick  of  acute  ^ui  vben  these  virm  biths  are 
used. 

4.  Tlie  scorbutic  djscrana  manifests  iUelf  bj  a  great  fragilitr 
or  softness  of  the  capHIarr  ressels  and  consequent  subcutaneous 
luemoizhages,  vhich  oocnr  partly  from  lacerations  of  vessels,  partlj 
from  diapedesis.  The  essential  characteiistic  of  this  disease  is 
assumed  to  be  a  state  of  dissolution  of  the  blood,  without  its  being 
possible  to  describe  more  exactlj  the  kind  of  change  in  it  vhich 
leads  to  the  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels.  The  disease  is  almost 
exduaiTely  endemic,  and  is  of  little  surgical  interest.  I  shall  return 
to  it  in  the  next  chapter  vhen  speaking  of  ulcers. 

5.  The  ^pUlitic  djscrasia. — Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
include  syphilis  in  these  lectures,  it  is  necessary  to  their  complete- 
ness that  I  should  make  a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  it.  Syphilis 
has  of  course  become  established  at  some  period  in  human  beings, 
like  the  diatheses  alieady  spoken  of;  it  now  spreads,  however,  by 
inoculation  alone.  The  person  inoculated  is,  from  the  moment  that 
the  virus  has  taken  effect,  syphilitic,  dyscrasic.  When  we  speak  of 
syphilitic  affections  in  general,  we  usually  include  three  forms  of 
di^ase  under  the  name : 

(i.)  Gonarrk<ga,  a  blennorrhoea  of  the  vagina,  afterwards  of  the 
urethra,  which  may  extend  thence  to  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
testicles  and  prostate,  and  give  rise  to  gonorrhceal  prostatitis  and 
orchitis ;  condylomata  often  form  where  gonorrhoeal  pus  stagnates. 

(2.)  Soft  chancre^  a  circumscribed,  ulcerative  process,  generally 
on  the  glans  or  prepuce,  which  shows  itself  a  few  days  after  infec- 
tion, and  frequently  causes  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands,  through 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  with  a  great  tendency  to  suppuration. 

(3.)  The  true  syphilitic  ulcer,  indurated  chancre.  Lues. — ^The 
inoculation  is  here  followed  at  once  by  general  infection,  while  the 
first  and  second  forms  remain  comparatively  local.  On  inoculation 
with  the  secretion  of  a  true  syphilitic  ulcer,  the  whole  organism 
immediately  becomes  infected.  In  about  a  fortnight,  sometimes 
not  until  a  month  afterwards,  an  indurated  nodule  forms  at  the 
point  of  infection  and  becomes  developed  into  an  ulcer.  Then 
occur  a  series  of  chronic-inflammatory  processes  in  the  most  various 
oq^ans,  which  are,  at  first,  rather  of  a  productive  character,  but 
afterwards  soon  lead  to  destruction  of  the  infiltrated  tissues,  and 
assume  a  destructive,  ulcerative  character.  The  following  symptoms 
may  present  themselves  in  syphilis  : — Maculated,  papular,  desqua- 
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mative,  nodular  eruptions  of  the  skin,  ulcers  in  the  fauces,  on  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  or  about  the  anus;  osteoplastic  and  ulcerative 
periostitis  and  ostitis,  especially  on  the  tibia,  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  the  sternum,  &c.,  and  chronic-inflammatory  procejsses  of 
the  most  various  kinds  (generally  with  caseous  degeneration)  in  the 
tesiticles,  liver,  brain,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  lungs.  Virchow 
calls  the  circumscribed,  nodular  product  of  syphilis  ''gummy 
tumour  ;"  E.  Wagner,  ''  syphiloma." 

Syphilis  may  also  be  inherited;  some  children  are  born  with 
syphilis ;  the  dyscrasia  may  be  transmitted  with  the  spermatic  fluid 
to  the  ovum,  or  may  exist  in  the  ovum  itself.  Whether  a  woman 
who,  being  healthy  at  the  time,  becomes  pregnant  by  a  healthy  man, 
can  transmit  syphilis  to  the  foetus  in  consequence  of  syphilitic 
infection  during  pregnancy ;  and  whether  a  foetus,  begotten  by  a 
syphilitic  man  who  has  no  ulcers  upon  his  penis,  can  infect  the 
healthy  mother,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  observers  deny 
that  the  poison  of  lues  can  pass  beyond  the  placenta. 

Gonorrhoea  and  soft  chancre  are  local  diseases,  and  to  be  treated 
as  such.  Many  syphilidologists  regard  soft  and  indurated  chancre 
as  only  two  different  forms  of  syphilis,  which  run  into  each  other  in 
many  respects.  The  dualism  of  the  syphilitic  poisons  has,  however, 
many  advocates,  and  various  are  the  discussions  on  the  subject. 
Against  syphilis  as  a  dyscrasia,  mercury  has  been  regarded  by  many 
as  a  specific  of  the  nature  of  an  antidote. 

That  this  is  not  exactly  so  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  most  recent 
investigations.  Constitutional  syphilis,  by  which  an  individual  can- 
not be  affected  more  than  once,  can  only  be  eliminated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  changes  of  tissue,  and  all  remedies  which  greatly  facilitate 
such  changes  may  therefore  be  employed  in  a  certain  sense  as  anti- 
syphilitics.  The  courses  of  treatment  most  frequently  adopted  are 
those  of  sweating  and  purging ;  the  syphilis  is  sometimes  eradicated 
by  a  course  of  treatment  of  six  weeks'  duration ;  in  many  cases, 
such  courses  of  treatment  must  be  interrupted  and  repeated  several 
times  before  a  cure  is  effected ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  cases  which 
are  altogether  incurable.  Mercury  in  the  form  of  inunction,  or 
given  internally  in  various  preparations,  employed  continuously  for 
a  considerable  time,  sometimes  removes  the  symptoms  of  syphilis 
with  striking  rapidity,  and  will,  therefore,  retain  its  value  as  an 
antisyphilitic  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  to  a  standstill 
as  quickly  as  possible  certain  ulcerative  forms,  especially  in  the 
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bones.  Whether  mercury  in  itself  is  capable  of  eradicatiDg  syphilis 
bas  frequently  been  doubted  of  late,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mjnijes  vhich  result  from  long-continued  courses  of  mercury  and 
from  a  kind  of  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  (hydrargyrosis)  have 
been  insisted  upon.  The  mercurialists  and  antimercurialists  have 
long  been  at  war.  For  my  own  part,  I  rather  incline  to  the  views 
of  the  antimercurialists.  You  will  hear  much  concerning  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject  in  the  course  of  your  studies. 
Iodide  of  potassium  has  been  recognised  on  all  sides  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  efScient  remedies  for  forms  of  syphilis  occurring  at 
a  late  period^  while  it  is  less  useful  for  primary  syphilitic  affections. 

It  now  remains  for  me,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  upon  chronic 
inflammation,  to  enumerate  the  remedies  which  we  must  employ 
locally,  and  which  are  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  clearly  indi- 
cated according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases.  When  observation  is 
insufficient  for  the  discovery  of  the  general  causes  of  a  chronic 
inflammation,  we  are  confined  to  the  employment  of  local  means 
done. 

Absolute  retl  of  the  inflamed  part  is  necessary  in  all  cases  in 
which  pain  and  symptoms  of  congestion  are  present.  It  should  be 
combined,  if  possible,  with  a  raised  position  of  the  afl'ected  part, 
which  may  be  effected  by  suspensory  apparatuses  or  by  placing 
cushions  beneath  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  decrease,  and  eventu- 
ally remove,  by  facilitating  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  the 
venous  congestion  which  absolute  rest  otherwise  rather  favours,  nnd 
is,  therefore,  of  especial  importance  in  all  those  cases  in  which  such 
congestion  has  contributed  to  the  occurrence  or  increase  of  chronic 
processes  of  inflammation. 

Compression, — ^This  is  efl^ected  by  bandaging  the  affected  parts 
with  plaster-of-Paris  rollers  made  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  linen,  or  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster ;  sometimes  also  by  fixing  on  pads,  or 
even  by  putting  on  moderate  weights  {e.g.  in  the  form  of  bags  fiHod 
with  shot,  for  the  compression  of  swollen  inguinal  glands).  Com- 
pression is  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  when  it  can  be  applied 
uniformly,  the  most  certain  local  means  for  the  removal  of  chronic 
inflammatory  infiltrations. 

SAampooinff,  of  which  we  have  spoken  already  in  connection  with 
distortions,  is  especially  applicable  in  cases  in  which  it  is  our  object 
to  remove  all  iniSltrations ;  we  attain  extraordinary  results  thereby 
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in  many  cases^  but  this  treatment  must  be  carried  out  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance. 

Moist  warmtA,  in  the'  form  of  poultice  constantly  renewed,  is 
also  very  efiScacious;  further,  hydropathic  wrappinffs,  which  consist 
in  dipping  a  cloth  folded  several  times  together  into  cold  water, 
wringing  it  out,  and  then  folding  it  round  the  afTected  part.  This 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  an  airtight  layer  of  oiled  silk  or  gutta 
percha,  and  the  dressing  to  be  renewed  every  two  or  three  hours. 
The  skin,  which  has  at  first  been  cooled  down  considerably,  soon 
becomes  very  hot.  The  dressing  is  then  renewed,  and  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  are  kept  in  constant  activity  by  the  change  from  cold 
to  warmth,  being  thereby  rendered  especially  capable  of  absorption. 
These  wrappings  are  of  very  great  use  in  many  cases.  The  warm 
and  hot  natural  mud  and  peat  baths  have  sometimes  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  for  the  rapid  absorption  of  all  torpid  infiltrations,  as 
well  as  for  neuralgic  affections  in  chronically  inflamed  parts.  At 
Fystian,  in  Hungary,  hot  springs  discharge  themselves  into  the 
mud  of  small  streams.  The  affected  limbs  are  placed  once  or 
twice  daily  in  vessels  filled  with  the  mud  thus  heated  naturally.  In 
many  watering  places  these  mud  baths  are  now  prepared  artificially. 
Equally  beneficial  are  the  peat  baths  of  Franzenbad  and  Marienbad ; 
the  moist  peat  strongly  impregnated  with  the  highly  acid  chalybeate 
water  is  heated  and  used  as  stated  above  of  the  mud  baths.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  soluble  mineral  salts  aid  in  the  results ; 
these  local  baths  perhaps  act  only  as  large  poultices.  Fomentations 
with  the  water  of  thermal  spri7igs  containing  iodine  are  also  said  to 
favour  absorption.  They  generally  soon  cause  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  and  may,  therefore,  be  classed  with  the  derivatives.  The  lower 
classes  are  also  very  fond  of  animal  baths,  which  consist  in  placing 
the  diseased  extremity  amongst  the  intestines  of  an  animal  just 
killed,  and  keeping  it  there  until  the  carcase  becomes  cold;  a  special 
charm  is  sought  for  in  the  animal  heat,  of  the  good  effect  of  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself.  Lastly,  the  hot  sand 
baths  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  must  be  mentioned,  but  they 
have  scarcely  any  advantage  over  moist  warmth. 

Absorbent  remedies. — Amongst  the  dispersive  applications,  fomen- 
tations with  Goulard  watery  infusion  of  Arnica,  and  ChamomHa,  &c., 
have  a  certain  reputation,  which  they  only  deserve,  however,  as  moist 
and  warm  wrappings,  not  on  account  of  the  additions  to  the  water ; 
they  belong  rather  to  the  olasa  of  the  indifferent  domestic  remediest 
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:  It  may  be  deeintble  to  employ  them,  because  many  patients  have  no 
bith  in  water  alone,  and  can  on!y  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  tbe 
application  of  moist  warmth  if  we  order  something  from  the  drug- 
gists. Mercurial  ointment,  mercurial  plaster,  iodiile-iif-polaiiiii»m 
oinlment,  and  linclure  of  iodine  are  also  absorbent  remedies  wliicli 
ire  piujitoyed  alternately  in  chronic  inflammations.  I  am  by  no 
means  inclined  to  deny  that  they  have  any  cfTect  in  chronic  indam- 
tnations,  but  too  much  should  not  be  expected  from  them.  Tincture 
of  iodine  has  also  been  injected  in  recent  times  into  tiie  parenchyma 
of  lymphatic  glands  in  quantities  of  5 — 10  drops,  but  with  very 
I  unequal  results.  I  pass  over  here  a  number  of  tJie  so-called  dis- 
^  penive  planters ;  they  have  little  value  as  such,  but  act  partly  as 
I  alight  irritants  to  the  skin,  partly  only  as  uniform  coverings  for 
deEeuce  against  detrimental  iuHueuces.  I  order  such  plasters  in 
I'lnany  cases  to  prevent  the  patients  themselves  from  using  anything 
'  bortful ;  the  plasters  most  in  favour  popularly  are  :  emplastrum 
niinii  adustum  (empl.  noricum,  fuscum),  emplastrum  oxycroceum, 
emplaalrum  saponatum  (empl.  saponato-camphoratum],  emplastrum 
I  conii  maculati  (empl.  ciculic},  emplastrum  dc  Meliloto ;  long  use 
only  of  mercurial  piaster  has  a  medicinal  action.  I  will  also  mention 
eleelricllg  as  a  dispersive  remedy ;  its  effect  does  not  appear  to  be 
I  considerable,  but  cases  are  given  in  which  it  was  employed  with 
advantage.  I'urthei  investigations  should  therefore  be  made  con- 
cerning it. 

AatipblogUtk  taeana  proper. — Ice,  leeches,  cupping  are  rarely 
iployed,  and  with  but  slight,  transient  result  in  chronic  lingering 
inflammations,  but  are  as  important  in  all  intercurrent  acute  attacks 
in  the  acute  primary  processes  of  in6ammation.  Ice  is  employed 
oontinnously  by  some  modern  surgeons,  especially  by  Esmarch,  in 
jipwfectly  chronic,  torpid  inflammations  ul«o,  and  the  result  highly 
^wken  of.  When  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  with  great  care  and 
persistence  for  months  together,  it  sometimes  acts  beneficially  for 
llic  absorjitiou  of  chronic,  inflammatory  tnGllrations,  especially  iu 
affections  of  the  joints  and  bones.  1  also  have  seen  some  strikingly 
faTorable  cases  of  this  kind,  while  in  others  no  good  result  was 
attained. 

Ihrivativex. — These  formerly  played  a  great  part  in  the  treatment 
of  chronic  inflammation.  They  acquired  thia  name  from  its  being 
bditved  tlial  the_¥  removed  the  inflammatory  process  from  its  first 
pDsJtioD  to  another  hss  dangerous  one.     They  are  remedies  by 
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means  of  which  cutaneous  inflammations  varying  greatly  in  degree 
can  be  produced,  remedies  which,  according  to  the  experiences  of 
good  observers,  are  said  to  have  an  excellent  curative  effect  in  many 
cases.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  to 
explain  the  mode  of  action  of  these  so-called  ''  derivatives/'  All 
that  is  suggested  at  present  is  that  these  remedies,  when  applied  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  process  going  on  in  a  joint 
or  bone,  draw  the  blood  and  humours  outwards  to  the  skin.  In 
many  cases  of  very  torpid  processes  of  inflammation  running  their 
course  with  little  energy  and  low  vascularity,  derivatives  certainly 
act  rather  in  an  opposite  way,  i.e.  the  new,  acute  inflammatory  pro- 
cess set  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chronic  one 
causes  a  stronger  flow  to  these  parts  generally,  and  the  chronic, 
torpid  process  is  converted  into  more  energetic  activity.  We  will 
not  trouble  ourselves  further  here,  however,  to  ascertain  the  way  in 
which  these  remedies  act  physiologically.  This  has  always  been  a 
very  thankless  effort.  I  very  seldom  employ  this  class  of  remedies, 
but  since  the  milder  ones  are  still  often  used  by  other  surgeons,  I 
give  them  here  one  after  the  other. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  a  concentrated  solution  (about  5  to  30), 
mixed  with  some  fatty  material  and  rubbed  upon  the  skin  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  produces  a  dark  brown,  silvery  coloration  of  the 
skin  and  a  slow  scaling  off  of  the  epidermis.  This  is  one  of  the 
mildest  of  the  derivative  remedies,  and  is  especially  applicable  in 
diseases  of  the  joints  in  susceptible  children. 

Tincture  of  iodine^  especially  the  Tinct.  lod.  fortior  (5  parts  of 
iodine  dissolved  in  35  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  with  ether),  if 
painted  on  the  skin  morning  and  evening,  causes  a  rather  sharp 
burning  pain.  If  this  is  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  a  blister- 
ing of  the  epidermis  ensues,  sometimes  over  the  whole  surface  to 
which  the  remedy  has  been  applied.  Blistering  plasters  act  more 
quickly ;  well  prepared  empl.  canthand.  ordinarium  is  cut  into  pieces 
of  the  size  of  a  franc  or  dollar  and  fixed  upon  the  skin.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  a  blister  is  formed  under  it,  which  is  to  be  cut  open  and 
a  piece  of  lint  placed  upon  it,  which  dries  on  firmly  and  falls  off 
after  three  or  four  days,  in  which  time  the  detached  horny  layer  of 
the  epidermis  has  been  reproduced  from  the  rete  Malpighii.  This 
blistering  plaster  may  either  be  applied  once  in  a  larger  piece,  or  a 
small  fresh  piece  may  be  applied  daily.  Lastly,  a  plaster  may  be 
used  which  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  cantharides  only^  and 
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causes  nothing  more  than  a  persistent  redness.  This  is  the  "  empl. 
canth.  perpetuum,*'  or  "empl.  euphorbii;^'  it  is  employed  for 
several  days  or  weeks  successively.  Although  the  occasional  good 
effect  of  the  above-named  derivatives  in  chronic  inflanmiation  cannot 
be  denied,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  tincture  of  iodine  and 
blisters  are  much  more  efficacious  in  subacute  inflammations,  and 
in  the  slight  acute  attacks  which  intervene  in  chronic  inflammation, 
than*  in  the  entirely  painless  indolent  forms. 

The  remedies  which  I  have  still  to  mention  are  such  as  are  fol- 
lowed by  long-continuing  suppuration,  which  may  be  kept  up  at 
the  will  of  the  surgeon  by  artificial  external  irritants.  The  employ- 
ment of  them  has  decreased  so  much  within  the  last  ten  years  that 
the  number  of  the  surgeons  who  still  use  them  is  extremely  small. 
I  myself  no  longer  have  recourse  to  them  at  all. 

Ujigv,entum  Tart,  Stib,  and  Oleum  Crototm, — Both  occasion,  if 
applied  repeatedly  to  the  skin  for  some  time — say  from  six  to  eight 
days,  or  more  quickly  if  the  skin  be  irritable — a  pustular  eruption, 
the  breaking  out  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  very 
severe  pain.  As  soon  as  these  pustules  become  prominent,  the 
application  of  the  remedy  is  stopped,  and  the  pustules  are  allowed 
to  heal.  Considerable  cicatrices  not  unfrequently  result  from  this 
treatment.  The  local  effect  of  these  remedies  is  a  very  unequal  one 
— sometimes  very  violent,  at  others,  again,  very  slight. 

^j/bnticulus,  oi/ontanelle,  is  understood  a  wound  in  the  skin 
made  intentionally  and  kept  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  This  may 
be  effected  in  very  different  ways.  If  you  first  apply  an  ordi- 
nary blister,  for  instance,  then  cut  open  the  blister  and  dress  the 
part  deprived  of  its  epidermis  daily  with  unguent,  canthar.  or  some 
other  irritating  ointment,  you  thereby  occasion  a  permanent  suppu- 
ration so  long  as  you  continue  to  apply  the  dressing  in  question. 
Another  way  of  producing  a  fontanelle  is  that  of  making  an  incision 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cutis,  and  placing  in  this  wound, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fontanelle  required,  a  number  of  peas, 
which  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  wound  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster. 
The  swelling  peas,  which  are  to  be  renewed  daily,  irritate  the  wound 
as  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  a  simple  ulcer  is  kept  up  artificially. 
The  simplest  way  of  producing  the  fontanelle  is  always  that  by 
means  of  an  incision;  but  the  skin  may  be  destroyed  with  any 
caustic^  and  the  wound  left  when  the  scab  falls  off  kept  suppurating 
by  the  introduction  of  peas. 
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The  selon  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  linen,  or  of  an  ordinary 
cotton  lamp  wick,  which  is  passed  under  the  skin  by  means  of  a 
particular  kind  of  needle.  It  is  usually  applied  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck  in  the  following  manner :  you  form  with  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  as  high  a  fold  of  skin  as  possible,  pierce  it  at 
its  base  with  the  armed  seton  needle,  and  draw  the  latter  through. 
When  the  seton  has  been  in  position  untouched  for  some  days, 
and  suppuration  has  set  in,  you  draw  it  as  far  forward  as  is 
necessary  for  cutting  off  the  portion  impregnated  with  pus,  and 
repeat  this  process  every  day.  In  the  whole  canal  in  which  the 
seton  lies,  granulations  form  which  suppurate  freely.  The  seton 
may  be  worn  for  weeks  or  months  consecutively,  and  removed  when 
we  no  longer  wish  to  keep  up  the  suppuration. 

Another  method  of  causing  permanent  suppuration  is  that  of 
producing  an  eschar  on  the  skin  by  means  of  a  red  hot  temperature 
and  treating  the  granulating  wound  resulting  therefrom  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  effect  desired,  with  irritating  dress- 
ing or  the  introduction  of  peas  to  prevent  cicatrisation.  There  are 
two  different  ways  of  effecting  this,  either  with  the  so-called  moxa, 
or  with  a  red-hot  iron.  I  will  not  describe  the  various  kinds  of 
moxas  here,  as  they  are  now  very  little  used.  The  simplest  method 
of  producing  an  eschar  on  the  skin  is  by  means  of  some  caustic 
paste,  or  ihe/errum  candens.  With  one  of  the  instruments  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  means  of  arresting  haemor- 
rhage, different  degrees  of  burning  may  be  effected,  even  to  carboni- 
zation of  the  skin,  to  a  varying  extent,  form,  or  depth,  according  as 
one  extensive  suppurating  surface,  or  several  smaller  ones,  may  be 
desired. 

Almost  all  classes  of  remedies  have  been  greatly  in  vogue  for  a 
time,  as  various  theories  prevailed,  and  thus  there  was  a  time  in 
which  moxas,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  or  fontanelles  were  held  up  as 
universal  remedies  for  every  chronic  disease.  An  individual  had 
an  issue  formed  in  his  arm  to  defend  him  from  rheumatism,  piles, 
tuberculosis,  or  cancer,  with  the  idea  that  the  pus  thus  produced 
would  carry  off  all  the  peccant  humours  from  the  body.  In  like 
manner,  courses  of  treatment  carried  out  yearly  at  fixed  times  with 
purgatives,  emetics,  bleeding,  &c.,  were  in  favour.  Even  now  you 
will  not  unfrequently  hear  older  practitioners  assert  that  one  or 
other  of  their  patients  was  saved  from  a  number  of  diseases  by  the 
application  of  a  fontanelle.    I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  attempt 
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to  define  the  limits  of  possibility  in  therapeutics^  for  we  are,  a9 
already  remarked,  far  from  being  able  to  measure  physiologically 
the  effect  of  derivative  remedies.  We  must,  however,  be  suspicious 
of  the  effect  of  such  means  as  are  recommended  as  universal  reme- 
dies for  all  possible  diseases. 


▼OL.  n. 


LECTURE    XXX. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
ON   ULCERS. 

Anatomy. — External  characters  of  ulcers  ;  form  and  extent ;  floor 
and  secretion,  edges,  circumference. — Local  treatment  according 
to  local  condition  of  the  ulcers;  fungous,  callous,  ichorous^ 
phagedenic,  sinuous  ulcers. — j^tiology  of  ulcers ;  permanent 
irritation,  obstructions  of  the  venous  circulatiofi. — Dyscrasie 
causes. 

The  theory  of  ulcers  is  naturally  closely  connected  with  that  of 
chronic  inflammation.  What  an  ulcer  is,  whether  a  given  wound- 
surface  is  to  be  regarded  as  such^  are  questions  about  which  surgeons 
are  generally  agreed  in  practice.  To  give  a  short  definition  of  an 
ulcer  is,  however,  just  as  difficult  as  to  define  an  object  in  any  other 
province  of  medicine  or  the  natural  sciences.  To  give  you  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  what  an  ulcer  is,  I  will  say  to  you,  it  is  a  wound- 
surface  which  has  no  tendency  to  heal.  You  see  here  already  that 
every  large  granulating  wound  with  exuberant  granulations,  which 
comes  to  a  standstill  in  the  process  of  healing,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  ulcer,  and  in  fact.  Rust,  who  made  the  most  detailed,  though 
now  but;lLttle  used,  nomenclature  with  regard  to  ulcers,  designated 
a  granulating  wound  as  "  ulcus  simplex.^' 

From  my  own  observations  and  investigations,  I  must  still  adhere 
to  the  opinion  that  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  has  its  starting-point, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  process  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  decay  of  the  tissues  only  occurs  when  the 
tissues  themselves  have  already  undergone  cellular  infiltration  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammatory  change.  A  simple  decay  of  the 
tissues,  resulting  from  insufficient  nutrition,  cannot  well  be  called 
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-cthenrise  tfam  neciQai.  I  admits  hovcfcr,  tbat  here,  as  in  ill 
procMscs  of  inflammatkRi  genenllT^  distailiaxioes  of  nntzitioii,  iofil- 
tntion  with-m^intnig  edk,  and  reprodiicticm  of  tissue  (sometimes 
•more,  sometimes  less  ccmifdele),  are  (rflen  so  eombined  vith  eadi 
oilier  tbat  it  is  scarcely  pcnsibley  in  ereij  indiTidnal  case,  to  distin- 
guish them  strictly  from  each  oUier. 

The  seat  of  a  dironic  inflammatory  process  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  ulcer  may  be  in  the  de^er  part  of  the  catis,  the  cellular 
tissue,  the  ^ands,  the  periosteum,  or  the  bone.  If  suppuration,  or 
caseous  degeneration^  or  any  other  form  of  softening  and  decay, 
occur  at  the  centre  of  such  a  nest,  with  gradual  peri^eric  advance 
and  perforation  of  the  skin  from  vithin  outwards,  the  so-called 
■eavemout  ulcer  is  formed  ;  this,  as  already  mentioned  elsewhere,  is 
an  indolent  abscess  in  miniature. 

The  seat  of  the  chronic  inflanmiatory  process  is  frequently  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  skin;  here  the  open  nicer  of  the  stin  or  mncam 
membrane  is  formed.  We  will  make  this  clear  by  describing  such  a 
case.  A  chronic  inflammatory  process  has  been  set  up  in  the  skin 
of  the  leg  by  one  of  the  above-named  causes,  e.ff,  on  the  anterior 
aur&ce  of  its  lower  third.  The  skin  is  traversed  by  dilated  vesselsj 
imd  therefore  abnormally  red,  it  is  swollen  partly  from  serous^  partly 
from  cellular  infiltration,  and  somewhat  painful  on  pressure.  These 
are  migrating  cells,  infiltrated  chiefly  in  the  superficial  portions  of 
the  cutis,  with  more  than  the  normal  quantity  of  serum.  The 
vessels  increase  in  number  and  become  dilated,  the  papiUse  become 
la^r  and  more  succulent,  there  is  increased  development  of  the 
cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  its  superficial  layer  scarcely  attains 
the  proper  homy  character,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  papillary 
layer  is  softer  and  has  partly  become  almost  homy.  Slight  friction 
now  suffices  to  remove  the  soft,  thin,  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis 
at  one  point.  The  cellular  layer  of  the  rete  Malpighii  thus  becomes 
exposed ;  fresh  irritations  supervene,  and  a  suppurating  surface  is 
formed  which  consists  of  migrating  cells  in  its  upper,  and  of  the 
already  greatly  degenerated  and  enlarged  papillae  of  the  skin  in  its 
lower  layer.  If  proper  rest  for  the  parts  and  defence  against  fresh 
irritation  were  secured  at  this  stage,  the  epidermis  would  gradually 
form  again,  and  the  hitherto  altogether  superficial  ulcer  cicatrise 
.  over.  But  the  slight  superficial  wound  generally  attracts  too  little 
notice,  and  fresh  noxious  influences  of  various  kinds  affect  it ;  sup- 
fiuration  and  molecular  decay  of  the  exposed,  inflamed  tissue,  then 
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of  the  papUlte,  folloir,  and  thiu  a  loss  of  substance,  partly- 
deeper,  partly  broader,  gradnall;  takes  place.  The  ulcer  is  now 
oompletelj  formed.  The  foUowing  ptate  is  the  section  of  a  spread- 
ing nicer  of  the  skin,  from  which  the  description  of  thia  process  has . 
been  taken  (Big.  8i). 

Tio.  8i. 


CutancoDs  ulcer  of  leg.    Uagnified  loo  timea ;  according  to  f  onter. 
AUai,  Table  XI. 

Ton  see  at  a  the  already  somewhat  thickened  cntis,  the  papillie- 
of  which  increase  in  size  towards  b,  while  the  loops  of  the  vessels 
become  larger,  and  the  connective  tissue  is  more  and  more  occupied 
by  cells  j  at  b  yon  see  the  fully  developed  surface  of  the  ulcer,  at  c- 
the  greatly  thickened  epidermis,  which  forms  the  hard  border  of  the 
nicer. 

You  must  represent  to  yourselves  as  exactly  similar  the  process 
in  tlie  mucout  vtembranet ;  first  there  is  a  more  active  migration  of 
fresh  cells  towards  the  surface ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  a  moderate 
amount  of  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  in  the  connective  tissue,  with 
formation  of  fresh  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  increased 
secretion  from  the  mncous  glands.  As  alreadyobserved,  it  was  believed- 
ontil  lately  that  catarrhal  pus  is  of  a  purely  epithelial  character ;  now 
it  is  rather  thought  that  the  elements  of  the  catarrhal  secretion  consist 
chiefly  of  exuded  white  blood  corpuscles.  Permanent  irritation  of 
a  mucous  membrane  affected  with  chronic  catarrh  is  followed  by 
softening  and  decay  of  the  tissue,  as  was  described  above  for  the 
cutis  i  we  then  have  before  ns  a  catarrhal  ulcer. 

There  is  another  more  acut«  mode  of  origin  of  ulcers,  namely, 
from  pustules  which  fail  to  heal,  bat  spread  after  the  pus  has  been 
discharged  and  maintain  an  acute,  inflammatory  character,  e.  g.  soft 
chancres.  Such  nlcers  also  occur,  especially  without  any  recog- 
ninble  speciflc,  dyscrasic  causes,  from  pttstnles  of  eotfajma  on  Uifr 
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legs  of  f  outig,  often  very  full-blooded  subjects  who  are  quite  healthy 
in  other  rcBpects;  they  oflen  assume  an  exuberant,  fungous  character, 
but  in  other  cases  they  are  accocnpanied  by  rapid  decay  of  tissue. 
This  more  acute  intlammatory  origin  of  ulcers  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  chronic.  Many  affections  bear  half  incorrectly  the  nanie  of 
"ulcer;"  thus,  for  instance,  the  "typhoid  ulcer."  In  typhoid 
fevCT  an  acute  progressive  inHammation  of  Peyer's  patches  occurs, 
aud  this  inflammation  terminates  in  very  many  cases  in  gangrene, 
■wHh  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane; 
vhat  remains  after  the  throwing  off  of  the  eschar  is  a  granulating 
forbce,  which  generally  heals  rapidly.  This  granulating  surface  is 
not  an  ulcer  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  becomes  one 
if  the  healing  process  does  not  go  on  normally ;  the  "  softening  " 
(lenteacirende)  typhoid  ulcer,  iu  which  the  healing  process  is  re- 
larded,  then  first  becomes  a  true  ulcer.  This  by  the  way  only ;  it 
is  eaay  to  employ  these  terms  freely  if  we  are  quite  clear  about  the 
processes  themselves. 

You  see  from  this  description  that  two  kinds  of  prpcess  of  an 
opposite  character  are  combined  with  each  other,  as  well  in  ulcera- 
tum  as  in  inflammation  -.  new  growth  and  decay.  The  latter  occurs 
from  softening  of  the  tissues  and  suppuration,  then  also  from  mole- 
cnlar  necrosis,  or  from  both  at  the  same  time.  The  mutual  relation 
in  which  new  growth  and  decay  here  stand  to  each  other  admits  of 
■no  doubt  in  the  instances  in  question,  for  it  is  clear  that  in  them 
the  new  growth  preceded  the  decay.  Vou  might,  however,  represent 
la  yourselves,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  in  a  portion  of  the 
sidti  previously  healthy  a  disturbance  of  nutrition  of  such  a  nature 
may  occur  that  a  decay  of  the  tissues  takes  place  first,  as  you  already 
know  from  the  lecture  on  gangrene.  At  the  edges  of  the  soundj 
viable  parts  of  the  skin  a  new  formation  of  fresh  cells  would  develop 
itwlf,  and  if  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  primarily 
necrosed  spot  were  healthy,  the  formatiou  of  a  granulating  surface 
and  a  cicatrix  would  then  follow.  If  the  parts  are  not  healthy  and 
viable  to  a  shght  degree  only,  fresh  decay  will  occur  in  them  also, 
instead  of  a  vigorous  inflammatory  new  growth,  and  an  ulcer  thus  be 
I  fonned  and  gradually  spread.  Such  a  case,  in  which  an  ulcer  is 
'formed  primarily  with  molecular  decay  not  preceded  by  cellular 
tnfiltntion,  occurs  but  seldom  in  practice.  Molecular  decay  and 
.gangrene  are,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  only  quantitative  varieties 
.«f  the  same  processj  namely,  of  the  death  of  individual  portions  of 
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tissae.  Cases  may  occur  in  which  the  uloerative  process  and  the- 
gangrene  stand  extremely  near  to  each  other,  as  in  hospital  gan- 
grencj  of  which  we  have  ahready  spoken,  also,  for  instance,  in  the- 
formation  of  the  circular  nloers  in  the  stomach,  in  which  necrosis  of 
the  macous  membrane,  in  consequence  of  an  extravasation,  is  usually 
the  primary  phenomenon.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  decay  is 
always  preceded  by  an  inflammatory  infiltration. 

The  observations  just  made,  from  which  you  see  in  what  relation 
the  process  of  ulceration  stands,  partly  to  the  new  growth,  partly  to 
the  gangrene,  will  have  shown  you  how  difficult  it  is,  in  the  field  of 
these  diseased  processes,  to  distinguish  everything  with  systematic 
sharpness.  You  need  not  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  confuse  you. 
with  further  details  here.  We  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  special 
characters  of  ulcers,  where  you  will  more  quickly  arrive  at  a  clearer 
comprehension,  and  I  will  here  only  remark  further  that,  as  regards- 
the  vital  process,  ulcers  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  chief 
groups,  namely,  into  those  in  which  the  process  of  new  growth  pre- 
dominates^ which  we  will  designate  briefly  exuberant  ulcers,  and 
into  those  in  which  the  process  of  suppuration  and  decay  rather 
takes  the  lead :  these  we  call  atonic  or  indolent  ulcers.  In  between 
these  two  extreme  limits  of  the  anatomical  and  vital  characters  of 
ulcers  lie  a  great  number  of  varying  forms.  If  the  healing  process 
is  to  be  established  in  an  ulcer,  the  first  condition  therefor  is  that 
the  decay  on  the  surface  shall  cease,  then  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  must 
assume,  approximately  at  least,  the  character  of  a  healthy  granu- 
lating surface,  the  cicatrisation  of  which  occurs  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  the  case  of  indolent  atonic  ulcers,  the  development  of  numerous 
vessels  and  vigorous  cells,  which  do  not  any  longer  lead  to  suppura- 
tion, but  to  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  exuberant  ulcers,  on  the  contrary,  the 
new  growth  may  be  brought  down  to  the  normal  degree.  Herein- 
lies,  as  you  will  easily  recognise  on  further  consideration,  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  local  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  either  case,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  to  speak. 

The  nomenclature  of  ulcers  varies  greatly  according  to  the  cha- 
racters which  we  especially  look  for  in  them.  As  in  the  case  of 
chronic  inflammation  generally,  we  can  distinguish  two  kinds,  two 
chief  groups  of  ulcers  in  connection  with  their  origin,  namely,  the 
idiopathic  and  the  symptomatic.  The  idiopathic  (or  jorotopatkic, 
proteropaihic)  ulcers  are  such  as  result  from  purely  local  iiritationa;. 
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we  may  also  call  ihem  irritaiian-uleera.  The  symptanMtie  (or 
deuteropatkie)  ulcers  are  such  as  present  themselves  as  symptoms  of 
a  general  diseased  condition  from  internal  dyscrasic  causes,  without 
any  local  irritation  of  the  part  affected. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  setiological  conditions,  we  will 
first  endeavour  to  render  more  clear,  by  the  consideration  of  the 
external  characters  which  an  ulcer  may  present,  in  what  the  latter 
consists.  When  we  attempt  to  describe  an  ulcer,  we  distinguish 
the  following  points  in  it : 

I.  Ibrm  and  extent  of  the  ulcer. — It  may  be  circular,  half-moon 
shaped,  altogether  irregular,  ring-shaped,  shallow  or  deep ;  it  may 
form  a  canal  leading  inwards ;  it  may  be  tubular,  forming  hfistula^ 
These  fistulse  arise,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  from  the 
formation  of  deep-seated  inflammation-nests,  either  in  the  deep 
layer  of  the  cutis,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  the 
periosteum  or  bone,  or  also  amongst  glands,  which  gradually  reach 
the  surface  by  slow  ulceration.  The  formation  of  a  cavernous  ulcer, 
a  more  or  less  deeply-seated  suppuration-nest,  therefore,  always 
precedes  the  formation  of  fistulse. 

a.  Floor  and  secretion  of  the  ulcer. — The  floor  may  be  slightly 
sunk,  deep,  or  projecting ;  it  may  be  covered  with  dirty,  stinking, 
serous,  or  ichorous  fluid,  or  even  with  gangrenous  shreds  of  tissue 
{ichorous,  gangrenous  ulcers).  Its  surface  may  also  have  an  amor- 
phous, a  lardaceous,  or  a  greasy  appearance.  The  floor  of  the  ulcer 
may  also  present  too  luxuriant  granulations  with  spongy  purulent 
secretion  {Jungous  ulcers). 

3.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  low  or  raised,  vertical,  hard  {callous 
ulcers),  soft,  burrowing  {sinuous  ulcers),  jagged,  everted,  under- 
mined, &c. 

4.  The  circumference  of  the  ulcer  may  be  normal  or  inflamed, 
cndematous,  indurated,  pigmented,  &c. 

These  universally  employed  technical  expressions  suffice  to  de- 
scribe  exactly  to  any  other  medical  man  a  given  ulcer.  But  since 
the  descriptions  referring  to  the  vitality  of  the  ulcerative  process,  i.e. 
indolent,  atonic,  exuberant,  fungous,  &c.,  are  in  general  shorter,  we 
employ  them  more  frequently.  We  also  often  employ  descriptions 
which  refer  to  the  more  remote  causes,  especially  in  the  case  of 
symptomatic  ulcers.  We  then  speak  briefly  of  scrofulous,  tuber- 
cular, syphilitic  ulcers,  &c.  But  while  we  have  the  local  characters 
of  an  ulcer  fresh  in  our  memories,  we  will  at  once  go  through  the 
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local  remedies,  in  so  far  as  their  employment  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ulcer  itself.  A  great  many  ulcers,  especially  all  those 
arising  from  repeated  local  irritation,  heal  very  easily.  So  soon  as 
the  diseased  parts  are  placed  under  more  favorable  external  cir- 
cumstances and  no  fresh  injuries  occur  to  them,  cicatrisation  often 
commences  quite  spontaneously.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the 
frequently  occurring  ulcers  of  the  Ic^  especially  put  on  a  much 
better  appearance  after  the  patient  has  had  a  warm  batb,  the  ulcer 
simply  been  covered  with  a  compress  soaked  in  water,  and  the 
patient  has  lain  quietly  in  bed  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  ulcer, 
which  previously  looked  dirty  and  of  a  greyish-green  colour  and 
smelt  offensively,  now  appears  quite  different.  Its  surface  now 
granulates  tolerably,  though  not  yet  vigorously,  and  secretes  healthy 
pus;  a  fortnight's  rest  and  great  cleanliness  suffice  in  many  cases 
to  effect  the  complete  cicatrisation  of  such  ulcers.  Scarcely  has  the 
patient  been  discharged,  however,  and  returned  to  his  usual  occupa- 
tions, when  the  cicatrix  again  gives  way,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
state  of  things  is  the  same  as  before.  This  goes  on  regularly,  the 
patient  comes  back  into  the  hospital  and  is  soon  discharged  again, 
only  to  be  readmitted  in  a  short  time.  There  are  some  means  of 
defence  against  these  relapses,  however,  of  which  we  will  speak  later 
on.  Not  all  ulcers  tend  to  heal  so  quickly ;  many  require  various 
modes  of  treatment  and  much  time  for  their  cure.  We  will  now  go 
through  the  individual  forms  according  to  their  local  symptoms,  in 
reference  to  the  local  remedies  to  be  emplpyed. 

I.  Ulcers  with  inflamed  circumference  and  congestive  {erethische) 
ulcers, — It  very  frequently  happens  that  an  ulcer,  when  first  seen,  if 
the  patient  is  constantly  going  about  with  it,  is  very  red  and  painful, 
and  that  this  slight  degree  of  inflammation  subsides  of  itself  after  a 
certain  time  if  the  patient  remains  at  rest.  There  are  other  ulcers, 
however,  the  circumference  of  which  is  always  intensely  red  and 
painful,  while  the  ulcer  bleeds  readily,  and  even  the  granulations 
are  painful  when  touched.  Such  an  ulcer  is  called  an  erethetic 
ulcer.  The  highest  degrees  of  erethismus  of  the  surface  in  ulcers 
are  extremely  rare.  I  had  a  patient  in  Zurich,  who,  in  consequence 
of  very  intense  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  thigh,  had  lost  a 
large  portion  of  the  skin  from  gangrene ;  after  the  separation  of  the 
eschars,  a  very  exuberant  granulating  surface  was  formed,  which 
had  little  tendency  to  heal,  and  was  so  painful  on  the  slightest 
touch  that  the  patient  cried  out  and  shuddered.    The  cause  of  this 
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-vstRBK  seBsibSitj  ia  sad  aaa  haa  tlrtaij  beai  sp<Aeo  of 
comectaao  wiUi  dntrien  oT  the  oems.  Aa  regards  tbc  tmtaent 
-</  tBfUiiKd  and  eratlwtic  aken,  we  tat  trj  <Hii[tiBaits  of  mtld  £it 
*nd  wax,  u^ucntDm  ccremi,  tbea  to-called  cooling  ourtmenta  vt 
sine  or  lead,  or  foineiitalioBi  with  Ltq.  FtDmbi  DUiortatis.  K  the 
grannUtiaDs  rontiane  paiafal  mad  iO-Iookuig  witli  this  treatment, 
we  glioold  trj  frrc  cauteiizatioii  of  the  snif&ee  of  the  nicer  with 
nitrate  of  itlver,  or  still  brtter,  with  the  fermm  candeiu ;  the  latter 
nxaBs,  followed  bj  oompiessKMi  with  Mdhesive  plaster,  fiinltf  prored 
sncoeasfal  in  the  ast  Bieiitiooed  tibovc.  Tike  local  aDplojment  of 
narootics  is  usoallr  reoommended  in  such  cases,  espedaUj  pooltioes 
with  an  addition  of  opiaro,  belladaima,  henbane,  and  the  til:e ;  bat 
ihcae  Tcmediea  geserallj  do  so  leij  little  good  that,  in  m;  opinion, 
■n  oaij  loae  time  with  tbem.  • 

2-  /hxyiMu  m/ceri,  i.e.  those  of  which  the  granulations  are 
fungous,  exabennt,  and  project  berond  the  level  of  the  skin.  These 
vlcen  secrete  a  mncoDs  pas,  and  are  especialtj  rich  in  vessels. 

Here  we  may  employ  astringent  remedies,  compresses  with  decoc- 


•eh  of  two  luxuriant  pomti  of  grauulation  la  nn  ordinir;  l,nDl  con- 
ft  of  the  leg,  sftitJcJAllj  injected  b;  Tliier^cU.       i,E|iit1iclikl 
Cauttr,  TabieXI,  Gg.  4.) 

Etion  of  cinchona  or  oak  bark,  but  the  good  effect  thereof  is  slight. 
'ix  it  beat  to  destroy  the  surface  of  such  granulations  with  caustics ; 
'  lily  nse  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  suffices  in  most  cases.     When 
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this  is  not  the  case,  we  may  employ  caustic  potash,  or  even  the 
ferrum  candens.  Compression  with  adhesive  plaster  also  often  ha» 
a  very  good  effect  here.  The  simplest  way  is  to  cut  ofif  such 
granulations  as  often  as  necessary  with  scissors. 

3.  CaUaus  ulcers  are  those  most  dreaded  by  the  surgeon  on 
account  of  the  slow  healing  process  in  them.  Their  base,  edges, 
and  circumference  have  become  thickened  and  of  cartilaginous 
hardness  from  very  long  continued  chronic  inflammation.  The 
ulcer,  which  is  very  indolent,  generally  lies  deeply  below  the  surface 
and  has  very  sharp  edges.  Treatment  must  be  directed  to  twa 
points  here,  namely,  to  effect  a  softening  of  the  tendinous  edges  so 
ill  supplied  with  vessels  and  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  and  to  bring 
about  proper  vascularisation  as  well  in  its  edges  as  in  its  floor. 
iThere  are  ulcers  of  this  kind  which  have  eidsted  for  twenty  years 
and  more.  The  following  are  the  means  used  for  them : — Com- 
pression with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  are  applied  according 
to  certain  rules  which  you  will  learn  in  the  clinique.  Sach  a  dressing 
with  adhesive  plaster,  which  must  cover  not  only  the  ulcer  but  the 
whole  leg,  may  be  left  on  from  one  to  two  days  at  first,  and  afterwards, 
if  the  healing  process  has  begun  in  the  ulcer,  from  three  to  four  days 
or  longer.  This  so-called  Baynton  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg 
with  adhesive  plaster  is  of  very  great  importance,  especially  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  patients  are  not  willing  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  long 
time,  being  anxious  to  follow  their  occupations.  I  have  had  great 
experience  of  this  mode  of  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  leg  in  the 
Berlin  poly-cliuique,  but  cannot  give  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  it 
for  them  as  many  other  surgeons  do,  who  regard  these  strappings  as 
a  universal  remedy  for  all  such  ulcers.  In  the  case  of  out-patients, 
I  consider  these  strappings  to  be  very  useful  as  coverings,  since 
they  serve  to  enable  the  patients  to  go  about  without  causing  the 
ulcer  to  spread  too  much,  but  that  all  ulcers  heal  especially  readily 
under  these  dressings,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  adhesive  plaster 
upon  the  callous  circumference  of  the  ulcer  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  remedies  to  be  mentioned  further  on,  I  cannot  admit.  The 
best  means  of  keeping  up  a  permanent  congestion  about  the  ulcer, 
and  thereby  facilitating  the  formation  of  blood-vessels  and  of  tissue, 
is  moist  warmth,  which  you  may  employ  either  in  the  form  of 
poultices  or  of  a  continuous  water-bath,  which  is  still  better.  The 
latter,  by.  means  of  which  an  artificial  swelling  and  softening  of  the 
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induited  cnrcmiifiacnoe  of  tbe  nicer  is  produced,  I  espedallT  rrcoin- 
mcodio  jou. 

It  is  aometimes  necessaiy  to  destroy  the  cmlloas  edges  entiidj,  or 
to  faring  them  to  a  state  of  high  sappuratiTc  inflammation.  The 
&nier  can  best  be  accomplished  with  the  fermm  candens,  the  latter 
by  the  repeated  application  of  the  Ung.  Tart,  stib.,  or  of  the  £mpl. 
Oantharid.  If  the  application  of  the  latter  remedy  be  followed  by 
a  pustular  ot  eren  partly  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  ulcer  and 
its  cncnmfierence,  you  must  place  the  leg  in  the  water-bath  and 
win  effect  a  strikingly  rapid  cure  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  however,  to  effisct  a  cure  of  callous  ulcers  of  the  1^,  and 
those  espedaUy  which  correspond  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tibia  and  penetrate  downwards  as  fiEur  as  the  periosteum  are  some- 
times incurable.  Such  ulcers  also  as  encircle  the  whole  leg  like  a 
ring  are  generally  classed  with  the  incurable  ones,  and  are  regarded 
as  an  indication  for  amputation  if  they  render  the  individual  perma- 
nently incapable  of  walking — and  especially  of  working. 

Besides  the  conditions  already  mentioned,  there  is  another  cir- 
cumstance which  especially  interferes  with  the  healing  of  ulcers 
with  a  very  indurated  circumference,  namely,  that  the  healing, 
granulating  sur&ce  and  cicatrix  cannot  become  smaller  and  denser 
in  the  usual  way  by  strong  contraction,  because  the  firmness  of  the 
surrounding  portions  of  skin  does  not  admit  of  any  movement. 
While  every  granulating  wound,  as  you  know,  diminishes  almost 
one  half  in  size  by  contraction,  and  the  surface  of  the  cicatrix  is 
consequently  smaller,  the  granulating  surface  of  these  ulcers  must,  in 
many  cases,  cicatrise  over  the  whole  of  their  original  extent,  because 
they  cannot  contract.  To  render  contraction  possible,  deep  in- 
daions  have  been  made  into  the  skin  round  about  the  ulcers,  and 
kept  open  by  means  of  lint,  but  I  have  not,  as  yet,  seen  much  effect 
therefrom.  Transplantations  of  epidermis  on  Keverdin's  plan  are 
made  with  advantage  for  accelerating  the  healing  process,  but  it 
unfortunately  often  happens  that  these  transplanted  portions  of 
skin,  after  they  have  healed  well  and  the  whole  ulcer  has  cicatrised, 
again  perish,  and  so  the  greater  part  of  the  advantage  gained  with 
difficulty  is  lost  anew.  Another  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
tissues  is,  that  the  not  yet  properly  thickened  fresh  cicatrix  very 
readily  gives  way,  and  the  healed  ulcer  thus  rapidly  becomes  estab-  , 
hshed  again.  The  best  way  of  preventing  this  is  to  cover  the 
cicatrizj  when  formed,  with  wadding,  and  to  apply  a  starch  bandage 
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4;o  the  leg.  This  dressing  must  be  left  on  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
or  more^  until  the  cicatrix  is  definitively  organised  and  firm.  I  have 
•followed  this  plan  for  a  long  time  with  most  ulcers  of  the  leg  after 
•they  have  healed,  and  have  reason  to  be  content  with  it. 

4.  lehorom,  gangrenous  ulcers, — ^The  causes  of  processes  of 
decomposition  on  the  surface  of  an  ulcer  very  frequently  lie  in  the 
^unfavorable  external  circumstances.  In  other  cases,  however, 
^neral  dyscrasic  conditions  produce  a  tendency  to  a  more  rapid 
•decay  of  the  tissues  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  Solution  of  chloride 
•of  lime,  pyroligneous  acid,  turpentine,  spirit  of  camphor,  carbolic 
acid,  acetate  of  alumina,  tar  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  are  the 
•remedies  to  be  employed  here.  If  the  decay  of  the  tissues  attain 
-quite  a  striking  degree  of  rapidity,  so  that  the  ulcer  spreads  con- 
siderably from  day  to  day,  the  ulcer  is  called  eroding  or  pAagedanic, 
s  form  closely  connected  with  what  was  formerly  called  hospital 
>gangrene.  The  sprinkling  of  powdered  red  oxide  of  mercury  rapidly 
arrests  the  decay  in  many  cases.  If  this  does  not  answer,  I  would 
4idvise  you  not  to  lose  time  about  destroying  the  whole  ulcer.  Free 
^cauterisation  with  caustic  potash,  or  the  energetic  application  of  the 

ferrum  candens,  with  destruction  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  as  far  as 
the  sound  parts  is,  in  these  cases,  almost  always  certain  in  its  action. 

5.  Sinuous  and  fisiukms  ulcers. — Ulcers  with  undermined  edges 
and  fistulse. — ^They  always  commence  as  cavernous  ulcers,  which 
gradually  proceed  from  within  outwards,  and  especially  often  from 
.chronic  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Such  an  ulcer  will 
generally  heal  most  rapidly  if  you  convert  it  into  an  open  one  by 
-cutting  away  the  usually  thin,  undermined  edges,  or,  where  this  is 

not  feasible  on  account  of  the  too  great  thickness  of  the  edges  and 
walls  of  the  cavity,  by  freely  laying  open,  at  least,  the  deep-seated 
•ulcer.  This  treatment  serves  also  for  fistulous  ulcers,  if  they  lead 
-to  a  more  deeply-seated  cavernous  ulcer.  The  latter  must  first  be 
healed  before  the  fistula  can  become  firmly  closed.  In  the  case  of 
cavernous  ulcers  of  the  skin  of  the  cheeks,  and  of  suppuration  of 
superficial  lymphatic  glands,  which  occur  so  often  in  the  neck,  I 
first  cut  the  thin  skin  completely  away,  scrape  off  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  apply  lint  steeped  in  Liq.  Ferri 
fiesquichlor.  Healing  generally  ensues  rapidly  and  with  less  dis- 
figuring cicatrices  than  if  we  trust  to  a  natural  cure,  which  may 
require  months  or  years.  I  may  remark  here  by  the  way  that  the 
flFord  ^^  fistula "  has  another  meaning,  since  we  designate  thereby 
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fVietj  tabular,  abDonnal  opening  which  leads  to  one  of  the  cavities 
of  the  bodj ;  thns  we  speak,  of  fistula  of  the  chest,  gall-bladder, 
intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

Wo  must  BOW  occupy  ourselves  with  a  very  important  part  of  the 
ehftpler  on  ulcers,  namely,  with  their  aiiology.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you  that  we  must  distinguish  here  between  local  and 
general  dyscrasic  causes,  as  in  chronic  inflnmmatioti  generally.  All 
tbe  causes  of  chronic  inflammation  would,  therefore,  have  to  be 
Rmmerated  here ;  we  will  direct  our  attention  more  particalarly  to 
lome  of  them  only.  If  we  first  inquire  more  closely  into  the  local 
euses  of  ulcers,  the  chief  one  will  be  found  to  be  eontlnuaiia  local 
mecAanicat  or  ckemieal  irrilaiio/t.  Continued  friction  and  pressure 
an  frequent  causes  of  such  irritation-ulcers.  A  tight  boot,  or  the 
bard  edge  of  a  shoe,  may  produce  ulcers  on  the  feet ;  the  growing 
of  a  toe-nail  into  the  desh  is  almost  always  the  consequence 
of  continued  pressure  by  an  ill-made  boot ;  a  sharp  tooth,  or  sharp 
pieces  of  tartar  on  the  teeth,  may  be  the  cause  of  ulcers  of  the 
inacoas  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  &c.  Ulcers  of  this 
kind  generally  bear  the  signs  of  irritation  about  them  :  the  circum- 
ference is  red  and  painful,  as  is  also  the  ulcer  itself.  As  chemical 
irritation  I  may  mention  the  action  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  stomach :  drunkards  sufl'er  habitually  from 
catarrh  of  the  stomach,  in  the  course  of  which  ulcers  of  various 
kinds  are  not  unfre<|aeot1y  formed. 

A  second,  more  frequent  cause  of  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
K  tanninating  in  ulceration  are  the  already  mentioned  obstruelians,  espe- 
lUy  in  the  vettoua  circulation,  anrl  the  pressure  which  these  varieote 
asions  of  tiie  veins  e\tii  upon  the  surrounding  tissues.  These 
~  atand  in  very  close  relation  to  the  origin  of  ulcers  of  the  leg ;  we 
shall  speat  of  them  later  on  (Chapter  XIX}.  I  will  merely  mention 
■  hen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  distension  of  the  small 
^^■^antaneous  veins,  a  chronic  serous  infiltration  of  the  skin  is  produced, 
^^^khi^  is  foUowed  gradually  by  cellular  in6Uration,  thickening,  and 
^^^Hnally.  pretty  often  also  by  suppuration  and  decay.  The  ulcers 
^^^khich  riisult  from  varicose  veins,  and  which  are  generally  termed 
^^^Hparuvf^  itlcen  of  ihe  foot,  may  present  very  diJTerent  characters. 
^^^Pji  first  they  are  usually  simple,  often  exuberant  ulcers,  assuming 
^^^only  later  on  a  more  indolent  character,  while  the  edges  at  the 
aafflc  time  become  callous.  I  have  already  told  yon  how  quickly 
^       aoch  ulcers  become  changed  by  rest  and  cleanliness.     As  regard» 
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•the  treatment  of  them^  the  dressing  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
is  very  nsefol^  as  well  to  induce  the  healing  of  the  nicer  as  to  pre« 
^ent  the  farther  formation  of  varices.  For  the  majority  of  cases^ 
however,  I  prefer  a  treatment  with  a  raised  position  of  the  leg  in  bed, 
4u;cording  to  the  principles  mentioned  already,  and  only  employ  the 
^piaster  dressing  later  on  to  check  the  farther  development  of  varices. 

If  we  have  been  led  by  our  experience  to  bring  varicose  veins 
rand  alcers  into  sach  close  connection  with  each  other,  and  thus 
pointed  out  the  most  important  practical  significance  of  this  a£Pec- 
tion  of  the  veins,  you  must  not  conclude  therefrom  that  varices  are 
always  followed  by  the  formation  of  ulcers ;  a  rather  considerable 
number  of  cases  occur,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  enormous  varices 
-exist  unaccompanied  by  the  formation  of  secondary  ulcers.  That 
obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation  does  not,  in  itself,  lead  directly 
to  inflammation  has  been  stated  already.  But  if,  for  months  or 
years,  a  constantly  increasing  pressure  from  within  bears  upon  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  and  the  greatly  distended,  over-filled  vessels 
themselves  press  upon  the  tissues,  this  pressure  causes  a  slight 
inflammatory  change,  with  chronic  oedema  and  some  interstitial 
formation  of  tissue  (indurated  oedema).  Why  this  action  is  entirely 
absent  in  many  cases  I  am  unable  to  tell  you. 
• 

We  now  come  to  a  brief  consideration  of  those  forms  of  ulcer 
which  result  from  internal  causes,  and  are  connected  with  dyscrasic 
states  of  the  body,  to  symptomatic  ulcers, 

I.  First  in  order  here  come  scrofulous  ulcers.  These  ulcers  form 
with  especial  frequency  in  the  neck,  generally  from  within  outwards, 
from  the  gradual  formation  of  isolated  suppuration-nests  in  the 
substance  of  the  cutis  or  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  which 
slowly  break  through  the  skin  from  within.  Small  losses  of  skin 
follow  necessarily,  the  edges  of  which  are  generally  somewhat  red 
and  very  thin,  and  lead  to  more  deeply-seated  cavities  which  dis- 
charge tissues  in  a  state  of  caseous  degeneration,  or  thin  pus.  The 
edges  of  these  cutaneous  ulcers  are  undermined,  as  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  examination  with  the  probe.  These  ulcers  are 
generally  of  an  extremely  atonic  character.  You  see  from  this 
description  that  this  form  of  undermined,  sinuous  ulcers  depends 
alone  upon  their  mode  of  origin,  which  may  result  from  the  most 
varied  general  constitutional  conditions.  Our  experience  teaches  us, 
however,  that  the  great  majority  of  ulcers  of  this  kind  are  met  with 
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in  scrofoloDS  isdifidiials,  and  for  this  mson  the  existence  of  scrofd* 
losis  is  inferred  from  the  ooeonenoe  of  soch  atonic  ulcen  with 
nndermined  edges.  This  condosion  will  be  a  oonect  one  in  most 
cases,  although  not  always  nnconditionallT. 

3.  LmpomM  when.  Bj  Inpos  a  disease  is  understood  which 
annoonoes  itself  bj  the  dcTdopment  of  small  nodules  in  the  super- 
ficial lajer  of  the  skin.  These  nodules  mar  develop  themselves 
further  in  Tarious  wajrs.  They  consist  of  accumulations  of  small 
found  cells,  with  concomitant  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  mostly 
with  softening  of  the  infiltrated  tissue.  In  many  cases  there  appears 
to  he  present  an  exuberant  formation  of  epithelium,  advancing 
wedge-like  in  between  the  lupous  nodules.  The  nodules  may  increase 
in  size  and  become  confluent,  so  as  to  form  nodular  thickening  of 
the  skin  (Lupus  hypertrophicus).  On  the  surface,  copious  desqua- 
mation  of  the  epidermis  sometimes  occurs  (Lupus  exfoliativus),  or 
a  process  of  ulceration  (Lupus  exulcerans).  All  these  forms  may 
be  combined  with  each  other,  and  there  are  some  more  which  may 
be  recognised. 

The  ulcers  of  Lupus  exulcerans  may   be  accompanied   by  the 
development  of  highly  exuberant  granulations   (Lupus  exulcerans 
fnngosus),  or  they  may  tend  rather  to  a  rapid  destruction  of  the 
tissues   (Lupus    exedens,  vorax).     The    disease    most    frequently 
attacks  the  face,  especially  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  lips.    The  most 
frightful  destruction  is  caused  by  it.     The  whole  nose  may  be  lost 
from  lupous  ulceration,  also  the  lips.     I  have  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  whole  skin  of  the  face,  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  eyelids,  were 
destroyed  by  it ;  both  the  eyes  had  been  lost  from  suppuration,  and 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  face  belonging  to  the  skull  presented 
the  most  frightful  appearance.     Dieffenbach  described  such  a  case 
in  a  Polish  Countess,  and  compared  the  appearance  of  her  face  to 
that  of  a  skuU.     Lupous  ulcers  present  no  thoroughly  constant 
phenomena,  but  their  circumference  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  skin,  facilitate  the  diagnosis  in  a  high 
degree.     Only  when  lupus  occurs  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  e.  g. 
on  the  extremities,  or  on  mucous  membranes,  in  the  throat,  on  the 
conjunctiva,  &c.,  does  the  diagnosis  become  difficult  and  not  always 
certain.     On  the  extremities,  we  may  not  only  be  excused  but  fre- 
quently can  scarcely  avoid  confounding  it  with  certain  forms  of 
lepra,  and  in  the  throat,  with  syphilitic  ulcers.     Lupus  must,  in 
many  cases,  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  affection  which  becomes 
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localised  in  the  skin.  Whether  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming' 
the  existence  of  a  special  lupous  dycrasia  is  doubtful^  since  lupus  very 
often  develops  itself  in  scrofulous  individuals^  so  that  we  may  set 
it  down  as  a  very  malignant  manifestation  of  scrofulosis.  Lupus 
occurs  further  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  syphilis^  so  that  a  Lupus 
syphiliticus  and  a  Lupus  scrofulosus  have  been  recognised.  Lupus- 
most  frequently  occurs  in  the  years  of  puberty^  and  is  more  common 
in  females  than  in  males.  It  is  more  rarely  developed  in  later 
years ;  after  forty  there  is  but  little  danger  of  its  occurrence. 

As  regards  the  treatment^  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  first 
to  the  local  treatment,  especially  in  the  ulcerative  form,  since  our 
object  must  be  to  check  the  spread  of  the  mischief  by  all  the 
remedies  at  our  disposal,  because  the  whole  skin  of  the  face  is  en- 
dangered and  the  internal  remedies  act  very  slowly.  The  question 
is  here,  as  in  all  rapidly  spreading  processes  of  ulceration,  to  effect 
a  radical  destruction  of  the  floor  and  edges  of  the  ulcer,  followed 
by  cauterisation  extending  into  the  healthy  tissues.  Nitrate  of 
silver  or  caustic  potash  in  the  form  of  a  pencil,  which  is  pressed 
into  the  portions  of  skin  softened  by  lupus,  is  most  fre- 
quently used.  Caustic  applications  in  the  form  of  paste  may 
be  employed,  especially  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  which  is  most 
simply  made  by  mixing  the  chloride  with  flour  or  starch  and 
stirring  it  into  a  paste  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  This  is  to  be 
smeared  on  to  the  ulcer.  To  attain  our  object  more  speedily  and  to 
render  the  action  of  the  caustic  more  intense,  it  is  better  to  scrape 
off  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  with  a  small,  sharp-edged  spoon  (Volk- 
mann),  and  when  the  haemorrhage  has  been  checked,  then  to  apply 
the  caustic.  Of  the  various  caustics  in  use  I  prefer  caustic  potash, 
because  it  combines  most  quickly  with  the  tissues,  and  the  pain,  there- 
fore, is  soonest  over.  It  may  be  applied  under  chloroform,  so  that 
the  patient,  on  awakening,  experiences  only  a  slight  and  bearable 
burning  sensation.  Nitrate  of  silver  continues  painful  longest, 
but,  since  it  melts  more  slowly  than  caustic  potash,  has  decided 
advantages  for  the  cauterisation  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  If 
the  caustic  action  has  been  sufficient,  a  good  granulating  surface 
presents  itself  on  the  coming  away  of  the  eschar  and  cicatrises  in 
the  usual  manner.  Fresh  lupus  does  not  readily  form  in  this 
cicatrix,  but  the  cauterisation  cannot  prevent  the  development  of 
new  nodules  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  exfoliative  and  hyper- 
trophic forms  of  lupus,  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  tlie 
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tot  locil  iCBfidr.  I:  i§  beozr  to  reader  iis  aoSca  ins 
bj  tbe  wHShkm  of  a  Etlx*  £jiw"hp-  I  hur  neca  a:^£i»  cf  hopes 
^7  vp  vBdcr  Urn  treaxsDen,  bux  ix  doe^  2k>i  }svt»i  itiipsiHi« 
Jjtaih,  the  hpcws  pcracas  cjf  Arn  isij.  *&  mdj  cues  ^  excised 
with  advantifc. 

As  legBidf  iatena!  resaedies.  ibf  ozh-  ooe  from  vhic}i  I  haf^ 
seal  good  results  it  CDd-Hrcr  (£1,  to  the  erteit  of  4 — $  tsUespoon- 
fbls  diilT.  but  soA  s  ireaiaEkKi:  musi  be  contxaiied  for  reiR. 
Connes  ci  trestmeni  wiih  deeocdoss  of  ssrs^ariUs,  ibc,  are  eifics* 
cions  onlj  in  Lupus  srplulitinis.  ArMnic,  so  useAil  in  olber 
dunooic  skin  sfTectioBs,  does  scireelT  anr  good  here.  Lupus  occumd 
TCij  rudj  in  Svitzeilsnd.  Mr  experience  of  it  is  bis^  chiedr 
npon  the  Bcilin  clinique,  and  if  I  must  gire  tou  m  t  opinion  con* 
^^ffrning  the  acdon  of  inteniil  remedies,  it  sill  be  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  lupous  drscrasii,  like  the  scrofulous,  dies  out  of  itself  in 
the  course  of  jeais,  but  is  incurable  in  some  cases. 

3.  Seorbmtic  mlcers. — In  scurvy,  extrarasations  of  blood  occur  at 
Tarious  points  of  the  skin,  and  more  especially  of  the  muscles  ;  the 
gums  swell  and  assume  a  bluish-red  colour,  vhile  ulcers  form  upon 
them  vhich    bleed  readilr.    Hsmorrhaire    from    the  intestines, 
gradual  emaciation,  and  weakness  supervene,  and  many  of  these 
patients  die  in  a  miserable  condition.     In  this  severe  form  scurvy 
occurs,  especially  endemically  on  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  in  sailors  who  make  or  have  made  a  long  sea  voyage.     In  the 
latter  case  the  disease  is  attributed  generally  to  the  continued  use 
of  salt  meat.     In  the  interior  a  kind  of  acute  scurvy  occurs  to 
which  belong  the  morbus  maculosus,  purpura,  and  the  Hke.    Scurvy 
localised  in  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouths  of 
children  is  very  common  in  all  countries :  the  gums  swell  and 
assume  a  dark  bluish-red  colour,  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  and 
ulcers  form  on  them,  which  are  covered  with  a  yellow,  greasy  layer 
consistiug  of  pus,  fungi,  and  shreds  of  tissue.    This  form  of  the 
disease  may,  when  it  occurs   in  this  way  and  is  treated  early, 
generally  be  cured  quickly.    The  gums  must  be  painted  twice  n 
day  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  borax,  and  honey,  mineral 
acids  be  given  internally,  and  a  light  digestive  diet  be  ordered.     If 
these  remedies  are  employed  conscientiously  the  disease  will  very 
soon  disappear.    Endemic  scurvy  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  especially 
because  it  is  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  withdraw  the  patients 
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from  the  deleterious  endemic  conditions.    The  treatment  with  acids 
is  strongly  recommended  here  also. 

4.  Syphilitic  ulcers, — The  signs  which  are  generally  mentioned 
as  especially  characteristic  of  syphilitic  ulcers  refer  chiefly  to  the 
primary  ulcer  of  chancre,  to  soft  chancre.  This  begins  as  a  bladder 
or  pustule,  and  develops  itself  into  an  ulcer  of  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  with  a  reddened  circumference  and  yellowish,  lardaceous  floor. 
The  ulcer  of  indurated  chancre  has  a  different  appearance.  A 
nodule  is  first  formed  in  the  skin  of  the  glans  or  prepuce,  and  this 
nodule  ulcerates  from  the  surface  after  the  manner  of  other  cutaneous 
ulcers.  It  generally  assumes  an  atonic,  indolent  character,  often 
with  a  preponderating  tendency  to  decay  of  the  tissues.  Broad 
condylomata,  one  of  the  milder  manifestations  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  have  a  decidedly  exuberant  character,  and  present,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  else  but  small,  superficial,  very  circumscribed, 
fungous  ulcers  of  the  skin,  which  occur  especially  on  the  perineum, 
about  the  anus,  and  on  the  tongue.  The  cutaneous  ulcers  which 
present  themselves  in  the  later  periods  of  constitutional  syphilis 
often  have  a  highly  indurated,  brownish-red  circumference,  are 
circular  or  of  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  are  again  rather  atonic 
in  character.  Their  site  (forehead,  lips,  anterior  surface  of  leg)  is 
also  characteristic.  They  always  first  commence  as  nodular,  flat 
infiltrations  which  decay  from  the  centre.  The  treatment  of 
syphilitic  ulcers  must  be  chiefly  internal  and  directed  against  con- 
stitutional syphiUs.  Locally  we  must  employ  powerful  caustics  if 
there  be  a  tendency  to  very  rapid  spreading. 

Earlier  surgeons  distinguished  a  series  of  forms  of  ulceration  not 
yet  mentioned  here  which  were  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  their 
causal  moments.  Thus  you  find  that  Bust,  in  his  work  upon 
ulcers,  wrote  of  rheumatic,  arthritic,  hsemorrhoidal,  menstrual, 
abdominal,  herpetic,  and  other  ulcers.  But  I,  equally  with  other 
surgeons  of  more  recent  times,  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  this  kind  of  diagnosis.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognised  that  these  views  were  based  rather  upon  an  artificial 
system  which  had  its  roots  in  the  older,  humoral  pathology  than 
upon  critical  observation.  If  we  are  quite  free  from  prejudice  in 
our  observations,  we  must  indeed  admit  that  certain  forms  of 
ulceration,  especially  when  they  occur  in  certain  localities,  permit  of 
an  inference  as  to  their  causal  moments,  but  the  appearance  and 
form  of  the  ulcers    again  depend  greatly  upon  the  anatomical 
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eonditioiii  ci  the  JiirawrJ  parts,  15  vdl  ss  npon  the  distribatioD  of 
the  Sbsts  in  the  skm  (Wcnheim),  and  upon  the  most  Tiried 
eztenial  inflnenees,  so  that  ve  shooM  be  exposed  to  manj  deceptions 
and  CRon  if  ve  regarded  the  appearance  of  an  nicer  too  certainly 
aa  an  ahrays  correct  expression  of  a  specific,  constitational  caose. 


LECTURE   XXXI. 
CHAPTEfi  XVI. 

ON  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PERIOSTEUM  AND 

THE  BONES  AND  ON  NECROSIS. 

Chronic  periostitis  and  caries  superficialis.  Sjfmptoms.  Formation 
of  osteophytes.  Osteoplastic,  suppurative  forms.  Anatomical 
characters  of  caries.  Etiology.  Diagnosis.  Combination  of 
different  forms. 

Gentlemen, — Chronic  inflammations  of  the  bones  and  periosteum, 
to  which  we  now  pass  on,  are  much  more  frequent  than  the  acute 
forms ;  most  frequent  of  all  is  chronic  periostitis^  which  is  not 
unfrequentlj  combined  with  ostitis  (caries)  superficialis.  In  the 
earlier  stages  it  may  become  dispersed,  or  may  run  into  suppura- 
tion, with  the  formation  of  ulcers  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  This 
is  mostly  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  newly  formed  bony  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  long-continued  periostitis  will  never 
remain  without  influence  upon  the  bone. 

Let  us  first  take  into  consideration  the  symptoms  of  a  chronic 
periostitis.  Slight  tenderness  and  moderate  swelling  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  aflected  bone  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
tiie  first  symptoms,  with  some  disturbance  of  function,  especially  if 
the  disease  occur  in  one  of  the  extremities.  Spontaneous  pain  is 
generally  very  slight,  or  may  be  wanting  altogether;  pressure 
causes  more  severe  pain,  and  we  shall  find  at  the  same  time  that 
the  mark  of  the  finger  remains  visible  on  the  skin  for  some  time, 
showing  that  the  tumidity  of  the  skin  is  chiefly  of  an  (Edematous 
character.  Things  may  remain  at  this  stage  for  a  long  time  and 
then  return  to  their  former  condition  just  as  gradually.  The  part 
to  be  especially  regarded  as  aflected  in  such  a  case  is  the  external, 
loose  layer  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  periosteom ;  it  is  in  this 
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be  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  the  seroas  and  cellular  ia- 
Gltration  occor. 

Perfectly  aimilar  symptoms  to  those  just  described  may,  however, 
exist  in  a  case  of  periostitis  which  is  at  the  same  time  combined 
with  o»Uii«,  cjcept  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  spontaneous  pain  is 
sometimes  more  intense.  Violent,  stabbing,  tearing  pains  may  also 
occur  in  the  night.  When  such  a  process  has  continued  for  months 
and  then  entered  upon  a  retrograde  course,  the  affected  bone  is 
fonnd  to  be  thickened  and  uneven  on  the  surface.  If  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  such  a  case  anatomically,  you  will  find 
that  the  two  layers  of  the  periosteum  cannot  be  cleariy  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  that  both  have  been  converted  into  a  lardaceous* 
loolcing  mass  of  pretty  firm  consistence.  On  examination  micro- 
Kopically,  you  find  that  this  consists  of  connective  tissue  containing 
Bomerous  cellsj  and  traversed  by  capillary  vessels  more  or  leas 
increiLsed  in  number.  This  diseased,  thickened  periosteum  can  be 
lorn  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  more  easily  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  bone  beneath  it  (I  take  the  case  of  a  cylindrical  bone, 
e.g.  the  tibia)  is  covered  on  its  surface  with  little  projections  of  a 
peculiar,  sometimes  stalactitic  form.  If  you  now  saw  through  the 
bone  at  this  point,  jou  find  that  these  projections  upon  the  still 
distinctly  recognisable  surface  of  the  compact  cortical  substance 
Gonstat  of  a  layer  of  porous,  evidently  newly  formed  bony  matter  of 
Ttiying  thickness  according  to  circumstances,  which  is,  indeed,  very 
closely  connected  with  the  cortical  substance  itself,  but  which  may, 
if  the  process  is  not  of  too  long  standing,  be  chipped  oif  with  a 
chisel  in  connected  pieces.  If  the  process  be  of  long  standing,  and 
the  union  be  already  very  close,  we  find  that  the  porous  bony  mass 
deposited  has  become  compact,  especially  if  the  process  of  disease  be 
really  completed. 

Let  ua  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  and  ask 
whence  this  wrw/y  formed  bony  mast  came.  It  may  have  been 
Ibrmcd  on  the  under  surface  of  the  periosteum  either  bythis  or  by 
the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  former  is  the  most  general  theory, 
and  WG  see  therein  a  freshly  excited  activity  in  the  periosteum  such 
as  existed  before  the  growth  of  the  hone  was  completed,  when  fresh 
masses  of  bone  m  regular  layers  are  continuously  formed  on  the 
iimer  surface  of  the  periosteum.  We  may  term  this  form  of 
periostitis,  combined  with  the  formation  of  os(eopA^le»,  osteo-plaslic, 
a  Qune  which  I  shall  employ  for  brevity's  sake.     1  do  not,  however. 
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agree  with  the  view  just  mentioned,  that  osteophytes  proceed  from  the 
periosteum  alone,  but  am  convinced  that  thej  really  grow  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  as  the  Greek  name  indicates.  Microscopical 
examination  shows,  namely,  that  in  this  case  also,  as  in  that  of 
suppuration  and  development  of  granulations  on  the  surface  of  bone, 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  small  in-  and  outgoing  vessels 
is  the  seat  of  the  new  formation,  which  proceeds  from  the  Haversian 
canals  opening  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  forms  the  first 
point  of  deposit  for  the  new  formation  of  bone,  which  then  extends 
under  the  periosteum.  These  ossifying  granulations  grow  from 
within  outwards  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  periosteum,  and  the 
latter  then  first,  as  it  appears  to  me,  takes  a  secondary  part  in  the 
whole  process.  The  shape  of  the  osteophytes,  which  is  very  peculiar, 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  network  of  vessels  about  which  the 
new  formation  of  bone  was  deposited. 

I  have  no  intention  here  of  disputing  the  well-established  fact 
that  the  periosteum  also,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  lying  near  the 
bone,  are  capable  of  producing  new  bony  matter,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  osteoplastic  periostitis,  more  strictly  speaking,  is 
an  osteoplastic  ostitis  superficialis.  Practically,  this  more  subtle 
distinction  has,  as  yet,  no  particular  value.  Osteophytes  are  the 
jyroduct  of  an  itiflammaiory  irritation  of  the  periosteum  and  surface 
of  the  bone  ;  they  are  exactly  what  we  call  callus  in  fractures,  and 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  periostitis  running  its  course  with  formation  of  osteo- 
phytes without  suppuration  is  peculiar  to  many  forms  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis.  The  pains  in  the  bones  which  are  occasionally  so 
extreme  in  the  head  and  shins  in  inveterate  syphilis  depend  almost 
always  upon  osteoplastic  periostitis  and  ostitis. 

According  to  my  observations,  almost  every  chronic  periostitis  is, 
at  first,  osteoplastic;  all  other  terminations  commence  sooner  or 
later  therefrom.  In  other  words,  the  chronic-inflammatory  disturb^ 
ance  of  nutrition  in  the  periosteum  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bone 
does  not  lead  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  tissue,  but  first  canoes 
a  cellular  infiltration,  which  is  followed  immediately  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tissue. 

Next  in  frequency  is  the  suppurative  form  of  periostitis.  This 
may  run  its  course  without  essential  implication  of  the  bone.  Be- 
call  to  mind  the  symptoms  mentioned  formerly— cedematous  swelling 
of  the  skin,  pain  on  deep  pressure,  to  a  slight  extent  also  with 
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mOTementfl  of  the  limb,  litis  state  of  things  continned  for  a  long 
time  nnchanged,  then  the  swelling  gradoallj  increased,  and  a  tamoor 
of  the  conaistence  of  dongh  was  formed,  immovable  and  tolerably 
well,  bnt  not  alti^ther  defined.  The  skin  also  graduallj  became 
led,  and  the  tomonr  presented  a  distinct  feeling  of  flactaation. 
His  majr  have  [occupied  perhaps  from  foar  to  six  months,  and  the 
tnmoor  may  again  remain  for  a  long  time  anchanged.  The  pain 
will  probably  have  become  somewhat  greater,  and  the  function  of 
the  limb  be  more  interfered  with.  If  we  leave  things  entirely  to 
tiiemselvea,  the  indolent  abscess  which  has  evidently  been  formed 
will  burst,  and  thin  pus  mixed  with  flakes  come  away.  If  you 
introduce  a  probe  into  the  narrow  opening  of  the  abscess,  you  arrive 
at  a  cavity  lined  with  granulations.  If  you  do  not  wait  for  the 
■pootaneous  opening  of  the  abscess,  hut  previously  make  an  incision 
into  the  thin  skin,  it  is  possible  that  no  pus  may  come  away,  hut 
that  you  will  find  the  very  distinctly  fluctuating  tumour  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  gelatinous,  red  gnmolation.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
whcde  tnmonr  consists  of  pus. 

Ton  will  easily  understand,  from  what  I  told  you  formerly  of  the 
amtomieal  conditions  in  chronic  inflammation,  these  differences  met 
with  on  opening  inflammation-nests.  Represent  to  yourselves  the 
occurrence,  in  a  serous  and  plastic  infiltration  of  the  periosteum,  of 
a  copious  development  of  vessels  accompanied  by  infiltration  of 
migrating  cells  and  conversion  of  the  connective  tissue  into  a  gela- 
tinous intercellular  substance.  This  becomes  converted  into  a 
mncoas  mass  of  granulations,  and  sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  into  pus. 

Fig.  83. 


Pngresaive  rapeiGcial  caries  of  the  tibia.    According  to  Follin. 
and  lastly  an  abscess  is  formed.    If  the  whole  pocess  of  infiltration 
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affects  the  periosteum  and  adjacent  soft  parts^only,  the  bone  remaina^ 
tolerably  unchanged;  some  tendency  to  new  formation  of  tissue 
shows  itself  in  the  production  of  a  layer  of  osteophytes  under  and 
in  the  periphery  of  the  periostitic  nest.  The  possibility  exists^ 
however,  that  the  abscess  may  slowly  heal  after  the  discharge  of  the 
pus,  and  the  previous  normal  state  of  things  be  almost  re-estab- 
lished. Such  a  periostitis  leading  to  the  [formation  of  an  abscess 
without  imphcating  the  bone  sometimes  occurs  in  practice,  but  this 
is  rare.  It  much  more  frequently  happens  that  the  bone  also 
becomes  diseased,  although  only  superficially;  that,  therefore, 
ostitis  accompanies  the  periostitis,  and  not  an  ossifying,  but  a 
chronic,  suppurative,  ulcerative  ostitis,  a  caries  superficialis.  The 
symptoms  of  such  a  caries  are,  previously  to  the  bursting  of  the 
abscess  externally,  scarcely  different  from  those  of  suppurative 
periostitis.  If  the  abscess  be  opened,  however,  we  can  apply  the 
probe  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  feel  the  eroded,  rough,  friable 
bone.  But  the  caries  existed  long  before  the  abscess  was  opened^ 
the  process  penetrated  stealthily  into  the  bone  itself;  it  existed 
perhaps  already  when  the  periosteum  appeared  to  be  infiltrated  only, 
when  it  was  still  in  the  stage  of  gelatinous  granulations.  Suppura- 
tion is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  combined  with  caries,  although  it 
often  supervenes  thereupon.  To  render  all  this  clearer  to  ourselves, 
we  must  study  chronic  ostitis  in  preparations  :  the  whole  mode  of 
development  and  aftercourse  is  completely  analogous  to  the  chronic 
inflammatory  process  in  the  soft  parts,  but  the  hardness  and  difficulty 
of  solubility  of  the  bones  furnish  somewhat  different  conditions. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  very  often  repeated 
already  that  the  new  formation  of  tissue  occasioned  by  the  inflam- 
matory disturbance  of  nutrition  develops  itself  in  and  from  the 
affected  tissues,  that  the  tense  fibres  of  connective  tissue  become 
converted  by  copious  cellular  infiltration  into  gelatinous,  or  even 
into  fluid  intercellular  substance.  How  can  this  be  accomplished- 
in  bone  ?  The  star-shaped  bone  corpuscles,  so  long  as  they  are 
firmly  enclosed  in  the  calcareous  mass,  present  as  little  of  proliferous- 
exuberance  as  do  the  stable  corpuscles  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
field  of  inflammation.  The  inflammatory  newgrowth  infiltrates  itself 
here,  as  in  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  into  the  connective 
tissue,  and  in  fact  into  the  connective  tissue  which  surrounds  the 
vessels  of  the  bone  lying  in  the  Haversian  canals  and  medulla.    Bal 
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the  space  for  the  copiously  fonned  cells  is  narrow,  and  if  the  cell- 
migration  should  occur  very  energetically,  the  vessels  in  the  bony 
canal  would  become  thoroDghly  compressed  thereby.  If  the  circu- 
lation then  ceased,  the  nutrition  of  the  young  cells  would  also 
therewith  cease,  and  death  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  bone 
(necrosis)  necessarily  result.  Or  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  in 
the  bony  tissue  might  also  be  so  great  from  other  causes  that  death 
of  the  part  would  ensue.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  may  happen ; 
superficial  necrosis  may  be  combined  in  this  manner  with  periostitis, 
of  which  more  later  on.  Generally  the  cellular  infiltration  in  the 
Haversian  canals  is  not  so  rapid  as  to  compress  the  vessels ;  we 
have  to  deal  here  with  a  chronic  process ;  the  bone  gradually  yields, 
the  Haversian  canals  become  wider  and  wider,  the  firm  cortical 
substance  of  the  bone  becomes  porous,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the 
dilated  canals  lies  the  young  crop  of  cells,  provided  with  gelatinous 
intercelliilar  tissue — an  inieratiiial,  inlra-otfal  emberant  process  of 
granulation.  If  you  represent  to  yourselves  the  process  as  going 
on  further  and  further,  more  and  more  bone  disappears,  and  even 
the  whole  infiltrated  portion  may  break  up,  and  the  place  of  the 
bone  be  taken  by  the  inflammatory  newgrowth.  If  you  macerate 
such  a  bone,  you  find  at  the  diseased  point  a  defect  with  rough, 
porous,  aa  it  were  eroded  walls.  In  this  defect  lay  the  inflam- 
matory newgrowth  which  had  consumed  the  bone  and  taken  its 
place  (Pig.  55) .  Observe  here  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  question  of 
pus,  but  the  inflammatory  newgrowth  may  of  course  suppurate 
later  on,  and  if  we  remain  true  to  our  assumption  that  the  process 
commenced  in  the  periosteum,  wc  have  an  indolenl  abscess  lying 
superficially  upon  the  bone,  the  walls  of  which  may  be  completely 
lined  with  granulations. 

If  you  have  followed  me  carefully  so  far,  you  will  abeady  have 
remarked  that  the  bony  tissue  remains  altogether  passive  in  the 
whole  process ;  it  becomes  consumed,  and  we  might  to  a  certain 
extent  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  chronic  ostitis  or  caries  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  bone,  with  solution  of  the  latter.  The  inflammatory 
disturbance  of  nutrition  in  the  bone  declares  itself  only  thereby 
that  the  salts  of  lime  gradually  disappear,  and  its  organic  framework 
then  becomes  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  inflammatory  new 
growth.  I  do  not  therewith  deny  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  ia 
ibe  bone,  nor  yet  the  ostitis,  hut  only  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the 
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histopoietic  processes  of  ostitis  the  bon;  tissue  itself  takes  no  part. 
This  is  m;  view,  but  there  are  many  surgeons  and  anatomists  vho 
4o  not  agree  with  it.    None  of  the  vorks  hitherto  published  on 

Fio.  84. 


TransTcrae  Eection  of  a  piece  of  carious  booe.    Caries  granulosa  sen  fungosa 

Magnified  350  times, 
the  subject  have  convinced  me  that  I  am  wrong.  Now,  how  is  the 
destruction  of  the  bone  effected  ?  Should  not  an  examination  with 
the  microscope  give  us  some  evidence  whether  the  hone  cells 
undergo  a  change  in  the  process  or  not  ?  If  you  take  a  minute 
portion  of  bone,  the  thinnest  possible  plate  from  a  carious  nest,  with 
the  forceps  and  examine  it  under  the  microscope,  you  will  find  the 
edges  and  aurfaces  in  many  places  eroded  as  it  were.  The  bone 
corpuscles  are  unchanged;  the  intercellular  substance  is,  perhaps, 
somewhat  more  turbid  than  usual,  but  does  not  show  any  marked 
change ;  a  slice  of  bone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  carious 
nest  presents  nothing  more  than  this.  If  yon  saw  or  cat  ont  a 
|wrtion  of  a  carious  nest,  and  deprive  the  bone  gradual^  of  its 
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salts  of  liine  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  and  then  make  incisions 
through  it,  which  joa  dear  with  gircerine^  yon  obtain  something 
closely  resembling  the  accompanying  representation  (Fig.  84). 

Hie  pieces  of  bone  often  appear  eroded  at  their  edges  in  a  pretty 
r^olar  manner ;  into  these  defects  grows  the  new  formation,  the 
foriher  derelopment  of  which  goes  on  concomitantly  with  the 
solution  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  the  absorption  of  the  organic 
framework  of  the  bone;  the  bone  corposcles  remain  unchanged. 
What  becomes  of  the  cells  contained  in  them  is  doubtfol ;  they  are 
not  distingnishable  from  the  innumerable  young  cells  of  the  in- 
flammatory new  growth  with  which  they  mix.  It  is  possible  that, 
onoe  freed  from  confinement,  they  contribute,  by  division,  to  the 
crop  of  cells,  as  some  observers  (O.  Weber,  Yolkmann,  Heitzmann, 
and  others)  have  assumed,  or  they  may  perish  altogether.  In  any 
case,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  changes  in  form  generally, 
they  do  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  bone.  By  what 
means  the  bone  becomes  dissolved  here  is  a  problem  hitherto  un- 
solved. Living  as  well  as  dead  bones  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
consumed  by  the  interstitial  bony  granulations.  I  told  you 
formerly,  as  you  may  remember  in  connection  with  the  operation 
for  pseudarthrosis  by  means  of  ivory  wedges  driven  in,  that  these 
wedges  become  rough  and  carious  on  their  surfaces.  The  process 
is  exactly  the  same  there,  and  this  observation  is  especially  in- 
teresting and  important  as  supportiug  the  view  that  the  bone  to 
be  absorbed  does  not  necessarily  contribute  to  its  own  process  of 
solution  in  caries,  but  may  play  an  entirely  passive  part  therein. 
Although  the  granulations  adhere  closely  and  firmly  to  these  gaps 
in  the  ivory  wedges,  they  certainly  do  not  spring  from  the  dead 
ivory,  but  from  the  irritated  bone  around  it.  We  very  frequently 
find  in  these  granulations,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lacunar 
erosion,  giant  cells  with  numerous  nuclei  very  freely  developed. 
Kolliker,  who  found  these  cells  also  in  the  medullary  canal  of 
growing  bones,  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out  already,  lacunar 
erosions  occur  as  the  expression  of  a  process  of  absorption,  places 
them  in  very  close  connection  with  the  absorption  of  bone, 
and  calls  them,  on  that  account,  osteoclasia.  Wegener  demonstrated 
that  these  giant  cells  develop  themselves  especially  from  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  produce  the  small  holes  which  are  so  often 
observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  through  absorption  of 
the  bony  substance  by  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  Pacchionian 
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granulations.  To  meet  the  objection  which  might  be  made  that  I 
admit  this  form  alone  of  absorption  of  bone,  in  which  the  forma* 
tions  described  occor  on  the  surface,  I  must  here  remind  you  that 
I  formerly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ivory  wedges  used 
in  the  operation  for  pseudarthrosis  do  not  always  become  rough  on 
their  surfaces,  but  may  remain  smooth  and  yet  have  lost  in  weight,  aa 
may  be  shown  by  weighing  them  before  and  after  the  operation. 

The  above  description  of  the  morphological  changes  in  carious 
bones,  which  B.  Yolkmann  very  graphically  calls  lacunar  corrosion,. 
and  which  were  first  made  known  by  Howship,  is  now  very 
generally  recognised  as  correct,  although  other  views  are  also  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  which,  if  specially  interested  therein,  you  may 
find  in  the  cellular  pathology  of  Virchow,  in  Forster's  '  Atlas,'  and 
in  the  classical  works  of  Yolkmann  on  diseases  of  the  bones. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we  must  not*  overlook  :  it  is 
quite  possible,  namely,  that  the  bony  substance,  having  its  nutrition 
interfered  with,  might  begin  to  break  down  in  minute  particles  in 
the  form  of  very  fine  powder ;  this  might  happen  very  easily  if  the 
bone  were  previously  deprived  of  its  organic  substance.  It  might 
be  argued,  in  fact,  that  this  is  the  primary  process  in  ulceration  or 
caries  of  hone,  and  those  who,  in  the  case  of  idcers  of  the  soft  parts^ 
regard  the  decay  of  the  tissues  as  the  primary,  the  inflammatory 
new  growth  as  the  secondary  process,  will  take  the  same  view  also 
in  the  case  of  the  bones.  My  observations  are  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  generalisation  of  such  a  theory  of  the  process  of  ulceration^ 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  cannot  accept,  for  the  case  of  the 
bones,  what  I  have  not  found  reliable  for  the  soft  parts.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  individual  portions  of  bone  break 
up  and  that,  in  a  case  of  suppurative  ostitis,  such  small  particles  of 
bone  are  found  in  the  pus.  We  should  here  have  to  do  with  a  necrosis 
in  the  smallest  form ;  such  a  death  of  individual  particles  of  tissue 
occurs,  in  fact,  in  the  soft  parts,  as  well  in  the  acute  as  in  the 
chronic  process  of  inflammation.  You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  we 
have  already  spoken  of  this ;  as  a  rule,  it  cannot  be  shown  in  caries^ 
but  occurs  occasionally  in  caries  with  suppuration  or  caseous  de- 
generation. In  such  cases  it  may  happen  that  even  larger  pieces 
of  bone  become  actually  necrotic,  and  this  combination  of  caries  with 
necrosis  has  received  the  special  name  of  caries  necrotica. 

We  have  hitherto  employed  the  term  caries  as  altogether  synony- 
mous with  chronic  ostitis  and  breaking  up  of  bone^  and  such  is 
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HOW  the  very  general  custom.  Formerly,  however,  the  term  caries 
was  used  only  for  the  process  of  ulceration  combined  with  suppura- 
tion, for  open  ulcers  of  bone.  The  intimate  connection  between 
chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration,  which  we  showed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  soft  parts,  exists  also  between  chronic  ostitis  and 
caries.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  abandon  gradually  the  term 
caries  altogether  and  to  replace  it  by  ostitis  with  various  predicates, 
such  as  rarefying,  osteoplastic,  ulcerative^  granular,  kc;  or  to 
employ  the  term  caries  only  for  losses  of  bone  caused  by  lacunar 
erosions.  In  macerated  bones  this  is  always  easy  to  recognise; 
we  are  there  never  in  doubt  whether  we  shall  call  a  given  bone 
carious  or  not,  for  we  call  all  those  losses  of  substance  carious  which 
appear  eroded.  We  might  call  them  very  properly  lacunar  or 
corrosion-defects.  On  examination  during  life,  however,  it  requires 
exact  knowledge  and  great  experience  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
whether  a  bone  into  which  we  can  easily  pass  a  probe  is  merely 
softened  or  whether  it  presents  larger  lacunar  defects. 

We  have  as  yet  become  acquainted  with  superficial  caries  only, 
later  on  we  shall  come  to  central  caries  also,  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  superficial  as  a  cavernous  ulcer  to  an  ulcer  on 
the  surface.  You  have  first  become  acquainted  in  bone  with  an 
ostitis /un^osa  or  granulosa  (Virchow's  and  Volkmann's  caries  sicca 
signifies  caries  with  exuberant  granulations  and  destruction  of  bone, 
without  suppuration),  in  which  there  was  not  yet  any  question  of 
decay  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  new  growth,  but  in  which  the 
bone  is  traversed  by  interstitial  granulation  tissue  (granuloma). 
TAis  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  we  have 
now  assumed.  If  you  bear  in  mind  the  atonic,  indolent  ulcer  in 
the  soft  parts,  how  the  new  growth  there  rapidly  becomes  purulent 
or  caseous,  or  undergoes  molecular  deeay,  and  apply  this  simply  to 
the  new  growth  in  the  bone,  you  will  easily  understand  what  goes 
on.  The  caries  then  assumes  a  different  character;  there  are  very 
indolent,  atonic  forms  of  caries,  in  which  the  new  growth  causes 
the  solution  of  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  bony  substance,  and 
then  decays  or  becomes  caseous,  and  thus  a  kind  of  maceration  of 
the  diseased  bone  occurs  in  the  living  organism.  The  soft  parts  in 
the  bone  suppurate.  If  this  occur  before  the  bone  is  dissolved,  the 
piece  of  bone  suppurated  out  becomes  necrotic.  Deficient  vascu- 
larity in  the  new  growth  plays  here  also  the  chief  part  in  the  decay. 
But  why,  in  one  case,  a  fungous,  exuberant,  in  another  an  atonic 
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caries  results  is  a  circamstaiice  the  causes  of  which  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  diseased  organism  itself. 

We  shall  soon  become  acquainted  with  still  other  forms  of  ostitis 
when  we  have  to  speak  of  chronic  inflammations  occurring  pri- 
marily in  the  bone  itself. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  bones  has  its  causes 
chiefly  in  constitutional  affections,  and  if  an  injury  (a  fall,  blow, 
&c.)  may  become  the  incidental  cause  of  such  diseases,  the  chief 
element  must  still  lie  either  in  the  part  injured  or  in  the  whole 
organism,  for  otherwise  the  process  would  run  its  usual  course,  as 
in  all  traumatic  inflammations,  and  soon  come  to  a  termination. 
If  a  traumatic  injury  causes  lingering,  chronic  processes  of  inflam- 
mation, this  must  result  either  from  an  altogether  peculiar  local 
disturbance  difBcult  to  remedy,  or  from  a  general  tendency.     1  see 
no  reason,  as  yet,  for  abandoning  these  views  propounded  at  an 
earlier  stage.    It  is  syphilis  and  scrofulosis  especially  which  dis- 
pose to  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis,  and  in  general  the  fungous 
forms  of  caries  are  more  frequent  in  children,  the  atonic  in  adults. 
True  tubercles  also  occur  in  bone,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
periosteum  or  in  the  cortical  layer  of  the  cylindrical  bones.    But 
chronic  periostitis  also  occurs  very  frequently  where  no  such  dys- 
crasia  is  demonstrable,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  special  cause ;  in  old 
people  especially,  periostitis  with  caries  often  occurs  after  very  slight 
injuries,  and  in  the  most  disagreeable  indolent  forms.    The  inflam- 
matory new  growth  in  the  bone  will  participate  essentially  if  the 
whole  organism  collapses ;  in  children  who  have  died  of  caries  you 
will  almost  always  find  the  atonic  forms,  for,  a  short  time  before 
death  in  them,  when  nutrition  was  already  impaired,  the  new  growth 
also  collapses,  and  the  direased   boue   becomes  macerated  during 
life  from  suppuration.    Pathological  anatomists,  who  see  caries  in 
the  dissecting  room  only,  seldom  know  the  granulo-fungous  form 
well,  or  regard  it  as  the  less  frequent  one.    But  any  one  who 
has  frequent   opportunities  of  examining  pieces  of  carious  bone 
removed  during  life,  especially  of  resected  joints  in  children,  where 
the  process  is  still  in  a  state  of  such  active  development,  will  form 
a  very  difiTerent  opinion  from  that  based  upon  anatomical  collec- 
tions, in  which  macerated  bones  only  are  generally  preserved.    If 
I  have  here  spoken  of  fungous  and  atonic  caries  only,  you  are 
quite  aware  that  I  mean  to  designate  thereby  only  the  extremes  of 
the  exuberant   and  the  rapidly  decaying  forms  of  new  growth; 
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not  tke  aibyedt  of  uick  jscsstbid  oeszifae  aZ  I2ir  f^'ngjiig  sades 
of  this  iMUtcas  »    viil  bf  osme  izL  liie  coqiik^  \aa  lo  mder 
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of  all  aeqnire  a  ciear  eoanpvtftfmfanT;  of  i^  tnivral  ia  iis  docs 
genoal  waut,  and  oi  lloi  aoooEia  I  cmh-  ssike  tou  so  hi  ac- 
qnamted  witii  tbt  detaik  of  tiiese  prooesaes  as  appar^  lo  ae 
iMimiiiii  for  aecxieci  cuihaajcb  of  likan. 

Xov,  vfaerdiT  cas  TereooeidBe  w':a&ha  a  c^rcn  cazicns  jw^cns^ 
vludi  we  bare  ai  jd  <fiw!fiffd  br  laeaiis  d  iht  probe  alooe,  has 
mart  of  an  ^tuliwMi*  or  of  an  infcWTii  cbancscr?  Ibis  is  a 
qiiestioii  too  saj  finrir  ask,  aooe  ii  cannot  ful  to  influence  ov 
treaimeni,  asintbecaaeof  nloen  oftbe  soft  puts.  It  is  important 
not  onlj  for  tbe  tzcatnacnl  but  also  for  tbeprognoss,  fortbcmNigblT 
jn^jftbrnt  caiies  offers  much  worse  cbances  than  tbe  fongons 
form^  if  onlj  becanse  ii  most  oomnxHilT  occurs  in  vieicbed,  ill- 
fed  subjects  and  in  old  people.  The  distinction  is  not  difficult :  in 
the  more  cubcfant  fums  tbe  srelling  of  tbe  soft  pait5^  tbe  peiios- 
teiim^  tbe  skin,  and  espedallr  of  tbe  capsules  of  tbe  joints  vben 
tbe  caries  is  in  them,  is  often  Tenr  considerable;  all  these  paii^ 
feel  of  a  spongy  softness.  If  there  are  openings  in  the  skin,  ex- 
nberant  grannlations  project  from  them  and  there  is  a  discharge  of 
mucooB  tongh  pas  resemblmg  sjmoTia.  If  tou  make  an  examination 
with  tbe  probe,  joa  do  not  at  once  feel  expjsed  bone,  but  must 
push  the  probe  into  the  granulations,  and  often  pretty  deeply,  to 
penetrate  into  the  friable  bone.  In  the  truly  atonic  forms  the 
akin  is  thin,  red,  and  often  undermined.  The  edges  of  the  openings 
are  aharp^  as  if  cut  out  with  a  punchy  and  discharge  a  thin,  serous, 
sometimes  ill-smelling,  or  ichorous  pus.  The  skin  and  cellular 
lassue  are  often  highly  oedematous,  and  if  you  introduce  a  probe 
you  come  at  once  on  to  the  exposed,  rough  bone,  the  soft  parts  of 
which  have  already  been  macerated  out  by  suppuration.  This  is 
the  state  of  things  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  a  long  series ;  many 
intermediate  forms  lie  between. 

If  you  take  all  these  things  into  consideration  you  will  now,  I 
think,  have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  periostitis  and  caries  super- 
fidalis. 

Let  us  sum  up  briefly  what  we  know  at  present  of  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  periosteum  and  bones.  We  have  had  under  con- 
sideration chronic  osteoplastic  periostitis  (with  formation  of  osteo- 
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^hytes  bat  no  supparation) ;  further,  simple  supporative  periostitis ; 
further^  the  latter  combined  with  caries  superficialis.  Bat  osteo- 
plastic periostitis  may  also  be  combined  with  suppurative  perios- 
titis and  ostitis,  and  this  combination  is,  in  £act,  not  uncommon, 
i,  e,  osteophytes  are  formed  around  a  carious  nest  in  the  bone.  If 
we  examine  a  series  of  preparations  of  carious  joints,  we  find,  round 
about  the  destroyed  parts,  osteophytes  springing  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone ;  the  periostitis,  which  led  at  one  point  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  bone,  caused  the  new  formation  of  bone  in  the  vicinity. 
You  may  very  fairly  compare  this  with  an  ulcer  with  callous  edges : 
thickening  from  new  growth  in  the  periphery,  decay  in  the  centre. 
It  is  not  in  the  atonic  forms  of  caries,  however,  that  we  meet  with 
considerable  formations  of  osteophytes  in  the  periphery,  but  only  in 
those  which,  for  some  time  at  least,  bore  the  exuberant  character, 
just  as,  in  indolent,  scrofulous  ulcers  of  the  skin,  no  thickened 
edges  occur,  but  only  where  the  skin  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  previously  plastically  infiltrated  and  thickened.  In  the 
bones,  therefore,  we  meet  again  with  this  combination  of  exu- 
berance and  decay  which  we  have  already  so  often  observed  in 
inflammation. 


LECTURE    XX>^1I. 

Priwuiry  chronic  otiitiM :  Sfmj>toms.  0sfiti4  maiacissjH^,  o^ftth- 
ploftica,  smppmraiiva,  fmn^^M.  Chronic  oticomyclitU.  Caries 
cemtralU, — AbKcu  im  hone,  ComlinationM.  OtiitU  tcitJk 
cateowM  icgeneraiian.  Tnlcrcle*  in  bone. — Di4i^no9i4,  Dit- 
placemenU  of  ike  6ones  aficr  partial  dc4imciion  of  item, — 
Absceucs  from  congetium. — JEiiologg. 

Wb  have  hitherto  spoken  of  chronic  ostitis  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
dependent  npon  periostitis ;  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  cylindrical 
bones,  since  the  cortical  laver  in  them  has  bat  little  tendency  to  be- 
come  diseased  primarily^  except  perhaps  in  syphilis.  It  is  otherwise, 
however^  with  the  spongy  bones  and  spongy  parts  of  bones.  A 
dironic  inflammatory  process  may  be  set  up  in  them  just  as,  in 
the  medullary  canal  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  a  circumscribed  chronic 
osteomyelitis  may  occur  and  implicate  the  cortical  substance  from 
within.  These  cases  are  called  simply  ostitis ;  this  may  lead  to 
abscess  in  the  bone,  and  finally  to  caries  centralis.  The  symptoms 
of  such  a  deep-seated,  chronic  inflammation  arising  in  the  bone 
are,  in  many  cases,  very  slightly  characteristic  at  first.  A  dull, 
moderate  pain,  causing  a  slight  disturbance  of  function,  is  often  the 
only  symptom.  Swelling  does  not  come  on  until  late,  and  the 
disease  may  have  existed  for  months  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
form  a  certain  diagnosis.  But  if  more  severe  pain  on  pressure  and 
ccdema  of  the  skin  supervene,  and  the  periosteum  becomes  involved 
secondarily  in  the  chronic  inflammatory  process,  we  arc  gradually 
led  to  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  that  the  more  easily  if  the  process 
be  circumscribed  and  finally  opens  outwards  so  that  we  can 
penetrate  with  the  probe  deeply  into  the  bone,  and  thus  directly 
recognise  the  disease.  In  many  cases  the  periostitis  is,  for  a  long 
time,  the  chief  symptom  of  the  ostitis  ;  the  former  may  become  so 
prominent  as  to  appear  to  be  the  only  disease,  until,  first  from  the 
long  duration  of  the  process,  then  from  defects  which  arise  in  the 
bone  from  within  outwards  and,  perhaps,  finally  from  the  coming 
away  of  small  pieces  of  bone^  our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  fact 
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that  the  long-continued  sappuration  liaa  its  cause  in  a  more  deeply- 
seated  affection  of  the  bone. 

I  hare  already  informed  jou  that  the  chronic  inflammatory  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  in  the  bone  first  declares  itself  by  a  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  latter,  by  which  its  salts  of  lime  are  rendered 
soluble.  We  have  hitherto  had  under  consideration  cases  only  in 
which  the  disease  was  confined  to  circumscribed  spots,  and  pene- 
trated from  without  inwards.  Imagine  to  yourselves  now  an  ostitis 
becoming  developed  in  a  spongy  bone  (in  one  of  the  tarsal  bones, 
or  in  the  diaphysis  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  e.  g.  in  the  inferior  diaphysis 
of  the  tibia)  in  which  the  salts  of  lime  disappear  from  the  bony 
tissue,  while  the  vessels  of  the  medulla  become  more  uumerous, 
and  the  medulla,  infiltrated  with  migratory  cells,  takes  the  place  of 
the  gradually  but  constantly  decreasing  bony  tissue.  We  have 
here  the  picture  of  a  genuine  oititii  maladtians,  an  osteomalacia 
inflammatoria,  or,  according  to  Tolkmann,  a  rarefying  ostitis.  l%e 
Fio.  85. 


Oalilia  malncissaus.  a.  Vertical  section  of  calciucus  diseased  at  its  anterior 
and  iiosterior  end,  iionnal  iti  the  middle,  i.  Vertical  section  of  upper 
end  of  Libia,  rather  higblj  poroas. 

bones  then  become  extremely  light,  and   their  corLical  substance 
very  thin. 
Bindfleiscb  has  shown  how  the  wasting  takes  place  under  these 
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a  by  demonstrating  that  the  salta  of  lime  firat  become 
disfloWed  and  disappear  in  the  same  manner  as  in  lacunar  corrosion. 
Bat  vhile,  in  tbe  latter,  the  bony  tissue  disappearH  at  tlie  same 
time  as  the  salta  of  lime  of  the  bone,  iu  tliu  caso  before  ua  the  bony 
tissne  remains  for  some  time  in  its  skeleton  form,  it  is  evident 
from  old  cases,  in  which  every  trace  of  bony  tissue  within  tliu  [wri- 
■oatenm  has  thns  finally  disappeared,  that  the  bony  tissue  itself, 
after  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  salts  of  lime,  at  last  also  becomes 
absorbed.  Bat  whether  this  in  always  the  case,  or  wlietlier  it  can 
again  become  impregnated  with  salts  of  lime  and  again  htuMOtf. 
cODverted  into  normal  bone,  must  at  present  be  left  an  open  ^(ueslion ; 
as  yet  we  know  nothing  on  the  subject. 
Kio.  M. 
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iallirt,ereKi/  otiirit  ■fmui  uA',  tuil,  and  arifjitvi',,  d'-privaUvL, 
iLJItaii.,  U'WHT  oc'urh  ii.  tL'.  luuutier  uliuwn  in  %.  bO,  iau  nyt 
yet  beeiJ  hu1Ii';j<;ii:  r\  iiiv.a«ti(fat',-ti ;  it  uiiKht  hupp<:ii  tliW  m  liiit 
vastiiuf  uf  '.ij>  iii[iaiii«t'  uouy  iiNtw  tii*  mlu  uf  hrnt  uud  lii>.  Dmiw.- 
WCR  afuKtruvt'  siuiulunf.-uur'it.  'J'iia'.  iu  lb*.-  buii>:  cur)iua>^<%  v'  ttK 
lianif  d>;priv«t'  vt  Iiib'  uv  U^'jf  uf  fj:ul>eniul  cruv'tl-  i*  diKuvi^- 
ride  Mf^aat  Ui  mt  a  furtu*:f  pfMif  liutl  tiic  uuui  o:li^  lui^<  u*/ 
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the  wasting  thereof  is  a  prominent  feature.  In  the  bone  also  there 
is  generally  only  a  very  slight  formation  of  osteophytes^  and  even 
this  may  be  altogether  absent.  In  the  interior  of  the  bone  no 
regenerative  processes  are  set  up ;  the  medulla  rendered  highly  red 
by  increased  vascularity  remains^  for  the  most  part,  fatty,  but  is 
more  copious  than  usual  in  the  bones  of  adults ;  it  is  also  occupied 
by  young  cells,  and  thus  resembles  rather  the  medulla  in  the  bones 
of  children.  In  this  state  ostitis  malacissans  may  remain  for  an 
indefinite  time  ;  by  its  gradual  advance  it  would  finally  lead  to  the 
complete  solution  of  the  bone,  so  that  only  medulla  and  periosteum 
would  remain,  and  the  bone,  on  account  of  its  softness,'  yield  to 
every  force  acting  upon  it ;  this  is  rare.  According  to  my  expe- 
rience, it  is  equally  rare  for  the  medulla  in  these  bones  to  undergo 
suppuration  or  caseous  degeneration  without  some  external  cause; 
no  doubt  there  are  many  such  causes  by  which  this  is  occasionally 
brought  about — violent  probing,  the  use  of  unclean  probes,  com- 
pression, operative  interference.  A  cure  of  this  ostitis  by  new 
formation  of  bone  in  the  gaps  of  the  old  bone  no  doubt  frequently 
occurs  in  slight  cases ;  severe  cases  of  this  disease  in  atrophic  indivi- 
duals are  incurable,  and  then  amputation  is  indicated. 

Osteoplastic  ostitis  is  the  counterpart  of  ostitis  malacissans; 
whether  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  which  gives  rise  to  it  also 
commences  with  loss  of  the  salts  of  lime  of  the  bony  tissue  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  is  not  known ;  the  chief  eflPect  of  the  disturbance 
is  abnormal  new  formation  of  bony  tissue  in  the  medulla  and  in  the 
Haversian  canals.  The  disease,  if  it  develops  itself  strongly  in  the 
cylindrical  bones,  generally  affects  the  whole  bone  at  the  same  time, 
and  often  occurs  simultaneously  in  several  bones  of  the  skeleton. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  affection  may  be  the  complete  filling 
up  of  the  medullary  canal  with  a  pretty  compact  bony  mass,  further 
the  almost  complete  filling  up  of  the  Haversian  canals  with  bony 
substance ;  formation  of  bone  on  the  surface  is  also  generally  com- 
bined therewith. 

The  whole  bone  thus  becomes  enormously  heavy  and  abnormally 
thick ;  this  is  commonly  called  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  bone, 
but  still  more  frequently  sclerosis  ossium  (E.  Volkmann).  More- 
over not  only  cylindrical  but  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  are 
occasionally  affected,  e.  g.  the  bones  of  the  face  and  of  the  pelvis. 
The  bony  deposits  are  then  mostly  spongy,  pu£^,  and  nodulated, 
so  that  such  a  bone  resembles  the  skin  when  degenerated  from 
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with  %  bony  mass  is  indeed  snch  a  very  frequent  change  in  these 
bones  at  an  advanced  age  that  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  patholo- 
^cal,  bat  belongs  here,  however.  The  causes  of  sclerosis  as  a 
primaij  process  of  disease  are  altogether  obscure.  Syphilis  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  a  cansal  element  therein,  but  the  bony  formations 
which  occur  id  that  disease  seldom  acquire  such  a  density  as  in 
true  sclerosis.  In  rare  cases  only  shall  we  be  able  to  diagnose  the 
disease  with  certainty  during  life^  because  these  bones  present  to 
the  feel  nothing  else  whatever  than  a  somewhat  increased  thickness 
and  generally  only  a  very  slight  uueveuness  of  the  surface. 

Carte*  inlerna  suppuraliva  circunwcripta,  i.e.  the  occurrence  of 
lacunar  defects  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  generally  occurs  primarily 
in  a  cylindrical  bone  as  osteomyelitis.  The  inllammation-nest 
Sfffcads  gradually  to  the  inner  surface  of  (he  cortical  substance ; 
this  becomes  broken  np,  as  we  have  already  described,  and  finally, 
at  one  point,  completely  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  the  inflam- 
matory new  growth  pus  may,  in  snch  cases,  be  formed  rather  early 
and  eventually  be  duchaiged  outwards.  This  is  the  disease  which 
is  specially  designated  as  abacets  in  done.  The  periosteum  does  not 
lemain  inactive  therein,  it  becomes  thickened,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone  irritated  &om  within,  but  not  yet  penetrated,  there  is  vuj 
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often  formed,  in  this  case  also,  a  new  bony  deposit.  The  cylindrical 
bone  thereby  becomes  thickened  externally  at  the  point  where  the 
abscess  was  formed  in  its  interior,  and  thus  it  comes  to  appear  as  if 
the  bone  were  burst  open  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  distinguish  such  an  abscess  in  bone  during  life  from  a 
circumscribed,  osteoplastic  periostitis,  and  we  must,  therefore,  not 
be  too  ready  with  operative  interference.  This  chronic,  suppurative, 
central  osteomyelitis  may  gradually  extend  to  the  whole  medullary 
canal  of  the  bone.  I  have  recently  seen  such  a  case  in  a  girl  of 
lifteen  :  the  medulla  of  the  whole  radius  had  gradually  suppurated 
away  and  the  cortical  layer  had  become  very  thin.  I  resected  the 
whole  diaphysis,  leaving  behind  the  thickened  periosteum  and  the 
two  epiphyses ;  the  wound  healed  in  three  months,  but  the  re- 
generation was  extremely  slight. 

With  this  central,  carious  process  may  be  combined  also  a  partial 
necrosia  of  individual  particles  of  bone  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cortical  substance,  so  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  caries  necrotica 
centralis.  Lastly,  there  are  cases  of  the  very  worst  kind  in  which 
chronic  internal  and  external  caries  are  combined  with  necrosis 
and  with  partly  suppurative,  partly  osteoplastic  periostitis,  partly 
condensing,  partly  rarefying  ostitis,  all  in  one  and  the  same  cylin- 
drical bone.  At  various  points  of  the  bone,  in  such  cases,  abscesses 
are  formed ;  we  sometimes  arrive  with  the  probe  at  the  friable  bone, 
sometimes  at  a  sequestrum;  at  one  point  we  penetrate  into  the 
medullary  canal,  at  another  only  the  surface  of  the  bone  appears  to 
be  diseased.  The  whole  bone  is  thickened  as  well  as  the  periosteum, 
and  the  fistulous  openings  discharge  thin  pus.  A  macerated  pre- 
paration of  such  a  bone  presents  a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  the 
surface  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  covered  with  porous 
osteophytes;  amongst  these  are  found  here  and  there  necrotic 
pieces  which  belong  to  the  surface  of  the  bone ;  some  openings 
lead  into  the  medullary  canal.  If  you  make  a  longitudinal  section 
of  such  a  bone,  you  find  the  medullary  canal  also  partly  filled  with  a 
porous  bony  mass ;  the  cortical  layer  has  lost  its  uniform  density 
and  is  also  porous,  so  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  deposits 
of  osteophytes  at  a  few  points  only.  In  the  original  bony  canal  we 
here  and  there  meet  with  rather  large,  roundish  holes,  in  some  of 
which  are  necrotic  pieces  of  bone.  These  bones  are  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  a  cure  can  seldom  be  expected  in  such  cases,  and  either 
extirpation  of  the  bone  or  amputation  of  the  limb  becomes  necessary* 
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Very  similar  is  the  state  of  things  in  cuies  of  the  short  spongy 
ieiKS ;  ill  them  an  exuberant  infiammator;  >iew  grovlh  leads  com- 
paratively quickly  to  breaking  up  of  the  bone,  generally  with  con- 
MGutive,  often  suppurative  periostitis,  although  such  is  uot  always 
the  necessary  result.  There  are  cases  of  ostitis  of  the  short  spongy 
bones  of  the  hand  or  foot,  and  especially  of  the  epiphyses  of  the 
cylindrical  boiie*,  in  which,  without  any  considerable  amount  of 
swellbg  [which  generally  6rst  results  from  the  supervening  perios- 
titis) the  bones  become  completely  broken  up  by  the  penetration 
of  a  mass  of  interstitial  granulations,  without  the  least  trace  of 
suppuration  having  been  observed  {ostitis  interna  granulosa  seu 
fymgosa).  The  consequence  of  such  breaking  of  the  bone  in 
the  joints  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  others,  is  that  the  bonea 
will  be  dispiared  by  muscular  action  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
complete  destruction  of  the  bone.  From  the  distortions  so  caused 
we  may  judge  approximatively  also  of  the  extent  of  destruction  of 
the  bone.  Thus  I  was  once  obliged  to  amputate  a  foot  which  was 
BO  much  distorted  in  consequence  of  such  a  destruction  of  bone 
without  suppuration  on  the  inner  side  of  the  talus  and  calcaneus 
that  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  was  drawn  upwards  as  in  an  extreme 
case  of  congenital  clubfoot,  and  the  patient  walked  with  great 
(liiGcuUy  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  Moreover,  a  rather  large 
uloer  had  formed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot  which  linally  ren- 
dered walking  quite  impossible.  1  have  seen  a  similar  case  in  the 
hand  :  a  young  woman  of  twenty  had  already  suifered  for  a  loug 
time  from  pain  in  the  left  wrist  without  swelling  of  the  soft  parts ; 
pressure  upon  the  carpal  bones  caused  severe  pain.  The  band 
gradually  became  strongly  abducted  without  the  occurrence  of 
BWelUng  or  suppuration ;  the  administration  of  chloroform  rendered 
it  possible  to  restore  the  hand  to  the  normal  position,  when  it  became 
rrident  that  a  part  of  the  carpal  bones  had  entirely  disappeared. 

In  the  larger  spongy  bones,  e,  g.  in  the  calcaneus  and  in  the 
epiphyses  of  large  cylindrical  Inines,  a  large  central  cavity,  an 
abaceBS  in  bone  may  be  formed,  with  which  a  central  necrosis  ma; 
he  combined.  In  the  very  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
Htitis  is  combined  with  a  suppurative  periostitis,  and  this  is  most 
frequent  in  the  small  carpal  and  tarsal  bones ;  these  are  so  small 
that,  if  the  periosteum  become  affected,  the  disease  very  easily 
^reads  to  the  whole  bone  and  its  articular  surfaces,  and  that,  con- 
TOBcly,  primary  disease  of  these  bones  very  rapidly  reacts  upon  the 
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periosteum  and  the  articular  surfaces.  Further,  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons  and  the  skin  become  involved,  and  the  latter  pierced  at 
various  points  by  ulceration  from  within  outwards.  In  the  case  of 
the  hand,  the  radius  and  ulna  may  then  become  involved,  as  well  as 
the  articular  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones ;  in  the  foot,  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  The  joint  of  the  hand  or  foot  then  becomes 
much  swelled  and  deformed ;  at  many  points  thin  pus  flows  from 
the  fistular  openings,  and  the  carpal  or  tarsal  bones  are  partly 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  exuberant,  spongy  granulations,  or  are 
entirely  or  partially  necrosed.  I  need  scarcely  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  course  of  this  form  also  of 
primary  suppurative  ostitis  with  caries  is  just  as  variable  as  regards 
its  vitality  as  chronic  periostitis,  and  that  you  can  here  also  dis- 
tinguish some  cases  which  have  a  distinctly  atonic,  others  a  fungous 
character,  while  a  series  of  cases  lies  between  these  extremes. 

There  is  still  one  form  of  chronic  ostitis  to  which  I  must  specially 
allude,  viz.  ostitis  with  caseous  degeneration  of  the  inflammatory 
new  growth,  generally  accompanied  by  slowly  developed  lacunar 
defects,  and  often  by  partial  necroses.  This  kind  of  chronic  in- 
flammation is  already  known  to  you ;  it  belongs  generally  to  the 
atonic  forms,  with  deficiency  or  total  absence  of  vascularity.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  spongy  bones ;  in  the  cheesy  mass  which  fills 
the  cavity  in  the  bone  are  found  pieces  of  bone  almost  always  dead 
hut  not  dissolved.  The  vertebrae,  the  epiphyses  of  the  larger 
cylindrical  bones,  and  the  calcaneus  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
this  ostitis  interna  caseosa.  This  form  is  recognisable  in  a  few 
cases  only ;  we  gradually  arrive  at  the  diagnosis  of  internal  ostitis, 
but  can  distinguish  the  special  form  in  those  cases  only  in  which 
penetration  outwards  occurs,  and  the  semi-fluid  caseous  matter  is 
discharged.  Ponfick  has  shown  that  circumscribed  central  ostitis 
not  unfrequently  becomes  developed  in  typhoid  fever.  After  ex- 
anthems  also,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  measles,  diseases  of 
the  bones  not  unfrequently  occur  which  are  in  connection  with  the 
general  acute  process  of  disease.  These  forms  of  inflammation 
tend  especially  to  caseous  degeneration  and  caries  necrotica.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  in  conclusion  that,  in  rare  cases,  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  caseous  nests,  true  miliary  tubercles  also  occur, 
small,  at  first  gray  nodules,  which  afterwards  undergo  caseous 
degeneration,  in  the  spongy  substance  of  the  epiphyses,  in  the 
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tarsal  bones,  and  in  tlie  bodies  of  the  nrtebne.     \  diagncuds  oi 
this  true  tobercoloeis  in  bone  cuinot  be  nude  daring  Ufe,  and  maj, 
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Caseous  tli^cnemtion  of  oatillc  nesl  to  tLc  doraal  vertebrEe  of  a  man. 

at  most,  be  suspected  when  pronounced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
or  larjnx  exists. 

Yoa  will  already  have  gathered  from  the  few  remarks  which  I 
have  made  concerning  the  diagnosis  of  chrouic  periostitis  and 
ostiUs  Ihat  the  recognition  of  these  diseases  generally  is  not  verj 
difiicult  at  3  certain  |}eriod  of  their  course,  hut  that  an  exact  deter- 
Diiuntion  of  the  form  and  extension  in  a  given  case  does  not  always 
tie  («-ithin  our  power.  There  are  two  points  which  essentially 
beilitate  the  iliagnosis  in  those  cases  in  which  direct  examination  of 
the  bone  with  the  probe  is  impossible,  viz.  the  ditplaceimenta  of  the 
lonei  which  must  occur,  at  maiij  points  of  the  body  at  least,  in 
coDKqnence  of  their  partial  destruction,  and  the  /ormafioit  of 
<ibieet»e»  which  so  often  accompanies  them.  Carious  destruction  of 
the  larger  cylindrical  bones  will  seldom  become  so  extensive  as  to 
occasion  a  solution  of  continuity;  where  this  might  no  doubt 
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happen  it  is  often  prevented  by  the  circamst&nce  that  osteophyte* 

are  formed  externally  on  the  bone  simultaneonsly  with  the  process 
of  deatruction  iu  its  interior,  and  the  bone  thns  bworaes  thickened 
at  the  point  of  disease.  I  have  as  yet  seen  only  one  caae  of 
thoroughly  atonic  caries  of  the  tibia  of  an  old  and  decrepid  in- 
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la)  in  which  the  bone  was  completely  eaten  thtongh  at  e 
point,  BO  that  continuity  was  <iuite  interrupted  and  a  spoataneoos 
fraotiire    produced.     In    caries    of    the   riU  I  have    twice  aoen 
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liJOie  fvodnted;  the  post-BoitcB  fY«»in>iiMi 
Aomtd  BO  tiaee  of  fanntioo  of  oitco^TteL  Tbe  bone  rrpie* 
«Bied  by  %.  83  ilso  is  abMHt  atcn  throiigli  troa  vitiiost 
iawarfg.  In  the  maaH  cjlmdnaJ  bones  of  tbe  phihnges  and 
wmiMMIjmMg  a  mmjifit  dettzncticMi  of  die  bone  not  unfr^hqaenllj 
oeenn;  Krofnlons  caoiei  of  tbeae  bones  b>s  long  been  called 
pgtiMriiroomMiM  (fironi  Greek  voids  signifring  in  iU-conditkNH  of 
the  jomte  in  dnidicB),  or  sfkat  raitosi,  old  names  meaning  nothing 
dae  than  cuies  of  the  fingcxs  or  toes  vith  spindle-shaped  enlaige- 
menL  If  the  bones  become  oompletelj  destiojed,  P>^J  ^^ 
enbennt  gianiilaticm,  putfy  from  paitijd  necrosis  of  the  small 
dii^jaesy  the  fingcxs  shnnk  np  and  are  then  diawn  forciUj  baick- 
vaids  bj  the  tnnioni,  so  as  to  fonn  nnsi^tlT  nidimental  fingers. 
Much  more  fireqoent  is  the  displacement  of  the  bones  in  the  case 
of  the  ^NX^  bones,  when  these  are  destrojed.  I  have  mentioned 
this  already  when  speaking  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  but  it 
oocoTB  in  a  much  more  eztensiTe  manner  in  other  bones ;  if,  for 
instance^  the  head  of  the  npper  edge  of  the  acetabulum  be  destrojed 
by  caries;,  the  femur  gradually  becomes  drawn  upvards  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  destruction,  and  assumes  a  position  similiar  to 
that  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  upwards.  Similar 
<Hilocations,  although  less  striking,  occur  also  in  the  shoulder-, 
dhow-,  and  knee-joints.  Almost  the  most  striking  are  the  disloca- 
tions of  the  spinal  column,  after  carious  destruction  of  the  bodies 
<rf  the  ▼ertebrae.  If  one  or  more  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  be 
destroyed  by  caries,  the  part  of  the  vertebral  column  situated  above 
has  no  longer  any  firm  support,  and  must  sink  down ;  but  since 
the  arches  of  the  vertebne  and  spinous  processes  seldom  participate 
in  the  disease,  the  vertebral  column  sinks  in  its  anterior  part  only, 
and  a  curvature  forwards  occurs,  and  necessarily  also  a  bulging 
posteriorly,  a  so-called  PoWi  curvature,  thus  named  after  the 
English  surgeon,  Percival  Pott,  who  first  described  this  disease 
minutely.  In  every  anatomical  collection  you  will  find  preparations 
of  this  unfortunately  rather  frequent  disease.  The  occurrence  of 
such  a  forward  curvature  (kyphosis)  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
sometimes  the  only,  but,  of  course,  very  certain  sign  of  destruction 
of  the  vertebrae. 

A  second  important  symptom  of  destruction  of  bones  are  the 
suppurations  which  occur  in  many,  and  indeed  in  most  cases  in 
the  form  of  indolent  abscesses.    The  pus  collects  low  down  around 
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the  bone^  but  does  not  always  remain  at  the  point  of  its  origin,  but 
sometimes  spreads  further  and  further ;  the  direction  in  which  this 
extension  occurs  will  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  power  of 
resistance  of  the  various  soft  parts,  more  rarely  upon  the  laws  of 
gravitation  alone.  For  all  the  more  important  disease-nests  it  is 
typical  and  determined  by  the  anatomical  conditions.  Eonig  has 
recently,  by  means  of  investigations  very  carefully  carried  out  in 
common  with  Henke,  been  very  successful  in  pointing  out  the 
courses  which  these  abscesses  follow,  or  rather,  for  anatomical  rea- 
sons, must  follow  for  their  enlargement  and  extension.  Caries  of 
the  vertebral  column  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  such 
gravitating  or  congestive  abscesses.  Since  the  disease  most  fre- 
quently commences  as  chronic  periostitis  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
ihe  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  it  is  here  that  the  abscess  is  first  formed ; 
the  pus  sinks  behind  the  peritoneum  along  the  psoas  magnus,  and 
generally  appears  under  Poupart's  ligament  on  its  inner  side ;  an 
extension  in  other  directions,  e.  g.  backwards,  is  also  possible,  but 
much  more  rare.  These  congestive  abscesses  are  of  great  import- 
ance for  diagnosis,  and  still  more  for  prognosis ;  they  are  generally 
a  bad  sign.  The  treatment  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later 
on,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  surgical  practice.  That 
the  pus,  obeying  the  laws  of  gravity,  simply  sinks  down  mechani- 
cally— a  conclusion  to  which  the  term  ''  gravitating  abscess  *'  might 
easily  mislead  us — ^is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  not  correct ;  it 
spreads  most  easily  in  the  direction  in  which  there  is  only  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  where  fasciae,  muscles,  and  bones  offer  no  resist- 
ance, for  it  is  especially  an  ulcerative  process  of  suppuration  going 
on  in  a  conditionate  direction  only  slightly  dependent  upon  pressure 
of  the  pus  within  the  cavity,  a  kind  of  enlargement  of  an  abscess 
such  as  occurs  under  other  circumstances.  If  the  pus  has  been 
formed,  for  instance,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  has  found  its  way  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thigh  until  it  reaches  the  skin,  the  latter  generally 
becomes  very  slowly  pierced,  not  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the 
pus,  but  by  ulcerative  destruction  from  within  outwards,  as  in  the 
Ijursting  of  all  abscesses  and  cavernous  ulcers ;  such  a  congestive 
abscess  may  possibly  go  on  i\ — %  years  or  more  before  it  bursts 
spontaneously. 

We  now  come  to  the  cetiology  of  ostitis  and  caries  interna,  which  we 
may  treat  very  briefly^  because  the  same  causes  which  lie  at  the  root 
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odicnrae  vefl  nomidied.  In  thin.  fH-nonnshed^  iraesuc,  s)Civ>fo!oas 
duMioiy  on  the  eontnir,  ostitis  vith  Gascons  decenention  not  un- 
freqocflilT  beeomes  dcreloped^  as  veD  as  the  thoionghlT  atonic 
fonns.  Tlie  two  latter  forms  are  then  ofken  combined  with  foitial 
necnxns.  The  bodies  of  the  Tertebrae,  the  epiphyses  of  the  joints, 
the  phalanges,  and  metacarpal  bones  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of 
scnrfioloQS  ostitis  and  periostitis ;  the  jaws  and  larger  CTlindrical 
bones  are  seldom  attacked.  In  sTphiUs^  ostitis  and  periostitis  osteo- 
plastica  oocnr  frequently  in  the  shin  bones  and  in  the  bones  of  the 
aknll;  caries  sicca  fungosa  occurs  in  part  primarily  in  the  diploic  of 
the  cranial  bones,  in  part  after  periostitis ;  the  sternum^  the  pro- 
cessus palatinus^  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  often  afTectod; 
necrosis  is  frequently  combined  with  syphilitic  caries.  Many 
modem  writers^  e.  g.  B.  Yolkmann^  describe  syphilis  of  the  l>ones 
imder  the  name  of  osiitU  gummosa  as  something  peculiar ;  I  admit 
that  certain  combinations  occur  with  especial  frequency  in  it^  and 
that  typical  forms  of  disease  thus  arise,  but,  anatomically  speaking, 
syphiUs  in  the  bones  remains  always  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis. 
Unule,  in  syphilis,  an  external  agent  but  rarely  sets  up  the  local  pro* 
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cess,  this  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  rule  in  scrofalosis.  Contu- 
sions and  distortions,  slight  in  themselves,  occasion,  in  scrofulous 
subjects,  disturbances  which  do  not  become  remedied,  but  rather 
extend  further  and  further.  In  many  cases  we  are  unable,  even  by 
the  closest  investigation,  to  discover  local  or  general  causes  for  the 
origin  of  a  given  case  of  caries,  and  I  consider  it  better  to  admit 
this  at  once  than  to  persist  in  trying  to  find  some  questionable 
explanation  by  long-continued  examination. 

I  will  mention  here  that  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  pho9phoru% 
upon  those  employed  in  the  manufactories  of  lucifer  matches  pro- 
duces a  suppurative  ostitis  of  the  jaws,  which  generally  leads  to  a 
form  of  necrosis  which  psesents  many  peculiarities  requiring  notice 
in  the  clinique.  Woriers  in  moiher-ofpearl  also  sometimes  suflfer 
from  ostitis,  which  mostly  assumes  an  osteoplastic  form,  and  is  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  inhalation  of  the  extremely  fine  dust  which  fills 
the  rooms  in  which  they  work.  Gussenbauer  is  of  opinion  that 
this  ostitis  is  of  embolic  origin,  and  depends  upon  the  insoluble 
organic  elementary  substance  of  the  particles  of  dust.  Thi»^  disease 
has  hitherto  only  been  observed  in  Vienna. 


LECTURE  XXXUI. 

Healing  process  iu  ekronic  osiiiU,  caries,  and  congesiire  abscesses. 
Prognosis.  General  condifion  in  chronic  inflammations  of  tie 
bones.  Secondary  swellings  of  tke  lympkadc  glands.  Treat- 
ment  of  chronic  ostitis  and  congestive  abscesses.  Resections  in 
tke  continnitg  qf  bones. 

Befoee  we  pass  on  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  periostitis,  we  must 
add  a  few  remarks  conceniing  the  healing  process  in  these  diseases, 
and  ihR  prognosis  of  them.  The  former  will  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  vitality  of  the  process,  as  is  the  case  also  with  ulcers  of 
the  skin.  If  we  assume  that  the  inflammatory  new  growth  (forma- 
tion of  granuloma)  finally  ceases  to  go  on  exuberantly,  it  will  then 
shrink  up  and  become  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue.  This  pro- 
4;e8s  will  consist,  hbtologicaUy,  in  a  retrograde  conversion  of  the 
granular  tissue  into  firm,  fibrous  connective  tissue,  while  its  very 
copiously  developed  capillary  vessels  will  become  for  the  most  part 
obliterated,  and  the  cells  converted  into  connective  tissue  and  cor- 
puscles of  connective  tissue.  If  the  caries  was  combined  with 
open  suppuration,  the  latter  gradually  ceases  and  the  fistuloc  close. 
If  a  portion  of  the  bone  had  already  been  destroyed  and  displace- 
ments had  occurred,  the  latter  no  longer  become  rectified,  but  the 
loss  of  bone  first  becomes  filled  up  by  a  cicatrix  of  connective  tissue 
atrongly  drawn  inwards,  and  the  bones  thus  displaced  become  fixed 
thereby  in  their  false  position.  This  cicatrix  of  connective  tissue 
generally  becomes  converted  into  bone  later  on.  The  cicatricial 
/connection  of  two  bones  thrust  against  each  other,  e,  g.  of  two  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  which  have  come  into  contact  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  a  vertebra  lying  between  them,  also  becomes  bony 
and  the  vertebrse  thus  firmly  united.  A  true  compensation,  a  new 
growth  of  bony  mass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vertebra;  should  be 
raised  up  again,  or  that  a  new  bone  should  be  completely  or  partly 
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formed^  never  occurs  in  caries.  If  a  thoroughly  atonic  ulcer  in 
bone  heals,  it  may  occur  in  the  following  manner.  Any  portions 
of  bone  which  may  have  become  necrotic  must  first  be  thrown  off 
and  removed ;  there  must  then  be  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  gap 
in  the  bone  an  active  new  growth  with  copious  development  of 
vessels,  and  in  the  case  of  larger  cavernous  ulcers,  or  of  abscesses 
in  the  bones,  the  whole  space  must  be  filled  up  with  a  granular 
mass  to  render  its  healing  possible.  These  granulations  must  cica- 
trise, and  afterwards  ossify,  to  render  the  cure  complete.  In  other 
cases,  the  necrotic  but  not  yet  separated  portion  of  bone  is  detached 
by  granulations  which  spring  from  the  healthy  part  of  the  bone 
behind  the  diseased,  necrotic  portion;  the  torpid  process  thereby 
becomes  converted  into  an  active,  exuberant  one,  and  leads,  later 
on,  just  as  in  the  former  case,  to  a  cicatrix  which,  if  the  whole  pro- 
cess be  completed  favorably,  eventually  becomes  ossified.  The 
gaps  in  the  bone,  e.  g.  in  the  centre  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  are  quite 
incapable  of  becoming  smaller  by  shrinking,  which  renders  the 
healing  process  in  the  soft  parts  so  much  shorter,  but  must  be  filled 
up  entirely  by  new  growth.  This  is  the  point  at  which  the  healing 
process  in  ulcers  of  the  bones  so  often  breaks  down.  The  genersd 
constitutional  conditions  which  underlie  the  thoroughly  indolent 
forms  of  caries  are  difiicult  to  remove;  it  is  on  that  account  not 
only  difficult  to  bring  the  process  of  ulceration  to  a  standstill,  but 
equally  so  to  effect  an  active  new  growth  in  the  diseased  parts.  If 
we  really  succeed  in  bringing  the  ulcerative  process  to  a  standstill, 
and  if  the  softened  bone  reacquires  its  normal  density,  fistulse  in 
the  bone  not  unfrequently  remain,  which,  although  painless,  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  and,  in  many  cases,  never  heal.  Such  fistulac 
in  the  bones  are,  however,  if  the  diseased  process  comes  to  a  stand- 
still, generally  innocuous.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  of  examining 
such  fistulse  anatomically  in  macerated  bones,  you  will  find  that  the 
openings  which  lead  into  the  bones  are  lined  with  an  extremely 
thick,  sclerotic  layer  of  bone,  exactly  as,  in  old  fistute  of  the  soft 
parts,  their  walls  consist  of  a  very  hard,  cicatricial  (caUous)  mass. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  healing  process  in  the 
indolent  abscesses  of  the  soft  parts  arising  chronically  in  these 
diseases.  These  abscesses  will,  in  most  cases,  if  they  open  out- 
wards, not  heal  until  the  healing  process  has  commenceil  in  the  bone 
itself.  If  the  cavities  of  the  abscesses  are  then  lined  with  healthy 
granulations,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  walls  may  no  doubt 
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radually  anile  direcHy  with  eacli  other.  It  liappeiis  more 
rt(|uently,    however,  that    such  an   abacees   becomes   essentially 

Idiminisbed  in  size  from  shrinking  of  its  interior  walls,  and  gradually 

Ibeiomea  closed  in  this  manner.  For  this  it  ia  necessary,  however, 
ttuit  the  process  of  decay  shall  have  ceased  in  these  walls,  aud  that 
the  tissues  shall  be  amply  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  If  an  in- 
dolent nbscess  does  not  burst,  but  remains  subcutantous,  while  the 
bone  heals,  it  most  frequently  happens  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
pus,  the  cells  of  which  divide  into  fine  molecules,  becomes  absorbed, 
while  the  interior  surface  of  the  abscess  becomes  converted  into  a 

I  cicatricial  tissue  which  retains  the  puriform  Suid  like  a  fibrous  sac. 

tfiuch  sacs  containing  pus  often  remain  for  years  in  this  stage ; 

■  complete  absorption,  if  only  as  far  as  the  eventual  thickening  of  the 
■Rmaining  Duid  to  a  cheesy  mass,  is  unfortunately  much  more  rare 
■'than  could  be  desired  and  than  is  commonly  believed.  Generally 
■speaking,  this  whole  process  of  the  subcutaneous  heating  of  indolent 
ftabscessea  by  absorption  is  extremely  rare. 

I  In  the  proffnom  to  be  formed  for  a  case  of  carles,  we  have  first 
»of  all  to  distinguish  from  each  other  the  fate  of  the  diseased  bone 
Vtnd  the  state  to  which  the  whole  organism  becomes  reduced  by  long- 
Kcontinued  sujipuration  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts.  As  regards 
Bthe  fati>  of  the  diseased  part,  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently 

■  thereof  by  explaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  the  destruc- 
Ition  and  its  consequences  for  the  surrounding  parts,  and,  on  the 
Bother  hand,  the  nature  of  the  possible  mode  of  heating.  I  will 
Boaly  add  here  the  remark  that,  in  cases  of  caries  of  the  vertebral 
Isolumn,  it  is  intcHigible  that  the  spinal  cord  may  be  in  danger  of 
l.becoming  involved  in  the  suppuration,  or  of  undergoing  a  curva- 
■ture  in  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  vertebral  column  which 
■may  interrupt  its  function  :  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the 
lUadder,  or  the  rectum  may  occur  from  caries  of  the  vertebne. 
VEiXperiencc  teaches  us  that  this  is  more  rarely  the  case  than  might 
libe  expected  a  priori,  because  the  spinal  cord  lies  very  well  defended 
Vby  the  lough  dura  mater  and  also  bears  a  pretty  high  degree  of 
Bgradna)  llexion  without  having  its  function  interfered  with.  Of 
ftgeneral  importance  for  the  prognosis  is  the  constitutional  condition 
Bof  the  body,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  febrile  reaction.  Chronic 
■diseaets  of  the  bones  SUoniirrinise&to  <^h  fever,  and  in  many 
Hvues,  especially  wtuvKlj^w-is  ,iia.ojteialijre  interference,  and  the 
Btiutting  of  the  consecutive' abscess's  is  Ibft  enWrriy  to  nature,  the 
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tee  ZA'z^zz*  iiii^i  .Liii  lu  a±»™r  n:  ".:  :iic  :ur^rn;r  Jt  lie  ic-scess, 
becTui  :*T*r  iiei  iciin.  *«a  jl  imi  g'nerLiT  ai  iie  dinn  of  febris 
Kjn:tSr.u-i  -riii  scat::  :xrr*j.  ^^-.  T-.ti  jisr  Tuinhir  imi  raier  high 
p^9^'—^  ^icijeniir^-  I'ls  ^lanfcims  ilisc  is  inr^sauneac  pjaemic 
fever.  Tzt  *ar-j»r  iie  luzsczxi;  i£  '^/^  gxTT.trr*^  abscess  is 
ejected  xli  \z.±  li-siesa  kicc  :|:ei.  s:  ai-icii  sconer  d«jes  the 
apjretic  co-ihi-:-  c.Mr.-s**  :^  i  le^E^  :ci;  :  i  t-tt  iasense  and  ei- 
hamti::^  febri*  T±zzi':ztXLi  icninnia  z^oisnllj  «cs  ia ;  the  chronic 
process  of  ulcerarljc  tiiez.  zee  x2zrf.:-iiia:lT  pddse*  npidlj  into  an 
acute  indammatorr  proces*,  vi:ii  jl  zazsL^n^y  :•:  i  iiphchentic  con- 
dition of  the  inner  vaUs  c:  the  absct^ss.  After  the  thin,  flakr  but 
not  ill-8inelling  pas  has  been  discharsed.  a  seiovis  and  afterwards 
ichorous  suppuration  somecimes  occoz^.  alrhoogh  of  short  duration. 
Pyiemia  may  supervene  at  varloas  stages  of  the  disease  and 
terminate  in  death.  It  is  diiiicalc  to  explain  upon  vhat  the 
unfavorable  change  after  the  bursting  of  congestive  abscesses 
depends,  or  why  the  clironic  indammation  so  rapidly  becomes 
changed  into  a  highly  acute  one.  The  common  theory  is  that^  from 
the  entry  of  air  into  the  abscess,  a  violent  indammation  is  set  up  in 
tlie  walls  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  abscess  already  disposed  to 
decay,  and  that  the  osLygen  of  the  air  especially  promotes  decom- 
po.sition.  This  theory  may  be  correct  for  many  cases,  but  not  the 
air  ah)n(;  as  such,  not  the  oxygen  alone,  is  the  noxious  agent,  nor 
yet  iti  it  the  organic  germs  also  contained  in  the  air  which  produce 
tho  acute  inilammation  in  the  walls  of  the  abscess.  The  further 
elucidation  of  these  circumstances,  which  are  far  from  being  clear, 
wouhl  l(*nd  mc  too  far  here.  It  appears  certain  that  puncturing,  or 
any  otiier  mode  of  opening,  is  sometimes  a  sufficient  irritation  to 
cause  an  acui(;Iy  spreading  inflammatory  disturbance  of  nutrition 
in  tlie  generally  badly  organised  walls  of  the  abscess.  In  many 
raH(\M,  iiifcciious  mutters  may  also  be  communicated  by  the  instru* 
ments  and  dressiugs ;  under  certain  circumstances,  the  air  entering 
into  i\w.  abscess  may  also  contain  such  infectious  matters.  Con* 
(MTtiiiif^  the  (juestion  whether  minute  organisms  only  always  have 
about  theiu  such  infectious  matters  I  have  already  given  you  my 
opinion. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  cases  in  which  the  suppuration,  al- 
though profuse,  remains  healthy,  and  yet  high  fever  sets  in,  and  the 
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course  then  again  becomes  chronic  without  violent  Bjm|jtonis.  We 
must  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  inHueccea  are  here 
present  which  altogether  escape  our  cognisance.  That  the  chronic 
process  often  terminates  acutely  is  an  observation  which  justifies  ns 
in  the  prognosis  that  the  patient's  danger  is  enbaiiced  by  the  opening 
of  the  abscess.  I  will  add  here  that  the  organism  generally  is, 
essentially,  first  drawn  into  sympathy  by  the  open  suppuration ; 
ostitis  granulosa,  whether  it  runs  its  course  as  sicca  or  is  accom- 
panied by  sii^Al  lubriitaneoua  suppuration,  will,  therefore,  be  less 
dangerous  to  life  than  ostitis  atonica  with  a  great  tendency  to 
suppuration  aud  to  bursting  outwardly.  This  prognostic  formula 
has  also  its  good  foundation  in  the  fact  that  the  exuberant  infiam- 
matory  new  growth  more  frecjucntly  occurs  under  comparatively 
favorable  constitutional  conditions,  as  was  remarked  above.  If  the 
exuberant  fungous  granulations  decay  rapidly  witliout  external 
causE^  and  the  suppuration  becomes  more  profuse  and  thinner,  this 
is  a  sign  that  the  general  uulrition  has  become  bad.  The  patient's 
strength  is  exhausted  partly  by  the  formation  of  the  pus,  partly  by 
the  fever,  and  is  only  very  deficiently  renewed  because  no  normal 
absorption  by  the  stomach,  no  true  digestion  find  assimilation  takes 
pluce ;  this  then  reacts  upon  the  local  processes,  and  the  genera)  aud 
local  conditions  stand  in  the  most  intimate  mutual  relation  to  each 
other.  The  smaller  the  carious  nest,  the  less  dangerous  it  is  to  the 
whole  organism,  but  there  are  certain  localities  in  the  body  which, 
independently  of  the  extent  of  the  caries,  damage  the  organism  more 
of  themselves  than  others.  Thus  suppurations  of  the  vertebrffi, 
with  large  congestive  abscesses,  are  very  dangerous  for  the  organism ; 
caries  of  the  phalanges,  even  when  several  of  Ibem  are  affected 
together,  is  of  much  less  importance.  One  great  difference  in  the 
dlangcrto  life  consists,  namely,  in  whether  one  or  other  of  the  larger 
joints  is  attacked  together  with  the  epiphyses;  caries  of  the  hip, 
knee,  or  foot  is  much  more  dangerous  than  in  the  shoulder,  elbow, 
or  hand.  I  shall  speak  further  on  this  subject  in  connection  with 
the  diseases  of  the  joints.  Of  great  importance  for  the  prognosis 
is  also  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the  younger  the  individual  is,  so 
much  more  may  a  cure  be  hoped  for,  and  vice  versa.  Every  case  of 
caries  which  occurs  after  fifty,  whether  after  periostitis  or  primarily 
ostitis,  furnishes  a  very  doubtful  prognosis  for  a  cure,  however 
important  the  local  process  may  be  at  first,  1  do  not  remember 
have  seen  caries  in  old  people  ao  frequent  anywhere  else  as  in 
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Zurich.  Lastly,  the  prognosis  depends  very  much  upon  the  consti- 
tutional affections  which  gave  rise  to  the  disease.  Comparatively 
the  most  favorable  is  syphilitic  caries,  because  syphilis,  as  such,  is 
most  amenable  to  treatment.  Scrofulous  caries  in  well-nourished 
children  is  also  seldom  dangerous  to  life,  because  scrofulosis  either 
yields  to  appropriate  treatment  or  dies  out  spontaneously.  But 
caries  in  scrofulous  and  at  the  same  time  atrophic  children  is  dan- 
gerous, for  such  children  readily  die  of  exhaustion.  The  most 
unfavorable  is  the  prognosis  of  caries  with  already  existing  tuber- 
culosis ;  it  very  seldom  becomes  healed,  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
generally  makes  rapid  progress,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the 
serous  membranes  occasionally  supervenes  and  soon  terminates 
fatally. 

As  regards  the  history  of  patients  sinking  slowly  in  consequence 
of  chronic  inflammations,  such  patients  gradually  become  more  and 
more  emaciated,  pale,  extremely  anaemic,  and  generally  have  at  last 
oedema  of  the  lower  extremities,  with  steadily  increasing  loss  of 
appetite,  and  die  from  marasmus,  after  suffering  for  years,  often  in  a 
frightfully  slow  manner — sometimes  falling  asleep  quite  quietly, 
sometimes  struggling  for  days  with  death.  It  was  formerly  gene- 
rally assumed  that  death  here  resulted  from  gradual  exhaustion 
alone ;  more  careful  post-mortem  examinations  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  exhaustion  and  the  constantly  increasing  deficiency  of 
formation  of  blood  often  have  very  recognisable  causes.  In  these 
subjects,  namely,  we  very  frequently  find  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kid- 
neys  in  a  state  of  lardaceous,  or  amyloid  degeneration  (iyalinosis^ 
O.  Weber),  a  kind  of  morbid  change  which  consists  therein  that  a 
peculiar  product  is  secreted  by  the  smaller  arteries  within  the  sub- 
stance of  those  organs,  which  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  lardaceous  appearance  and  consistence  which  it  produces  in  the 
diseased  organs,  on  the  other  by  its  reaction ;  on  the  addition  of 
iodine  or  sulphuric  acid,  namely,  this  product  assumes  partly  a  deep 
reddish-brown,  partly  a  dirty  violet-brown  colour,  with  change  of 
colour  to  green  and  pale  red.  Concerning  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
ducts various  opinions  exist  with  which  you  will  become  more 
familiar  in  connection  with  pathological  anatomy.  I  will  only 
remark  here  that  this  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  re- 
sembles that  of  cholesterine,  and  that  Heinrich  Meckel,  of  Hems- 
bach,  therefore  believed  that  the  lardaceous  matter  owes  its  reac- 
tion to  the  large  amount  of  cholesterine  it  contains.    Others  have 
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thought  that  the  product  in  (jucstion  is  related  to  starch,  and 
Tirchow,  who  adopted  this  view,  therefore  called  it  amyloid.  Kuhne 
has  shown  that  both  views  are  untenable ;  the  so-called  amyloid  is 
a  peculiar  body  nearly  related  to  albumen;  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  latter  especially  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  insoluble  in  acids 
which  contain  pepsine.  This  body  is  at  least  very  interesting  and 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  mode  of  its  appearance ;  it  and  tibrine 
are  the  only  organic  bodies  known  to  us  which  penetrate  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  in  a  lluid  state,  and  then  acquire  a  solid  consistence 
outside  of  them  without  any  apparent  necessity  for  the  energetic 
action  of  cells,  as  in  the  forinatioD  of  the  tissues. 

The  saturation  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  with  lardaceous  matter,  must  naturally  exert  a  great  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  blood,  and  ultimately  check  it  altogether. 
Extensive  chronic  suppurations  dispose  in  a  high  degree  to  larda- 
ceous disease ;  this  is,  therefore,  greatly  lo  be  feared  in  patients 
inffering  from  extensive  caries,  and  is,  unfortunately,  in  many  cases 
not  prcventible.  In  addition  to  tuberculosis  and  lardaceous  disease, 
which  are  but  too  frequently  combined  with  each  other,  these  poor 
patients  are  sometimes  also  threatened  with  the  usual  forms  of  acute 
and  chronic  difl'used  nephritis  (morbus  Brightii),  sometimes  running 
an  acute,  sometimes  a  chronic,  conrae. 

I  will  mention  further  that  in  chronic  inflammations  of  the  perios- 
teum and  bones  especially,  the  nearest-seated  lymphatic  glandt  very 
oft«n  become  implicated.  As,  in  the  acute  inflammations,  the  lym- 
phatic glands  so  frequently  become  infected,  and  also  acutely 
inflamed,  by  products  which  reach  them  from  the  inflamed  parts, 
BO  does  the  same  thing  occur  from  similar  causes  iu  chronic  inflam- 
mations.  The  lymphatic  glands  swell  gradually  and  painlessly,  but 
in  the  course  of  months  and  years  very  considerably.  The  tissue 
of  their  walls  becomes  thickened,  individual  lymphatic  ducts  ohlite- 
rated,  and  otiiers  perhaps  dilated ;  the  process  seldom  goes  beyond 
this  hyperplastic  swefling,  but  sometimes  small  abscesses  and  cheesy 
nnts  are  formed. 

It  is  now  time,  after  having  considered  chronic  periostitis  and 
\  ostitis  from  all  points,  that  we  should  also  think  of  their  treatmtnt. 
■  Hrrc  again,  after  having  spoken  of  those  diseases  in  their  most 
I  nricd  fxtvnsiuii  and  combinatiou,  we  must  begin  with  simple 
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chronic  periostitis.  The  treatment  must  be  at  once  local  and  general, 
and,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  dyscrasic  causes  are  demonstrable, 
must  be  especially  directed  to  them.  In  respect  to  this  point,  I 
must  refer  you  to  what  I  said  when  speaking  generally  of  these 
dyscrasias  in  the  chapter  on  chronic  inflammation.  We  shall  here, 
therefore,  have  to  occupy  ourselves  especially  with  the  local  remedies. 
Best  of  the  diseased  portions  of  the  body  is  to  be  recommended  as  a 
first  most  general  rule  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  bones,  for  movement,  blows,  a  fall,  or  the  like  accidental  injuries, 
may  convert  a  mild,  perhaps  favorable  course  into  an  acute,  dan- 
gerous one.  For  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities, 
therefore,  rest  in  bed  is,  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  first  conditions ; 
for  the  upper  extremities,  rest  in  a  sling.  This  rest  is  of  especial 
importance  in  diseases  of  the  bones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  joints,  in 
which  it  often  comes  of  itself,  because  movements  cause  too  much 
pain.  Many  forms  of  fistulous  caries  in  the  diaphyses  of  the  smaller 
and  larger  cylindrical  bones  no  doubt  run,  when  the  escape  of  the 
pus  outwards  is  fully  established,  into  a  stage  so  painless  and  free 
from  irritation  that  movement  does  not  aifect  the  diseased  bone,  and 
in  such  cases  a  moderate  amount  of  motion  may  be  permitted.  A 
raised  position  of  the  infiamed  part  is  a  good  auxiliary  means  for 
the  cure,  since  it  prevents  interruption  to  the  venous  circulation,  and 
this  aid  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  must  not  be  under-esti- 
mated. Shampooing  may,  in  these  earlier  stages,  be  tried  cautiously. 
In  practice  you  will  not  readily  be  able  to  fulfil  these  first  thera- 
peutical requirements ;  you  will  find  especially  that  grown-up  people 
go  about  with  and  upon  their  diseased  limbs  as  long  as  they  can,  i.e. 
as  long  as  the  pain  is  not  too  severe.  Since  you  cannot  promise  the 
patient  to  cure  his  disease  with  certainty  if  he  remains  some  weeks 
in  bed,  because  such  cases  go  on  frequently  with  the  most  careful 
treatment  for  months  and  years,  he  will  follow  his  occupations  as 
long  as  possible.  If  your  patient  is  so  situated  that  the  existence 
of  a  family  depends  upon  his  daily  labour,  his  position  is  an  espe- 
cially unfavorable  one.  In  the  case  of  children  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  keep  them  constantly  at  rest ;  a  grown-up  person  must  watch 
them  all  day.  This  is  impossible,  not  only  in  poor  families,  but 
equally  so  in  families  in  tolerably  good  circumstances  if  there  are 
many  children.  Eepresent  to  yourselves  the  state  of  things  in  such 
a  case  !  It  is  easy  to  give  directions :  the  child  must  remain  con- 
stantly recumbent  for  several  months,  but  be  wheeled  cautiously 
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into  the  open  air  every  day,  or  lie  in  the  shade  in  the  gardeo  in 
favorable  weather.  This,  if  it  must  he  carried  out  for  some  years, 
costs  n  great  deal  of  money,  besides  which  such  a  child  cngrosaes 
almost  the  whole  attention  of  a  careful  adult  nurse.  It  is  just  this 
daily,  even  hourly,  observance  of  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  require- 
ments of  a  child  thus  affected  chronicatly  which  calls  for  unusual 
endurance  and  intelligence.  Much  more  readily  are  sacrifices  made 
for  exi«ensive  medicines,  or  for  a  sojourn  at  a  watering-place,  &c., 
"  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,"  as  fathers  of  families  are  apt  to 
express  it  when  they  have  become  tired  of  the  long  daily  trouble 
with  the  sick  child  and  the  disturbance  in  the  household  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  their  domestic  comforts.  We  must  take  the  general 
circnmstances  into  consideration  in  such  coses,  that  we  may  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  order  mechanic  support;  which  shall  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  acting  upon  the  diseased  bone.  I  have 
afforded  you  this  preliminary  glimpse  at  your  future  practice  that 
you  may  not  be  too  much  disappointed  later  on.  You  will  fre- 
quently arrive  at  the  conviction  that  there  are  many,  especially 
chronic,  diseases  which  are  by  no  means  incurable,  hut  which,  for 
social  reasons,  are  scarcely  ever  cured. 

Tf  the  first  symptoms  of  a  chronic  periostitis  and  ostitis  present 
themselves,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
infiltrations.  Strictly  antiphlogistic  means  are  of  little  use  for  this 
purpose.  The  application  of  leeches  or  cupping-glasses,  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  purgatives,  the  use  of  bladders  filled  with 
ice,  are,  in  my  opinion,  remedies  which  arc  efficacious  only  in  the 
acute  exacerbations  of  chronic  inflammations ;  their  efi'ect  always 
passes  off  rapidly,  and  the  use  of  local  abstractions  of  blood  and 
pui^atives,  if  repeated  frequently,  may  even  have  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence. The  leeches  and  cupping-glasses  applied  time  after  time 
cause  local  irritation,  and  finally  render  the  patient  antnmic,  and 
continued  purging  exhausts  his  powers;  we  roust,  therefore, employ 
these  remedies  sparingly,  and  reserve  them  for  the  more  acute  exa- 
cerbations of  the  process.  The  constant  application  of  blailders  with 
ice  has  recently  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  Esmarch  in 
duronic  inflammation.  In  cases  accompanied  iy  violent  pain  1  have 
■Wn  vers  good  rctulla  from  this  trealment ;  in  other  cases  I  can  see 
no  dear  indicjition  for  it. 

Tlie  absorbent  and  milder  derivative  remedies  arc  those  wliicli 
most  frequently  come  into  use  in  the  first  commencements  of  chronic 
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inflanunations  of  the  bones — ^the  officinal  tincture  of  iodine,  iodide  of 
potassium  ointment,  mercurial  ointment  somewhat  diluted,  mercurial 
plaster,  ointments  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
hydropathic  wrappings,  light  compressing  dressings,  shampooing. 
With  these  remedies  and  the  appropriate  hygienic  directions,  and 
perhaps  a  visit  to  one  of  the  watering-places  formerly  mentioned  in 
connection  with  scrofulosis,  we  generally  begin  the  campaign  against 
the  diseases  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  their  early  stage,  and  sometimes  succeed  in  arresting  the  process 
at  an  early  period  of  their  development.    The  retrograde  metamor- 
phoses occur  in  the  early  stages  either  without  leaving  behind  them 
any  trace  of  morbid  change,  or  perhaps  with  a  moderate  thickening 
of  the  bone  by  osteophytes,  the  absorption  of  which  can  no  longer 
be  effected.    The  most  successful  is  the  treatment  of  the  syphilitic 
diseases  of  the  bones  at  this  stage  by  an  energetic  course  of  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies.     If  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  caries  runs  its 
course  without  suppuration,  we  continue  the  treatment,  to  which,  in 
individuals  who  appear  able  to  bear  it,  we  may  add  the  derivative 
remedies  which  act  more  powerfully  upon  the  skin.     If  the  signs  of 
suppuration  appear,  and  abscesses  form,  you  may  still  go  on  for  a 
time  with  the  absorbent  remedies  in  the  hope  of  effecting  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  pus ;  this  will,  indeed,  not  happen  in  the  majority  of 
cases^  and  the  question  will  soon  force  itself  upon  us — shall  we  open 
the  abscess  artificially,  or  shall  we  wait  until  it  bursts  spontaneously  ? 
Concerning  this  point,  I  give  you  the  following  general  rules : — If 
the  abscesses  spring  from  bones  in  which  any  operative  interference 
is  either  impossible  or  undesirable^  e,g.  from  the  vertebrae,  the  sacrum, 
the  pelvis,  the  ribs,  the  knee-joint,  &c.,  do  not  interfere  but  rejoice, 
in  tlie  interest  of  your  patient,  over  every  day  that  it  remains  closed, 
wait  quietly  until  the  opening  takes  place  of  itself,  because  in  tliis 
way  symptoms  comparatively  the  least  dangerous  will  present  them- 
selves.    If  I  have  not  always  adhered  to  this  principle  I  have  never 
failed  to  regret  it,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  that  Piro- 
goff  has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  almost  the  same  words. 
Experience  has  shown  fully  that  all  our  operative  mancBuvres  which 
have  for  their  object  an  imitation  of  the  gradual  spontaneous  burst- 
ing of  these  abscesses  do  not  act  so  favorably  as  the  gradual  pene- 
tration of  the  skin  from  within  outwards  by  a  process  of  ulceration. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed,  especially  for  the  opening  of 
large  congestive  abscesses,  according  ^to  the  views  adopted  as  a  starts 
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point.     It  was  bdieved  for  some  time  that  the  pus  must  tlow 
,t  Blotrlf  to  prevent  inflanimalion  of  the  nails  of  the  abscess.     To 
tills,  *efo»w  were  inlroduced  and  the  pus  allowed  "to  dribble 
iway  at  the  openings  formed  by  tiie  needle.     It  was  then  thought 
that,  in  addition  to  tiiis  slow  cscnpe  of  the  pus,  tbe  skin  mn^t  be 
tlowly  pierced,  and  some  caustic  was  applied  to  the  thinnest  parts 
of  the  abscess  to  form  an  escbar,  which  came  away  slowly,  after 
ihich  the  pus  Hawed  out  gradually.     Later  on  it  was  believed  that 
le  entrance  of  air  must  at  all  events  be  prevented,  because  this  nes 
le  dangerous  element  in  the  whole  matter.     A  trocar  was  intro- 
duced, s.  part  only  of  the  pus  very  cautiously  allowed  to  flow  out, 
and  the  opening  then  closed  exactly,  or  Abcrnethy's  so-called  sub- 
cotaueous  puncture  was  made,  i.e.  the  operator  took  a  thin  sharp 
kuife,  pushed  the  skin  over  the  sac  of  the  abscess  forcibly  upwards, 
introduced  the  knife,  and  allowed  a  large  portion  of  the  pus  to  Bow 
out;  then  drew  out  the  knife  rapidly,  and  let  the  skin  slip  back 
into  its  natural  position,  so  that  tbe  puncture  in  the  skin  did  not 
communicate  directly  with  tbe  opening  into  the  abscess,  but  the 
Utter  was  covered  by  the  skin  ;  tbe  opening  in  the  skin  was  then 
■fully  closed.     Ouerin  adinsed  that  the  pus  should  be  drawn  out 
irough  tbe  cnnula  of  a  trocar  with  a  syringe,  a  proceeding  which 
again  come  into  use  quite  recently  with  an  improved  apparatus 
andcr  the  name  "aspiration  pneumatique  aous-cutanije"  (Dieulafoy). 
After  this,  great  importance  was  attached  to  cheeking  the  suppura- 
tion in  tiie  walls  of  the  abscess ;  it  was  thought  that  tbts  might  be 
eBect«d  by  injecting  a  solution  of  iodine  after  the  pus  had  been 
drawn  otT.     This  method  was  much  approved  of  in  France.     A 
French  snrgeon,  Cbassaignac,  recurred  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
IMC  of  setons,  but  in  the  form  of  thin  india-rubber  tubes  with  per- 
forated walls,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  flowing  out  of  the  pus 
(drainage).    The  Scotch  surgeon  Lister  attaches  especial  imporlance 
the  disinfection  with  carbolic  acid  of  all  the  instruments  and 
issing   materials   to   be   used   for   opening   and   dressing   these 
icesses,  and  to  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  access  of  air.     His 
letltod,  like  all  tbe  earlier  ones,  has  found  enthusiastic  admirers, 
is  not  very  easy  to  form  any  clear  notion  as  to  the  importance  of 
these  therapeutic  methods,  but  you  may  almost  always  conclude 
im  (o  great  a  number  of  remedies  and  methods  reconiniended,  that 
are  then  in  question  wbich  are-  very  difficult  to  cure,  and 
>t  00  one  of  these  methods  is  applicable  to  all  cases.    We  will 
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examine  briefly  the  methods  just  mentioned.  Withdrawal  of  the  pus 
all  at  once^  in  whatever  manner  we  may  undertake  it,  (except  bjr  free 
incisions  into  congestive  abscesses,  which  are  applicable  to  very  few 
cases  only),  has  at  first  a  pretty  favorable  result  if  carried  out  slowly 
and  cautiously,  whether  by  means  of  a  trocar  or  subcutanously  with 
a  knife,  with  or  without  Lister's  carbolic  paste.  If  the  opening  is  well 
closed  and  heals,  there  is  generally  no  fever  afterwards,  but  the  abscess 
fills  again  with  striking  rapidity.  An  abscess  which  required,  per- 
haps, ten  months  for  its  first  formation  may  become  completely 
filled  again  in  ten  days.  A  fresh  puncture  is  made  and  the  open- 
ing again  heals,  but  the  patient  begins  to  have  slight  fever ;  the  pus 
again  collects  rapidly.  A  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  puncture  is 
made,  always  at  a  fresh  point ;  the  patient  already  has  more  fever, 
the  abscess  has  become  steadily  hotter,  and  therefore  painful,  and 
the  patient  looks  weak  and  pulled  down.  The  punctures  now  no 
longer  heal,  the  earlier  ones  probably  break  open  again,  there  is  a 
continuous  escape  of  pus  in  spite  of  every  care;  air  sometimes  enters 
the  abscess,  especially  if  its  walls  are  rigid.  A  fistula  now  forms 
perhaps,  there  is  constant  fever,  and  the  further  course  of  the 
disease  is,  as  I  described  to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  most 
part  an  unfavorable  one.  If,  after  the  puncture,  you  inject  iodine, 
this  will  not,  according  to  my  experience,  essentially  affect  the  course 
of  things,  although  in  a  few  cases  I  have  seen  rapid  healing  of  in- 
dolent subcutaneous  abscesses  occur.  Not  very  different  is  it  if  you 
effect  the  opening  of  the  abscess  and  discharge  of  the  pus  by  means 
of  setons,  drainage,  caustics,  or  the  syringe ;  I  have  not  seen  results 
from  any  of  these  methods  which  at  all  justified  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  proposers.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  much  from  the 
growth  of  the  abscess,  from  pain  and  a  feeling  of  tension,  &c.,  you 
may  draw  off  some  pus  to  satisfy  him  with  the  Dieulafoy  syringe  ; 
this  will  do  comparatively  the  least  harm. 

The  unfavorable  course  just  described  may  indeed  be  just  the 
same,  under  certain  circumstances,  if  you  do  not  interfere  with  the 
abscess  at  all,  but  leave  it  to  itself  and  wait  for  it  to  burst  spon- 
taneously ;  but  all  then  goes  on  less  violently  and  more  slowly,  and 
fever  sets  in  later.  Recoveries  are,  no  doubt,  observed  with  all  the 
methods  named ;  more  cures,  I  believe,  but  certainly  fewer  fatal 
terminations,  occur  with  the  expectant  treatment  I  am  convinced 
that  where,  after  iodine  injections,  drainage,  &c.,  a  recovery  took 
place,  it  would  also  have  occurred  if  the  natural  course  had  not  been 
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I  artificiall^r  interropted.     Any  actual  proof  that  a  given  case  would 
b&ve  mil  such  and  such  a  course  if  this  or  that  thing  had  not  hap- 
pened is,  of  course,  (|uite.  out  of  the  question.     If  I  sum  up  the 
cases  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  collecting  in  my  clinical  and 
consultation  practice,  I  can  assure  you  thnt  amongst  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  congestive  abscesses   of  the  vertebral 
column  were  skilfully  opened,  for  the  most  part  by  other  surgeons 
than  myself,  I  know  of  very  few  only  in  which  the  course  was  a 
favorable  one ;  all  the  others  terminated  fatally  aU  the  more  quickly. 
I  must,  therefore,  recur  to  the  principle  laid  down  above,  that 
I  abscesses  of  this  kind,  especially  congestive  abscesses  with  carie-s  of 
I  the  vertebral  column,  are  a  noH  me  tangere.     It  is,  indeed,  often 
I  very  difdcuU  to  go  on  waiting  in  such  cases ;  patients  grow  impa- 
I  tient,  especially  in  private  practice;  the  surgeon  is  urged  to  do 
tomething,  and  is  blamed  for  undertaking  nothing;   the  public 
I  believes  once  for  all  that  if  the  pus  were  but  entirely  removed  reco- 
very must  follow.     The  surgeon  also  at  last  becomes  im])atient ;  it 
is  painfol  to  see  how  the  abscess  goes  on  enlarging  from  week 
to  week,  from  month  to  month ;  every  local  and  general  remedy 
has  been  exhausted,  the  surgeon  finally  deviates  from  his  principles, 
the  opening  is  made ;  at  first  all  appears  to  go  well,  but  the  rejoic- 
ing is  of  short  duration;  how  things  go  on  afterwards  you  know 
already.     You  may  do  what  you  will  in  such  cases,  the  public  will 
always  blame  you  for  the  generally  unfavorable  result. 

Somewhat  different  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  case  of  maaller 
idttcetKa  which  result  from  ifUeage  of  the  bones  of  the  trlremUies,  or 
of  larger  indolent  abscesses  which  lie  above  the  fascim  and  have  no 
connection  with  diseased  bone.     In  those  suppurations  which  com- 
municate with  the  larger  joints  we  also  gladly  put  off  making  an 
opening,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  later  on  when  speaking  of 
diseases  of  the  joints.     In  indolent  abscesses  about  the  diaphyses, 
waiting  is  not  of  much  use ;  I  there  consider  early  opening  as  ad- 
missible, except  in  the  case  of  syphilitic  gummy  tumours,  in  which, 
even  in  the  stage  of  distinct  fluctuation,  absorption  may  still  take 
I  place,  and  in  evidently  tuberculous  subjects  or  very  weakly  indivi- 
I  duals,  in  whom  no  operative  interference  is  indicated.     The  opening 
I  of  BDcb  abscesses  would  only  cause  increased  supj)uration  without 
I  doing  any  good.     In  all  other  such  cases  I  am  in  favour  of  opening 
I  the  abscess,  and  that  by  a  free  incision,  so  as  to  gain  a  clear  notion 
I  of  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  process;  the  reaction  which  takes 
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place  under  these  circumstances  is  slight,  there  is  often  no  fever 
afterwards,  often  only  slight  fever,  lasting  but  a  short  time.  Let 
us  assume  a  case  of  chronic  periostitis  with  caries  superficialis  in 
the  diaphysis  of  a  cylindrical  bone :  an  abscess  formed,  and  was 
opened ;  the  wound  was  covered  with  lint  at  first,  and  we  waited  to 
see  what  appearance  the  ulcerative  surface  would  present.  Accord- 
ing as  the  ulcer  shows  more  tendency  to  exuberant  granulation  or 
to  decay,  we  must  modify  the  local  treatment,  and  I  should  only 
be  repeating  myself  here  if  I  were  to  refer  again  to  the  remedies  to 
be  employed.  The  treatment  should  be  aided  by  local  baths.  Hydro- 
pathic wrappings,  cataplasms,  lint  dressings  moistened  with  various 
fluids,  serve  as  the  dressing.  It  will  become  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, in  the  further  course  of  our  observation,  to  what  extent  the 
disease  in  the  bone  depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient.  If  you  have  to  deal  with  a  miserable,  tuberculous  indivi- 
dual, all  local  remedies  will  be  useless ;  if  the  general  condition  be 
good,  you  may  fairly  entertain  the  idea  of  an  energetic  local  treat- 
ment—daily painting  of  the  ulcer  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  appli- 
cation of  red  precipitate  ointment,  frequent  and  active  cauterisation 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  dressing  with  diluted  liq.  ferri  sesquichlor. 
In  other  cases  we  abandon  entirely  all  idea  of  aiding  the  spontaneous 
healing,  and  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased  portion  of  bone.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  different  kinds  of  cutting  bone-forceps  and 
saws  of  the  most  varied  form ;  I  prefer  the  scraping  off  of  the  diseased 
portion  of  bone  with  sharp  spoons  to  all  other  modes  of  proceeding. 
If  the  ulcer  in  the  bone  has  been  cleanly  removed  as  far  as  the 
sound  parts  by  any  of  these  means,  and  the  general  constitutional 
condition  is  tolerably  good,  we  may  hope  that  the  wound  in  the  bone 
thus  made  will  heal  normally  by  healthy  granulation  and  suppura- 
tion like  other  wounds  of  bone.  In  fairly  strong  subjects  we  may 
venture  much;  I  have  sometimes  laid  open  the  whole  abscess, 
scraped  it  out  thoroughly,  united  the  skin  by  means  of  sutures,  and 
drained  the  cavity  of  the  wound  freely.  Sometimes  rapid  union  of 
the  whole  cavity  ensued. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  an  ostitis  interna,  a  caries  centralis  of  a 
cylindrical  bone,  or  of  one  of  the  larger  spongy  bones,  such  as  the 
calcaneus,  there  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  an  indication, 
if  an  abscess  in  the  bone  has  gradually  made  itself  recognisable  by 
very  violent  pain,  or  by  some  of  the  other  symptoms  mentioned 
already,  to  chisel  away  part  of  the  bone  or  otherwise  lay  open  the 
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cavity  in  it  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  I  recommend  this  method 
to  you,  however,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  you  are  certain  about 
the  diagnosis,  for  we  do  our  patient  no  slight  injury  if  we  lay  open 
a  sound  medullary  canal.  Very  acute  osteomyelitis,  with  its  fre- 
quently dangerous  consequences,  may  be  the  result  of  such  an 
operation,  while  a  similar  injury  to  a  diseased  bone  is  not  usually 
followed  by  any  severe  symptoms.  In  other  cases  you  may  wait  for 
the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  abscess  through  the  bony  walls ; 
you  can  then  examine  it  with  a  probe  and  judge  clearly  of  the  case. 
What  are  the  difficulties  which  interfere  with  the  healing  of  such 
cavities  in  the  bones  I  have  already  told  you.  If  the  process 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  stage  it  may  be  advisable  to 
enlarge  the  opening  in  the  bone,  to  lay  the  cavernous  ulcer  open^ 
and  to  remove  its  walls.  Such  an  opening  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  becomes  the  more  necessary  if  small  necrotic  portions  of 
bone  lie  in  it  and  prevent  it  from  healings  i,e.  if  the  caries  is  a 
necrotic  one.  But  all  these  manipulations  are  indicated  only  so 
long  as  the  constitutional  condition  is  still  good;  if  pronounced 
tuberculosis  or  extreme  marasmus  exist,  when  a  fatal  course  is  in 
every  case  to  be  expected,  no  surgeon  will  think  of  undertaking 
operations  whose  results  can  only  be  favorable  if  the  local  trans- 
formation of  the  new  wound  in  the  bone  may  run  a  normal  course. 
These  operations,  which  we  may  class,  partly  at  least,  with  partial 
resections  in  the  continuity y  have  lost  their  cruel  and  terrible  element 
since  chloroform  came  into  use,  thanks  to  which  patients  are  no 
longer  conscious  of  the  scraping,  chiselling,  hammering,  and  sawing 
going  on  in  the  bone. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  caries  has  extended  so  widely  that  it 
involves  the  whole  thickness  of  a  cylindrical  bone  at  one  point,  we 
might  propose  to  saw  out  the  whole  diseased  portion  in  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone.  A  case  of  this  kind  is,  in  the  first  place, 
very  rare,  and,  secondly,  the  success  of  such  an  operation  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  Out  of  the  middle  of  the  fibula,  the  radius  or 
ulna,  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  we  may  no  doubt  saw  a 
piece  entirely  without  interfering  much  with  the  function  of  the 
extremity.  If  we  adopted  the  same  plan  for  the  humerus,  the 
femur,  or  the  tibia,  and  the  healing  process  really  became  completed, 
the  functions  of  the  extremity  would  be  performed  very  incom- 
pletely, and  would  have  to  be  aided  by  splints.  For  the  lower 
extremities  a  wooden  leg  would  be  more  serviceable  than  a  foot  the 
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continuity  of  the  bone  of  which  is  interrupted  for  a  considerable 
space.  It  has  been  believed  that  in  such  cases  the  periosteum  de- 
tached from  the  bone  before  the  operation  and  left  in  the  wound 
would  form  new  bone^  but  after  operations  for  caries  of  the  diaphyses 
the  reproduction  of  bone  has  been  very  scanty,  so  that  not  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

Lastly,  as  regards  those  cases  in  which  a  cylindrical  bone  is  dis- 
eased throughout  from  periostitis,  external  and  internal  caries,  and 
partial  internal  and  external  necrosis,  cases  which,  on  the  whole, 
are  rare,  it  would  be  a  question  only  of  extirpation  of  the  whole  bone, 
or  ef  amputation  of  the  limb.  Cases  in  which  the  whole  ulna  or 
radius  has  been  extirpated  have  sometimes  terminated  favorably,  an 
instance  of  which  I  communicated  to  you  formerly  from  my  own 
practice ;  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone, 
&c.,  has  frequently  been  performed  successfully.  I  know  a  case 
also  in  which  the  whole  humerus,  with  the  exception  of  the  thick- 
ened periosteum,  was  taken  out ;  but  the  patient  died  some  months 
after  the  operation  from  an  internal  disease — ^if  I  mistake  not,  from 
Bright's  disease — so  that  we  could  not  judge  how  far  the  limb  might 
have  been  useful.  The  hand  might  have  performed  its  functions  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  the  humerus^  and  that  would  always  have 
been  a  great  advantage  for  the  patient.  Caries  of  the  short  spongy 
bones  and  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  joints  is  always  so  closely  con- 
nected with  diseases  of  the  joints  that  we  cannot  speak  of  it  until 
later  on. 

The  treatment  of  the  general  marasmus  which  finally  shows  itself 
in  diseases  of  the  joints  with  extensive  suppurations  is  to  be  treated 
on  general  therapeutic  principles.  It  must  be  our  endeavour  either 
to  prevent  the  setting  in  of  this  dreaded  state  of  things  or  to  put  it 
off  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  the  surgeon^s  duty  under  all  circum- 
stances to  keep  his  patient  alive  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  his 
duty  also,  therefore,  even  when  a  patient's  case  is  almost  entirely 
hopeless,  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  up  his  strength.  Nutri- 
tious diet  must  be  given  as  soon  as  any  signs  of  emaciation  and 
deficient  nutrition  are  observable.  Later  on,  it  is  useless.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  not  in  our  power,  even  by  the  most  careful  regula- 
tion of  the  diet  on  physiological  principles^  to  keep  the  muscles, 
nerves,  and  blood  of  individuals  thus  suffering  from  marasmus  in  a 
favorable  condition.  If  the  organism  is  to  become  stronger  and 
stronger  by  means  of  nutritious  diet  it  must  be  capable  of  assimi*^ 
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lating  the  food  provided  for  it^  its  digestive  process  must  be 
regular^  its  chyliferous  vessels  and  the  muscles  of  its  intestines 
must  perform  their  functions  actively.  If  the  food  thus  really 
enters  the  blood  normally  it  still  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the 
circulation  and  the  activity  of  the  tissues  whether  they  take  up 
and  assimilate  what  is  provided  for  them^  or  merely  let  it  pass 
through  them.  Lastly,  the  effete  matters  injurious  to  nutrition 
must  be  removed  normally.  The  human  organism  is  an  extremely 
complicated  machine,  which  is  not  only  kept  in  motion  by  means 
of,  fuel,  but  must  also  obtain  its  own  substance,  repair  damaged 
parts,  and  grease  its  wheels  and  springs  by  the  aid  of  this  fuel. 
We  can  make  a  sick  or  a  healthy  man  weak  and  finally  let  him  die 
of  starvation  by  depriving  him  of  food,  but  we  cannot  make  either 
a  sick  or  a  healthy  man  fat  at  will. 

In  the  case  of  children  and  young  people,  a  young  surgeon  may 
easily  be  deceived  as  to  their  powers,  and  you  will  learn  amply  from 
experience  that  wretched  subjects,  reduced  to  skeletons  and  ansemic 
in  the  highest  degree,  improve  wonderfully  and  unexpectedly  if  the 
diseased  limb,  which  appeared  to  be  consuming  their  lives,  is  ampu- 
tated; for  that,  under  such  circumstances,  success  is  rarely  to  be 
hoped  for  from  resections,  is  evident.  How  fully  we  may  here  carry 
out  the  principle  of  conservation  of  the  limbs  by  sawing  out  the 
diseased  portions  of  bone  can  only  be  prognosticated  in  an  indi- 
vidual case,  and  then  merely  with  approximate  certainty. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

Necrosis. — jEtiology.  Anatomical  conditions  of  Necrosis  totalis 
and  partialis.  Symptomatology  and  diagnosis.  Treatment, 
Sequestrotomy, 

Gentlemen, — ^We  have  already  spoken  repeatedly  of  ''necrosis,'^ 
and  you  are  aware  that  we  understand  thereby  gangrene  of  the 
bones,  the  death  of  a  bone  or  part  of  a  bone.  I  have  also  already 
told  you  that  the  dead  bone  is  called  sequestrum.  You  are  further 
already  aware  that  necrosis  may  occur  either  as  a  consequence  of 
acute  processes,  or  in  combination  with  processes  of  ulceration,  as 
"  caries  necrotica*^ 

As  in  the  death  of  any  part  of  the  body,  the  cessation  of  the 
circulation  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  necrosis  also,  while  the 
cessation  of  nervous  action  is  not  followed  by  this  process,  although 
an  interruption  of  nutrition,  an  atrophy  of  the  bones  in  paralysed 
parts,  is  sometimes  observed.  Necrosis  may  depend  mediately 
upon  various  circumstances.  We  will  group  these  briefly  together 
here. 

1.  Traumatic  influences. — These  include  violent  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  bone,  with  or  without  an  external  wound.  The 
course  of  things  is  the  following : — In  consequence  of  the  injury, 
extravasations  occur  in  the  medullary  canal,  in  the  spongy  bones, 
and  perhaps  also  in  the  compact  bony  substance,  sometimes  also 
beneath  the  periosteum.  If  these  lacerations  of  vessels  are  so 
extensive  that  their  consequences  are  not  obviated  by  the  collateral 
circulation  difi&cult  of  establishment  in  the  bone,  a  part  of  the  bone 
will  receive  no  more  blood;  it  will  die,  and  there  may  ensue, 
according  to  circumstances,  a  necrosis  centralis,  or  superficialis,  or 
totalis  (the  latter  most  readily  in  small  bones).  The  piece  of  dead 
bone  lies  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  organism,  but  is  still  in  continuity 
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with  the  sound  portion  of  bone.  How  the  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  by  softening  of  the  bony  substance  at  the  boundary 
of  the  living  bone  occurs  has  been  explained  already.  Another 
form  of  injury  is  the  laying  bare  of  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
or  the  sawing  through  of  a  bone,  where  the  sawn  surface 
becomes  surface  of  bone.  In  compound  fractures,  a  portion  of 
bone  may  become  so  much  separated  from  the  soft  parts,  and  its 
circulation  thereby  so  completely  cut  off,  that  it  becomes  necrotic. 
That  the  exposed  bone  docs  not  always  become  necrotic,  any  more 
than  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bone,  that  the  bone,  just  like  the  soft 
parts,  is  capable  rather  of  forming  granulations  directly,  has  also 
been  explained  formerly.  Nevertheless,  superficial  and  partial 
necrosis  not  unfrequcntly  result  from  such  causes,  because  either 
extensive  coagulations  take  place  in  the  extremities  of  the  injured 
vessels  of  the  bone,  or  the  vessels  become  compressed  in  very  acute 
suppuration  within  the  Haversian  canals,  and  are  destroyed  thereby. 

2.  Acute  peritositis  and  ostitis,  as  well  as  osteomyelitis y  are  very 
frequent  causes  of  extensive  and  especially  of  total  necrosis  of  long 
cylindrical  bones.  In  suppuration  of  the  periosteum  the  supply  of 
blood  from  those  vessels  which  enter  the  bone  from  it  is  cut  o£F; 
the  suppuration  also  extends  in  and  through  the  Haversian  canals 
as  far  as  the  medulla.  If  the  latter  suppurates,  necrosis  is  inevitable 
and  will  extend  as  far  as  the  inflammatory  process  has  done.  Ex- 
actly the  same  result  will  follow  in  primary  acute  ostitis]  and  osteo- 
myelitis, with  secondary  periostitis. 

3.  Chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  may  be  combined  with  necrosis, 
since,  in  strict  analogy  with  the  acute  process,  suppuration,  or 
decay  of  the  inflammatory  new  growth,  with  formation  of  detritus  or 
caseous  degeneration,  extends  into  the  bone,  and  the  circulation  in 
the  latter  becomes  so  much  interrupted  that  a  part  of  the  bone  no 
longer  receives  any  nourishment,  and  must,  therefore,  become  ne- 
crosed. The  atonic  forms  of  caries  lead  more  readily  to  necrosis 
than  the  fungous,  as  has  also  been  mentioned  formerly. 

Of  more  importance  theoretically  than  practically  is  the  necrosis 
which  is  regarded  as  resulting  from  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the 
main  branch  of  an  arteria  nutritia  ossis.  From  post-mortem  exa- 
minations in  the  human  subject  this  form  of  necrosis  has,  as  yet, 
scarcely  been  clearly  demonstrated;  it  is  also  highly  improbable, 
because  the  arterial  supply  in  the  adult  bone  takes  place  from  so 
many  sides  that  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  many  communicating 
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branches  does  not  suffice  to  interrupt  completely  the  circulation  in 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  bone.  If  the  collateral  circulation 
in  the  bone  is,  for  mechanical  reasons,  rendered  inactive  from  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels,  and  there  is  danger  of  partial  necroses  from 
extensive  stases  in  the  capillaries,  as  was  clearly  pointed  out 
formerly,  the  connection,  arrangement,  and  uniform  distribution  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  dense  cortical  substance  suffice,  if  the  supply 
of  blood  be  interrupted  from  the  one  side,  to  effect  it  from  the  other. 
There  do  not  exist  in  the  bone  any  such  sharply  defined  nets  and 
groups  of  capillary  vessels  as,  for  instance,  in  the  skin,  but  all 
the  capillaries  are  in  intimate  continuous  connection  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  also  in  the  muscles.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have, 
indeed,  been  made  in  the  rabbit  by  stopping  up  with  a  small  pin 
the  foramen  nutritium  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  when  partial 
necrosis  was  observed  to  occur  around  the  pin.  I  have  imitated 
these  experiments,  and  obtained  the  same  result  if  I  drove  the  pin 
into  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  and  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
necrosis  thus  caused  artificially  finds  its  explanation  simply  in  the 
particular  kind  of  injury  to  the  bone. 

We  shall  do  well  now  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  anato- 
mical progress  of  the  necrosis,  especially  of  that  which  occurs  after 
acute  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis.  I  have  already  told  you  on 
various  occasions,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  healing  process  of 
fractures  as  to  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis,  that  the  circumference 
of  such  suppuration-nests  almost  always  sympathises  in  such  a 
manner  that  osteophytes  form  upon  and  in  the  bone,  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  the  periosteum  (after  fractures,  also  the  sur- 
rounding parts)  play  a  very  essential  part.  While,  after  fractures, 
this  new  formation  of  bone  brings  about  the  solid  reunion  under 
the  name  of  *^  callus,"  in  chronic  ostitis  and  periostitis  it  is  rather  an 
incidental  product  of  irritation,  which  acquires  no  further  import- 
ance subsequently.  The  same  holds  good  for  cases  of  superficial 
necrosis.  If  around  the  seat  of  the  disease,  whether  during  the 
exfoliation  of  a  flat  bone  of  the  skull  or  during  the  formation  of 
sequestra  on  a  sawn  surface,  the  bone  becomes  thickened  by  fresh 
deposits  of  osteophytes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sequestrum, 
this  is  of  no  further  practical  consequence.  The  state  of  things 
differs  in  compound  fractures.  If  necrosis  of  broken  ends  or  of 
fragments  of  bone,  for  the  most  part  detached,  occur  there,  the 
new  formation  of  bone  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  not  only  produces 
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future  firmness  of  the  bone,  but  it  may  also  easily  happen  that  the 
sequestrum  may  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  exuberant  bony 
new  growth,  and  have  to  be  removed  in  part  artificially.  But  this 
new  formation  of  bone  attains  its  greatest  importance  in  total  necrosis 
of  entire  diaphyses.  It  is  destined  to  replace  the  bone  which  becomes 
lost.  We  must  now  examine  more  closely  into  this  process,  so 
extremely  important  and  so  wonderfully  arranged  by  nature.  We 
start  from  an  acute,  total  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  with  necrosis 
of  the  diaphysis  of  a  tibia  perhaps.  The  whole  periosteum  and 
the  medulla  have  been  destroyed  by  suppuration.  In  the  interior 
of  the  bone  the  pus  breaks  down  into  detritus,  or  becomes  decom- 
posed; the  periosteal  suppuration  has  penetrated  the  skin  from 
within  outwards  at  several  points,  and  the  circulation  has  ceased  in 
the  diseased  diaphysis;  the  whole  diaphysis  forms  a  sequestrum; 
a  longitudinal  section  reveals  the  following  state  of  things  (Fig.  90)  : 

FIG.  90. 


Total  necrosis  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  tibia.  Diagrammatic  drawing. 
a,  the  bony  sequestrum ;  b,  b,  the  upper  and  lower  boundary  thereof; 
tf,  c,  suppuration  which  surrounds  the  sequestrum,  and  has  broken 
through  and  runs  off  at  d,  d.  The  darkest  layer,  e,  e,  is  the  wall 
of  the  large  suppurating  cavity,  which  consists  of  tissues  infiltrated 
plastically  (connective  tissue,  tendinous  tissue,  also  muscle  per- 
haps), and  on  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  seques- 
trum, is  covered,  like  every  suppurating  cavity,  with  a  layer  of 
granulations  which  constantly  produce  fresh  pus.  I  will  mention 
here  that  this  description,  as  well  as  that  representing  the  state  of 
things  in  acute  peritonitis,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  other 
svgeons  and  anatomists  therein  that  they  assume  that  the  ten- 
dinous portion  of  the  periosteum  is  raised  up  from  the  bone  by 
the  pus  in  the  form  of  a  bladder.    7his  is  incorrect,  because  the 
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tendinous  portion  of  the  periosteum  is  not  so  elastic  as  to  admit  of 
being  raised  up  rapidly  like  a  blister  of  the  epidermis,  and  this 
raising  up  could  not  occur  at  those  points  where  the  periosteum 
is  wanting,  Le.  where  tendons  are  attached  to  the  bone.  The 
inflammation  and  suppuration  begin  partly  from  the  surface  of 
the  lone,  partly  in  the  softer  portion  of  the  periostenmy  in  its 
external  layer.  The  tendinous  layer  takes  little  part  therein, 
but  rather  undergoes  decay  for  the  most  part.  I  have  met  with 
very  striking  post-mortem  examples  of  this.  Those  anatomists 
and  surgeons  who  believe  in  a  raising-up  of  the  periosteum  con- 
sequently regard  the  darker  layer,  e,  e,  as  infiltrated,  thickened 
periosteum.  This  is  only  correct  conditionally.  It  may  happen 
that  a  portion  of  the  periosteum  does  not  suppurate,  and  forms 
a  part  of  this  layer,  but  other  surrounding  parts  may  become  so 
thoroughly  indurated  by  plastic  infiltration  as  to  form  a  dense 
abscess-membrane,  as  we  see  not  unfrequently  in  abscesses  of  the 
soft  parts.  Any  one  who  adheres  to  the  notion  of  the  exclusive 
capability  of  the  periosteum  to  form  bone  will,  for  theoretical 
reasons,  recognise  only  thickened  periosteum  in  this  layer,  e,  e,  in 
which  eventually  the  formation  of  the  bone  takes  place.  But  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  formation  of  callus  after  fractures,  that  in 
other  soft  parts  also  which  lie  near  bone  new  bone  is  formed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  are  therefore 
not  compelled  to  recognise  in  this  thickened  layer  only  thickened 
periosteum.  But  we  are  going  too  fast !  Let  us  return  to  the 
example  before  us.  The  suppurating  cavity  around  the  sequestrum 
cannot  become  closed  until  the  sequestrum  has  been  removed,  but 
the  latter  is  still  attached  at  both  ends.  How  the  separation  is 
effected  you  know  already :  at  6,  i,  at  the  edge  of  the  living  bone, 
an  exuberant  interstitial  granulation  occurs,  by  means  of  which  the 
bone  here  becomes  destroyed  for  a  short  distance,  so  that  the  bony 
substance  at  these  limits  is  entirely  replaced  finally  by  a  mass  of 
soft  granulations,  and  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  thus  effected. 
The  granulations  here  formed  also  break  down  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  suppurate,  and  the  sequestrum  lies  loose  in  the  suppurating 
cavity,  which  is  lined  throughout  with  exuberant  granulations. 
This  separation  of  the  sequestrum  requires  a  long  time  in  the  thick 
cylindrical  bones,  generally  several  months,  sometimes  more  than  a 
year.  During  that  time  the  pus  continued  to  escape  at  the  points 
at  which  the  external  openings  in  the  skin  were  formed.    If  yon 
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pass  a  probe  through  tbese  openings  you  will  always  feel  during 
the  whole  time  for  the  most  part  the  smooth  surface  of  the  diaphysis. 
During  this  procRss  of  separation  of  the  sequestrum  something  has, 
however,  occurred  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  which  we 
must  DOW  direct  our  attention.  In  the  thickened  layer  of  the  sup- 
purating cavity  e,  e,  namely,  fresh  bone  has  been  formed,  and  that 
everywhere  nniformly  round  about  the  sequestrum  and  corre- 
sponding to  its  length.  At  the  point  where  the  thickened  layer 
joins  the  periosteum  of  the  epiphyses  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
the  newly  formed  bone  has  extended  so  far  that  the  capsule  of 
bone  above  and  below  is  in  intimate  connection  with  the  epiphyses. 
The  longer  the  sequestrum  remains  in  the  Gavitj,  so  much  more 
does  the  capsule  of  bone  increase  in  thickness.  It  acqaircs  in 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  strength,  and  may,  in  the  course 
of  years,  if  llie  sequestrum  does  not  come  away  in  the  mean  time, 
have  attained  a  thickness  of  ^  inch,  and  consists  at  first  more  of  a 
porous  bony  mass,  but  later  on  acquires  great  density.  Around 
the  sequestrum,  therefore,  a  complete  mould  has  been  formed,  such 
as  we  make  with  plaster- of -Paris  when  we  wish  to  take  a  cast  of  a 
body,  but  the  bony  mould  has  some  openings,  namely,  where  the 
pus  escapes.  These  do  not  close  up,  because  they  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  pus.  The  last  drawing 
;.  90)  has  now  assumed  the  following  appearance: 
Fig.  91. 


le  [liaplivsii.  ol  a  cfeliiidrical  bone  with  detached  actjueatruni 
:wlj  formed  bony  cose.  Dia^mminatic  drawing. 
The  sequestrum  a  is  detached  and  surronnded  by  pus  secreted  by 
the  granulations  mentioned  already  ;  d,  il  are  the  fistulas  which  lead 
to  the  suppurating  cavity,  and  which  have  received  the  name  of 
^ioaca;  e,  eis  the  bony  capsule  resulting  from  the  ossification  of 
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the  thickened  walla  of  the  abscess^  the  socalled  hoQj  case.  The- 
thickening  of  the  latter  would  continue  steadUy  if  Uie  irtitation 
caused  bj  the  sequestrum  also  continued.  If  jon  now  assume  that 
the  Beqnestrnm  has  been  removed  from  its  cage,  of  which  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter,  you  see  that,  although  the  bone  ia  deprived  of 
the  whole  of  its  diaphysis,  no  interruption  of  its  continuity  exists, 
because  the  newly  formed  bony  capsule  replaces  the  portion  of  bone 
removed. 

Fio.  93. 


Fig.  91  after  the  removal  of  the  aeqneati 


But  what  happens  now  ?  Does  the  cavity  in  which  the  seques- 
trum lay  continue  to  suppurate  ?  No ;  if  everything  goes  on 
normally  this  cavity  becomes  filled  with  granulations  like  similar 
bony  cavities  in  central  caries ;  these  granulations  become  ossi- 
fied, and  the  bone  is  completely  restored,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
form  is  concerned.  Whether  in  such  cases  a  new  medullary  canal 
is  formed,  as  after  the  cure  of  fractures,  observations  are  wanting  to 
determine.  According  to  analogy,  however,  this  is  not  improbable. 
The  healing  up  of  these  cavities  after  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum 
often  requires  months  or  years,  and  sometimes  does  not  take  place 
at  all,  especially  if  the  respective  individuals  were  weak  generally, 
or  became  so  from  the  long-continued  suppuration  which  accom- 
panies the  whole  process.  Albuminuria  not  untrequently  developes 
itself  in  these  long-continued  suppurations  of  the  bones,  although 
mostly  in  a  mild  form.  Whether  it  may  disappear  spontaneously 
after  the  healing  of  the  bony  cavity  I  do  sot  know ;  it  would  be 
interesting  and  important  for  prognosis  to  collect  information  on 
this  point.  If  the  sequestrum  has  been  removed,  the  thickening  of 
the  bony  capsule  ceases,  and  the  process  of  ossification  is  now  set 
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f  np  in  the  cavity  filled  with  granulations.  "What  I  have  shown  you 
here  in  iliagrammatic  drawings  yoa  now  see  in  these  beautiful 
preparations  of  the  anatomical  and  surgical  collection  of  Zurich 

_  (f^gs-  93  anJ  94)- 

Fig,  53-  I'm.  94. 


»,  Total  litcrosio  di  Hif  i.ij.t|iIiv=is  ol  tlie 
femar,  with  conaiderablo  bony  case, 
bj  wUicli  tiiB  dead  piece  of  bone  is  re- 
pUccd;  througli  lhi»  boiij  enae  i>ass 
M»erftl  Mlber  Urge  openings  inwards 
lo  the  wquestnim.  *,  The  same  pre- 
pknliOD  in  B  longitudinal  KCtioQ. 


Tibia  of  a  joung  man 
after  total  necrosis  oC 
tbe  diapbjsis;  nbout 
two  fears  prcTiotuly, 
t  had  reniovcd  the  se- 
questrum 6.  The  ca- 
vity bos  become  almost 
completely  filled  wjtb 
osleopbjtes.  The  pa- 
tient died  of  carbuncle. 
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You  know  the  usual  normal  course  of  a  case  of  total  necrosis. 
I  must  make  you  acquainted  here  with  a  deviation  therefrom.  You 
will  remember  that  I  told  you,  when  speaking  of  acute  periositis, 
that  there  also  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis,  when  it  still  exists,  as 
is  the  case  in  young  subjects,  sometimes  suppurates.  If  this  occurs 
simultaneously  at  the  upper  and  lower  end,  which  it  very  rarely 
does,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  sequestrum  thereby  becomes 
detached,  and  that  it  does  so  very  early,  so  early  that  no  formation 
of  bone  can  have  taken  place  around  the  suppurating  cavity,  or  at 
least  to  a  very  slight  extent  only.  If  the  bone  is  now  removed,  no 
equivalent  has  yet  been  nor  will  be  furnished,  because  the  required 
irritation  is  wanting,  for  it  is  the  sequestrum  which  furnishes 
this  irritation  so  long  as  it  remains  as  a  foreign  body  in  the 
bone.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the  extremity  may  be 
deprived  of  bone  and  rendered  useless  if  the  sequestrum  is  removed 
very  early.  In  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  cartilage  of  the  epyphysis 
at  one  end  of  the  bone,  e,g.  at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  the 
sequestrum  continues  attached  above,  and  the  softening  of  the  bone 
must  take  place  slowly  here  as  in  other  places.  If  the  sequestrum 
is  not  removed  too  early,  the  bony  case  formed  around  it  may  be 
very  closely  attached  to  the  end  of  the  epiphysis,  and  that  so  firmly 
that  the  lost  piece  of  bone  becomes  thoroughly  replaced  thereby 
and  its  connection  with  the  diaphysis  quite  firm  and  strong.  We 
have  observed  this  favorable  result  not  long  ago,  in  a  youth  of 
sixteen.  It  may  happen,  however,  as  I  have  once  seen  at  a  similar 
point  of  the  thigh,  that  the  lower  end,  detached  at  the  cartilage  of 
the  epiphysis,  presses  from  within  upon  the  skin  and  gradually  pene- 
trates it  so  as  to  appear  externally.     The  inferior  epiphysis  of  the 

Fig.  95. 


Necrosis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur,  with  separation  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  and  perforation  of  the  akin. 
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femur  was  drawn  upwards  by  the  muscles  and  the  appearance  pro- 
duced is  represented  in  Fig.  95. 

The  sequestrum  removed  later  on  had  the  following  form.     (See 
Kg.  96). 

Fig.  96. 


The  sequestrum  removed  from  Fig.  95. 

The  new  formation  of  bone  was  strong  enough  to  support  the 
body  later  on^  the  knee  was  straightened  under  chloroform^  and  a 
complete  cure  was  effected.  I  saw  a  perfectly  similar  case  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  both  cases  the  joints  as  is  usual  toith 
necrosis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  /ointSy  had  suffered  severely,  and 
became  completely  stiff.  But  also,  although  an  especially  early 
separation  of  the  sequestrum  may  not  occur  in  consequence  of 
softening  of  the  capsule  of  the  epiphysis,  the  new  formation  of  bone 
may,  under  circumstances  of  which  we  know  but  little,  be  very 
weak,  so  that,  after  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum,  the  new 
bone  is  not  firm  at  one  point,  but  quite  pliable.  There  is  then^ 
therefore,  a  pseudarthrosis  of  the  newly  formed  bone.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  this  kind ;  one  I  cured  completely  by  driving  from 
time  to  time  ivory  wedges  into  the  weak  part  of  the  newly-formed 
bone,  which  I  thus  stimulated  to  constant  reproduction.  This 
object  was  completely  attained  in  the  course  of  eight  months,  and 
the  twelve-year-old  boy  afterwards  walked  as  well  as  a  healthy  one. 

I  must  point  out  clearly  here  that  after  osteomyelitis  with  necrosis 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint  (much  more  rarely  after  fractures  in  the 
same  position),  an  excessive  growth  of  the  bones  longitudinally  has 
been  observed,  so  that  these  bones  become,  in  some  cases,  an  inch 
longer  than  the  normal  bones  of  the  other  side.  If  the  joint  does 
not  suffer  much  it  sometimes  becomes  strikingly  flabby  and  abnor- 
mally movable  after  osteo-myelitis,  perhaps  from  an  overgrowth  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints.  This  state  of  things  does  not  usually, 
however,  interfere  essentially  with  the  use  of  the  extremity,  and  comes 
to  an  end  in  the  course  of  time. 
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More  frequent  than  the  necroses  of  the  whole  diaphysis  just 
described  are  partial  necroses  of  the  same  part^  which  may  affect  the 
whole  thickness  or  only  one  half  of  the  circumference,  according  to 
the  extension  of  the  osteomyelitic  and  periostitic  process.  You  can 
easily  apply  what  has  been  said  already  to  these  partial  necroses. 
Here  is  an  instance :  periostitis  in  the  femur  has  affected  a  portion 
of  the  diaphysis,  and  been  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  latter; 
the  following  state  of  things  may  exist  (see  Figs.  97  and  98)  : 

Fig.  97. 


Partial  necrosis  of  a  cylindrical  bone.    Diagrammatic  drawing. 

a,  sequestrum ;  6,  b,  its  boundaries ;  c,  c,  the  suppurating  cavity ; 
rf,  the  opening  outwards ;  e,  e,  the  thickened  ossifying  walls  of  the 
suppurating  cavity. 

Some  months  later  (Fig.  98) :  a,  detached  sequestrum,  which  is 
to  be  removed;  e,  e  newly  formed  bony  mass  to  compensate  for 
the  piece  which  has  been  lost.  The  newly  formed  bone  naturally 
covers  the  sequestrum  anteriorly  also,  but  had  to  be  left  out  in 
the  drawing,  as  in  Figs.  90,  91,  and  92,  to  show  the  sequestrum. 

The  process  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  here  may 
also  be  taken  as  holding  good  for  necrosis  in  fiat  and  spongy  short 
bones,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in  the  case  of  necrosis  of  these 
bones,  the  new  formation  is  much  less  abundant,  and  is  often  wanting 
altogether.  The  inflammatory  new  growth  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
spongy  bones  with  necrosis  generally  very  soon  puts  on  an  ulcerative 
character,  and  there  is  then  no  extensive  new  formation  of  bone. 
Very  acute,  non-traumatic  periostitis  is,  moreover,  very  rare  in 
spongy  bones. 

Also  after  periostitis  and  ostitis  of  a  simply  ossifying  character 
originally,  extensive  necrosis  may  occur,  namely,  if  the  newly 
formed   deposit  of   bone  softens  and  becomes  suppurative  and 
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ichorous  at  the  point  where  it  is  in  connection  with  the  diseased 
bone;  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  thereby  gradually  becomes  greatly 
interfered  with ;  it  often  lives  on  for  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  medullary  canal,  or  rather  keeps  up  a  sort  of  half 


Fig.  97  at  a  later  stage  is  the  Dew  fonnatioa  of  bone.    Diagrammatic  drawing. 

existence  between  life  and  death.  This  form  of  periostitis  and 
necrosis  occurs  especially  in  the  maxillary  bones  after  the  chronic 
poisoning  by  the  vapours  of  phosphorus,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
the  workpeople  in  the  manufactories  of  lucifer  matches.  I  cannot 
go  further  here  into  the  question  of  periostitis  and  necrosis  resulting 
from  phosphoric  poisoning,  which  presents  many  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities, because  I  should  have  to  burden  you  with  too  many  details 
which  would  confuse  you  now.  If  you  bear  clearly  in  mind  at 
present  the  characteristics  of  necrosis  in  the  cylindrical  bones,  you 
will  have  opportunities  in  the  cliniqne  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  deviations  which  occur  from  special  conditions  in  individoal 
cases,  since  necrosis  belongs  to  the  comparatively  most  frequent 
diseases  of  the  bones. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  anatomy  of  necrosis  and  the 
legenerations  of  bone  which  there  take  place  without  mentioning 
an  excellent  French  sur^on  who  spent  many  years  in  studying  the 
osteoplastic  activity  of  the  periosteum,  and  carried  oat  very  cleverly 
the  earlier  studies  on  this  subject  by  Troja,  Plourens,  B.  Heine,  A. 
Wagner,  and  others :  I  mean  Oilier,  who  has  promoted  these  studies 
with  indefatigable  zeal  experimentally  and  at  the  beside  and  ex- 
hausted them  for  a  long  time.  I  have  repeated  a  part  of  his 
experiments,  and  can  confirm  from  them  the  hct  that,  in  young 


-animals,  the  conservation  of  the  petioBteum  when  boi 
Tio.  99. 


Tig.  98  after  temoFEtl  of  the  aMtaestntm. 
liBted  essentially  favours  the  regeneration  of  the  bones  nnder  certain 
■ciicnmstances. 


'Scapaln  of  *  joang  dog,  1^0  dajs 
uter  removal  of  tbe  piece  designsted, 
vhicb,  at  the  time  of  the  resec- 
tiou,  formed  the  whole  of  tbe  bonj 
portioD  of  the  scapula:  the  anr- 
lace  of  tbe  joint  and  edges  of  the 
cartilage,  aa  well  as  the  whole  of 
ifae  ctutfuUj  detached  periosteam, 
were  preKrred.  Un  Interrupted 
growth  of  the  bone ;  almost  complete 
«^enention  of  the  resected  portion. 


Scapula  of  a  jonng  d(^  of  the 
same  litter,  150  days  after 
tbe  Baoie  operation,  which 
waa  performed  on  the  same 
daj,  nut  withoDt  detachmeat 
of  the  periostenm.  Inter- 
mpted  growth  ;  no  regeeera- 
tion  whateTer  of  the  rraected 
portion. 
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As  regards  the  osteoplastic  power  of  the  human  periosteum, 
especially  in  comparison  with  other  soft  parts  surrounding  the  bone, 
I  have  stated  my  opinion  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  these  lectures, 
and  find  the  views  propounded  on  this  subject  confirmed  by  every 
fresh  experience.  New  and  interesting  points  of  view  concerning 
the  growth  of  bone  have  quite  recently  been  communicated  by  J. 
Wolff.  He  attempts,  by  variously  modified  experiments  and  reflec- 
tions^ to  show  that  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  essentially  inter- 
stitial, and  is  effected  by  means  of  a  kind  of  slow  expansion.  His 
representation  and  conception  of  these  conditions  raised  a  lively 
discussion,  and  occasioned  repeated  examinations  of  the  earlier 
diagrammatic  conception  of  Elourens^  according  to  which  the 
growth  of  the  cylindrical  bones  was  brought  about  essentially 
by  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphyses.  Tlie  most  recent  experi- 
ments by  Maas  and  Wegener  have  fully  confirmed  these  older 
views. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  sympioim  and  diagnosis  of  necrosis.  We 
call  disease  of  bone  necrosis  from  the  moment  when  it  is  certain 
that  a  portion  of  a  bone  or  an  entire  bone  is  dead  up  to  the  time 
of  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum.  The  subsequent  healing  up  of 
the  bony  cavity  is  for  the  most  part  a  simple,  healthy  development 
of  granulations  with  suppuration,  which  may,  it  is  true,  assume  an 
ulcerative  character.  The  question,  therefore,  is  how  we  can  re- 
cognise that  a  part  is  necrotic.  This  may,  in  many  cases,  be  very 
easy,  namely,  when  the  necrosed  bone  is  exposed  to  view ;  in  all 
the  cases,  therefore,  in  which  necrosis  follows  the  laying  bare  of  the 
bone.  The  dead  bone  appears  perfectly  white,  but  becomes  in  many 
cases  also  blackish,  like  other  portions  of  tissue  when  drying  up 
and  becoming  necrosed.  Gangrene  of  bone  may,  as  far  as  the  bony 
substance  is  concerned,  present  itself  in  the  dry  form  only ;  the  soft 
parts  in  the  bone,  the  vessels,  the  connective  tissue,  and  medulla 
may,  however,  like  other  soft  parts,  be  affected  with  either  dry  or 
moist  gangrene;  a  complete  desiccation  occurs  in  almost  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  bone  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  This  necrosis 
superficialis  is,  therefore,  seldom  accompanied  by  decomposition  or 
a  bad  smell.  In  more  deep  seated  necrosis,  e,g.  of  an  entire 
diaphysis,  or  in  sawn  or  fractured  surfaces  which  are  becoming 
necrotic  and  lie  deeply  beneath  the  soft  parts,  decomposition  of  the 
medulla  generally  ensues;   the  stench  proceeding  from  a  large 
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sequestrum  on  its  removal  is  sometimes  extremely  powerful.     The 
decomposing  medulla  is  dangerous  for  the  organism  so  long  as  no 
line  of  demarcation  has  been  formed  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood   are  still   pervious.     If   exuberant 
granulation  occurs  in  the  bone,  at  the  boundary  of  the  healthy 
parts,  the  layer  of  granulations  forms  a  wall  through  which  ab- 
sorption does  not  easily  take  place  so  long  as  the  granulation  tissue 
continues  healthy  and  does  not  itself  undergo  inflammation  and 
gangrene.     Now  how  do  we  recognise  a  deep-seated  sequestrum  ? 
This  can  be  done  with  certainty  by  means  of  a  probe  alone.    We 
introduce  through  the  openings  at  which  the  pus  flows  out  as  thick 
a  probe  as  possible,  and  feel  with  it  the  surface  of  the  sequestrum, 
which  is  generally  smooth  and  firm,  seldom  rough  or  soft ;   we 
endeavour  to  push  the  probe  along  this  surface  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  sequestrum.     We  next  press  the  probe  firmly  against 
the  sequestrum,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  it  is  detached  and 
movable,  or  still  quite  firmly  fixed ;    you  will  readily  understand 
that  this  is  important  for  determining  whether  we  may  already  think 
of  removing  it.     A  further  aid  to  diagnosis  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  respective  extremity  is  considerably  thickened,  and  the 
massive  new  growth  of  bone  can  be  felt ;  from  the  openings  flows 
thick,  yeUow,  often    mucous    pus;  the   bone  is  not  particularly 
painful  on  pressure,  nor  does  careful  sounding  usually  cause  pain, 
although  the  patient  is  often  very  much  afraid  of  it,  because  many 
surgeons  do  it  unnecessarily  often,  roughly,  and  yet  without  result. 
The  patient  is  free  from  fever. 

By  these  means  you  will,  in  many  cases,  easily  succeed  in 
diagnosing  the  necrosis ;  so  long  as  no  external  openings  exist,  the 
diagnosis  of  central  necrosis  in  a  bone  is  always  very  uncertain. 
Necrosis  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  anything  except  caries. 
The  mode  of  origin  and  the  locality  do  a  good  deal  here  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  them,  for  necrosis  occurs  more  frequently  as  a 
consequence  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  in  cylindrical  bones 
(femur,  tibia,  humerus) ,  caries  more  often  slowly  in  spongy  bones 
or  the  spongy  portions  of  bones.  The  objective  symptoms  also  are 
different :  in  caries,  there  is  little  formation  of  bone  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ulcer,  often  none  that  can  be  felt ;  in  necrosis,  there 
is  considerable  formation  of  bone ;  in  caries,  thin,  unhealthy,  serous 
pus  is  formed  ;  in  necrosis,  mostly  thick,  often  healthy,  or  mucous 
pus;  in  caries  the  probe  passes  into  the  friable  bone^  which  is 
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generally  rather  painful ;  in  necrosis  the  probe  generally  comes 
upon  firm  bone^  and  often  causes  no  pain. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  diseases  you  must  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  diagnosis^  and  in  very  many  cases  it  is^  in  fact^  extremely  easy  and 
simple.  Other  cases  are  more  difficult  to  understand  in  reference 
to  the  anatomical  conditions.  If  necrosis  is  combined  with  caries^ 
all  the  phenomena  rather  point  to  caries,  except  that  the  necrosed 
portion  may  perhaps  be  recognised  with  the  probe.  In  caries 
centralis  of  the  cylindrical  bones  enormous  thickening  of  the  bone 
occurs  in  exceptional  cases,  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  bony  cavity 
may  feel  very  firm  and  hard,  like  a  sequestrum.  These  cases  may 
give  rise  to  error :  the  cavity  is  opened,  and  no  sequestrum  is  founds 
as  had  been  expected.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  certainly  rare 
cases  the  sequestrum,  which  was  perhaps  not  very  large,  had  been 
absorbed,  of  which  more  presently.  These  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever, do  not  nullify  the  general  rules,  and  you  will  do  well  for  the 
present  to  rely  upon  the  comparative  diagnosis  just  propounded. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  fate  of  the  sequestrum. 
What  do  you  think  ?  Might  the  piece  of  dead  bone  not  be  absorbed  ? 
Have  I  not  told  jou  repeatedly  that  dead  bone  might  be  dissolved, 
and  carried  away  by  the  granulations?  We  might  expect,  then, 
that  no  assistance  would  be  required  for  the  elimination  of  the 
sequestrum.  I  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  observations  I 
have  made,  that  small  sequestra  may  be  removed  completely  by 
strongly  developed  granulations,  but  granulations  in  a  constant  state 
of  decay  or  caseous  degeneration  have  no  power  of  dissolving  and 
removing  bone.  We  have  already,  when  on  the  subject  of  caries, 
pointed  out  that  partial  necrosis  so  readily  occurs  in  cases  of  atonic 
suppurative  and  cheesy  ostitis  because  the  inflammatory  new  growth, 
which  decays  immediately  from  deficient  vascularity,  does  not  dis- 
solve the  bone,  which  rather  becomes,  to  a  certain  extent,  macerated 
in  the  organism.  The  absorption  of  sequestra  has  its  limits.  First 
of  all,  naturally,  no  absorption  takes  place  when  the  bone  is  fully 
laid  bare,  for  the  granulations  do  not  act  at  all  here ;  further,  the 
absorption  ceases  as  soon  as  the  granulations  begin  to  secrete  pus 
on  their  surface.  The  sequestrum  which  is  formed  after  acute 
periostitis  will,  therefore,  at  the  point  at  which  the  periosteum 
suppurated  away  and  pus  is  now  secreted  during  the  whole  process, 
not  generally  be  absorbed,  because  it  does  not  come  into  d' 
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contact  with  the  granulations,  but  at  all  the  points  where  the 
sequestrum  becomes  detached,  an  absorption  takes  place  by  means 
of  the  insterstitial  granulation-mass  which  forms  at  the  limit  of  the 
living  portion  of  the  bone.  If  this  granulation-mass,  when  the 
sequestrum  has  become  detached,  begins  to  secrete  pus,  absorption 
ceases  here  also,  and  the  sequestrum,  which  is  now  surrounded  with 
pus,  no  longer  decreases  in  size.  The  granulations  in  suppurating 
cavities  which  grow  from  all  sides  towards  the  sequestrum  also 
become  changed  chemically  in  the  course  of  time ;  they  assume  a 
gelatinous,  mucous  character,  and  very  often  undergo  fatty  degene- 
ration. But  the  sequestrum  must  come  out  at  last !  Can  it  come 
out  of  itself?  This  hapj)eus  sometimes;  but  what  is  the  motive 
power  which  expels  it  ?  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  central  necrosis, 
e.ff.  of  the  tibia ;  a  sequestrum  becomes  detached  on  all  sides,  and 
is,  then,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned,  considerably  smaller  than 
the  cavity  in  which  it  lies.  The  piece  of  bone  is  now  quite  loose, 
granulations  are  growing  towards  it  from  all  sides  except  from  tliat 
on  which  the  suppurating  cavity  opens  outwards,  there  is  no  resist- 
ance there ;  if  the  opening  be  large  enough  and  correspond  to  one 
end  of  the  sequestrum  the  increasing  granulations  push  the  latter 
out  at  that  point.  For  this,  therefore,  very  special  mechanical  con- 
ditions are  required,  such  as  are  seldom  fulfilled.  Small  sequestra 
are  not  unfrequently  expelled  spontaneously ;  larger  ones,  which 
cannot  pass  through  the  existing  openings,  must  be  removed  arti- 
ficially. 

The  treatment  of  necrosis  will  consist  at  first  simply  in  keej)ing 
the  fistulae  clean.  An  artificial  chemical  solution  of  the  sequestrum 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  If  you  poured  hydrochloric  acid  daily 
into  the  fistulous  openings  it  would  dissolve  the  newly  formed  bony 
substance  from  within,  as  much  and  indeed  more  than  the  seques- 
trum, which  would  be  a  great  evil,  since  the  new  formation  of  bone 
must  fill  the  place  of  the  sequestrum.  Nothing  remains,  there- 
fore, but  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum  mechanically.  This  7nust 
not  be  done  until  the  sequestrum  has  become  detached ;  a  very 
important  maxim,  which  is  based,  firstly,  upon  the  circumstance  that 
the  sawing  off  of  the  dead  piece  of  bone  is  seldom  possible  without 
removing  a  good  deal  of  the  healthy  and  the  newly  formed  bone, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  newly  formed  bone  is  seldom  sufficiently 
firm  before  the  sequestrum  has  become  detached.  The  separation 
of  the  sequestrum  does  not  take  place  generally  until  the  new 
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formation  of  bone  is  sufficiently  firm  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost 
piece  of  bone.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  endanger  this  important 
practical  result  of  observation  by  a  too  active  artificial  interference. 
Only  a  few  special  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  occur^  chiefly  in 
necrosis  from  phosphorus^  but  this  is  not  a  true  necrosis^  but  very 
often  combined  with  ichorous  ostitis^  of  which  I  shall  speak  further 
when  on  the  subject  of  special  surgery  and  in  the  clinique.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  we  can  sometimes  recognise  with  the  probe 
whether  a  sequestrum  is  detached,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ; 
the  sequestrum  may  be  so  firmly  compressed  by  the  granulations 
as  not  to  convey  any  feeling  of  movability ;  it  is  also  difficult  to 
verify  movement  in  a  very  large  sequestrum,  and  the  curved  shape 
of  the  bone,  e.g.  the  lower  jaw,  may  render  this  still  more  difficult. 
In  such  doubtful  cases  the  length  of  the  process  and  the  thickness 
of  the  bony  case  aid  greatly  in  distinguishing  whether  the  seques- 
trum is  detached  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  sequestra  generally 
become  detached  in  from  eight  to  ten  months;  in  a  year  even 
an  entire  necrotic  diaphysis  usually  lies  loose  as  a  sequestrum  in 
the  newly  formed  bony  case.  These  are  approximative  leading 
rules  which  are  naturally  Uable  to  exceptions.  If  the  bony  forma- 
tion is  still  weak  when  the  sequestrum  is  already  detached,  it  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  the  humerus,  tibia,  or  femur,  to  defer  the 
extraction,  that  the  bony  formation  may  gain  strength,  provided 
always  that  the  general  condition  is  not  deteriorating.  If  albumi- 
nuria sets  in,  the  extraction  of  the  sequestrum  should  be  hastened. 

The  extraction  of  sequestra,  especially  if  it  require  preliminary 
enlargements  of  the  cloaca;  (the  fistulse  which  lead  into  the  bony 
case),  is  called  the  operation  for  necrosis  or  sequestrotomy.  This 
operation  may  be  a  very  simple  one.  If  one  of  the  openings  in  the 
bony  case  is  tolerably  large  and  the  sequestrum  small,  we  take  a 
pair  of  forceps  with  a  firm  grip,  and,  introducing  it  into  the  bony 
cavity,  try  to  take  hold  of  the  sequestrum  and  draw  it  out ;  but  if 
the  openings  are  small  and  the  sequestrum  large,  a  portion  of  the 
bony  case  must  be  removed,  both  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
instruments  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  sequestrum.  It  is  seldom 
possible,  with  the  trephine,  chisel,  hammer,  &c.,  to  enlarge  suffi- 
ciently a  single  opening.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
I  generally  perform  the  operation.  With  a  short,  strong  resection- 
knife  I  make  an  incision  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bony 
•case,  from  one  fistulous  opening  to  another  in  its  vicinity ;  I  then 
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take  an  iron  rasp  with  a  handle  and  remoye  the  thickened  soft  part» 
from  the  uneven  surface  of  the  bony  case,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
exposed  to  view  to  a  certain  length  and  breadth.    This  portion  of 
the  bony  case  is  now  to  be  removed  to  form  an  opening  through 
which  the  sequestrum  can  be  extracted.     For  this  purpose  saws  of 
various  kinds  may  be  employed.     The  hammer  and  chisel  have 
latterly  always  sufficed  for  me.     Whatever  instruments  we  may 
select^  the  work  is  always  laborious.    The  portion  of  the  bony  case 
removed  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  that  its  firmness  may  not 
be  destroyed.    When  the  bony  case  has  been  opened,  we  see  the 
sequestrum  before  us  and  try  to  remove  it  with  elevators  or  strong 
forceps — a  work  which  is  also  sometimes  very  laborious.     When 
this  has  been   effected  our  problem   is  solved.     If,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  sequestrum  is  not  detached,  we  must  refrain  from 
breaking  its  connections  unnecessarily,  and  wait  again  some  weeks 
or  months  until  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  exposed 
sequestrum  has  really  become  free.     After  the  operation  the  suppu- 
rating cavity  must  be  kept  clean  and  the  patient  remain  in  bed  for 
some  time.     The  fistulsc  now  secrete  much  less  freely  than  before, 
but  it  is  often  very  long  before  the  filling  up  of  the  cavity  left  by 
the   sequestrum  with   ossifying  granulations   is   completed.     We 
cannot  do  much  to  promote  this  and  the  fistulse,  which  remain  long 
under   such  circumstances,   usually   cause   so   little  trouble   that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  interfere  actively  with  them.    Sometimes, 
however,  too  large  a  hole  remains  open  for  a  long  time,  its  walls 
become  sclerotic,  and  granulations  cease  to  form.     The  treatment 
for  atonic  ulcers  of  bone  is  then  indicated.     The  application  of 
the  ferrum  candens  to  such  old  bony  cavities,  and  the  chiselling 
out  of  the  bony  fistulae,  are  the  only  means  from  which  I  have  now 
and  then  seen  good  results  in  such  cases.     Many  such  fistul2e  in 
bone  are  incurable,  but  they  cause  no  disturbances  of  function  and 
had  better  be  left  to  themselves. 

The  whole  great  importance  of  sequestronomy  has  only  been 
fully  appreciated  during  the  course  of  the  last  decennia.  It  did 
not  come  into  general  use  until  after  the  introduction  of  chloroform, 
for  the  operation  is  a  very  violent  one,  and  the  chiselling,  sawing, 
and  hammering  about  the  bony  case  appear  horrible  to  a  looker-on, 
especially  as  the  operation  may  require  a  great  deal  of  time.  An 
amputation  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  it.  The  local  anscmia 
greatly  facilitates  the  recognition  of  the  anatomical  conditions  in 
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these  operations.  Formerly  amputation  was  very  often  performed 
for  total  necrosis,  even  when  no  complication  from  joint  affections 
existed — ^an  idea  which  would  probably  not  now  occur  to  any 
surgeon.  You  therefore  find  in  the  older  museums  the  most 
beautiful  preparations  of  extensive  necroses.  These  are  now  very 
rarely  to  be  seen,  because  almost  all  sequestra  are  extracted  at  the 
proper  time.  The  interference  is  a  very  important  one  locally,  but 
the  febrile  reaction  after  it  is  generally  very  slight.  Violent  as  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  and  the  fever  would  be  if  you  acted  in  a 
similar  manner  with  a  healthy  bone,  this  has  very  little  efiect  upon 
the  bony  substance  of  the  case  of  the  sequestrum.  I  have  seen 
only  a  single  case  in  which  evil  results  followed  therefrom.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  operation  for  necrosis  is  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  operations,  one  by  which  many  lives  are  saved  which  would 
have  been  lost  after  amputations,  or  from  the  general  diseases 
which  usually  occur  in  the  course  of  long-continued  suppurations 
in  the  bones. 


LECTUEB  XXXV. 

Appendix  to  Chaptee  XVI. 

JRachitis.  Anatomical  conditions.  Symptoms.  Mtiology.  Treat' 
ment.  Osteomalacia.  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the 
bones. 

Rachitis  and  Osteomalacia. — We  must  now  allude  briefly  to 
two  other  forms  of  constitutional  disease  which  make  themselves 
known  chiefly  by  certain  changes  in  the  bones^  namely,  by  soften- 
ing and  bending  of  them.  These  two  diseases  are  called  rachitis  and 
osteomalacia.  They  are,  in  their  effect  upon  the  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  bones,  almost  identical,  but  in  their  nature  somewhat 
different.  They  are  multiple  forms  of  chronic  inflammation,  with 
peculiar  characteristics. 

Let  us  begin  with  rachitis,  which  term  is  taken  from  the  Greek 
name  for  the  spinal  column,  and  signifies,  strictly,  inflammation  of 
the  latter.  But  the  vertebral  column  seldom  suffers  much  from 
rachitis ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  clear  how  the  name  arose. 
Eachitis  was  afterwards  often  called  the  "English  Disease,'^  be- 
cause it  was  especially  made  known  by  English  writers,  and  is  also, 
perhaps,  very  common  in  England.  The  essential  character  of  the 
disease  consists  therein  that  the  deposition  of  salts  of  lime  in  the 
growing  hones  is  very  deficient,  and  that  the  cartilages  of  the  epi' 
physes  are  extremely  thick.  You  see  from  this  already  that  the 
disease  must  be  peculiar  to  early  life ;  it  is  a  developmental  disease 
of  the  hones,  but  usually  afi'ects  so  many  bones  that  it  must  be  a 
question,  not  of  local  disturbances,  but  of  a  constitutional  affection^ 
which  you  may  class  with  the  dyscrasias  already  known  to  you. 
The  insufficient  deposition  of  salts  of  lime  in  the  growing  bones  in 
rachitis  is,  however,  also  combined  with  an  unusual  development 
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pccially  with  an  udusubI  amount  of  absorption  of 
the  alrcadj  formed  bony  tmue — a  slight  degree  of  absorption 
always  occurs  during  the  growth  of  the  bones  on  the  inner  and 
outer  surface  of  the  cortical  layer — and  lastly  also  with  unusually 
lusurinnt  growth  of  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphyses.  If  you  add 
to  this  t.he  fresh  formations  of  osteophytes  which  are  met  with 
estemaliy  on  the  cylindrical  bones,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
disturbance  of  nutrition  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
inflammatory  form  if  a  transition  to  suppuration  and  caseous 
degeneration  also  takes  place. 

In  many  caacs  we  find  rachitis  in  scrofulous  children,  and  rachitis 
is,  in  fact,  regarded  by  some  physicians  as  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  Bcrofulosis.  This  is,  however,  not  quite  correct,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  see  in  ricketty  cMidrea  none  of  the  symptoms  of  scrofula, 
amongst  which  a  disposition  to  swelling  of  the  glands,  suppuration^ 
and  caseons  degeneration  should  be  especially  reckoned ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rachitic  process  has,  anatomically,  little  relatioD 
to  the  forms  of  periostitis  and  ostitis  snch  as  we  observe  otherwise 
in  scrofulous  children,  for  rachitis  never  leads  to  caries.  The  dia- 
ptoportion  between  the  growth  of  the  hones  and  the  impregnation 
of  the  bone  tissue  with  salts  of  lime  has,  as  a  consequence,  the  want 
of  sufiicient  iirmnesa  in  the  bones  -  they  become  bent,  especially  those 
which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body ;  with  high  degrees  of  soft- 
ncBB  of  the  bones  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  sufticient  to  bend  them. 
These  corvatarea  occur  most  frequently  in  the  lower  extremities  ; 
the  femur  becomes  bent  convexly  forwards  and  inwards,  the  bones 
of  the  leg  convexly  forwards,  outwards,  or  inwards  in  their  lower 
third. 

The  thorax  becomes  compressed  laterally,  so  that  the  sternum 

projects  sharply  and  the  so-called  "pigeon  breast"  is  produced. 

Corvatures  of  the  pelvis,  the  vertebral  column,  and  even  of  the 

upper  extremities  also  occur  with  high  degrees  of  rachitis.     The 

occiput  of  such  children  remains  very  long  soft  and  impressible, 

and  dentition  is  retarded.     The  softness  of  the  occiput  is,  in  many 

eg,  the  only  symptom  of  rachitis,  so  that  ttiia  affection  has  some- 

es  been  regarded  as  entirely  independent  of  general   rachitic 

IdiseoM.     Curvatures  of  the  lower  extremities  depend,  according  to 

I "Vlrchow,  chiefly  upon  a  number  of  shght  infractions  of  the  whole 

■  bone,  or  of  individual  portions  of  the  cortical  layer.     Complete 

»  geldom  occur ;  if  they  do,  the  cure  generally  takes  place 
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quite  firmly,  nndei  the  Qsual  mode  of  treatment,  by  means  of  bony 
callus. 

Fio.  loi. 


Tjpical  forms  of  rachitic  curvalures  of  tbs  tege. 


Besides  these  curvatures  in  the  boues,  rachitis  causes  still  other 
changes  in  them,  namely,  thickening  of  the  epiphyses  and  of  the 
points  of  union  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  with  their  bony  portions. 
The  thickening  of  the  epiphyses  may,  for  instance,  be  so  great  at 
the  lover  end  of  the  radius  that  above  the  wrist-joint,  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  immediately  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis 
of  the  radius,  a  second  depression  of  the  skin  is  formed.  This 
appearance  of  the  joints  has  given  rise  to  the  use  of  the  expressioo 
"  double  joints."  The  nodular  thickenings  which  occur  at  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  bony  ribs  arc  very  frequently  visible,  and 
since  all  lie  regularly  tinder  each  other,  the  name  "rachitic  rosary" 
has  been  applied  to  them.  If  these  changes  in  the  bones  are  present, 
we  at  once  diagnose  the  existence  of  rachitis  therefrom.  Until  one 
of  ths  phenomena  just  mentioned  is  distinctly  recognisable,  the 
diagnosis  is  very  uncertain.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certsin  prodro- 
Duta :  inordinate  ^petite^  an  enlai^  abdomeD,  disinclination  to 
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stand  or  walk,  but  these  phenomena  are  too  little  marked  to  enable 
as  to  infer  from  them  the  existence  of  a  general  disease  of  the 
bones.  The  disease  most  frequently  commences  in  the  second  year 
of  life,  and  occurs  in  well-nourished  and  often  even  in  fat  children. 
Disturbances  of  digestion  and  a  tendency  to  constipation  are  some- 
times observable,  but  not  always  present.  Of  causal  elements 
affecting  the  origin  of  rachitis  we  know  very  little ;  the  disease 
occurs  here  in  Ciermany  pretty  frequently  in  all  classes  of  society, 
although  more  common  amongst  the  poorer  classes ;  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  more  or  less  hereditary ;  something  faulty  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  and  in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  may  be 
assumed  hypothetically,  but  we  have  no  proofs  thereof. 

As  regards  the  course  of  the  disease,  I  may  remark  that  it  often 
dies  out  imder  appropriate  treatment,  i.f.  the  curvatures  of  the 
bones  do  not  increase,  and  the  children,  who  had  ceased  to  walk, 
again  show  an  inclination  to  do  so.  In  the  further  course  of  the 
normal  growth  of  the  bones  the  curvatures  in  them  become  always 
leas  and  less  marked,  and  slight  degrees  of  curvature  often  disappear 
entirely ;  this  is  easy  to  understand  from  the  mode  of  apposi- 
tion-growth of  the  bones.  Before  the  bones  again  attain  their 
normal  conthtion  there  generally  occurs,  towards  the  end  of  the 
rachitic  process,  an  abnormally  copious  formation  of  bone,  lasting 
for  some  time,  so  that  the  bones  which  had  been  rachitic  are,  at 
■certain  periods,  unusually  hard  and  firm  and,  as  it  were,  sclerotic. 
In  rare  cases  the  rachitic  condition  continues  until  the  skeleton  is 
completely  formed,  and  these  are  just  the  cases  which  occasion  the 
extreme  curvatures  and  displacements  of  the  bones  which  are  gene- 
rally presented  as  types  of  this  disease.  In  every  pntbologico- 
Anatomical  collection  you  will  find  examples  of  such  entirely 
abnormal  skeletons  changed  in  apjiearauce  by  rachitis.  The  greater 
mj  experience  becomes,  so  mucb  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  think 
that  also  ihe  Jtat-fool  formation,  the  development  of  the^^nu  valgum 
|And  varum,  and  also  many  lateral  curvature*  of  the  vertebral 
-colamn  (skolioses)  result  esscntinlly  from  a  weakness  of  the  bones 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  slight  degree  of  rachitis. 
This  rariously  localised  rachitic  condition  occurs,  indeed,  in  later 
jeara,  i.e.  chiefly  in  the  second  decennium  of  life,  while  the  disease 
of  the  entire  bony  system  briefly  described  as  rachitis  is  met  with, 
as  already  mentioned,  mostly  in  very  young  children  up  to  the  sixth 
But  it  is  a  question,  in  both  cases,  of  a  continuing  abnormal 
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softness,  and  of  a  certain  yielding  of  growing  bones  whicb  must^  o£ 
course^  be  acted  npon  by  various  incidental  causes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  forms  of  curvature.  You  will  often  hear^  later  on^  that 
many  physicians  place  rachitis  in  direct  relation  to  diseases  of  the 
brain^  especially  to  paralysis^  convulsions^  and  psychical  derange- 
ments in  children.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  this  whole 
process  of  disease^  as  yet  so  obscure  to  us^  may  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  development  of  the  brain^  but^  in  most  cases,  these 
relations  are  indirect.  The  rachitic  process  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull  b  often  followed  by  a  rapid  tendency  to  sclerosis  and  such  an. 
extensive  and  active  new  formation  of  bone  that  even  the  sutures  of 
many  bones  become  ossified.  The  further  uniform  development  of 
the  skull  thus  becomes  interrupted;  the  cranium  becomes  dis- 
torted and  too  small  at  certain  points  for  the  growing  brain,  and 
thus  arise  derangements  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  because  that 
organ  is  interfered  with  in  its  normal  development  by  the  rachitic 
cranium. 

Bachitic  children  are  seldom  brought  to  the  medical  man  until 
either  the  parents  have  been  struck  with  the  thick  limbs  or  the 
curvatures,  or  until  they,  as  the  mothers  frequently  express  them- 
selves, *'  lose  their  legs,"  i.e.  will  no  longer  walk  or  stand,  although 
they  had  already  learnt  to  do  so ;  the  disease  is  so  frequent  and  so 
well  known  that  it  is  often  recognised  without  asking  the  doctor. 
The  treatment  has  generally  only  one  object  in  view,  viz.  to  correct 
the  general  unhealthy  diathesis :  it  is,  therefore,  predominantly 
medical,  and  especially  dietetic.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  the 
things  to  be  avoided  are :  too  free  use  of  bread,  potatoes,  grud,  and 
flatulent  vegetables.  A  good  supply  of  milk,  eggs,  butcher's  meat, 
good  white  bread,  strengthening  baths  with  malt,  herbs,  &c.,  is  ta 
be  recommended.  Cod-liver  oil,  steel,  and  similar  strengthening 
and  tonic  remedies  must  be  employed  internally.  Phosphate  of 
lime  has  sometimes  been  recommended,  sometimes  declared  to  be 
useless.  Beneke  has  found  this  preparation  to  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial for  the  cure  of  rachitis.  I  employ  it  on  his  recommendation^ 
and  give  it  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  saccharine  oxide  of 
iron  several  times  a  day  in  milk  or  water.  Children  generally  take 
it  readily.  From  phosphorus  alone  also  we  might,  according  to 
the  already  mentioned  experiments  recorded  by  Wagner,  have 
expected  a  cure  for  rachitis.  It  is  always  a  rather  one-sided  view 
to  assume,  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  rachitic  and  alsa 
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the  ostfomalacian  process,  that  a  deficient  supply  of  lime  alone  is 
the  cause  of  the  non-deposition  of  lime  in  the  growing  boues,  or  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  lime  already  deposited.  But  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  lime  introduced  into  tlie  stomach  does  not  reach 
the  blood  at  ail  on  account  of  faulty  processes  of  digestion,  or  that 
it  becomes  excreted  by  the  kidneys  to  an  excessive  estent,  or  that 
the  nature  of  rachitis  consists  therein  that  the  newly  forming  bony 
tissue  does  not  take  up  the  lime  furnished  in  normal  or,  perhaps, 
superabundant  quantity.  All  these  surmises  do  not,  indeed,  furnish 
any  direct  suggestions  for  treatment,  but  I  mention  them  that  you 
may  see  quite  clearly  that,  in  this  case  also,  we  are  not  justified,  in 
ft  physiological  point  of  view,  in  attributing  the  disturbance  of 
nutrition  exclusively  to  deficient  supply. 

Parents  very  often  wish  to  have  splints  applied  to  remove  the 
curvatures  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  tliem  from  increasing,  and  you 
will  be  asked  whether  the  children  should  be  made  to  go  about  or 
left  in  a  recumbent  position.  As  regards  this  jtoint,  it  is  best  to 
let  the  children  do  as  they  like.  So  long  as  they  do  not  wish  to 
walk  we  had  better  not  urge  them  to  do  so ;  if  they  he  down 
mostly,  they  must  he  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air;  to 
take  a  child  out  of  a  close  dwelling  in  a  town  into  the  country  for 
some  time  not  unfrequentSy  suffices  to  cure  the  rachitis.  As  re- 
gards the  use  of  boots  with  splints  and  similar  apparatuses  which 
eocumher  the  feet,  they  should  he  employed  only  in  those  cases 
of  extreme  curvature  in  which  the  position  of  the  feet  interferes 
mechanically  with  walking.  This  is  rarely  the  case,  and  the  use  of 
BOoh  orthopipdic  contrivances  consequently  very  slight  in  rachitis. 
If  the  rachitic  condition  has  come  to  an  end,  such  a  great  curvature 
may  be  left  in  very  rare  cases  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  do 
something  to  remedy  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  quite 
unnecessary,  since  the  curvatures,  as  I  have  already  informed  you, 
disappear  in  the  course  of  the  further  growth  of  the  bones.  In  the 
case  of  the  femur  only,  curvatures  sometimes  remain  which  cause 
snch  a  displacement  of  the  foot  that  only  its  inner  or  outer  edge 
can  reach  the  ground.  If  this  state  of  tilings  goes  on  for  some 
years,  we  must  attempt  to  remedy  it.  This  may  he  done  in  two 
ways.  We  put  the  child  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
caotiously  make  an  artificial,  subcutaneous  infraction  of  the  bone; 
then,  having  the  leg  held  straight,  put  on  a  plaster-of-1'aris  bandage, 
and  treat  the  injury  as  a  simple  fracture;  the  healing  process  is 
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generally  effected  easilj.  In  marj  cases,  however,  the  bone  liaa  | 
become  ao  enormoualy  firm  after  the  cessation  of  the  rachitis,  that 
Bach  an  artificial  fracture  is  not  feasible.  Subcutaneous  osteotomy 
is  then  indicated.  The  reauHs  of  this  operation,  which  1  have 
often  been  compelled  to  perform,  have  hitherto  been  extremely 
favorable.  In  most  cases,  the  wound  through  the  skin  healed  by 
the  first  intention  and  the  treatment  was  thpn  that  of  a  simple 
fracture.  The  operation  will,  however,  always  be  a  rare  one,  be- 
•cause  extreme  curvatures  from  rachitis  occur  but  eeldom. 
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tures  of  the  bonea,  but  here  a  copious  absorption  of  existiDg  bony 
matter  really  takes  place.  The  medulla  goes  ou  increasing  in  size, 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  cjlindrical  bones  becomes  thinner  and 
thinner,  the  bones  consequently  weaker  and  more  ]>Iiable,  and 
eventually  a  complete  removal  of  the  bone  may  occur,  so  that 
nothing  but  periosteum  remains,  which  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the 
process,  aa  only  a  small  amount  of  osteophytes  are  formed  by  it. 
The  spongy  bones  also  become  constantly  weaker,  the  bony  portion 
constantly  thinner  j  they  also  become  so  soft  that  they  shrink  up 
ou  maceration.  The  medulk  has  a  reddish,  gelatinous  appearance, 
but  does  not  consist,  as  in  fungous  caries,  of  granulation- masa  alone, 
but  contains  a  great  deal  of  medullary  tissue.  The  appearances 
visible  under  the  microscope  during  this  process  have  already  been 
described  in  conneelion  with  ostitis  malacissans.  Lactic  acid  has 
been  Found  in  the  medulla  of  the  cylindrical  bones  in  osteomalacia, 
so  that  it  is  in  the  liighest  degree  probable  that  the  bone  is  dis- 
solved thereby.  The  lime  thus  carried  into  the  blood  often  passes 
ofT  in  large  quantity  with  the  urine  in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
Ton  see  from  what  I  have  just  said  tiiat  it  is  a  question  here  of  an 
ostitis  malacissans,  which  presents  nothing  exceptional  in  its  ana- 
tomical characters,  but  which  owes  its  isolated  position  solely  to  the 
circumstance  tliat  it  occui^  in  several  bones  at  once  under  conditions 
vhich  are  quite  peculiar,  and  that  it  never  leads  to  suppuration  or 
caseoua  degeneration. 

As  regards  the  ictiology  of  osteomalacia,  very  little  is  known 
about  it.  The  disease  occurs  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  moat  fre- 
qaeiitly  in  women,  in  whom  it  becomes  developed  during  pregnancy 
especially.  Sometimes  drawing  pains  and  tenderness  on  every 
movement,  or  when  the  parts  are  touched,  precede  and  accompany 
the  disease  in  its  further  course.  Curvatures  occur  primarily,  and 
even  exclusively,  in  the  pelvis,  whicli  assumes  in  consequence  a 
peculiar  form  of  lateral  compression,  about  which  you  will  hear 
more  in  lectures  on  midwifery.  Curvatures  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  of  the  lower  extremities,  combined  with  contractions  of  muscles, 
enpervene.  The  disease  may  present  pauses,  and  recur  during  a 
freah  pregnancy,  &c.  Slight  degrees  and  localised  forms  of  osteo- 
malacia, e.ff.  osteomalacia  of  the  pelvis,  not  unfrequently  heal  spon- 
t&neously ;  if  the  disease  be  highly  developed,  general  marasmus 
eupervenes,  of  which  the  patient  dies.  The  treatment  is  the  same 
aa  that  of  rachitis,  but  the  prospect  of  success  is  much  slighter. 
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I  will  now  allude  briefly  to  hypertrophy  and  atrophy  of  the  bones^ 
which  are  more  interesting  anatomically  than  clinically. 

Anatomically  speaking,  we  may  call  every  bone  of  which  the 
longitudinal  or  transverse  diameter  is  increased  hypertrophic.  It 
very  rarely  happens  that  individual  cylindrical  bones^  e.g,  a  femui 
or  a  tibia^  grow  to  excess  longitudinally  so  as  to  produce  inequality 
of  the  extremities ;  for  this  excessive  growth  the  term  ''  bony  hyper- 
trophy ''  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  admissible ;  '^  giant  growth  "  seems 
to  me  more  applicable,  but  to  use  the  term  for  every  case  of  thicken- 
ing or  sclerosis,  though  it  may  be  convenient  anatomically^  has  no 
practical  value,  because  these  conditions  of  the  bones  may  result 
firom  very  varying  processes  of  disease,  which  are  partly  still  going 
on,  partly  completed.  Almost  more  obscure  is  the  notion  of  atrophy 
of  bone ;  the  term  is  sometimes  applied,  in  an  anatomical  sense,  to 
a  carious,  an  osteomalaceous,  or  a  half-destroyed  bone,  &c.  This 
has  no  practical  value.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  herewith  that  a 
wasting  of  the  bones  with  true  processes  of  inflammation  may  occur* 
Senile  wasting  of  the  bones,  e,g,  of  the  alveolar  maxillary  process, 
is  a  striking  instance  thereof.  For  this  the  term  '^  atrophy  of  bone'^ 
may  be  retained  \  the  expression  may  also  be  used  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  non-use  of  the  Umbs,  e,g,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  the  bones 
become  thinner  and  more  porous  (from  containing  more  medulla), 
although  this  absorption  is  not  combined  with  an  increased  vascu- 
larity and  formation  of  osteophytes ;  their  longitudinal  growth  is 
also  considerably  below  the  normal  if  the  paralysis  dates  from  very 
early  youth.  For  all  other  cases  it  will  be  more  correct  to  describe 
the  process  which  causes  the  atrophy. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

ON   CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE   JOINTS. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

General  remarks  upon  differences  of  the  chief  forms,  a. — Granulo- 
FUNGOUS  and  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  joints^  tumor 
albus.  Symptoms.  Anatomy.  Ostitis  granulosa  sicca.  Ostitis 
with  periarticular  and  periosteal  abscesses.  Atonic  forms. — 
JBtiology. — Course  and  prognosis. 

In  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints  the  synovial  membrane  is^ 
no  doabt^  in  half  the  number  of  cases^  the  part  which  first  becomes 
diseased ;  in  the  other  half  the  disease  commences  in  the  bone  and 
in  the  ligaments  of  the  joints.  The  affection  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane may  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  secretion  of  floid^ 
and  this  fluids  again^  may  be  purely  serous^  or  rather  of  a  suppura- 
tive character.  Chronic  dropsy  of  the  joints  is  a  form  of  disease 
which  manifests  itself  chiefly  by  serous  exudation^  without  any  con- 
siderable destruction  of  the  synovial  membrane^  and  never  passes 
into  suppurative  synovitis  without  some  special  external  cause^  any 
more  than  does  chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints,  in 
which  fibrous  thickening  of  the  ligaments  and  destructions  and 
formations  of  cartilage  and  bone  occur.  But  other  forms  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  joints  may  be  combined  from  the  first  with 
suppuration,  or  are,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  characterised  by  the 
formation  of  copious  granulations  with  a  tendency  to  pass  into 
suppuration.  The  synovial  membrane  may  then  gradually  become 
entirely  converted  into  a  mass  of  exuberant,  spongy  (fungous) 
granulations  which,  generally  at  least,  secretes  pus  and  causes  puru- 
lent openings  outwards — fistulee,  indolent  abscesses — destroying  the 
cartilage  and  bone  and  leading  occasionally,  therefore,  to  caries  of 
the  epiphyses.  This  latter  group,  which  may  also  occur  in  some- 
what different  forms,  we  will  call  the  granuh fungous  and  stippura- 
live  inflammations  of  the  joint  ;  they  are  by  far  the  most  frequent 
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forms  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  of  the  joints^  and  will^  therefore, 
occupy  oar  attention  for  a  considerable  time.  For  a  more  minute 
detailed  study  of  diseases  of  the  joints  generally^  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  especially  the  excellent  works  of  Bonnet,  Volkmann, 
and  Hueter. 

A. — GranulO'fungotis  and  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  joints. 

Turner  alius. 

Tumor  albus,  white  swelling,  is  an  old  name  which  was  employed 
formerly  for  almost  every  swelling  of  a  joint  which  ran  its  course 
without  reddening  of  the  skin.  At  present  this  name,  when  used 
at  all,  is  applied  by  general  agreement  for  the  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joints  I  am  about  to  describe,  which  are  further  spoken 
of,  especially  in  England,  as  scrofulous  (strumous)  inflam?nations  of 
the  joints. 

The  disease  is  very  common  in  children,  especially  in  the  knee- 
and  hip-joints;  it  commences  mostly  in  a  very  lingering,  more 
rarely  in  a  subacute  form.  If,  for  instance,  the  knee-joint  be 
affected,  the  first  thing  the  parents  usually  notice  is  a  slight  drag- 
ging or  limping  in  that  leg ;  the  child  complains  spontaneously,  or 
when  questioned  concerning  the  limping,  of  pain  after  walking  for 
some  time,  or  on  pressure  upon  the  joint.  A  non-medical  eye  can 
detect  nothing  abnormal  about  the  joint  at  first.  The  surgeon  will 
observe  pretty  early,  on  comparing  both  knees,  that  the  two  furrows 
which  are  visible  in  the  normal  condition  at  the  sides  of  the  patella 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  and  give  the  healthy  joint  its  beautiful 
form,  are  either  effaced  in  the  diseased  knee  or  much  shallower,  at  least, 
than  in  the  healthy  one.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 
The  impediment  to  walking  may  be  so  slight  that  the  children  may 
go  about  for  weeks  or  months  limping  a  little,  and  make  so  little 
complaint,  that  the  parents  are  not  led  until  late  to  consult  a  sur- 
geon ;  this  is  generally  not  done  until  the  joint,  after  some  unusual 
exertion,  has  become  more  painful  and  begun  to  swell.  The  swelling, 
which  was  scarcely  observable  at  first,  is  now  more  easily  recognised 
and  the  knee-joint  is  uniformly  round  and  very  painful  on  pressure. 
If  we  assume  that  no  treatment  is  adopted  at  this  period,  but  the 
disease  left  to  run  its  course,  the  state  of  things  will  be  about  the 
following  :  the  child  drags  itself  about  perhaps  for  some  months 
longer,  then  a  time  comes  at  which  it  ceases  to  walk ;  it  wants  to 
lie  down  constantly  because  the  joint  is  very  painful ;  the  latter 
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IV  grnJunlly  assumes  more  and  more  an  angular  position,  espe- 
cially after  every  subacute  exacerbation.  Single  parts  of  the  joints 
now  become  especially  painful  on  the  outer  or  inner  aide,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  the  knee ;  at  one  of  these  points  distinct  fluctuation  pre- 
sents itself,  the  skin  there  becomes  red,  and  suppuration  finally 
occurs  from  within  oulwarils,  which  perforates  the  skin  after  some 
months ;  thin  pus  is  discharged,  mixed  with  fibrinous,  cheesy  Uakea. 
The  pain  now  becomes  less  severe,  and  the  general  condition  im- 
proves ;  but  this  improvement  does  not  last  long — a  fresii  abscess 
is  soon  formed,  and  so  things  go  on.  In  the  mean  time,  from  two 
to  three  years  have  perhaps  passed,  the  general  health  has  suffered 
coa'iderabiy,  and  the  child,  which  was  formerly  healthy  and  strong, 
is  now  pale  and  thin,  and  the  successive  abscesses  are  not  unfre- 
quently  accompanied  or  followed  by  fever.  With  the  development 
of  each  fresh  abscess  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever  occurs,  which 
weakens  the  patient  more,  the  appetite  decreases,  digestion  becomes 
sluggish,  diarrhcca  supervenes,  and  the  emaciation  increases  from 
week  to  week. 

The  disease  may  even  now,  althougli  rarely,  spontaneously  run  a 
retrograde  course;  more  frequently  it  progresses,  and  causes  death 
from  exhaustion,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  suppuration  and 
continuous  hectic  fever.  If  a  recovery  is  about  to  take  place,  tho 
fallowing  signs  thereof  present  themselves:  tbe  suppuration  decreases, 
the  fistular  openings  contract,  the  general  condition  improves,  the 
appetite  returns,  &c.  Eventually  the  listulffi  beal,  but  the  joint 
remains  fixed  at  an  angle  or  bent  or  distorted,  but  free  from  pain, 
Knd  the  patient  escapes  with  life  and  a  stiff  Joint.  This  termination 
of  suppuration  of  a  joint  in  anchylosis  is  the  most  favorable  one 
posaible  in  a  severe  case ;  the  anchylosis  itself  may  be  complete  or 
incomplete,  i.e.  the  joint  may  be  entirely  immovable,  or  movable 
to  a  slight  extent.  The  whole  |jrocess  will  probably  have  occupied 
from  two  to  four  years.  To  the  list  of  the  local  phenomena  I  must 
add  that  certain  muscles  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  each  joint  gra- 
dunlly  become  permanently  contracted ;  these  arc  generally  the 
flexors,  in  the  hip-joint  also,  in  some  cases,  the  abductors  and 
rotators,  by  means  of  which  the  patient  places  the  joint  in  a  perma- 
nent position  which  cnases  no  pain  or  the  smallest  possible  amount 
thereof.  I'hcec  pathological  positions,  which  become  dcvclo|>cd  to 
[  I  greater  or  le»s  extent  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  individual 
•e,  may,  if  they  result  from  muscular  contraction  alone  and  are  not 
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of  too  long  standings  be  improved  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform ;  but  after  months  or  years^  shrinkings  occur,  first  in 
the  fascias,  afterwards  in  the  muscles,  which  can  only  be  torn 
through  under  chloroform  with  the  aid  of  considerable  force.  After 
long  non-use  of  an  extremity,  the  muscles  eventually  become  highly 
atrophic  from  fatty  degeneration  and  cicatricial  shrinking.  The 
capsule  of  the  joint  also,  which  had  been  much  infiltrated  and 
swollen,  as  well  as  the  accessory  ligaments,  shrink  up  on  that  side 
of  the  joint  especially  towards  which  it  was  bent.  In  the  knee-joint^ 
therefore,  this  shrinking  will  be  greatest  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee. 

Comparatively  rare  are  cases  in  which  the  disease  commences  with 
a  sero-suppurative  effusion  into  the  joint  (catarrh,  blenorrhoic  syno- 
vitis) ;  I  have  seen  this  predominantly  in  tubercular  subjects.  The 
symptoms  are  then  at  first  those  of  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joints, 
but  the  joint  is  painful  and  its  function  more  impaired.  Ostitis  and 
periostitis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint  not  unfrequently  gives 
rise  to  synovitis.  One  or  the  other  side  of  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  or  of  the  tibia,  or  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  or  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  becomes  painful ;  the  pain  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time  concentrated  upon  a  certain  point,  then 
doughy  oedema  occurs,  followed  by  an  abscess.  The  joint  some- 
times remains  for  many  months  quite  intact  in  its  function  until  the 
suppuration,  sometimes  accompanied  by  acute  inflammatory  symp- 
tomes,  makes  its  way  into  the  joint,  and  the  same  course  of  things 
as  described  above  is  observed.  In  many  cases,  these  abscesses 
always  remain  periarticular  and  heal  before  perforation  of  the  joint 
takes  place.  This  often  leads  to  periarticular  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions, with  thoroughly  healthy  joints. 

Lastly,  the  bones  also  may  become  primarily  diseased  in  the  form 
of  ostitis  malacissans.  This  occurs  especially  in  weakly  individuals  in 
the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  and  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  The 
joints  then  frequently  remain  long  intact,  even  when  periosteal 
abscesses  with  great  oedema  and  freely  suppurating  fistulse  become 
developed.  In  cases  of  primary  disease  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  epiphyses,  muscular  contractions  occur  less  frequently  than  in 
primary  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  in  primary  sub- 
chondral ostitis. 

These  brief  sketches  may  serve  as  types  to  give  you  a  preliminary 
notion  of  the  disease  in  question  and  its  importance.  To  enable 
you  to  understand  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  present  itself. 
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I  consider  it  necessary,  however^  first  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
the  anatomical  coarse  of  things  in  these  diseases  of  the  joints.  We 
have  opportunities  of  observing  this  partly  in  resected  joints^  partly 
in  amputated  limbs^  partly  also  in  various  stages  in  the  post-mortem 
room.  I  have  occupied  myself  so  specially  with  this  subject  that  I 
am  in  a  position  to  give  you  an  exact  description  of  the  anatomical 
changes  from  original  investigations.  These  have  many  things  in 
common  in  all  cases^  &nd  from  what  you  already  know  concemiug 
chronic  inflammation  of  other  parts^  you  can  easily  imagine  a  priori 
that  it  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  question  again  of  a  variation  of 
the  old  story  of  serous  and  plastic  infiltration^  with  varying  degrees 
of  vascularity,  of  exuberant  growth^  and  of  decay,  &c. 

Let  us  first  examine  these  joints  in  various  stages  of  disease  with 
the  naked  eye.  We  will  begin  with  the  common  case  in  which  the 
process  commences  with  chronic  synovitis ;  we  first  observe  swelling 
and  redness  of  the  synovial  membrane ;  the  latter  is  already  changed 
in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  joint  and  in  the  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane; its  villi  are  thickened,  but  little  lengthened,  yet  very  soft 
and  moist.  The  entire  membrane  is  more  easily  distinguishable 
and  separable  than  in  the  normal  condition  from  the  firm  tissue  of 
the  capsule  upon  which  it  lies.  The  synovia  during  this  stage  is 
seldom  increased  in  quantity,  but  turbid  and  somewhat  similar  to 
mucous  pus.  These  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane  gradually 
become  more  marked ;  it  becomes  thicker,  more  oedematous,  softer^ 
redder ;  the  villi  have  grown  into  thick  rolls,  and  already  present 
here  and  there  the  appearance  of  spongy  granulations.  The  carti- 
lage loses  the  blueish  lustre  on  its  surface,  but  it  is  not  yet  visibly 
diseased.  The  synovial  outgrowths  now  begin,  however,  to  grow 
beyond  the  cartilage  at  the  sides,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  be- 
tween the  two  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces.  In  the  meantime 
the  capsule  of  the  joint  has  also  become  thickened  and  assumed  a 
nniform  lardaceous  appearance,  and  is  also  highly  oedematous ;  this 
swelUng  and  the  oedema  gradually  extend  also  to  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  and  the  skin.  Later  on  the  changes  in  the  cartilage 
occupy  our  attention  chiefly ;  the  exuberant  growths  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  gradually  spread  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  mass  of 
granulations  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  cover  it 
completely,  lying  upon  it  like  a  veil  (Fig.  103) ;  if  we  endeavour  to 
remove  this  veil,  we  find  it  very  firmly  attached  at  some  points  by 
means  of  prolongations  which  these  exuberant  growths  have  pushed 
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into  the  cartilage,  and  which  may  best  be  compared  to  the  roots 
which  a  shoot  of  ivy  throws  into  the  ground,  or  to  the  formation  of 

Fig.  103. 


Diagrammatic  section  of  a  knee-joint  (the  interarticular  cartilages  arc  left  out, 
the  cartilages  of  the  joint  shaded)  with  granular  inflammation  in  it ; 
a,  a,  fibrous  capsule ;  b,  lig.  cruciata ;  e,  femur ;  d,  tibia ;  e,  e,  fungous, 
exuberant  synovial  membrane  growing  into  the  cartilage,  at  /  into  the 
bone ;  at  ff,  isolated  exuberant  granulation  in  the  bone  at  the  boundary 
between  bone  and  cartilage. 

pannus  upon  the  cornea  (synovitis  hyperplastica  Isevis  sen  pannosa, 
Hueter).  These  roots  not  only  increase  in  length,  however,  but 
also  spread  out  and  gradually  consume  the  cartilage,  which  appears, 
on  the  removal  of  the  veil  of  exuberant  fungous  growth,  at  first 
rough  here  and  there,  then  full  of  holes,  but  later  on  it  disappears 
altogether,  and  the  exuberant  fungous  growth  then  extends  into  the 
bone  and  begins  to  consume  it ;  granular  caries  becomes  developed 
in  the  form  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted.  The 
bone  subsequently  becomes  absorbed,  as  already  known  to  you,  by 
the  chronic-inflammatory  new  growth,  and  you  thus  have  the  tran- 
sition and  connection  of  granular  inflammation  of  the  joints  with 
caries.  The  diseased  process  advances  sometimes  more  at  one  pointy 
sometimes  at  another;  one  condyle  of  a  joint  may  be  almost  entirely 
consumed  while  another  may  still  have  retained  a  portion  of  its 
cartilaginous  surface.  As  regards  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
changed  synovial  membrane,  they  may  also  become  developed  to 
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'Cfxcess  outwards  towards  the  capsule ;  the  latter,  the  subcutaneous 
-cellular  tissue,  and  the  skin  become  converted  here  or  there  into  a 
mass  of  fungous  granulations,  and  thus  openings  outwards  and 
^stulse  are  formed,  which  communicate  either  directly  with  the  joint 
or  with  a  synovial  sac. 

We  will  pause  here  a  moment  to  consider  what  we  observe  with 
^he  microscope  in  the  diseased  parts;  concerning  this  I  can,  at 
least,  give  you  some  fresh  information.  The  normal  synovial  mem- 
brane consists  of  loose  connective  tissue,  with  a  moderately  extensive 
network  of  capillary  vessels,  which  forms  a  complication  of  loops  in 
the  tufts ;  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  found  a  simple  layer 
of  endothelium  with  flat  polygonal  cells,  as  on  most  of  the  serous 
membranes.  The  tissue  of  the  membrane  gradually  becomes  occu- 
pied by  cells,  and  at  the  same  time  softer ;  it  also  loses  its  tense 
fibrous  character,  and  the  vessels  become  dilated  and  considerably 
increased  in  number.  The  endothelium  perishes  as  an  isolated 
layer  of  flat  cells ;  its  place  is  taken  by  small,  round,  newly- formed 
oelis,  which  soon  blend  with  the  tissue  of  the  synovial  membrane  in 
a  state  of  continuous  transformation,  and  are  then  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable as  a  separate  layer.  The  synovial  membrane  gradually 
loses  entirely  it^  former  structure  from  the  constantly  progressing 
plastic  infiltration;  the  connective  tissue,  occupied  by  countless 
new  cells,  gradually  becomes  homogeneous,  and,  from  the  steadily 
increasing  vascularisation,  the  tissue  now  thoroughly  resembles 
histologically  that  of  the  granulations.  In  these  spongy  granula- 
tions are  formed  here  and  there  small  white  nodules,  which  behave 
partly  like  mucous  tissue,  and  consist  partly  of  pus  cells  and  giant 
•cells.  In  an  anatomical  sense  there  is  no  objection  to  calling  these 
nodules  '^  tubercles  "  (Koster),  but  we  must  at  present  hesitate  to 
regard  them  already  as  the  expression  of  that  form  of  disease  to 
which  the  name  "  tuberculosis  "  has  hitherto  been  confined.  Entirely 
similar  processes  go  on  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,  especially  at 
those  points  at  which  it  is  covered  with  the  granulo-fungous  exube- 
rant growth.  The  cartilage-cells  are  beginning  to  subdivide  rapidly 
while  the  hyaline  intercellular  substance  melts  and  becomes  dissolved. 
If  you  cut  from  the  surface  of  such  a  changed,  perforated  cartilage 
a  piece  horizontally,  you  will  always  find  in  the  circumference  of 
the  defects  a  number  of  cartilage-cells  in  a  state  of  exuberant  growth, 
which  is  naturally  combined  with  disappearance  of  the  cartilaginous 
substance.     At  the  points  at  which  the  cartilage  has  thus  become 
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the  cxHlieraiiee  "f  the  cells  in  the  Uavcrsian  canals.     But  I  must 
ri'UinTk  here  alread}'  that  forms  arc  also  sometimes  obaerred  in  the 
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rtilage,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  c&rtilage-celU  alao  some- 
times take  very  little  part  in  the  exuberant  cell  growtlij  so  that  we 
must  rather  assume  the  existence  of  a  passive  absorption  of  tlie 
cartilaginous  substance  by  the  exuberant  synovial  growth.  Whether, 
through  multiplication  of  tile  cartilage- cells,  movable  pus-cells  are 
also  formed,  is  doubtful.  In  peracute  ostitis  aud  synovitis  (panar- 
thritia)  the  cartilage  may  also  become  necrotic  and  breat  up  into 
plates  and  shreds  before  its  cellular  elements  have  reached  the 
exuberant  stage,  as  happens  also  in  the  cornea  in  peracute  panoph- 
thalmia. As  regards  tlie  histological  changes  in  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  and  in  the  accessory  ligaments,  these  consist  in  serous  and 
plastic  infiltration,  which  only  attains  a  high  degree  at  a  few  points, 
but  leads,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue, 
vhich  presents  to  tlie  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  lardaceons 
thickening. 

If  the  disease  commences  in  the  bone  alone,  or  if  the  bone  soon 
becomes  implicated,  it  may  happen  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
exuberant  fungous  growth  in  the  synovial  membrane,  a  similar 
growth  becomes  developed  independently  beneath  the  cartilage  at 
the  boundary  line  between  it  and  llie  bone  (Pig.  103),  which  com- 
municates later  on  with  that  coming  from  above,  so  that  the  cartilage 
lies  partly  movable  between  the  upper  and  lower  layer  of  granula- 
This  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  especially  in  the  joints  of 


finbchondral  granular  ostitis  of  the  talus.    Breaking  through  of  tlie  o 
rant  granuUtions  into  the  joint.    Magnified  10  times,    a,  cartilage ;  t. 
■nsBBCs  of  ftranuUtion ;  e,  normal  bone  with  medulla. 

the  hip,  elbow,  and  foot;    the   cartilage   becomes  so  comj)leleIy 
«^anited  by  this  primary  osdtu  of  the  extremities  of  the  hones. 
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or  subchondral  caries^  that  it  can  be  drawn  off  apparently  tolerably 
intact  from  the  often  highly  vascular  soft  bone  beneath  it.  That 
inflammation  of  a  joint  may  be  caused  by  acute  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis  has  been  stated  already;  the  inflammation  then  spreads 
from  the  periosteum  to  the  capsule  of  the  joints  and  thence  to  the 
synovial  membrane ;  the  anatomical  changes  are  the  same  as  those 
described  above.  The  infiltrations  which  we  often  meet  with^  for 
instance^  on  the  back  of  the  foot^  about  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons^ 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  malleoli^  are  sometimes  entirely 
independent  affections  of  the  periosteal  and  peritendinous  cellular 
tissue,  but  their  occurrence  is  often  the  result  of  ostitis  of  the 
carpal  bones.  Also,  if  an  acute  traumatic  inflammation  of  a  joint, 
or  a  spontaneous  acute  suppurative  synovitis,  passes  into  the  chronic 
stagCj  the  same  anatomical  changes  occur  as  were  described  in  con- 
nection with  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints.  Traumatic  peri- 
ostitis in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  may  equally  induce 
inflammation  of  the  joints  themselves  if  the  suppuration-nests  burst 
into  them  ;  the  same  may  occur  from  chronic  exuberant  granulations^ 
in  the  capsule,  e,g*  the  remains  of  ill-managed  distortions  of  the 
joints. 

Of  great  influence,  especially  for  the  external  form  of  the  diseased- 
joints,  is  the  question  how  far  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  joint  participate  in  the  inflammation ;  if  the 
capsule  is  much  implicated,  the  joint  will  become  uniformly  swelled 
and  round.  This  swelling  is  further  increased  considerably  by  the 
formation  of  osteophytes,  which  occupy  the  ends  of  the  bones.  These 
will  be  the  more  extensive  the  more  the  capsule  of  the  joint  and  the 
periosteum  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  affected,  and  the  more 
exuberant  and  productive  the  process  is  generally.  While  the 
condyles  and  the  sockets  of  the  joint  are  becoming  destroyed  from 
within,  new  bone  forms  externally,  as  you  have  already  learnt  in 
connection  with  chronic  ostitis.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  occur  in  which 
no  osteophytes  are  formed.  For  caries  of  the  joints  another  name 
is  sometimes  used  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  namely 
arthrocacia  ;  this  word  is  combined  with  the  names  of  the  different 
joints,  and  thus  we  have  gonarthrocacia,  coxarthrocacia^  omarthro- 
caeia,  &c.  Rust  wrote  a  book  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints  to 
which  he  gave  the  frightful  name  Arthro-cacology,  of  which  yoa 
need  not  take  any  further  notice.  I  mention  it  merely  as  a  curiositjc^ 
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which  dales  from  a  time  at  which  also  all  knowledge  of  tlie  diseases 
of  the  eye  consisted  chiefly  in  learnbig  by  heart  the  dreadful  Greek 
names,  a  time  which,  fortunately,  now  lies  fyr  behind  us.  It  is  a 
point  of  great  importance  how  much  Iho  mnscles  are  implicated  in 
a  given  case  of  tumor  albns ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  in- 
flamed joints,  and  often  very  extensively,  the  contractile  substance 
in  the  primitive  fibres  wastes,  generally  after  previous  fatty  degene- 
ration, and  the  diseased  limb  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  some  [lalientfi  than  in  others.  The  more  it  wastes 
the  more  striking  becomes  the  apparent  enlargement  of  the  joint, 
which  is  often  found  not  to  he  very  considerable  on  comparing  it 
by  measuring  with  the  sound  one.  You  will  now  and  then  hear  and 
wad  of  enlargements  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  in 
tumor  albns,  but  the  expression  is  an  incorrect  one ;  the  bones 
never  swell  up  in  caries  of  the  joints.  If  they  appear  to  be  thick- 
cneil,  this  depends  upon  thickening  of  the  soft  parts  or  upon  the 
deposition  of  layers  of  osteophytes. 

A  fnither  ditt'erence  in  the  course  of  the  disease  of  the  joint  lies 
in  the  greaUr  or  leu  Itadeney  io  tuppuraiion  ;  abscesses  and  fistula: 
by  no  rneang  mcessarili/  form  a  part  of  inflammation  of  the  joints ; 
they  are  always  rather  incidentals.  You  alrejidy  know  concerning 
ostitis  granulosa,  that  it  not  unfrequently  runs  its  course  without 
BOpparation.  The  granulo-fnngous  inflammation  of  the  joints  is 
pretty  often  combined  with  such  an  ostitis  sicca ;  the  process  may 
go  on  for  years,  especially  in  otherwise  healthy  adults,  without  any 
formation  of  abscesses;  extensive  destruction  of  the  cartilage  and 
of  the  bones  may  take  place,  with  the  consequent  displacements 
already  spoken  of  in  connection  with  caries,  and  yet  not  a  drop  of 
pna  collect.  If  you  examine  the  granular  masses  in  the  joint  and 
ill  the  bone  in  such  a  case,  you  will  lind  them  firmer  than  usual, 
sometimes  of  au  almotit  cartilaginous  consistence,  similar  to  graau- 
lationa  about  to  shriuk  up  and  cicatrisu  and,  in  fact,  a  partial 
shrinking  does  occur  in  them,  although  the  exuberant  growth  and, 

lerewith,  the  destruction  of  the  bone,  often  continue;  such  a 
[process  is  related  to  cirrhosL^.     Suppuration  is,  therefore,  by  no 

leans  au  absolntely  certain  measure  of  the  spreading  of  the  process 
tin  the  bone ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mote  exuberant  the  growth  of 
the  granulations,  the  more  extensive  may  be  the  deslruction  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones.  The  disptacemfnt  of  the  honei, 
the  deformity  of  the  joints,  ia  the  most  important  indication  of  the 
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extension  of  the  process  in  the  bone  and  in  the  ligaments.  If, 
when  the  knee  is  diseased^  the  leg  b^ns  to  become  rotated  out- 
wards and  the  tibia  to  be  displaced  backwards,  a  large  portion  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint  is  generally  softened  or  destroyed;  if 
this  abnormal  position  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  we  may  also 
infer  with  great  probability  that  losses  of  bone  have  taken  place. 
In  very  many,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  in  most  cases,  fnngous  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  is  combined  sooner  or  later  with  suppura- 
tion ;  the  granulations  either  produce  the  pus  within  themselves, 
or  it  is  secreted  on  the  surface  of  a  synovial  sac  not  yet  greatly 
diseased.  Subacute  synovitis  sometimes  occurs  in  individual  sacs, 
whilst  another  part  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  still  intact,  a  third 
already  entirely  degenerated.  The  knee-  and  elbow-joints  are 
especially  disposed  to  such  defined,  independent  affections  of 
individivd  synovial  sacs,  which  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  by  small  openings  only.  Such  suppurations  are  then  for  the 
most  part  combined  with  acute  exacerbations  of  the  pain  and  with 
febrile  movements,  especially  if  the  abscess  bursts  outwards  and 
synovial  sacs  previously  but  little  involved  in  the  inflammation 
become  affected  acutely  or  subacutely.  Early  profuse  suppuration 
in  the  joint  is,  in  many  cases,  a  proof  that  the  synovial  membrane 
is,  as  yet,  hut  slightly  degenerated,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
pus  is  secreted  by  serous  membranes  in  the  stage  of  suppurative 
eatarrh.  The  pus  secreted  by  the  granulations  of  the  synovial 
membrane  is  generally  small  in  quantity  and  of  a  serous  or  mucous 
character.  The  state  of  things  may  be  different  if  the  suppuration, 
as  is  often  the  case,  becomes  settled  in  the  cellular  tissue  around 
the  joint  and  periarticular  abscesses,  which  may,  it  is  true,  exist 
quite  independently,  without  disease  of  the  joint,  supervene  upon 
the  fungous  disease  in  the  latter.  All  these  suppurations  acquire 
importance  from  the  circumstance  that  they  impair  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  partly  by  the  discharges,  partly  by  the 
fever. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  now  occupy  ourselves  briefly  with  the 
state  of  vitality  of  the  inflammatory  new  growth  and  the  anatomical 
consequences  resulting  from  it.  The  vitality  and  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  the  further  destinies  of  chronic  inflammatory  new 
formations  depend,  as  you  already  know,  very  much  upon  the 
general  constitutional  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  that  to 
«ach  an  extent  that  we  can  often  draw  conclusions  from  the  condi- 
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talitf  in  the  local  processes  coucemiug  the  general  state 
of  health  of  the  patient,  fungous  inflammatioa  of  a  joint,  with 
caries  sicca  and  a  disposition  to  cicatricial  shrinking  of  the  new 
growth,  will  generally  occur  in  othern-ise  healthy  individuals,  and 
in  such  cases  we  are  often  at  a  loss,  especially  when  taking  cold, 
OTer-exertioii,  or  a  mechanical  injury  of  any  kind  is,  perhaps, 
spoken  of  as  the  first  cause,  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  chronicity 
of  the  process.  The  most  luxuriant  production  of  spongy  granu- 
lations with  secretion  of  mucous  pus  is  also  met  with  in  tolerably 
healthy,  or  at  least  well-nourished  individuals,  and  in  stout,  scrofulous 
children,  also  as  the  chronic  continuation  of  an  acute  inflammation 
■of  the  joints  in  persona  who  had  been  quite  healthy  up  to  that 
time,  and  only  fell  into  an  ancemic  condition  from  the  loug  con- 
tinued suppuration.  A  strong  tendency  of  the  new  growth  to 
vappuntiire  wasting  or  even  to  molecular  decay  is  generally  a  sign 
of  faulty  nutrition;  thin,  stinkiug,  profuse  pus,  with  extensive, 
ulcerative  destruction  of  the  skin,  and  fistulous  openings  which 
look  aa  if  they  had  been  cut  out  with  a  punch,  is  observed  in  in- 
flammation of  the  joints,  with  or  without  caries,  in  old  cachectic 
subjects,  in  ill-oourished  tubercular  subjects,  and  in  atrophic, 
•crofuloQs  children.  The  same  thing  may  happen  here  as  in  indo- 
ieut  caries;  the  new  growth  is  very  short-lived;  it  is  scarcely 
ibnned  before  it  undergoes  decay.  Thus,  together  with  the  caries, 
necrotic  processes  are  established,  e.g.  m  the  small  carpal  bones  or, 
more  rarely,  in  the  epiphyses,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  new  growth.  We  might  separate  this  atonic 
form  of  chrooic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joints  from  the 
fangous  form,  but  prefer  not  to  do  so,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  general  view,  on  the  other,  because  this  form  also 
Tcry  fre»|ueutly  begins  as  extreme  fungous  synovitis  and  passes 
later  on  only,  when  deficient  nutrition  occurs,  into  the  indolent 
form.  We  then  find  this  form  predominating  on  examination 
after  death,  and  should  overlook  entirely  the  earlier  condition  if  we 
did  not  take  advantage  of  opportunities  of  studying  it  in  resected 
utd  amputated  limbs. 

I  will  not  enter  further  here  into  the  anatomical  details,  which  it 
wonld  be  easy  to  do,  but  what  I  have  already  said  will  suffice  as  a 
^ide  in  each  individual  case.  It  is  not  impossible  to  group  the 
teHoub  modifications  of  these  processes  to  a  certain  extent  in  dis- 
Usui  classes,  and  to  analyse  them  separately,  but  this  does  not 
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appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  special  importance^  since  these  individoal 
forms  do  not  present  distinctly  either  setiological^  prognostic^  or 
therapentic  points  for  attack.  In  other  words^  if  you  have  formed 
a  correct  notion  of  the  anatomical  coarse  of  things^  and  always 
recall  to  mind  my  description  in  every  case  which  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  dead  body^  as  well  as  in  the  living 
subject^  in  resected  or  in  amputated  limbs,  &c.^  you  will  soon 
acquire  a  clear  comprehension  of  this  disease,  and  not  require  any 
further  systematisation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  presents 
itself. 

Of  the  cames  of  chronic  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints 
little  more  remains  to  be  said  beyond  what  you  already  know. 
The  scrofulous  diathesis  very  especially  disposes  to  it ;  acute  spon- 
taneous or  traumatic  inflammations  of  the  joints  (whether  the  latter 
are  caused  by  wounds,  contusions^  or  distortion)  sometimes  pass 
into  the  chronic  form.  Scrofulous  children  from  about  the  third 
year  of  life  have  a  very  special  tendency  to  these  affections  of  the 
joints ;  a  fall,  a  drag  upon  the  joint,  or  fatigue,  not  unfrequently 
furnishes  the  incidental  cause  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease. 
A  whole  series  of  cases  remain  in  which  we  are  unable  to  demon- 
strate any  local  or  general  causes.  Thus  I  have  met  strikingly 
often  in  Switzerland  with  very  atonic  forms  of  fungo-purulent 
inflammations  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities  in  old  people^ 
without  being  able  to  to  ascertain  any  cause  thereof  beyond, 
perhaps,  the  fatigue  arising  from  climbing  hills. 

The  coiirae  of  the  disease  in  question  varies  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner,  but  is  always  a  chronic  one  lasting  for  months, 
generally  for  several  years,  combined  frequently  with  pauses  or 
retrograde  formation,  then  again  with  exacerbations.  At  every 
stage  of  the  disease,  pauses  or  recovery  may  take  place,  and  in  its 
early  stages,  the  latter  may  be  complete,  i.e.  perfect  movability 
of  the  joint  may  be  restored  (though  this,  unfortunately,  is  very 
rare),  or  the  movability  is  partial  only,  i^.  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  stiffness  remains.  So  long  as  the  cartilage  does  not  be- 
come too  exuberant,  or  become  destroyed  from  below  by  a  new 
growth  proceeding  from  the  bone,  the  restoration  of  a  tolerable 
amount  of  motion  is  possible,  but  this  may,  of  course,  be  interfered 
with  by  cicatricial  shrinking  of  the  degenerated  synovial  membrane 
and  of  the  infiltrated  capsular  ligaments,  as  well  as  by  secondary 
contractions  of  the  muscles.    If  the  cartilage  is  partially  or  entirely 
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destroyed^  and  caries  has  set  in  gradually,  or  simultaneously  with 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  recovery  with  anchylosis  is  alone 
possible,  for  cartilage  does  not  form  again  here ;  the  granulationa 
of  the  opposed  cartilaginous  surfaces  gradually  blend  with  each 
other,  and  very  tense  adhesions  are  often  formed,  which  may  even 
become  ossified.  Whether  things  proceed  so  far^  whether  the 
destruction  of  the  joint  goes  on  continuously,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  individual  patient ;  treatment 
may  do  much  if  commenced  early,  and  the  patient^s  general  condi« 
tion  is  not  too  unfavorable.  The  extent  to  which  the  muscles 
become  implicated  also  varies  greatly ;  the  most  powerful  cause  of 
atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  met  with,  according  to  my  experience,  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  suppuration  of  the  joint  but  caries 
sicca  occurs^  and  in  which  the  affection  of  the  joint  proceeds  from 
primary  ostitis. 

Let  us  now  analyse  briefly  individual  symptoms.  Each  form  of 
this  disease  may  run  its  course  with  more  or  less  pain ;  upon  what 
this  depends  I  am  unable  to  tell  you ;  cases  occur  in  which  the 
bone  becomes  destroyed  to  a  great  extent  without  the  existence  of 
a  trace  of  pain,  others  in  which  there  is  very  severe  pain ;  the  more 
acute  exacerbations  with  development  of  fresh  abscesses  are  always 
rather  painful.  On  examining  the  fistulse  with  the  probe,  we  some- 
times come  upon  bone,  sometimes  not.  EeeUng  the  bone  or  not 
depends  upon  whether  it  is  covered  with  granulations  or  lying  quite 
free.  As  regards  this  point,  I  must  refer  you  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  connection  with  caries.  The  same  holds  good  for  the 
sensation  of  friction  in  diseased  joints ;  crepitation  is  only  of  value 
as  a  sign  of  caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  if  it  is 
present ;  if  absent,  it  furnishes  no  proof  for  the  later  stages  that 
the  bone  is  not  diseased.  The  deformity,  the  displacement  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  the  pathological  or  spontaneous 
luxations^  are  the  only  tolerably  certain  indications  of  the  amount 
of  destruction  of  the  bone.  We  can  only  be  deceived  here  if  the 
capsule  has  given  way  early  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  really  dis- 
located, a  rare  case,  but  one  which  has  been  observed  in  the  hip, 
and  may  possibly  occur  in  the  shoulder  also.  For  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  concerning  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  joint,  we  are 
almost  reduced  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  we  help  ourselves 
out  with  the  aid  of  the  aetiology,  and  especially  of  the  duration  of 
the  whole  process.    Profuse  suppuration  from  the  joint  itself  is 
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always  a  sign  that  either  a  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  not 
yet  entirely  degenerated^  or  that  large  abscesses  communicate  with 
the  joint ;  the  secretion  from  fungous  granulations  is  less  copious, 
and  for  the  most  part  serous  or  mucous.  For  the  degree  of 
destruction  of  the  cartilage  we  have  no  sure  signs.  To  add  any- 
thing special  concerning  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  its 
prognosis  would  only  lead  to  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
already^  in  which  you  have  all  the  means  for  forming  an  opinion 
completely  at  hand.  My  experience  has  taught  me  further  that  a 
alight  degree  of  swelling  of  the  joints  with  great  pain  and  early 
tttrophy  of  the  muscles  in  anaemic  children^  but  little  or  no  sup- 
puration^ indicates  primary  disease  of  the  bone  and  renders  the 
prognosis  most  unfavorable.  A  good  state  of  nutrition  is  the  chief 
ground  for  a  favorable  prognosis^  which  is  not  always  greatly  inter- 
fered with  by  early  and  even  extensive  suppuration 
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Treatment  of  tumor  albus.  Operative  measures.  Resections  of 
the  joints.  Critical  appreciation  of  these  operations  in  the  different 
ioitUs. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  treatment.  This  must^  as  in 
all  chronic  inflammations^  be  both  local  and  general^  and  the  latter 
must  be  the  more  relied  upon  when  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  most  marked.  Concerning  this  general  treatment  itself  nothing 
more  need  be  said  here^  as  the  main  points  in  it  are  already  known 
to  you.  The  state  of  nutrition  of  the  patient,  anaemia,  the  general 
hygienic  and  dietetic  conditions  in  which  he  lives,  must  be  the  chief 
points  of  attack  for  the  treatment.  It  is  your  duty  to  give  the  best 
advice  you  can  to  the  patient  in  this  respect,  but  you  will  soon  learn 
that  it  is  just  in  these  points  that  you  will  meet  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  and  that  your  advice  about  them  will  seldom  be  fol- 
lowed. We  are  especially  helpless  in  regard  to  the  worst  influences, 
namely,  hereditary  tendencies,  for  we  cannot  possibly  expect  that  a 
time  should  come  in  which  only  the  strongest  individuals  of  healthy 
families  shall  be  chosen  to  propagate  the  species,  and  all  weakly 
members  of  unhealthy  families  forbidden  to  marry. 

As  r^ards  the  local  treatment  and  its  results,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  in  general  the  more  efficient  the  more  acutely  the  disease 
run  its  course ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  not  difficult  to  overcome 
subacute  exacerbations  or  subacute  beginnings  of  the  process.  The 
remedies  mentioned  so  often  already  act  extremely  well  here :  strong 
ointments  of  nitrate  of  silver  (5  parts  to  40),  painting  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  flying  blisters,  ice,  hydropathic  wrappings,  slight  com- 
pression with  bandages.  To  this  must  be  added  absolute  rest  for  the 
joint,  which  can  only  be  attained  for  the  lower  extremities  by  con- 
stantly keeping  the  patient  quiet  in  bed.     I  have  no  personal 
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experience  as  yet  concerning  the  applicability  of  shampooing  at  the 
commencement  of  tumor  albus^  but  it  might  be  useful  if  employed 
cautiously.  I  cannot  help  fearing^  however^  that  if  practised  a  little 
too  violently  in  such  cases  it  might  promote  suppuration  where 
there  is  a  tendency  thereto^  and  would  therefore  advise  you  provi- 
sorially  not  to  adopt  this  mode  of  treatment  except  in  the  more 
indolent  cases.  If  the  process  does  not  improve  after  a  certain 
period  of  rest  and  th^  employment  of  the  above-named  remedies^  T 
know  of  no  better  means  than  the  application  of  continuous  moderat'e 
firesmre  upon  the  swollen  limb  by  means  of  a  firm  bandage,  generaUy 
a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  which  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  joint 
perfectly  still  in  a  proper  position.  We  may  allow  patients  to  go 
about  with  such  a  bandage  if  they  have  no  pain ;  a  stick  or  crutch^ 
according  to  the  amount  of  weakness  which  the  patient  feels  in  the 
diseased  leg^  serves  as  a  support.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use 
baths  at  this  period^  the  dressing  must  be  cut  open  longitudinally, 
taken  off  before  the  bath^  and  reapplied  after  it.  If  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  patient  admit  of  it  and  there  is  an  intelligent  and 
skilful  bandagist  at  hand^  the  dressing  may  be  replaced  by  various 
kinds  of  light  splint  apparatuses^  which  not  only  keep  the  diseased 
joint  at  rest^  but  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  relieve  it  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  Mechanical  skill  has  made  very 
satisfactory  progress  in  this  direction  also.  With  these  auxiliary 
means  we  may  allow  patients  with  disease  of  the  lower  extremities 
to  take  some  exercise  daily.  This  has  the  advantage  that  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  are  brought  somewhat,  at  least,  into  motion, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  become  so  much  atrophied.  We  must  not 
believe  that  in  consequence  of  wearing  plaster-of-Paris  dressings  or 
splints  for  a  considerable  time  stiffness  of  the  joint  must  always 
necessarily  result ;  the  contrary  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  namely, 
that  a  limb  which  admitted  of  very  little  motion  before  the  dressing 
was  applied  is  more  movable  after  its  removal  than  before.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  swelling  of  the  synovial  membrane  some- 
times undergoes  a  retrograde  process  beneath  the  dressing.  Before 
the  dressing  is  applied  the  limb  should  be  well  rubbed  with  mercu- 
rial or  nitrate  of  silver  ointment,  or  a  mercurial  plaster  put  on.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressings  in 
fungous  inflammations  of  the  joints  for  all  the  cases  running  a  very 
chronic  course ;  this  treatment  appears  very  insignificant,  but  is 
highly  efficient  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  means  at  our  dis- 
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posal  for  combating  this  disease.    I  can  assure  you  that  since  I 
have  carried  it  out  consistently  I  have  met  with  fewer  cases  of 
suppuration  and  formation  of  fistulse.     Even  if  there  is  distinct 
fluctuation,  you  must  still  apply  the  dressing ;  you  will  seldom  find, 
indeed,  that  these  abscesses  become  absorbed,  but  if  they  burst 
jpontaneously  under  the  dressings  which  the  patient  easily  recog* 
nises  by  the  soaking  of  the  latter,  this  occurs  more  easily  and 
nnobservedly,  without  any  increase  of  the  disease  or  pain,  than  with 
any  other  kind  of  treatment.    If  fistulse  form,  the  dressing  must  still 
be  employed,  but  it  must  be  cut  open  and  lined  afresh  with  wad- 
ding ;  it  must  be  removed  daily,  that  the  wound  may  be  cleansed, 
and  then  reapplied ;  the  general  strengthening  dietetic  treatment 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carried  out  consistently.     If  the  limb  is 
▼cry  painful  and  fistulse  exist,  perforated  dressings  should  be  used. 
I  have  by  this  means  sometimes  saved  limbs  with  a  fair  amount  of 
motion  and  favorable  position  which  presented  at  first  the  most 
unfavorable  prognosis,  and  have  indeed  frequently  myself  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  results  of  this  mode  of  treatment.    The 
extension  of  suppurating  or  otherwise  greatly  diseased  joints  must 
always  be  done  with  great  caution,  and  if  we  meet  with  resistance 
even  under  the  infiuence  of  chloroform,  should  never  be  carried  out 
completely  on  one  occasion,  but  only  so  far  as  is  feasible  without 
strong  pressure  upon  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones.     In 
cases  of  disease  of  the  knee  and  hip,  I  employ,  with  excellent  results, 
the  so  greatly  recommended  slow  extension  by  means  of  weights, 
and  sometimes  thereby  prepare  the  patients,  especially  if  children, 
for  the  application  of  the  dressing.     Yolkmann  has  recently  gained 
great  credit  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
joints  by  his  energetic  recommendation  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  dUtraciion-method,    lie  attaches 
especial  importance  to  the  circumstance  that  the  extension  lessens 
as  much  as  possible  the  pressure  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  upon 
each    other  produced  by  muscular  contraction  and  shrinking   of 
the  ligaments.     The  manner  in  which  the  extension  is  produced  is 
of  such  great  importance  for  the  practical   applicability  of  this 
method  that  I  must  advise  you  strongly  to  pay  especial  attention 
to  the  mechanism  employed  for  that  purpose  in  the  cliuique.   There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  method  is  more  efficacious  in  most  cases 
of  commencing  and  progressing  disease  of  the  joints  than  that  with 
plaster-of -Paris  dressings,  and  you  will,  therefore,  see  it  employed 
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especially  often  in  my  clinique;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  you  will  not 
always  persuade  patients  in  private  practice  to  adopt  at  once  the 
recumbent  position,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the   method   itself 
requires  so  much  careful  watching  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  that 
its  applicability  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat  lessened  thereby.    A 
very  ingenious  American  surgeon,  Taylor,  has  constructed  machines 
for  the  lower  extremities,  by  means  of  which  the  distraction  is 
effected  and  the  joint  unburdened,  while  the  patient  is  still  able  to 
go  about.    These  apparatuses  frequently  answer  extremely  well  but 
they  are  diflBcult  to  make,  and  the  employment  of  them  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.     All  the 
mechanical  aids  just  mentioned — plaster-of-Paris  dressings,  appara* 

tuses  for  support,  distraction-dressings,  Taylor's  machines require 

constant  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  wounds  by  friction  or  pressure,  or  evil  consequences 
from  displacement  of  the  apparatuses.     It  requires  inexhaustible 
patience  and  perseverance  to  ascertain,  in  children,  whether  the  ex- 
tension is  sufficient  or  too  powerful,  to  accustom  them  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  apparatuses,  to  pacify  the  over-anxious  parents  if 
the  child  cries  from  ill-humour  or  weariness,  to  obtain  obedience  at 
one  time   by  friendly  persuasion,  at  another  by  a  very  earnest 
manner,  and  to  prevent  them  from  displacing  the  apparatus  &c. 
It  very  seldom  happens  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is  carried  out 
consistently  in  private  practice,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly 
advise  its  being  done  in  hospitals  or  orthopaedic  institutions  at  least 
until  the  chief  dangers  of  curvature  are  obviated.     Perseverance  on 
your  part  and  on  that  of  your  patients  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  inflammations  of  the  joints.     Eepresent  from  the 
first  to  your  patients  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  process  which  will  go 
on  at  least  for  several  months^  perhaps  for  some  years,  and  that  the 
treatment  may  only  cease  when  the  limb  is  quite  free  from  pain  and 
strong  enough  for  use,  whether  with  or  without  motion.    As  regards 
indolent  abscesses,  I  advise  you  once  more  only  to  open  them  if  you 
intend  to  operate  afterwards ;  if  this  is  impossible,  or  it  is  not  your 
intention  to  do  so,  wait  for  their  spontaneous  bursting,  even  if  years 
should  be  required  therefor. 

If  I  have  hitherto  communicated  to  you  briefly  only  my  own 
maxims  for  the  treatment  of  fungous  inflammation  of  the  joints,  I 
must  not  omit  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  surgeons 
follow  different  therapeutic  rules.    We  still  meet  with  adherents  to 
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|pe  strictl;  dogmatic,  aotipblogistic  treatment,  sutgeons  who,  even 
,in  cbrooic  ioJlammations  of  the  joints,  occasionally  apply  leeches  or 
cupping-glasses,  or  employ  cold  applications  and  purgatives.  They 
afterwards  pass  on  to  cataplasms,  and  end  with  moxas  and  the 
ferrnm  candens.  If  the  disease  still  advances,  and  fistula-  have 
formed  here  and  there,  and  the  paticut  lias  become  very  auEcniic,  the 
indication  for  amputation  is  at  once  complete,  especially  if  crepi- 
tation can  be  detected  in  the  joint.  This  was  the  earlier  standpoint, 
tbe  results  were  favorable  or  unfavorable  as  we  choose  to  express  it; 
the  former  in  so  far  as  the  amputations  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, were  generally  made  pretty  early,  usually  turned  out  well. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  more  favorable  results  and  less  fre- 
quent indication  for  amputation  to  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  mechanical  conditions  in  tbe  treatment  of  diseases  of  tbe  joints, 
and  feel  certain  that  a  great  number  of  limbs  are  thereby  saved  in 
3  comparatively  useful  state  which  would  certainly  have  been  ampu- 
tated formerly.  As  regards  local  abstractions  of  blood  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  joints,  I  cau  by  no  means  recommend  them ;  they 
may  be  of  some  use  in  subacute  exacerbations  only,  but  we  possess 
much  better  remedies  in  such  cases,  which  have  no  ill  effects  result- 
ing from  them,  for  it  is  certainly  detrimental  to  take  blood,  and 
that  frequently  perhaps,  from  subjects  whom  disease  already  disposes 
to  Busemia.  Cold  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  great  advan- 
tage in  subacute  attacks  of  chronic  inHammations  of  the  joints ;  I 
employ,  by  Esmarcb's  advice,  ice  with  good  results  in  such  cases, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  keej)  a  patient  for  years  in  bed  in  the  same 
position  with  a  bladder  of  ice  oji  his  knee,  especially  if  be  has 
-little  pain  in  tbe  limb.  I  must  also  speak  of  the  employment  of 
I  coniinuoua  high  temperature  as  attained  by  carefully  appUed 
plasms,  warm  water  dressings,  cataplasms  of  hot  peat  (e.g.  in 
uizensbad),  or  mud  (in  Ofen,  I'ystian).  This  mode  of  treatment 
bay  be  indicated  if  the  course  of  the  process  is  an  extremely  indo- 
nt  one,  or  if  a  moderate  degree  of  stimulation  appears  desirable 
r  ill-looking  68tulous  cavernous  ulcers,  or  deficient  vascularity  in 
i  granulations  with  unhealthy  thin  secretion.  In  auy  case,  the 
r  degrees  of  temperature,  when  employed  at  alt,  must  not  be 
^t  op  too  long,  .because  they  otherwise  lose  their  effect  and, 
of  the  increased  action  you  wish  to  produce,  complete 
laxatioo  sets  in. 
You  may  conclude  from  the  effects  of  treatment  just  described 
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that  the  results  in  cases  of  fangoos  inflammation  of  the  joints  are^ 
in  general,  tolerably  favorable  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  stiffness  left  behind,  and,  above  all,  ifthe^ 
patient  conies  early  under  treatment.  There  remain,  however^  a 
long  series  of  cases  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  treatment, 
either  do  not  heal  at  all,  or,  after  an  improvement  of  short  dura- 
tion, undergo  exacerbations,  and  some  even  which,  after  completely 
healing,  suffer  relapses;  the  causes  of  this  lie  partly  in  the 
anatomical  condition  of  the  diseased  joint,  partly  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  Diseases  of  the  joints  of  the  hand  and 
foot  are,  for  anatomical  reasons,  the  most  unfavorable ;  on  account 
of  the  many  small  bones  and  joints  which  are  here  involved,  the 
process  is  generally  extremely  tedious;  the  disease  commehces^ 
perhaps  in  a  very  chronic  form  in  one  of  the  carpal  or  tarsal  joints, 
remains  for  a  long  time  stationary  there,  or  even  undergoes  par- 
tially a  retrograde  formation.  A  fresh  joint  now,  perhaps,  becomes 
affected ;  suppuration  sets  in  here  and  there ;  the  patient  becomes 
ansemic,  weak,  condemned  to  inaction  for  years,  and  finally  himself 
wishes  earnestly  to  have  amputation  performed  that  he  may  again 
feel  comparatively  well  after  such  long  suffering.  In  other  cases,  a 
cachectic  condition  soon  sets  in  which  runs  its  course  with  anaemia 
and  great  disturbance  of  digestion,  and  ends  with  lardaceous  disease 
of  the  internal  organs  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  so  that, 
with  such  general  constitutional  conditions,  a  cure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. If,  under  such  circumstances,  we  quietly  let  the  disease 
go  on,  the  patient  succumbs  sooner  or  later,  and  more  quickly  in 
proportion  as  the  affected  joint  is  larger  (the  knee  or  hip),  or  a 
greater  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  which  is  not 
nnfrequently  the  case.  There  are  two  ways  of  still  affording  help 
under  such  circumstances :  (i)  to  abandon  the  joint  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  life,  i,e,  to  amputate  the  limb ;  (2)  to  abandon  the  hope 
of  healing  the  joint,  to  cut  out  the  diseased  ends  of  the  bones  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  both  life  and  the  limb,  i,e,  to  perform  resec- 
tion of  the  diseased  joint. 

If  we  compare  these  two  means  a  priori  with  each  other,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  prefer  resection  to  amputation,  and, 
in  principle,  this  is  quite  correct ;  modern  surgery  is  justly  proud 
of  the  development  of  resections  of  the  joints.  Many  unfavorable 
circumstances  may,  however,  exist  which  nevertheless  induce  us  to 
give  the  preference  in  a  given  case  to  amputation ;  the  chief  of 
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these  is  the  extent  to  which  the  general  health  of  the  patient  has 
suffered.  After  resection  of  a  joint  we  have  a  large  wound  with 
two  sawn  surfaces  remaining,  which,  in  any  case,  will  suppurate  for 
weeks,  and  sometimes  for  months.  Suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  suppurative  periostitis 
and  necrosis,  or  even  caries  of  the  sawn  surfaces  may  supervene,  all 
things  which  the  patient  may  perhaps  overcome,  but  which  at  all 
event  require  time  and  strength.  If,  therefore,  the  loss  of  power 
in  weakly,  cachectic  individuals  indicates  the  necessity  for  operative 
interference,  amputation  is  often  a  more  certain  means  of  saving  life 
than  resection.  The  preservation  of  life  must  always  rani  higher 
mth  the  surgeon  than  that  of  the  limbs.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
decide  whether  the  patient  can  bear  resection  and  its  consequences 
well.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  general 
way,  and  may  be  difficult  even  in  an  individual  case ;  we  possess  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  resisting  disease.  We  have  to 
examine  whether  the  patient  has  simply  become  greatly  emaciated, 
ansemic,  and  weak  from  the  drain  upon  his  system,  or  whether  more 
deeply  seated  affections  of  internal  organs  exist.  In  the  latter  case 
amputation  will  be  preferable  if  it  is  not  too  late  even  for  this,  for 
it  is  self-evident  that  we  must  not  operate  upon  atrophic  children 
with  disease  in  several  joints,  indolent  abscesses,  diarrhcea,  aphthse, 
&c.,  or  in  individuals  with  tubercular  cavities  in  the  lungs,  in  patients 
with  indurated,  lardaceous  liver  or  spleen,  any  more  than  in  old, 
altogether  wasted  (marantisch)  people.  We  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves in  such  cases  concerning  the  impotency  of  our  art.  We  have 
further  to  consider  what  operation  will  least  endanger  life.  This  is 
a  question  which  does  not  admit  of  a  general  answer.  We  must 
take  into  considerstion  the  particular  joints  which  we  propose  to 
resect,  and  compare  the  operation  with  the  amputation  which  might 
become  necessary  in  the  case  in  question.  In  caries  of  the  shoulder^ 
joint  resection  is  less  dangerous  than  exarticulation  of  the  arm  at 
the  shoulder ;  the  same  holds  good  for  the  hija-joint.  Exarticula- 
tion of  the  leg  at  the  hip  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  operations; 
resection  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  young  subjects  is  not  very 
dangerous.  In  the  case  of  the  shoulder  and  hip,  therefore,  exarti- 
culation on  account  of  caries  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;.  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  is  whether  the  general  condition  of  the  patieni; 
is  such  that  we  may  let  the  disease  run  its  course,  or  whether  we 
ahould  cot  short  the  process  by  means  of  resection.    In  the  most 
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favorable  case  of  spontaneous  healings  anchylosis  in  a  bad  position 
will  follow ;  if  the  cure  takes  place  after  resection,  the  extremity 
generally  remains  movable  at  the  shoulder  or  hip,  and  the  limb  is^ 
in  favorable  cases,  tolerably  useful.  These  chances  speak  strongly 
in  favour  of  resection,  especially  in  the  shoulder-joint ;  we  might 
here  even  decide  pretty  early  in  favour  of  resection  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  the  patient  quickly  and  well.  As  regards  the  hip,  there 
is  one  serious  objection  to  the  resection  of  this  joint ;  we  cannot 
remove  at  all  or  to  a  very  insufficient  extent  only  the  acetabulum^ 
which  is  generally  also  affected.  The  resection,  when  the  joint  is 
greatly  diseased,  remains  incomplete;  slighter  degrees  of  disease 
heal  without  operation. 

Much  more  favorable,  perhaps  most  so  of  aU,  are  the  experiences 
recorded  for  the  etboto-joint.  The  resection  of  this  joint  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  amputation  of  the  upper  arm ;  after  resection  we 
generally  have,  in  favorable  cases,  a  tolerably  useful  joint,  after 
spontaneous  healing,  almost  always  anchylosis.  Here  the  choice  is 
easier ;  we  shall  more  readily  decide  in  favour  of  resection  of  the 
elbow-joint,  not  because  the  operation  was  necessary  on  account  of 
serious  danger  to  life,  for  caries  of  this  joint  only  threatens  to  prove 
fatal  when  the  disease  goes  on  very  long^  but  because  it  offers  the 
chances  of  a  movable,  useful  joint  in  a  shorter  time,  with  compara- 
tively little  danger  to  life,  while  the  expectant  treatment  generally 
ends,  after  some  years,  in  anchylosis.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  saw  out  anchylosed  joints  to  form  movable  false  ones.  I 
should  not  recommend  this,  for  the  experiences  concerning  the  use- 
fulness of  arms  with  resected  joints  have  shown  that  the  false  joints 
formed  after  the  operation  often  become  looser  and  looser  in  the  course 
of  years,  so  that  the  limb  operated  upon  eventually  remains  less  useful 
than  we  had  previously  assumed  it  would  be.  Unfortunately,  we 
cannot  feel  certain  of  the  final  result  in  reference  to  the  usefulness 
of  a  resected  extremity,  although  we  can  do  much  for  its  improve- 
ment by  means  of  artificial  supports,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  elec- 
tricity. Very  different  is  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  knee-joint; 
the  resection  of  that  joint  is  a  more  dangerous  operation  than  the 
resections  of  joints  hitherto  mentioned,  and  about  equals,  in  that 
respect,  the  deep  amputations  of  the  thigh.  After  resection  of  the 
knee-joint,  all  we  hope  to  attain  is  anchylosis,  which  also  results 
from  spontaneous  healing  of  the  joint.  This  operation,  therefore^ 
since  it  does  not  effect  more,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  danger. 
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than  what  majr  also  be  effected  bj  non-operative  snrgical  treatment 
if  the  process  comes  to  ft  standstill,  must  onlj  be  undertaken  when 
necessar;  for  tbe  saving  of  life ;  hitherto  I  have  but  seldom  deter- 
mined upon  an  operation  on  account  of  caries  of  the  knee-joint, 
whether  amputation  or  resection ;  only  wheu  cverj  kind  of  treat- 
ment baa  remained  useless  for  years,  and  the  patient  has  become 
emaciated  aud  aulFers  greatly,  can  there  be  any  question  of  ampu- 
tation, or  in  the  case  of  old  people  in  whom  the  cure  of  highly 
developed  caries  of  the  knee-joint  is  improbable.  A  resection 
can  only  be  performed  with  success  in  young  subjects  with  a 
good  constitution;  it  is  generally  only  a  means  of  accelerating 
the  healing  process  in  cases  in  which  the  chances  are  comparatively 
good. 

These  are  ray  personal  views,  which  become  constantly  more 
confirmed  the  greater  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  knee-joint 
which  I  see  heal  spontaneously.  I  have  already  seen  many  children 
die  from  coxitis,  and  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  recommeud  resection 
of  the  hip-joint,  altbough  the  reaults  of  my  own  operations  for  it 
have  not  hitherto  been  favorable ;  after  caries  of  the  knee-joint  I 
have  seen  old  and  wasted  people  and  individuals  with  tubercles  in 
the  lungs  aud  large  cavities  die,  but  more  rarely  children.  Other 
Burgeons  bold  very  different  views  on  this  subject,  aud  in  Euglaud 
especially  resection  of  the  knee-joint  is  thought  so  highly  of  that 
the  ojieration  is  performed  very  frequently  there,  and  in  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  Many  Germiin  surgeons  will,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me  on  this  point ;  others  occupy  a  middle  position,  and  judge  more 
favorably  of  resections  of  the  knee-joint  after  a  few  suth  operations 
have  proved  successful.  I  was  formerly  directly  opposed  to  this 
operation,  but  bave  changed  my  opinion  somewhat  after  a  series  of 
favorable  results  obtained  by  me  with  it  during  the  last  few  yeais. 
If  we  select  for  operation  cases  which  offer  favorable  chances,  and 
do  not  operate  iu  doubtful  or  unfavorable  ones,  we  shall  not  operate 
often,  but  generally  with  success,  and  shall  of  course  cure  but  few 
by  this  means.  An  entirely  analogous  state  of  things  exists  in 
reference  to  many  of  the  great  operations ;  if  we  have  some  expe- 
rience, and  don't  mind  sending  out  most  of  our  cases  uncured,  and 
if  we  inlcrest  ourselves  especially  for  the  more  favorable  cases,  we 
shall  soon  get  the  reputation  of  very  successful  operators  ajid 
eui^eons. 

We  DOW  como  to  the  uriti-joinl ;  the  resection  of  this  joint  « ill 
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consist^  in  most  cases>  in  the  extirpation  of  all  the  carpal  bones  and 
the  sawing  off  of  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius^  perhaps 
also  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  I  have  per- 
formed this  operation  several  times,  partly  with  brilliant  success ; 
the  hand  became  perfectly  movable  again^  the  fingers  useful.  Two 
of  the  female  patients  were  sempstresses,  and  both  of  them  followed 
their  occupation  as  before.  A  third  and  fourth  patient  unfortu- 
nately lost  patience ;  when,  after  resection,  the  wound  had  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  two  fistulse,  and  the  pain  had  ceased,  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  further  treatment ;  some  carious  points 
still  remamed  in  the  metacarpal  bones  which  ought  to  have  been 
extirpated,  after  which  the  result  would  doubtless  have  been  as 
good  as  in  the  other  cases.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  per- 
form resection  of  the  hand  more  frequently,  but  have  several  times 
been  defeated  by  the  determined  will  of  the  patient  to  have  the 
forearm  amputated.  It  must  appear  strange  that  a  patient  should 
not  willingly  consent  if  the  surgeon  proposes  to  him,  by  means  of 
a  tolerably  safe  operation,  such  as  resection  of  the  wrist-joint  is, 
to  save  the  hand.  I  was  always  obliged,  it  is  true,  to  remark  that 
several  months  would  elapse  before  the  hand  healed,  that  the  patients 
might  not  expect  more  than  our  art  can  do,  and  received  the 
answer  that  they  could  not  wait  so  long;  they  had  already  been 
without  the  use  of  the  hand  for  four,  five,  to  eight  years,  and  always 
suffered  pain ;  they  were  tired  of  treatment,  and  had  decided  upon 
having  the  hand  removed,  for  which  reason  they  would  not  enter 
anew  upon  a  long  course  of  treatment.  I  have  told  you  this  that 
you  may  see  what  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  surgeon, 
however  honestly  he  may  strive  to  do  the  best  for  his  patients.  By 
no  means  are  all  cases  of  caries  of  the  wrist-joint  fitted  for  resec- 
tion; before  any  considerable  destruction  of  the  bones  has  taken 
place  we  should  not  decide  upon  an  operation,  even  although  we 
can  predict  that  caries  of  the  wrist-joint  especially  seldom  heals 
spontaneously  with  movability.  Caries  of  that  joint  is  altogether  in- 
frequent in  comparison  with  gonarthrocacia  and  coxarthrocacia,  and 
occurs  especially  seldom  in  children,  but  more  frequently  in  adults. 
The  reason  why  healing  occurs  with  so  much  difficulty  lies  partly 
in  the  local  circumstances,  as  has  been  mentioned  already.  More- 
over, there  are  so  many  tendons  about  the  hand,  the  sheaths  of 
which  almost  all  become  involved,  and  that  often  to  a  great  extent; 
the  fingers  remain  stiffly  extended,  and  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
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the  radius  and  ulna  are  often  a£Pected^  though  perhaps  only  peri- 
ostitis exists  in  them.  The  softs  parts  about  the  wrist  are  generally 
perforated  by  a  great  number  of  fistulse^  and  even  destroyed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  so  that  the  favorable  conditions  for  resection 
are  thereby  lost.  In  cases  of  very  extensive  caries  of  the  hand,  with 
considerable  degeneration  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  therefore, 
^imputation  of  the  forearm  will  reassume  its  ancient  position.  The 
extraction  of  individual  carpal  bones,  or  the  sawing  off  of  the  end 
of  the  radius  alone,  seldom  serves  our  purpose.  I  have  seen  cases, 
it  is  true,  in  which  the  disease  was  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the 
carpal  bones;  these  had  become  necrotic,  and  the  process  had 
stopped  there.  I  extracted  the  bones,  and  healing  took  place  very 
quickly  in  one  case ;  the  patient  had  been  sent  to  me  to  have  the 
hand  amputated,  and  was  very  glad  when  I  was  able  to  tell  him 
after  the  first  examination  that  amputation  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  These  cases  are  rare,  however ;  in  general  the  diseased  process 
goes  on  and  cannot  be  checked  by  the  removal  of  individual  bones 
more  seriously  affected.  On  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
total  resection  of  the  wrist-joint  is  not  performed  often  enough,  and 
-that  it  is  an  operation  which,  according  to  my  observations,  deserves 
the  greatest  attention  of  surgeons.  We  may  correctly  apply  to  this 
operation,  as  well  as  to  similar  operations  in  the  foot,  of  which  we 
shall  have  to  speak  presently,  an  argument  which  has  incorrectly 
been  applied  to  resections  in  general,  viz.  if  the  resection  does  not 
bring  about  the  termination  of  the  local  process  of  disease,  amputa- 
tion always  remains  as  a  last  refuge.  This  holds  good  for  resections 
<A  the  hand  or  foot,  in  which  pysemia  is  seldom  to  be  feared,  but 
not  for  the  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  or  knee ;  if  these  operations  are 
not  successful,  and  suppuration  becomes  exhausting  or  pysemia 
supervenes,  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  more  from  amputations  or 
•€xarticulations. 

We  now  come,  lastly,  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  understand  thereby 
all  the  joints  of  the  tarsus,  as  well  as  the  tibio-tarsal  joint.  The 
state  of  things  closely  resembles  that  observed  in  the  wrist-joint. 
Although  caries  of  individual  bones  of  the  carpus,  e.g.  the  not 
uncommon  caries  necrotica  of  the  calcaneus,  heals  spontaneously 
in  the  course  of  time  almost  with  certainty,  especially  in  children, 
as  does  also  scrofulous  caries  of  the  fingers,  toes,  metatarsal  and 
metacarpal  bones,  caries  of  the  joints  of  the  foot  and  of  the  larger 
tarsal  bones  seldom  heals  spontaneously,  even  in  young  grown-up 
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people,  ind  scuedy  erer  in  old  subjects.  Openti?e  mterferenoe' 
win,  thoffKHe.  freqaentlj  be  indiciled  here  sooner  at  later,  and  a 
snpoficial  consideration  might  lead  to  the  bdief  that  there  wonld 
be  a  wide  field  for  resections  and  extirpations  of  bones.  Experience, 
bowerer,  has  furnished  two  reasons  against  too  wide  an  extension 
of  sndi  (operations  tar  caries  of  the  foot,  namdj  (i),  the  observation 
that  after  the  extirpation  of  one  bone  the  disease  rerj  frequently 
passes  to  another,  and  thus  no  complete  cure  is  effected ;  (2)  the 
circumstance  that  the  fool  must  alwars  retain  so  much  firmness  that 
the  patient  can  walk  upon  it.  We  maj,  therefore,  extirpate  the 
ossa  cuneiformia,  the  os  naTiculare  or  os  cnboideum,  or  eren  the 
talus  or  the  calcaneus,  but  to  remove  both  talus  and  calcaneus,  and 
ptfhaps  also  saw  off  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  would,  even 
it  heiiing  took  place,  leave  a  rather  useless  foot,  which  is  of  less 
value  than  a  good  amputation-stump.  The  cicatrices  which  take 
the  places  of  the  extirpated  hemes  shrink  up  in  time  venr  much,, 
and  if  a  certain  amount  of  bone  b  formed  in  this  cicatrix,  no  such 
regeneration  occurs  as  after  necrosis,  but  the  foot  contracts  greatlj 
at  the  point  where  the  bone  is  wanting,  and  is  thereby  bent  ai^ 
rendered  useless.  These  are,  therefore,  senous  obstacles,  in  addition 
to  which  a  good  stump,  such  as  remains,  for  instance,  afta  Syme's 
or  Pirogoff's  method  of  exarticulation,  is  often  quite  as  good  or 
safer  perhaps  for  walking  than  a  weak  bent  foot,  while  the  latter 
generaUv  requires  several  months,  the  former  six  to  eight  weeks.  In 
one  case  I  removed  ail  three  ossa  cuneiformia  and  the  os  cuboideum 
with  very  good  success,  and  in  other  cases  have  extirpated  the  talus  in 
boys :  the  tibia  there  articulated  with  the  calcaneus,  the  new  joint 
remained  movable,  and  the  patients  did  net  even  iimp  in  walking* 
Such  results  speak  str\>ngly  in  favour  of  these  operations.  Chi 
another  occasion  1  wished  to  remove  the  calcaneus  alone  on  account 
of  caries,  but  ic>und.  coatrarr  to  exjvctation.  the  talus  also  much 
diseased  fr>;>m  below,  and  was  thus  oblip^i  to  remove  the  latter  abo. 
The  resul:  was  most  unsaiisfaciorr ;  ;:.e  Touth  lav  for  six  months 

*  «  m 

in  the  warxi  mA  iherv  was  no  sisri  of  healir*;:.  I  then  took  off  the 
lec  low  down,  and  bealins:  took  pla*:e  bv  ihe  irst  intention.  Some 
weeks  hut  tbe  i^-eni  went  ou;  cured,  with  a  gocJ  wooden  leg, 
verv  clai  to  rave  cvx  rid  of  his  d'lseas^  :»t.  Above  all.  the 
extrezaeJy  favorable  r>?suiU  of  Pirv^^tTs  riirtbod  of  amputating 
cospete  stA>Kly  wi;h  resections  of  the  av.k  .e-joint,  and  I  believe 
that  expcriflKe  will  soon  decide  mc^re  gen  riiiy  than  at  pteseHL 
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against  the  too  great  extension  of  extirpation  of  the  tarsal 
bonesj  and  in  favour  of  amputation  in  cases  of  disease  about  the 
foot. 

Besections  of  the  joints^  which  have  come  so  much  into  favour 
during  the  last  thirty  years^  had  at  first  something  so  dazzling  about 
them  on  account  of  the  favorable  results  in  individual  joints, 
especially  in  those  of  the  elbow  and  shoulder^  that  the  performance 
of  them  may  here  and  there  have  been  carried  to  excess ;  this  is  the 
fate  of  everything  which  the  human  intellect  invents ;  now  only  are 
we  arriving  gradually  at  more  certain  indications  for  these  opera- 
tions. It  was,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  collect  data,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  resection  of  each  individual  joint  possesses 
a  very  different  value.  Although  I  will  by  no  means  assert  that 
these  data  are  already  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  I  believe  that  I 
have  given  you  in  what  I  have  said  above  a  correct  summary  of  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  general  tendency  now  is  less  to- 
attempt  the  formation  of  movable  false  joints  after  resections 
than  formerly,  but  more  frequently  to  be  content  with  bring- 
ing about  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  as  quickly  and  with  as 
little  suppuration  as  possible,  by  partial  removal  of  the  por* 
tions  of  bone  chiefly  affected  with  caries  by  Lister's  method  of 
treatment. 

There  is  one  remark  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  here  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  Since  the  patients  in  whom  resection  or 
amputation  had  been  performed  successfully  on  account  of  caries  ia 
the  Canton  of  Zurich  have  come  under  my  observation  frequently 
later  on,  I  have  seen  with  pain  that  many  of  them  who,  after  years 
of  suffering,  had  left  the  hospital  thoroughly  cured  and  in  good 
health,  returned  after  one  or  two  years  with  caries  in  other  bones, 
or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  often  not  to  leave  the  hospital  again» 
The  final  terminations  of  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints  are, 
unfortunately,  much  less  favorable  than  they  are  generally  assumed 
to  be.  Belapses,  even  in  joints  which  have  been  cured  with  anchy- 
losis for  years,  are  unfortunately  also  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Individuals  who  have  suffered  from  these  forms  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  joints  seldom  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  you  will  meet 
few  persons  over  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  with  anchylosis  after 
scrofulous  tumor  albus.     I  see  just  in  this  circumstance^further 
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evidence  that  these  diseases  are  connected  with  constitutional  states 
of  the  body,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  show  this  in  all  cases 
and  to  demonstrate  it  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard  all 
diatheses  and  djscrasias  as  the  useless  invention  of  the  older 
theorists. 


LECTURE    XXXVIII. 

B.  Chronic  serous  synovitis.  Hydrops  articulorum  cAronicus* 
Anatomy.  Symptoms.  Treatment.  Typical  recurring  hydrops 
genu.  Appendix.  On  chronic  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons^  of  synovial  hernia  of  the  joints ,  and  of  the  subcutaneous 
mucous  pouches, 

B.  On  chronic  serous  synovitis.     Hydrops  articulorum  chronicus. 

Hydrarthron. 

Thb  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  of  which  we  have  still  to 
speak  are  all  much  more  rare  than  the  already  described  granulo- 
foDgous  synovitis  with  its  consequences  and  combinations^  ostitis 
and  caries  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones.  The  follow- 
ing diseases  are^  all  taken  together,  scarcely  so  frequent  as  the 
former  ones,  and  are  in  so  far  to  be  put  in  contrast  with  the  fungo- 
suppurative  inflammations  of  the  joints  as  a  connected  group,  as  they 
never  lead  spontaneously  to  suppuration  except  when  repeated 
irritations  or  injuries  act  upon  them.  Tedious  and  distressing 
as  they  often  are  for  the  patient,  they  have  yet  no  connection  with 
the  most  serious  constitutional  aflfections,  such  as  tuberculosis  or 
lardaceous  disease,  and  therefore  seldom  prove  fatal.  They  are, 
moreover,  less  diseases  of  youth  than  of  middle  age. 

We  will  begin  with  the  simplest  of  these  forms,  chronic  serous 
synovitis  or  hydrops  chronicus  articulorum,  or  hydrarthron.  The 
disease  consists  in  an  abnormal,  rather  slowly  increasing  collection 
of  somewhat  thin  synovia;  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  very 
little  changed,  it  gradually  becomes  somewhat  thicker,  denser,  and 
the  connective  tissue  increases,  but  without  much  vascularity ;  the 
entire  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues  are  extremely  slight,  even 
when  the  disease  goes  on  long.  Many  surgeons  refuse  altogether 
to  classify  these  dropsies  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  similar  affections 
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of  the  mucous  pouches^  with  the  chronic  inflammations^  but  place 
them^  as  peculiar  diseases,  amongst  the  anomalies  of  secretion. 
This  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
chronic  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  membranes,  with  predominant  hyper- 
secretion, are  to  be  classed  with  the  chronic  inflammations ;  chronic 
dropsy  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  completely  analogous  to 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  chronic  dropsy  of  the  joints,  it  is  very 
frequently  a  relic  of  an  acute  hydrops  articuli  after  contusion,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  &c.,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  or  sometimes 
occurs  in  joints  which  had  previously  been  diseased  chronicaUy  and 
cured ;  in  many  cases,  however,  the  disease  commences  at  once  in  a 
very  chronic  form  and  remains  chronic.  Whether  gonorrhcea  has 
any  connection  with  this  disease  1  leave  an  open  question;  the  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  occurring  with  gonorrhoea  which 
I  have  seen  were  rather  of  a  subacute  kind. 

Hydrarthron  occurs  spontaneously  chiefly  in  young  men,  by  far 
most  frequently  in  the  knee,  and  often  on  both  sides ;  it  is  very 
rare  in  the  shoulder,  hip,  or  elbow;  I  have  never  seen  it  in  a 
genuine  form  in  other  joints.  If  the  disease  is  highly  developed  it 
is  easy  to  recognise ;  the  joint  is  very  much  swollen,  with  fluctuation 
at  all  points ;  in  the  knee  we  have  also  the  flapping  of  the  patella, 
which  is  raised  up  by  the  fluid,  and  may  easily  be  pressed  against 
the  fossa  intercondylica,  sometimes  with  an  audible  splashing  sound. 
Since  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
firm  ligaments  (in  the  knee  by  the  lig.  lateraha  and  cruciata),  which 
do  not  easily  stretch,  the  fluid  collects  especially  in  the  mucous 
pouches  of  the  joint,  and  thus  the  nature  of  the  swelling  may 
often  be  diagnosed  by  the  sight  as  dropsical,  especially  in  the  knee, 
where  the  bursse  under  the  tendon  of  the  extensors  on  both  sides  of 
the  patella  and  in  the  popliteal  space  are  greatly  distended  by  the 
fluid,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  uniform  swelling  of 
the  capsule,  there  is  a  more  regular  appearance  of  roundness. 
Moreover,  patients  with  this  kind  of  dropsy  can  move  the  joint 
pretty  freely  and  without  pain,  or  even  make  long  marches  with  it, 
and  sometimes  have  so  little  inconvenience  therefrom  that  they  do  not 
ask  for  any  advice  at  all.  Examination  of  the  joint  by  palpation 
also  gives  no  pain.  After  unusual  exertion,  a  feeling  of  fatigue  in 
the  limb  is  experienced  in  advanced  dropsy  of  the  joint,  as  well  as 
some  pain  and  increase  of  exudation ;  this  goes  off  again,  however^ 
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afi*r  a  little  rest,  and  the  inconvenience  is  thus  generally  very 
slight. 

The  prognotit  la  always  in  so  far  a  favorable  one  as  these  dropsies 
of  the  joints  lead  to  notbiog  more ;  the  fluid  may  increase  enor- 
mously, but  there  the  matter  ends,  and  if  no  over-exertions  or 
injuries  supervene,  thmgs  remain  as  they  are.  As  regards  the 
curability  of  the  affection,  the  prognosis  in  this  respect  is  most 
favorable  for  all  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  remained  behind 
after  a  subacute  or  acute  commencement ;  in  these  cases  a  complete 
cure  hy  means  of  absorption  generally  takes  place,  although  slowly. 
Very  obstinate,  on  the  contrary,  are  tlie  cases  in  which  the  disease 
commences  and  runs  its  course  quite  chronically;  they  are  often 
very  difficult  to  cure,  sometimes  quite  incurable. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  remedies 
already  known  to  you  in  connection  with  chronic  inHammations, 
4c.,  which  must  be  used  persistently  while  the  joint  is  kept 
thoroughly  at  rest.  These  are,  tincture  of  iodine,  flying  blisters, 
liydropathic  wrappings  of  the  joint,  compression.  The  latter  is  the 
most  efBcient  remedy,  but  it  must  he  powerful  and  carried  out 
ooneistently.  The  joint  must  be  firmly  covered  with  wet  or  elastic 
bandages ;  the  vessels  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee  are  to  be  defended 
from  pressure  by  a  splint  slightly  bent  and  hollowed ;  the  patient 
most  remain  in  the  recumbent  position  during  the  treatment  of 
several  weeks'  duration ;  if  moderate  osdema  of  the  leg  sels  in  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  but  if  the  toes  become  blue  and  cold,  the 
bandages  must  be  removed.  If  the  patients  will  not  submit  to 
anch  a  course  of  treatment,  from  which  we  can  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely promise  a  cure,  we  put  a  mercurial  plaster  around  the  knee, 
over  which  we  let  them  wear  a  leather  knee-cap,  which  prevents  too 
violent  motion  of  the  joiut  and  gives  firmness  to  the  limb  in 
walking.  If  all  this  has  done  no  good  after  being  employed  for 
months  or  years,  or  if  the  results  of  the  treatment  have  always  been 
of  short  duration,  we  still  have  simple  puncture  left  us,  or  puncture 
followed  by  compression,  or  by  the  injection  of  iodine.  Simple 
poncture  generally  docs  little  good ;  you  take  a  fine  trocar  and 
posh  it  into  the  joint  near  the  patella,  then  let  the  fluid  flow  out 
slowly,  but  close  the  canula  before  it  has  nil  come  away,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  joint.  You  now  close  the  wound  with 
plaster  and  paint  the  joint  immediately  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
after  nliich  you  put  on  tightly  wet  bandages,  or  a  collodion  dressing. 
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You  may  thus  effect  a  cure  in  individual  cases  ;  a  rapid  col- 
lection of  serum,  combined  with  some  pain,  will  take  place  in  the 
joint,  and  this  fresh  fluid  may  then  gradually  become  completely 
absorbed. 

If  this  operation  has  been  of  no  use^  and  the  fluid  collects  again 
and  remains  unchanged,  you  can  then  try  puncturing,  followed  by 
the  injection  of  iodine.  This  operation  is^  indeed,  not  entirely  free 
from  danger.  It  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  punc- 
ture is  first  made  carefully  as  described  above,  then  a  well-made 
syringe  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  officinal 
tincture  of  iodine  and  distilled  water,  or^  if  you  wish  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious,  with  one  part  of  the  tincture  to  two  of  water.  Of 
this  mixture  you  inject,  after  having  thoroughly  convinced  your- 
selves that  there  is  no  air  in  the  syringe,  from  40  to  80  grammes, 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  joint  was  distended,  allow  it  to 
remain  from  three  to  five  minutes  according  to  the  amount  of  pain 
in  the  joint,  and  then  let  it  flow  out  again ;  then  follows  the  exact 
closing  of  the  wound  and  the  bandaging  and  fixing  of  the  limb.  A 
fresh,  acute,  serous  exudation  now  sets  in  and  continues  for  about  a 
week  at  the  same  point,  after  which  it  gradually  becomes  absorbed 
and  a  complete  cure  is  in  most  cases  effected.  That  the  patient 
during  such  a  course  of  treatment,  just  as  after  simple  puncture, 
must  remain  absolutely  at  rest  is  a  matter  of  course,  for  infiam- 
mation  always  sets  in,  and  in  all  inflammations  of  the  joints  rest  is 
the  first  condition  for  a  cure.  How  it  happens  that  tincture  of 
iodine,  although  it  may  remain  only  a  short  time  in  contact  with  a 
serous  membrane  disposed  to  excessive  secretion,  acts  in  such  an 
alterative  and  repressive  manner  upon  the  further  secretion,  is  by 
no  means  clear.  It  was  formerly  believed  that,  after  these  injec- 
tions, which  were  employed  with  advantage  in  many  chronic  dropsies 
of  serous  membranes,  an  adhesive  inflammation  and  actual  adhesion 
of  the  serous  surfaces  took  place  and  produced  complete  obliteration 
of  the  sac.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  at  least  after  the  success- 
ful injection  of  iodine  in  hydrops  articuh;  if  such  an  adhesion 
occurred  the  joint  would  become  stiff.  The  process  is  a  different 
one :  the  iodine  is  precipitated  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane 
and  in  the  endothelial  cells,  remains  there  sometimes  for  months, 
and  appears  to  check  further  secretion  by  its  presence.  At  first  a 
strong  fluxion  with  serous  exudation  takes  place  (an  acute,  serous 
synovitis),  but  the  serum  becomes  absorbed  by  the  still  distended 
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vessels  and  the  membrane  shrinks  later  on  from  thickening  of  the 
connective  tissue  to  its  normal  volume.  A  thickening  of  the  syno- 
vial membrane  always  remains,  however.  This  is  about  the  way  in 
which  we  must  represent  to  ourselves  the  healing  process,  fh>m 
analogy  of  the  same  process  as  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria  testis  and  produces  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. After  injections  of  iodine  in  hydrocele,  frequent  opportunities 
have  occurred  for  investigation  from  which  the  mode  of  healing 
appears  to  be  such  as  has  just  been  described  above.  The  shrink- 
ing of  the  serous  membrane,  with  new  formation  of  the  endothelium^ 
appears  to  me  lastly  to  be  the  reason  why  the  secretion  does  not 
continue.  The  injection  of  iodine  in  hydrarthron  is  not  oflen  prac- 
tised by  many  surgeons ;  I  have  seen  it  done  three  times,  and  done 
it  twice  myself,  and  always  with  a  favorable  result,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  on  record  in  which 
the  operation  had  no  effect,  and  had  to  be  repeated.  I  must  warn 
you  not  to  let  these  repetitions  follow  too  closely  upon  each  other^ 
but  to  let  the  acute  stage  after  the  previous  operation  pass  off. 
Other  cases  are  known  in  which,  after  these  injections  of  iodine^ 
which  were  especially  often  practised  in  France,  where  they  had 
been  introduced  by  Boinet  and  Velpeau,  verif  violent  inflammaiionM 
of  the  joints  occurred;  the  acute  serous  synovitis  became  converted^ 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints, 
into  an  acute  suppurative  one,  and  in  favorable  cases  healing  with 
anchylosis  followed ;  in  some  cases  amputation  became  necessary,  in 
others  the  patients  died  ofpyamia.  The  unfavorable  results  after  an 
operation  which  is  undertaken  for  a  disease  obstinate,  it  is  true,  but 
by  no  means  dangerous  to  life,  have  justly  deterred  surgeons  from 
injecting  iodine  into  the  joints,  and  I  am,  therefore,  far  removed 
from  recommending  this  operation  strongly  to  you  ;  it  always  remains 
connected  with  danger  to  the  joint  and  to  life,  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  performed  without  a  very  clear  indication. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrarthron  is,  in  most  cases,  simple,  and  the 
disease  differs  greatly,  as  already  stated,  from  chronic,  fungo-puru- 
lent  synovitis.  I  must  point  out  to  you,  however,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  tumor  albus,  serous  exudations  to  a  moderate 
extent  and  even  fluctuation  in  the  joint  occur,  so  that  the  difl'erential 
diagnosis  cannot  at  first  be  formed  exactly ;  an  observation  of  some 
weeks  sufiSces,  however,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  which  is  further  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  |;hat  hydrops 
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■articnlorum  predominates  in  young  grown-up  subjects,  while  tumor 
albus  is  especially  frequent  in  children. 

A  very  rare  and  strange  disease  is  the  typical,  relapsing  hydrops 
genu,  which  has  been  described  repeatedly.  I  saw  it  recently  for 
the  first  time  in  a  young  man  who  had  dropsy  of  the  knee  every 
nine  days,  with  subacute  symptoms ;  the  fluid  became  completely 
jreabsorbed  in  five  days  with  simple  rest,  and  the  joint  then  remained 
•entirely  normal  for  four  days;  this  had  been  thus  repeated  for 
nearly  four  months  when  I  saw  him ;  he  had  had  gonorrhoea  not 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  I  had  no  oppor- 
'  tunity  of  observing  the  case  further. 


APPENDIX. 

On  chronic  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous mucous  pouches  and  on  synovial  hernia. 

We  will  now  speak  of  chronic  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons. The  disease  consists  therein  that  the  synovia,  which  is  secreted 
•by  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  to  keep  the  motion  of  the  tendons 
free  and  smooth,  collects  in  an  abnormally  large  quantity  and 
greatly  distends  the  sacs  of  these  sheaths.  Such  a  dropsy  affects 
most  frequently  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  hand.  A  swelling  gradually  forms,  partly  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  partly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm, 
and  we  can  feel  quite  distinctly  how  a  fluid  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  forearm,  can  be  pressed 
backwards  and  forwards  beneath  the  lig.  carpi  volare.  The  fingers 
lire  generally  in  a  flexed  position,  and  cannot  be  fully  extended ; 
the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fingers  are  somewhat  less  powerful 
than  usual ;  there  is  no  pain,  and  the  patients  do  not  actually  con- 
isult  a  surgeon  until  the  disease  had  become  highly  developed. 

Another  form  of  this  disease  is  the  partial,  hernia-like  distefision 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  tcith  dropsy.  There  forms  in  the 
sheath  of  one  of  the  tendons  a  sac-like  projection,  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  with  an  abnormal  collection  of  synovia. 


TEEATMENT  OP  GANGLIA,  ETC. 
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This  is  called  in  common  surgical  language  a  ganglion.  It  is  a 
mncli  more  common  disease  tban  dropsy  of  tlie  whole  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  but  its  occurrence  is  confined  to  some  particular 
spots. 


^^ftia^i 


Tamaiatic  drawing  of  the  most  frequent  farm  oF  ganglio 
b.  Sheath  of  tendon  wilh  liefuia-Uke  projection  upwards. 


.  Tendon. 


.  Skin. 


The  ganglia  arc  most  frequently  situated  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  wrist-joint  and  proceed  from  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  muscles ;  they  are  rare  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
hand  or  higher  up  on  the  forearm ;  and  lastly,  much  more  rare  on 
the  foot,  where  they  are  comparatively  most  frequently  met  with  on 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles.  The  contents 
of  such  a  ganglion  consist,  in  most  cases,  of  a  thick,  clear,  vitreous- 
looking  gelatinous  mass.  The  ganglion  does  not  always  originate 
in  dilatation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  but  it  appears  that,  in 
other  cases,  the  gelatinous  mass  forms,  in  a  manner  not  yet  under- 
stood,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  then  first  enters  into  communication  with  tbem.  The 
contents  of  the  above  described  larger  distensions  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  may  also  consist  of  perfectly  clear  gelatine,  but  it  often 
happens  that  a  great  number  of  white  bodies  resembling  grains  of 
rice  or  melon  seeds  are  observed,  which  are  entirely  without 
organisation,  and  generally  consist  of  purely  amorphous  fibrous 
tissue.  These  bodies  may  be  present  in  such  an  enormous  quantity 
that  little  or  no  fluid  passes  out  when  a  puncture  is  made  into  the 
sacs.  In  many  cases  we  can  diagnose  the  presence  of  these  grains 
of  fibrine  with  certainty  h  priori,  since  they  produce,  as  in  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  a  very  distinct  friction 
sound. 

In  the  ireatment,  we  must  eepecially  bear  in  mind  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  any  operative  interference  be  undertaken 
which  might  produce  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  by  which  the  patient,  hitherto  but  little  inconvenienced 
by  the  tumour,  might  be  thrown  on  to  a  sick  bed  for  a  long  time, 
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and  possibly  be  left  with  a  perfectly  stiff  hand.  The  remedies 
which  are  capable  of  so  strongly  promoting  absorption  in  acute 
and  subacute  inflammations^  such  as  mercury^  tincture  of  iodine, 
&c.,  have  scarcely  any  effect  here.  The  simplest,  and  therefore, 
most  frequently  adopted  operative  procedure  is  the  cruthing  of  the 
tumour.  If  the  ganglion,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  situated  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  we  take  hold  of  the  flexed  hand  of  the 
patient^  place  both  thumbs  close  together  upon  the  ganglion,  and 
apply  strong  pressure,  by  which  means  the  sac  of  the  ganglion  is 
sometimes  burst  and  the  contents  poured  out  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  where  it  reltdily  becomes  absorbed.  Against  this 
method  there  is  little  to  be  objected  for  those  cases  in  which  it 
succeeds  readily,  except  that  the  evil  is  not  always  radically  cured. 
The  small  subcutaneous  opening  soon  closes  again  of  itself,  the 
fluid  collects  afresh,  and  the  evil  exists  again  in  the  same  form  as 
before.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  bursting  the  sac  of  the  ganglion 
in  the  way  above  described,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  bursting 
should  be  effected  by  means  of  a  hard  blow  with  a  broad  hammer. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  sac  is  too  thick  to  be  burst,  I  adopt 
the  method  of  subcutaneous  puncture;  I  take  a  very  thin,  short, 
curved,  pointed  knife  (Dieffenbach's  tenotome),  push  it  horizontally 
into  the  sac,  and  scratch  the  inner  wall  of  the  latter  repeatedly  with 
the  point  of  the  knife ;  I  then  withdraw  the  knife  slowly  and  at  the 
same  time  press  the  fluid  out  of  the  sac.  After  this,  I  at  once 
apply  a  compress,  bandage  the  hand  and  forearm  with  a  wet  roller 
to  prevent  much  movement,  and  let  the  patient  carry  the  arm  in  a 
sling  for  four  or  five  days.  The  bandage  is  then  removed,  the  small 
punctured  wound  has  healed,  and  the  ganglion  does  not  generally 
form  again,  as  usually  happens  after  simply  emptying  the  ganglion. 
The  extirpation  of  the  whole  sac  by  an  external  incision  has  been 
performed  frequently,  sometimes  successfully  without  any  consider- 
able consequent  inflammation.  In  some  cases,  however,  suppuration 
of  the  respective  tendinous  sheath  has  occurred,  or  loss  of  motion 
of  the  fingers  has  followed,  so  that  I  do  not  recommend  this 
method.  The  differences  in  the  results  after  extirpations  of  these 
sacs  may  depend  upon  there  being  a  free,  or  a  very  slight,  or  no 
communication  whatever  with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  ;  that  the 
latter  is  sometimes  the  case  I  have  become  convinced  by  occasional 
investigations  after  death. 
The  treatment  of  extensive  dropsies  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendona 
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in  the  palm  ofthe  hand  aiid  forearm  is  infinitely  more  difficult;  eioce 
the  subcutaneous  puncture  is  not  advisable  for  several  reasons,  and 
the  employment  of  absorbents  has  very  little  effect,  nothing  remains 
but  to  have  recourse  to  methods  irbich,  in  many  cases,  may  cause 
suppuration,  though  to  a  slight  extent  only.  Ask  yourselves 
beforehand,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  interfering. 
If  the  disturbance  of  function  is  not  so  considerable  that  the  patient 
is  thereby  intermpted  essentially  in  his  occupation,  you  had  better 
not  interfere.  If  you  are  compelled  to  do  something,  however, 
your  choice  lies  almost  necessarily  between  two  things,  namely, 
between  a  free  incision  and  a  puncture  with  consequent  injection  of 
a  solution  of  iodine.  If  you  decide  upon  making  a  puncturi, 
which  I  recommend  in  preference  to  an  incision,  you  must  use  a 
middle-sized  trocar,  because  the  fibrin  corpuscles  will  not  pass  out 
through  a  very  fine  one.  You  will  often  find  it  difficult  to  get 
them  away  even  then,  and  will  render  the  process  more  easy  by  in- 
jecting from  time  to  time  a  little  tepid  water  through  the  canula 
into  the  sac.  The  quantity  of  the  fluid  discharged  is,  as  already. 
stated,  often  very  considerable ;  on  one  occasion  I  have  withdrawn 
a  tumbler  and  a  half  full  of  fluid  from  the  sac  in  the  sheath  of  a 
tendon.  When  the  fluid  has  all  been  withdrawn,  the  syringe  is  to  be 
filled  with  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  or  with  a  similar  quantity  of  a  solution  of  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  to  be  injected  slowly,  allowed  to 
remain  from  one  to  two  minutes  in  the  sac,  and  then  allowed  to 
run  ofF  again.  The  canula  roust  then  be  taken  out,  the  wound 
covered  with  a  small  compress,  the  hand  and  arm  carefully  bandaged 
and  then  fixed  upon  a  splint.  The  patient  must  remain  several 
(lavs  in  bed.  A  considerable  amount  of  swelling  will  again  take 
place  from  a  collection  of  fluid  resulting  from  acute  inflammation 
of  the  serous  sac.  If  the  tension  be  very  considerable,  the  bandage 
must  be  removed,  the  punctured  wound  carefully  closed  with  a  piece 
of  plaster,  and  the  swollen  parts  painted  vrith  strong  tincture  of 
iodine.  In  the  most  favorable  case,  the  tumour  will  then  gradually 
diminish  in  size  and  become  less  painful  and  entirely  disappear  in 
I  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  In  many  other  cases, 
however,  suppuration,  though  transient,  will  set  in,  which  may  be 
BUCceBsfully  checked  and  finally  stopped  by  means  of  ice.  In  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances,  however,  extensive,  deep  suppura- 
tion of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  may  occur,  with  necrosis  of  the 
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teudona  and  its  consequences.  A  free  incision  through  the  whole 
tumour  has  frequently  been  made  in  recent  times  and  with  good 
results :  moderate  suppuration,  healing  with  a  tolerable  amount  of 
motion  in  the  fingers.  Extensive,  progressive  suppuration  of  the 
sheaths  may,  indeed,  also  occur,  with  unfavorable  consequences  for 
the  function  of  the  hand,  or  even  with  a  fatal  termination  from 
pytemia. 

I  must  mention  here  that  hernia-like  bul^ings  may  occur  in  the 
capswlff  of  (ie Joints  also,  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons,  which  may  become  dropsical  iu  themselves,  while  the 
dropsy  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  syuovial  membraue.  The 
fibres  of  the  capsule  become  detached  from  each  other,  and  through 
tliia  slit  the  sjTiovisl  membrane  pusses  in  the  form  of  a  finger  of  a 
glove  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Although  such  forma- 
FiG.  loS, 
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Hernia!  bulging!  o(  llio  synovinl  membrBiie  of  tlie  knee-joint  biicLvnrdt  (ao- 
cordiu^  to  W.  Gruber).     Ja.  M.  semimcmbraiiosuE.    r^  il.  M.  goBtrocoe- 
c.  M.  pltintwis.     /*/  Hernia  of  the  synovial  motnbraQC.    .8  (. 
Capsule  of  ibe  knee-joint-    e  d.  M,  gastrocnemius.   //.  Ucrnin  of  the  I 
sjnoTial  me  mb  rone. 

tions  may  occur  occasionally  in  varioos  sha|jcs  iu  conneotiou  wjtb  1 
all  the  joitit«,  tbey  are  generally  met  with  especially  in  the  knee-, , 
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wrist,  and  elbow-joints;  I  have  frequently  observed  ia  the  latter 
these  isolated  dropsies  of  hernial  sacs  of  the  synovial  membrane 
conuQimicating  with  the  joint.  Slight  stiffness  of  the  joint  and  a 
moderate  amoant  of  arthritis  deformans  were  connected  therewith. 

I  strongly  advise  you  against  any  operative  interference  with  theu 
ganglia  of  the  joints ;  such  an  operation  may  be  followed  by  sup* 
puiation  of  the  joint. 

Cartilaginous  bodies,  chondromata,  partly  in  a  state  of  ossifica- 
tion, occur  in  villi  of  the  sacs  of  the  sheaths  of  the  t«ndons ;  a 
formation  of  lipoma  (lipoma  arboresceus,  J.  Miiller)  has  also  been 
observed  ia  the  villi.  These  new  formations  should  only  be  extir- 
pated when  the  ineonveuienee  they  occasion  is  considerable, 

"We  will  speak  here  at  once  of  chronic  dropsies  of  the  subcutaneous 
mvcous  pouches.  On  opening  such  a  bursa  by  means  of  a  wouud 
through  the  skin,  eupparation  from  the  sac  frequently  sets  in,  which 
goes  on  for  a  considerable  time,  but  is  seldom  fallowed  by  any  dan- 
gerous consequences,  although  suppuration  may  extend  thence  into 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  become  troublesome  by  its  long 
continuance.  Wlien  the  greater  part  of  tlie  wound  in  the  skin  has 
healed,  a  small  opening  remains  through  which  a  probe  can  be 
passed  into  the  sac  ;  from  (his  bursal Jistula  a  moderate  quantity  of 
serum  flows  daily.  The  healing  of  these  fistulse  may  sometimes  be 
effected  by  cauterisation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  compression  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  obsti- 
nately resist  treatment ;  you  may  then  attempt,  by  the  injection  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  to  effect  a  somewhat  more  intense  suppuration 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sac,  ami  obliteration  of  the  latter  from 
shrinking  or  adhesion  ;  a  shorter  method  is,  however,  to  introduce  a 
probe-pointed  knife  through  the  fistula  iuto  the  sac,  and  to  lay  open 
entirely  it  and  the  skin  above  it,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  inner  sur- 
face may  become  exposed.  Granulations  will  then  gradually  spring 
from  it,  the  sac  will  shrink,  and  the  wound  will  eventually  cicatrise. 
I  very  decidedly  prefer  this  shorter  mode  of  proceeding,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  free  from  danger. 

Quite  analogous  to  the  dropsy  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  just 
described  \%  ilropsy  of  (he  suhcnta'ieous  bursa.  Pressure  or  blows 
BOW  and  then  give  rise  to  it ;  in  many  cases,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  any  cause  for  it.  Although  dropsy  may  occur 
to  all  tbe  normal  as  well  as  lu  accidentally  formed  subcutaneous 
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mucous  pouchesi  it  is  especially  common  in  the  bursa  prsepatellaris, 
which  consists^  according  to  the  investigations  of  Linhart^  in  many 
cases^  of  two  or  three  such  pouches  lying  one  above  the  other^  partly 
entirely  separate^  sometimes  communicating  with  each  other.  Dropsy 
of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  is  very  easily  recogmsedi  because  the 
tumour^  which  attains  to  about  the  size  of  a  smdl  apple,  is  situated 
very  distinctly  upon  the  patella,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  the 
sac  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained  does  not  communicate  with  the 
knee-joint.  This  disease  frequently  commences  as  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute inflammation :  the  fluid  collects  rapidly,  the  tumour  is  painful, 
the  skin  over  it  somewhat  reddened,  and  the  patient  much  incon- 
venienced in  walking.  The  terminations  may  difier  greatly ;  com- 
plete absorption  frequently  takes  place,  and  things  return  to  their 
normal  state.  In  other  cases  partial  absorption  occurs ;  the  pheno- 
mena of  acute  inflammation  disappear,  and  the  condition  gradually 
becomes  chronic.  One  of  the  rarest  terminations  is  the  bursting  of 
the  sac ;  this  may  also  occur  subcutaneously :  the  fluid  is  poured 
out  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  there  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, or  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  occurs.  The 
most  unusual  termination  is  the  rupture  of  both  the  sac  and  the 
skin ;  the  further  course  is,  then,  the  same  as  in  an  incised  or  punc- 
tured wound  of  the  bursa,  of  which  we  have  spoken  already. 

More  frequent  than  the  form  commencing  acutely  is  that  which 
is  chronic  from  the  beginning.  It  arises  entirely  without  pain,  very 
slowly,  more  frequently  in  elderly  than  in  very  young  people.  In 
England  this  chronic  dropsy  of  the  bursa  prsepatellaris  has  received 
the  name  of  "  housemaid's  knee.^'  It  is  said  to  be  very  common 
there  in  female  servants,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  a  kneeling 
position.  To  me  it  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  however,  whether 
this  can  have  any  influence  upon  the  origin  of  the  disease,  since 
several  anatomists  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  kneeling  position  it 
is  not  the  patella  but  the  condyles  of  the  tibia  upon  which  the  body 
rests.  To  touch  the  ground  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lie  almost  entirely  upon  one's  face,  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  great  tension  of  the  skin  over  the  patella  in 
much  kneeling  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  this  disease. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  these  dropsical  sacs,  they  are  ver^  much 
thinner  than  in  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons ;  but  these  sacs  also  not 
unfrequently  contain  fibrinous  corpuscles  which,  on  palpation  of  the 
sac  with  the  fingers,  rub  against  each  other  and  produce  a  sensation 
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similar  to  that  of  starch.  The  sec  itaelf  becomes  much  thickened 
ill  the  course  of  time. 

In  iKute  cases  the  foUowing  treatment  should  be  adopted :  above 
all  things  the  patient  must  remain  quiet  in  bed;  you  should  then 
paint  the  sac  freeij  and  repeatedly  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
dropsy  generally  disappears  rapidly,  and  you  may  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  last  remains  thereof  by  compression  by  means  of  ban- 
dages or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster ;  or  you  may  employ  pressure 
from  the  first  with  wet  bandages,  or  envelope  the  knee  in  a  hydro- 
pathic wrapping.  Mercurial  plaster  or  ointment  also  does  good 
service. 

Chronic  dropsy  of  the  bursa  pnepatellaris  causes  so  httle  incon- 
venience that  it  does  not  in  general  come  under  the  surgeon's  notice 
until  late.  Host  of  the  patients  are  scarcely  incommoded  at  all 
thereby  in  walking;  others  state  that  they  feel  fatigue  in  that  limb 
sooner  than  formerly.  The  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  one  side,  but  may  be  double.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  effect 
absorption  of  chronic  dropsy  of  this  buria  by  means  of  the  remedies 
mentioned  above.  If  any  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  remove  the  evil 
it  must  be  of  an  operative  character.  A  simple  puncture  is  of  no 
more  use  here  in  the  long  run  than  in  other  dropsies,  because  fresh 
fluid  collects ;  the  puncture,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  followed  by 
the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine.  This  is  free  from  danger  if  the 
patient  remains  at  rest  during  the  treatment,  and  a  radical  cure 

lerally  follows.  Another  mode  of  treatment  is  the  laying  open 
of  the  sac,  which  is  followed  by  suppuration.  If  the  sac  is  very 
thick  we  are  justified  iu  extirpating  it  altogether,  but  this  must 
always  be  done  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  adjacent 
capsule  of  the  joint.  Volkmann  has  recommended  a  made  of  treat- 
meut  whicli  I  have  several  times  adopted  with  great  success,  namely, 
forcible  compression :  s  padded,  bent  splint  of  wood  or  metal,  as 
broad  as  the  hand,  is  placed  behind  the  knee,  which  is  to  be  pressed 
against  it  as  firmly  as  possible  with  very  strong  Sanuel  bandages ; 
ihis  mode  of  coniprcasion,  which  la  generally  followed  by  uedema  of 
the  foot  and  frequently  by  violent  pain,  must  be  continued  for  several 
days.  Absorption  is  effected  m  small  hygroaiata  in  two  to  three 
days,  iu  large,  very  old  ones  in  six  to  eight  days.  I  have  seen 
very  good  results  from  this  method  in  hygroma  prtepatellare ;  it 
is  less  certain  in  hydrops  genu,  and  seldom  of  any  use  in  dropsy  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons. 
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LECTURE  XXXIX. 

C.  Chronio  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints.  Arthri- 
tis DEFORMANS.  Malum  SENILE  coxjs. — Anatomy.  Different 
forms.  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis.  Treatment,  Ap- 
pendix I:  On  loose  bodies  in  the  joints:  1.  Fibrinous 
bodies,  Z,  Cartilaginous  and  bony  bodies.  Symptomatology. 
Operations, — Appendix  II. :  On  neuroses  of  the  joints. 

C.  Chronic  rheumatic  infiltration  of  the  joints*  Chronic 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  Arthrite  seche.  Rheumatic 
gout.  Arthritis  deformans.  Chondritis  hyperplastica 
tuherosa.     Malum  senile  coxa. 

You  will  start  back  with  affiright  at  this  long  array  of  names^  all 
of  which  denote  the  same  process  of  disease  anatomically^  and  may 
fairly  ask  why  so  many  names  should  be  used  for  the  same  thing. 
When  a  disease  has  received  so  many  names^  this  is  often  a  sign 
either  that  its  nature  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood^  or  has  been 
very  differently  comprehended  at  different  times  ;  this  is^  however^ 
by  no  means  the  case  here^  but  the  process  itself  has  always  been 
comprehended  in  the  same  manner  anatomically,  and  all  the  inves- 
tigators are  fully  agreed  as  to  the  results.  The  best  plan  will  be 
to  begin  with  the  anatomy.  The  disease  very  especially  affects 
the  cartilage,  secondarily  also  the  synovial  membrane,  as  well  as  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone;  in  most  cases  the  affection  of  the  cartilage 
is  no  doubt  the  primary  one.  The  changes  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  cartilage  are  the  following :  it  becomes  uneven  at  single  points, 
then  rough  on  the  surface,  and  in  advanced  stages  disappears 
entirely  here  and  there,  and  leaves  the  bone  exposed  in  places  quite 
smooth  and,  as  it  were,  polished. 

If  you  examine  the  eroded  cartilage  you  will  find  its  cavities 
enlarged  and  containing  cells  on  the  point  of  division ;  these  celU 
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r  ire  uot,  however,  so  small  nor  so  little  developed  as  ia  otherwise  the 
case  ia  cell-formatioaa  accompanying  inflammations,  but  are  well 
developed  and  partly  recognisable  as  fresh  cartilage-cells ;  the  pro- 
cess  is  an  iniiuitely  slow  one,  and  the  newly  formed  cells  attain  a 
higher  d^ree  of  development  (Fig.  1 09)  than  in  the  earlier-described 
form  of  inflammation  (Fig.  104) ;  softening  of  the  intercellulai 
tissue  does  not  follow  here  as  otherwise  in  inflammation,  but  a 
separation  of  the  fibres.  The  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  already- 
characterised  thereby,  but  it  includes  much  more  that  is  remark- 
^^  able. 

^^^L  109. 

|i ^ 

^^^P        of  the  cartilage -cells.     Magnified  350  times,  Rcooriliiig  to  0,  Weber. 

^^^  Tlie  roughened  cartilage  does  not  resist  the  friction  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones  against  each  other ;  it  gradually 
becomes  rubbed  away,  and  disappears  from  this  friction  aa  far  as 
the  bone.  Immediately  beneath  the  cartilage  there  always  lies  a 
layer  of  a  tolerably  compact  bony  substance,  very  tiiin  it  is  true, 
next  to  which  comes  at  once  the  spongy  extremity  of  the  epiphysis; 
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after  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage^  the  friction  next  affects  this 
layer^  and  in  it  fresh  bone  substance  is  formed  in  consequence  of 
the  mechanical  irritation  produced  thereby;  the  medulla  of  the 
spongy  substance  ossifies  over  a  slight  extent  at  the  point  where 
the  friction  occurs.  In  spite  of  this,  the  opposed  bones  gradually 
become  more  and  more  worn  away  through  the  movements  in  the 
joints  but  since  the  friction  at  the  same  time  constantly  gives  rise 
to  a  fresh  formation  of  bone  substance^  the  surface  so  rubbed 
generally  remains  firm  and  smooth^  because  the  process  of  sclerosis 
always  precedes  the  loss  from  friction.  It  may  thus  gradually 
happen^  if  the  joint  remains  movable^  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  bone  becomes  rubbed  away^  and  that  the  very  defective 
articular  extremity  of  the  bone  still  continues  smooth.  These 
polished  surfaces  are  met  with  in  the  hip^  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  head  of  the  femur^  and  on  the  acetabulum ;  in  the  knee^  on 
both  the  condyles,  &c.  The  spongy  substance  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  may,  during  this  process,  become  at  some  points  porous, 
while  sclerosis  results  at  the  points  of  friction ;  the  neck  of  the 
femur  may,  at  the  same  time,  become  covered  with  osteophytesi 
and  thereby  assume  a  very  extraordinary  shape.  This  process  will 
appear  to  you  extremely  peculiar :  at  one  point,  wasting  of  bone;  at 
another,  new  formation  of  bone  during  the  same  process,  in  close 
proximity  in  the  same  bone !  The  disease  not  unfrequently  com- 
mences as  an  uneven  exuberant  growth  of  bone,  and  terminates  in 
atrophy  of  bone!  I  think,  however,  that  you  must  already  be 
accustomed  to  this  combination  of  wasting  and  new  formation  in 
chronic  inflammatory  processes ;  if  you  do  but  recall  to  mind  caries, 
or  the  process  of  ulceration  in  general,  we  have  there  also  seen 
decay  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  and  new  formation  in  the  vicinity 
on  an  extensive  scale. 

To  the  already  described  affections  of  the  cartUage  and  the  bone 
are  to  be  added  certain  changes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  which  do 
not  differ  much,  however,  from  those  met  with  in  chronic  dropsy  of 
the  joints ;  the  cavity  of  the  joint  contains  synovia  only  little 
increased  in  quantity,  but  turbid,  thin,  and  mixed  with  the  particles 
of  cartilage  detached  by  friction.  The  membrane  itself  is  thickened, 
but  slightly  vascular,  and  only  the  villi,  which  are  frequently  much 
elongated,  are  furnished  with  an  increase  of  vascular  loops  at  their 
extremities.  But  the  parti  about  the  joint  may  also  participate  in 
the  disease :  the  perioi^teum^  the  tendons,  and  the  muscles,    Iq 
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',  OMification  sometimes  takes  place  very  gradually,  so  that  the 
Articular  extremities  of  the  bones  become  covered  thickly  extenially 
vith  a  nettly  formed  bouy  mass;  these  exuberant  growths  of  bone 
Bometimes  attain  n  very  great  developmeut.  The  form  of  these 
osteophytes  is  entirely  different  from  that  with  which  you  are 
already  acquainted ;  they  are  here  smooth,  roundish,  and  not  shaped 
like  pointed  stalactites,  but  rather  appear  as  if  cast ;  they  are,  more- 
over, not  so  parous  as  other  osteophytes,  but  consist  m  all  their 
layers  of  more  compact  bony  substance,  and  are  for  the  most  part 

I  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Dtber  oeteopbytes.  This  form  of  joint-disease  is  already  so  strongly 
pliaracterised  externally  by  tiicse  peculiarities,  which  you  will  easily 
Bompreheiid  on  examining  a  series  of  preparations,  that  we  can  very 
Easily  recognise  them,  even  in  macerated  preparations  of  bone, 
without  knowing  anything  of  Ihe  case  in  question  (sec  Figs,  no, 
I   Wh 


Why  the  new  formation  of  the  bone  in  this  disease 
Fru.  no.  FiQ.  Ml. 


I,  iiOftiid  1 1  a, — Osteoplijtet 
a  COanneQcing  arlhritis  defor- 


of  Uunierus.  Reduced  in  size. 
a.  .Ostcuphytei ;  b.  polislicd 
suifwe  of  tbe  iioue. 


Fig.  III.  —  Carioua 
elboir-Joiut,  fuu' 
goua  iDfliDimilioD 
of  ttie  joint,  osteti- 
pli5tea  reieDibliog 
stalactites,  f  Re- 
duced iu  UEO, 


Fie.  1 1  J. — Os  inel«- 
rsrpi  I,  a  and  h. 
us  in  Fig.  no. 
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an  entirely  peculiar  character  depends  probably^  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  slow  process  of  development^  on  the  other,  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  ossification  is  not  here  preceded  by  any 
especially  copious  vascularity,  as  is  the  case  with  the  osteophytes 
which  are  formed  in  the  healing  of  fractures,  in  caries,  necrosis, 
ostitis,  &c.  If  a  tissue  is  highly  vascular  before  it  becomes  ossified, 
a  porous  bone  substance  must  be  formed,  for  the  greater  the  number 
of  vessels  so  many  more  cavities  are  there  in  the  bone.  But  in 
arthritis  deformans  no  considerable  new  formation  of  vessels  pre- 
cedes the  formation  of  bone,  the  tissues  become  converted  into 
cartilage  and  bone  just  as  they  are:  tie  periosteum,  tendons,  even 
the  capsule  of  tie  Joint,  tie  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  all  this 
takes  place  extremely  slowly.  It  thus  happens  that  denser  bone  is 
formed.  It  also  sometimes  happens  here  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
subserous  cellular  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone,  entirely  isolated 
bony  points  arise,  which  remain  for  a  long  time  as  detached,  round 
pieces ;  these  do  not  unite  perhaps  until  late  with  the  rest  of  the 
bony  mass,  and  then  appear  as  if  glued  on,  so  that  we  can  often 
trace  in  the  form  of  the  new  growth  of  bone  the  manner  of  its 
formation.  The  articular  extremities  of  the  bones  may  be  completely 
displaced  by  these  periarticular  new  formations  of  bone,  and  assume 
a  perfectly  abnormal,  half  dislocated  position.  Tie  Joint  may  tierehy 
become  quite  vnmovable,  while,  with  slight  formation  of  such  new 
growths  and  a  high  degree  of  friction-atrophy,  it  may  be  very 
abnormally  movable.  In  many  cases,  these  formations  of  bone 
grow  into  tie  Joint,  become  detached  there,  and  form  loose  bodies  in 
the  joint,  of  which  more  later  on.  Lastly,  I  have  to  remark  that 
chronic  dropsy  may  also  supervene,  and  you  will  easily  understand 
that  with  all  these  concurring  circumstances,  the  joints  may  become 
so  deformed  that  the  disease  has  been  justly  named  ^'arthritis 
deformans."  /  must  iere  repeat,  iowever,  tiat  none  of  all  tiese 
patiological  cianges  ever  lead  to  suppuration. 

We  now  come  to  the  clinical  ciaracters  of  this  peculiar  disease. 
According  to  my  experience,  three  forms  are  distinguishable ;  one 
which  is  for  the  most  part  polyarticular  and  combined  with  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  a  second  which  occurs  in  a  single  joint  in 
youth  and  middle  age,  and  a  third  which  occurs  in  old  age  only. 
Combinations  of  these  forms  with  each  other  are  also  met  with. 

I.  Polyarticular  cironic  rieumatism  ("arthrite  seche,  rheuma* 
tismus  nodosus,  rheumatic  gout,  rheumatische  Gicht ")  occurs  in 
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persons  of  middle  age  and  in  young  people,  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men.  in  poor  people  than  in  rich.  Ill-nourished, 
antemic  individuais  are  especially  liable  thereto,  although  the  disease 
occasionally  becomea  developed  in  very  atout  women.  Acute  arti- 
cular riieumatism,  or  a  gonoirbccal  inflammation  of  the  joints,  may 
form  the  starting- point,  but  frequently  no  cause  whatever  Can  be 
discovered.  After  the  acute  or  subacute  stage  of  these  joint- 
affections  has  passed  off,  there  often  remains  in  individual  joints, 
most  commonly  in  the  knees,  stiffness,  pain,  and  slight  swelling. 
But  the  disease  may  also  commence  quite  gradually  in  a  chronic 
form,  with  irregular,  moderate  pain  in  the  joints.  The  patients  use 
tlieir  extremities  quite  well  at  first ;  in  the  course  of  months  and 
years,  however,  the  power  of  motion  gradually  decreases  greatly ; 
after  esertion  or  exposure  to  cold,  intercurrent,  subacute  dropsies  of 
the  joints  occur,  but  a  portion  of  the  effused  fluid  becomes  re- 
absorbed ;  the  joint,  however,  always  remains  a  little  sliffer  after 
each  exacerbation  and  sometimes  thicker  also.  In  the  morning, 
when  the  patients  get  up,  their  limbs  are  so  stiff  that  they  cannot 
be  moved  at  all ;  after  some  preparatory  movements,  things  go  on 
better  during  the  day,  but  towards  evening  the  joints  become 
painful  again.  A  fresh  symptom  now  gradually  appears;  the 
muscles  dwindle  away,  the  legs  remain  in  a  flexed  position.  The 
wasting  muscles  are  exceedingly  prone  to  contract,  and  this  tendency 

much  favoured  by  the  joints  rcmainiug  fixed  in  one  attitude.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patients  is  good,  the  appetite  and  digestion 
unimpaired ;  they  may  even  gain  flesh,  and  only  suffer  from  hectic 
fever  during  an  exacerbation  of  an  acute  attack  of  the  joint- 
mischief.  And  so  it  may  go  on  for  a  year  or  more.  At  last  the 
muscles  almost  completely  waste  away,  and  the  joints  become  de- 
formed and  stiff.  The  patients  are,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression, 
"  all  contracted."  Whea  the  disease  attacks  the  hip  or  knee,  they 
are  completely  bed-ridden ;  nevertheless,  with  skilful  and  appro- 
priate nursing,  they  may  be  kept  alive  for  a  year  or  more.  The 
joints  most  frequently  attacked  are  the  knee-,  hip-,  wrist-,  finger-, 
uikle-,  and  shoulder- joints. 

a.  Arlhrilii  deformans  is  nearly  always  confined  to  one  joint ; 

seldom  appears  iu  two  corresponding  joints,  and  attacks  persons 
who  were  in  other  respects  perfectly  strong  and  healthy.  I  have 
seen  it  more  frequently  in  men  than  women.  Tliis  form  has 
obtained  its  name  from  the  deformity  which  is  csused  by  the  bony 
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growths  from  the  articular  periosteum  and  the  wearing  away  of  the 
cartilage.  My  experience  of  it  has  been  confined  to  a  few  cases  in 
the  hip^  one  case  in  both  knees^  two  cases  in  the  shoulder,  once  in 
the  foot,  and  once  in  the  elbow.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  obvious  exciting 
cause,  although  some  cases  were  preceded  by  dislocations  or  sprains. 
The  joints  in  this  afi^ection  are  usually  painless,  stiff,  and  at  the 
same  time  oedematous.  They  often  contain  loose  bony  substances, 
and  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  completely  lined  with  fatty 
cysts. 

3.  Malum  senile  coxa, — When  this  disease  attacks  aged  people 
it  assumes  a  milder  form  than  in  some  bad  forms  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  hip  is  the  most  common  seat  of  the  disease,  whence 
the  name  "  Malum  senile  coxse,"  yet  old  people  suffer  not  unfire- 
quently  from  this  afi^ection  in  the  shoulder,  knee,  and  elbow,  and 
still  more  often  in  the  fingers  and  great  toes. 

The  onset  is  usually  very  gradual,  and  accompanied  with  but 
little  pain.  The  symptoms  are  often  those  of  sciatica,  but  with 
more  stifi^ness,  and  rarely  with  any  acute  initial  stage.  The  stiffness, 
which  is  especially  troublesome  in  the  morning,  is  frequently  the 
only  symptom  complained  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  When 
the  joint  is  used  in  walking  its  function  is  slowly  regained ;  the 
grating  in  the  joint,  however,  is  often  so  marked  that  the  patient 
himself  draws  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  to  it.  In  those  cases 
where  the  morbid  process  has  originated  in  the  fingers,  acute  attacks 
with  severe  pain  and  some  febrile  disturbance  are  especially  seen ; 
moreover,  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  afi'ected  joints  are  quite 
deformed  and  thickened.  The  big  toe  undergoes  spontaneous  dis- 
location, and  the  head  of  the  os  metatarsi  primum,  thickened  with 
bony  exostosis,  stands  out  alone.  When  the  hip  is  involved 
lameness  is  an  early  symptom;  the  exostoses  are  usually  unim- 
portant in  old  people,  although  the  thigh  shortens,  and  the  head  of 
the  femur  and  the  acetabulum  are  worn  away.  The  muscles  rapidly 
atrophy,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  hip  joint  becomes 
firmly  anchylosed.  The  disease  is  much  more  common  among 
men  than  among  women^  and  especially  among  those  who  are  badly 
nourished.  Rigidity  of  the  arteries,  ossification  of  the  ribs,  with 
the  intervertebral  joints,  with  ossification  of  the  anterior  vertebral 
ligament,  are  results  which  are  often  found  in  patients  affected  with 
malum  senile  coxa  in  more  than  one  joint.  The  diagnosis  of 
malum  s^ile  coxa  is  clear^  and  if  the  description  which  I  have 
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given  you  is  borne  in  mind,  jou  will  nol  easily  fall  into  any  error 
of  diagnosis. 

When  the  nbove  disease  attacks  young  people  in  one  joint,  it  is 
Bouetimes  doubtful  at  first  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  granu- 
Uting  inflammation  of  the  joint  or  wilh  arthritis  deformans,  but 
*ny  donbts  are  easily  eliminated  by  further  observation  of  the  case- 
Farther  confusion  may  arise  in  later  stages  between  fungous  in- 
flammation of  a  joint  and  caries  sicca,  in  both  of  which  diseases 
there  is  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  friction  in  the  joint,  gradually 
aupetTcniog  in  young  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects.  In  caries 
iicca,  however,  the  bony  outgrowtlis  are  not  so  generally  spread 
through  the  joint  as  in  arthritis  deformans,  which  even  when  very 
chronic  never  shows  any  disposition  to  ulcerate,  and  is  very  much 
less  painful.  But  when  the  chronic  rheumatic  joint  inflammation  is 
bilateral,  or  appears  simultaneously  in  several  joints,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  reHex  contraction  of  the  muscles,  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  then  indeed  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Rheumatismus  nodosus 
is  often  confounded  with  gout,  presenting,  as  it  does,  somewhat 
[  similar  appearances  in  the  hands  and  feet.  Gout  differs  from  it  in 
Itespect  to  its  specific  attacks,  and  the  marked  difference  in  the 
P  acidity  of  the  urine,  which  sufficiently  characterise  it  as  a  perfectly 
distinct  disease;  and  to  this  point  I  have  already  drawn  your 
attention. 

The  prognosis  of  rheumatism  affecting  several  joints  is,  from  a 
therapeutic  point  of  view,  very  unfavorable.  Indeed,  I  look  upon 
it  as  being  incurable  in  old  people.  In  young  people,  by  dint  of 
careful  and  patient  treatment  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
arrested  at  a  certain  point,  and  some  slight  amelioration  may  ensue, 
but  even  this  trifling  result  is  obtained  with  difGculty,  and  a  perfect 
cure  is  rarely  achieved.  The  explanation  of  these  unsatisfactory 
results  lies  in  the  anatomical  changes  produced  by  the  disease ;  the 
loss  of  bone  and  cartilage  is  not  made  good,  ^nd  the  new  bony 
growth  is  not  absorbed;  it  is  much  too  Arm  and  solid  for  this. 
There  is  no  natural  action  ef  the  muscles  to  aid  in  their  nutrition, 
for  they  are  so  enfeebled  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move  the  fixed 

taad  nnwieldy  joints.  In  the  treatment  of  such  a  patient  you  will 
have  need  of  much  perseverance,  nor  must  you  be  surprised  to  find 
him  consulting  one  surgeon  after  another,  and  even  placing  himself 
under  the  care  of  some  bone-setter ;  nay,  he  may  at  last  reproach 
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you  with  beiug  the  foiM  et  origo  of  his  long  and  troublesome 
illness. 

They  depend  rather  upon  some  disposition  to  morbid  change  in 
the  heart  and  arteries^  and  sclerotic  changes  taking  place  in  internal 
organs. 

We  must  treat  these  patients  to  the  best  of  our  ability^  we  cannot 
choose  only  the  promising  cases ;  the  incurable  and  the  dying  have 
their  claim  on  us^  and  where  we  cannot  stay  the  disease^  we  must  at 
least  use  our  every  effort  to  alleviate  pain  and  suffering.     By  its 
simultaneous  appearance   in    different   joints^    chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  shows  that  it  arises  not  from  some  local  injury  affecting 
a  particular   joint  from  without;   but  in  most  cases  from  some 
general  morbid  condition.     The  rheumatic  diathesis^  complicated  as 
it  is  with  a  tendency  to  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  and 
exudations  in  joint  and  muscles^  is  often  set  down  as  being  at  the 
root  of  the  matter^  and  hence  we  resort  to  anti-rheumatic  remedies. 
The  prolonged  use  of  iodide  of  potassium^  colchicum  and  aconite, 
diaphoretics  and  diuretics^  is  recommended^  though  their  adminis- 
tration is  followed  with  but  small  results ;  still  there  are  no  other 
remedies  at  our  command  which  have  any  specific  effect  on  rheu« 
matism.     The  internal  administration  of  Carlsbad  waters  has  been 
in  some  cases  attended  with  beneficial  results^  both  in  this  disease 
and  in  simple  gout. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  remedies  which  are  required  by  the 

idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  patient,  warm  baths,  and  especially 

the  hot   springs  of   Wildbad   in  Wiirtemberg,  Wilbadgastein  in 

Salzkammergut,  Wiesbaden,    Baden   near   Zurich,  Kagatz  in  St. 

Gallen,    Baden-Baden,    Teplitz  in  Bohemia,    Krapina  Teplitz  in 

Croatia,  Mehadia  in  Hungary,  have  been  recommended.     Besides 

these,  salt  baths  may  be  used,  especially  the  less  irritating  ones,  in 

cases  of  incipient  muscular  atrophy.     Great  discrimination  must  be 

used  with  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  watering  place,  inasmuch  as 

all  these  patients  are   peculiarly  sensitive  to  a  moist  atmosphere 

and  sudden  falls  of  temperature.     The  hot  sulphur  springs  must  be 

used  with  care  and  discontinued  on  the  appearance  of  a  subacute 

exacerbation.     If  such  patients  live  in  localities  where  cold  and  wet 

winters  prevail  they  should  winter  in  Italy,  at  Nice,  Pisa,  or  Palermo, 

where  the  houses  are  well-built  and   able  to  keep  out  the  cold 

weather.    Damp  houses  must  especially  be  avoided.    The  patients 

must  keep  themselves  warm,  and  habitually  wear  woollen  clothing ; 
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and  the  affected  joints  should  always  be  wrapped  in  flannel. 
Hydropathic  treatment  has  been  much  recommended,  and  has  been 
followed  by  some  success.  Certainly  when  it  is  rationally  pursued 
under  medical  supervision,  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  pro- 
prietors of  hydropathic  establishments,  good  results  have  followed. 
The  patients  become  hardier,  and  more  capable  of  resisting  changes 
of  temperature.  The  copious  draughts  of  water,  and  the  wrapping 
up  after  the  baths,  act  in  two  ways,  namely,  diaphoretically  and 
diuretically ;  lastly,  a  good  moral  effect  is  obtamed  by  the  patient 
conscientiously  submitting  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  him,  and 
substituting  a  hygienic  treatment  for  one  based  on  the  use  of 
medicines  alone.  It  is  well  known  that  patients  at  hydropathic 
establishments  often  take  great  interest  in  their  cure,  and  exhibit 
no  small  amount  of  gratitude  even  where  the  results  are  infinitesi- 
mal. When  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  too  enfeebled, 
and  he  has  not  an  insurmountable  aversion,  as  sometimes  happens, 
to  the  treatment,  it  is  advisable  to  try  it,  and  if  any  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  therefrom,  it  must  be  continued  for  not  less  than  a 
year.  The  Russian  vapour  baths  have  in  some  cases  been  followed 
by  good  results. 

In  ill-nourished  subjects  the  disease  has  yielded  under  cod-liver 
oil,  quinine,  and  iron.  As  regards  local  treatment,  various  kinds  of 
inunction,  in  which  friction  takes  its  share,  can  be  used,  such  as 
iodine  ointment,  purified  fat,  ammoniated  liniment,  and  so  on.  The 
more  powerful  derivative  drugs  are  not  of  much  value  here  ;  even 
tincture  of  iodine  is  only  useful  in  subacute  attacks,  where  also 
blisters  are  worth  a  trial.  You  must  be  cautious  in  the  employment 
of  all-powerful  irritants  to  the  joints.  Douches  are  often  most 
valuable  in  some  very  chronic  and  tedious  cases ;  warm  douches, 
vapour  douches,  and  local  sulphur  baths,  mud  and  "  moor ''  baths, 
have  proved  of  service  in  some  cases ;  while  in  others  the  softest 
rain  douches  falling  from  only  the  height  of  a  foot  act  as  excitants. 
We  cannot  always  foretel  the  effect  of  the  baths ;  this  must  be 
noted  by  the  patient  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  the  physician. 
If  pain  supervenes,  the  douches  may  be  abandoned  for  a  time,  after 
which  the  patient  may  carefully  resume  them.  If  the  pain  again 
returns  with  increased  vigour,  the  douches  must  then  be  discarded 
altogether.  Now,  shall  we  keep  the  joints  entirely  at  rest  or  allow 
some  degree  of  movement  to  take  place  ?  Complete  rest  is  unad- 
visable  for  several  reasons :  the  joints  become  perfectly  stiff,  and 
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that  in  some  unfavorable  position ;  and  what  is  niore^  the  absolute 
rest  favours  in  a  high  degree  the  already  advancing  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.  Moderate  motion,  passive  as  well  as  active,  should  be  allowed, 
but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  fatigue  or  great  pain. 
The  patient  himself  can  manage  the  passive  motion ;  or,  what  is 
better  still,  he  can  use  a  most  ingenious  instrument  constructed  by 
Bonnet  for  this  purpose.  Lastly,  one  word  about  the  atrophy  of 
the  muscles ;  we  can  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  muscles  by  friction, 
electricity  and  regulated  motion,  partly  active,  partly  passive; 
hy genie  gymnastics  are  not  altogether  useless  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  object.  I  have  seen  the  most  happy  results  follow  a  judicious 
course  of  gymnastics,  and  varied  frictions,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Barbieri.  All  treatment  of  this  kind  must  be  persevered 
in  for  months  and  even  years,  in  order  that  the  full  benefit  may  be 
derived  therefrom. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  therapeutic  review  that  we  are 
not  poor  in  resources,  which  can  be  had  recourse  to  with  success  in 
the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Unfortunately,  all  these 
means  of  treatment  are  costly,  tedious,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  poor,  who  chiefly  sufl'er  from  the  malady  in  question.  For  in 
the  huts  of  the  poor,  dry  warm  air,  good  food,  shelter  from  draughts, 
and  baths,  arc  for  the  most  part  unattainable ;  and  without  them, 
forming,  as  they  do,  the  very  foundation  of  the  treatment,  the 
administration  of  expensive  drugs  is  only  so  much  money  thrown 
away.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  earlier  these  patients  come 
under  treatment,  and  the  younger  they  arc,  the  better.  Under  these 
circumstances  you  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  When  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  it  is  difficult  enough 
to  arrest  the  disease,  and,  of  course,  a  cure  is  out  of  the  question. 
Although  the  use  of  the  above-named  remedies  in  conjunction  with 
warm  spring  baths  may  do  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
patient  in  Malum  coxae  senile,  I  regard  it  for  the  most  part  as  an 
incurable  complaint.  Arthritis  deformans  affecting  one  joint  is 
incurable  when  the  joint  gives  too  much  trouble ;  it  can  be  removed 
by  resection  or  amputation. 
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Appendix  I. 
Oil  loose  bodies  in  Joinls.     Murea  arliculareii. 
9  Bt  locwc  bodies  in  joints  we  niiderstand  tliu  prcBctice  of  more  or 
B  compact  bodies  originating  in  a  joint.     Foreign  bodies  entcrlDg 
!  joint  from  without,  sucli  aa  a  needle,  bullet,  &c,,  or  detached 
iece  of  bone,  lying  loose  in  Ihc  joint,  are  not  comprised  iu  this 
category.     There  are  two  varieties  of  loose  bodies  in  joints:   (i) 
mall,  oval  irregular  bodies  of  n  melon-seed  sliape,  which  are  de- 
loped  in  large  nambera,  and  which  are  seen  under  the  microscope 
|i  consist  of  fibrine.     They  originate  in  joints  with  clironic  efl'usion, 
fad  ate  deposits  from   the   increased  and  altered  nature  of   the 
Bsovial  Quid,  reaembliog  the  similar  bodies  in  effusions  into  the 
eaths  of  tendons.     It  is  possible  that  such  bodies  may  arise  from 
ravasatioos  of  blood.     This  variety  of  loose  body  gives  no  occa- 
ion  in  itself  for  ojjerative  interference,  but  is  merely  an  accideatal 
mplication  of  chronic  effusion  into  a   joint.     Sometimes  their 
tesencc  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  soft  grating  which  can  be  detected 
in  such  cases  on  palpation  of  thu  joint.     However,  this  complica- 
tion in  no  way  demands  any  modification  of  the  treatment  already 
laid  down  in  chronic  effusion  into  joints,  and  only  complicates  it  in 
B-40  far  as  the  increased  dilGculty  added  in  the  reduction  of  the  joint 
tte  its  normal  circumference.     (2. )  The  other  variety  of  loose  bodies 
I  joints  consists  of  bones  always  covered  with   a  thin    layer  of 
irtilagc,  and  soinetiines  adherent,  at  other  times  loose  in  the  joint. 
leir  shape  is  varied,  often  quite  fantastic ;  the  term  "joint  mouse  " 
Kms  to  have  arisen  from  an  accidental  resemblance  to  a  mouse. 
These  bodies  are  seldom  uniformly  oval  or  round,  but  often  ragged 
and  warty  just  like  the  osteophytes  in  arthritis  deformans. 

Examined  microscopically,  they  arc  found  to  consist  of  a  thin 

I  Jayer  of  true  fihrous  cart.ilttge  containing  an  ossified  central  point, 

vhich  is  sometimes  only  calcified.     These  bodies  then,  inasmuch  as 

y  consist  of  organised  tissue  and  not  of  deposits  from  the  syno- 

Riliil  fluid,  even  when  found  loose,  must  have  originated  from  the 

■.nine  structures  as  they  are  composed  of  and  become  detached  at  a 

ter  period.     Sneh  is  indeed  the  case ;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 

■ophytes  which  have  penetrated  into  the  joint  from   without; 

jey  rarely  arise  from  the  folds  of  the  synovial  membrane.     The 

Hli  sometimes  contain  normal  cartilage  cells,  which  may  begin  to 
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proliferate,  and  in  this  way  cartilaginous  granalesj  tumouis,  or 
enchondromata  may  be  developed,  and,  later  on,  become  ossified. 
These  excresceuces  may  remain  attached  to  the  villi  for  a  time,  but 
finally  become  detached  and  float  freely  in  the  joint.  The  most 
common  variety,  however,  of  loose  bodies  in  joints  is  that  whicli 
developes  close  under  the  capsule  of  the  joint  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. This  consists  of  bony  cartilaginous  bodies,  oateophylites, 
vrhicb  get  twisted  and  finally  torn  off  and  become  loose  in  the  joints. 
Apparently,  when  once  detached,  they  are  incapable  of  further 
growth,  but  can  be  nourished  by  the  surrounding  synovial  fluid. 
Amalide  is  of  opinion  that  these  bodies  are  always  in  the  first  place 
bony,  and  that  the  cartilaginous  covering  is  a  secondary  deposit. 


Loose  bodies  in  the  elbow-joint  (after  Cruveilliier).    A  vet;  rare  case. 
These  bodies  usually  occur  in  the  knee-joint. 

.Associated  witb  the  development  of  loose  bodies  in  joints  there 
always  exists  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  into  the  joint,  and  this  is 
possibly  in  some  cases  the  primary  disease.  These  bodies  appear 
almost  exclusively,  or  at  least  chiefly,  in  the  knee-joint,  and  are 
confined  to  adults ;  they  are  extremely  rare,  perhaps  they  constitute 
the  rarest  joint  disease.  Tliere  exists  an  undoubted  connection 
between  the  loose  bodies  found  in  arthritis  deformans  and  hydrar- 
throsis; they  belong  to  the  same  class  of  disease,  and  give  rise  to  an 
acquired  or  hereditary  diathesis  depending  upon  the  opposition  to 
fungous  and  suppurative  fungous  inflammation  of  joints.  The 
symptoms,  which  may  he  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  loose  bodies 
in  joints,  ore  the  following :  the  patient  snfiers  for  some  time  froiii> 
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^^1  'Considerable  elTiiaion  into  the  joint,  and  possibly  is  unaware  of  it ; 

^        all  of  a  sudden  while  walking  Ue  feels  a  sharp  sudden  pain,  which 

for  the  moment  prevents  lam  from  goini;  any  further.     The  knee 

I  then  remains  tixed  in  a  half  Hexed  or  extejidcd  positiao,  and  is  only 
»ble  to  be  moved  again  after  being  tubbed  and  manipulated.  This 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  loose  bodies  getting  jammed  between 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint,  between  the  inter-articular 
cartilages,  or  iu  a  synovial  pouch.  But  for  some  time  before  this 
jamming  occurs,  perhaps  weeks  or  months,  the  patients  may  com- 
plain of  weakness  or  slight  pain  in  tlic  knee,  and  an  examination 
will  reveal,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  some  sUght  degree  of 
«trusion  into  the  joint.  The  patients  not  unfrequently,  from  the 
way  in  which  the  violent  pain  comes  on  and  disappears  again,  tbem- 
«elvea  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  movable  body  in  the 
joint,  ajid  frequently  can  feel  it  plainly  themselves ;  sometimes  they 
^^^  ate  able  by  certain  movements  of  the  joint  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
^^L  ^raap  it.  In  other  cases  the  sui^eon  \s  the  first  to  feel  it  after 
^^H  repeated  examinations,  and  is  able  to  push  it  about  in  different 
^^B  directions.  Very  often  it  may  vanish  for  several  days  or  weeks 
1  before  taking  up  a  position  in  which  it  may  be  felt  from  without. 
All  these  symptoms  are  only  well  marked  when  the  body  is  de- 

ktached ;  as  long  as  it  still  remains  adherent,  or  is  too  large  to  be 
jammed,  it  causes  but  little  or  no  trouble.     When  the  pain  of  a 
loose  body  in  the  joint  and  a  moderate  amount  of  elfusion  are  not 
continuously  severe,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  further 
*        spontaneous  development,  there  may  be  no  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, but  only  from  time  to  time  a  subacute  inflammation  with 
SCTQUS  effusion.     In  other  cases,  however,  the  pain  caused  by  the 
jamming  is  every  moment  so  agonising  that  many  persons  attacked 
with  it  osk  for  relief  at  any  cost.     Attempts  to  fix  these  bodies  by 
^       exciting  adhesive  inflammation  by  means  of   compress  bandages, 
^^Ktincture  of  iodine  or  vesicants,  have  not  met  with   much  success. 
^^BTbe  operation  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  loose  body,  and  is  per- 
^^H^'™^''  "^  follows :  the  loose  body  is  lirmly  pressed  up  under  the  skin 
-^        on  one  side  of  the  joint,  the  skin  is  then  still  further  stretched,  and 
is  then  cut  through  into  the   capsule  upon  the  body,   which  is 
allowed  to  slip  out,  or  is  raised  through  the  incision  by  means  of  an 
«tr-spooQ  such  as  is  made  by  i'ock.      The  wound  is  closed  with  the 
finger,the  leg  is  extended,  and  the  skiu  is  allowed  to  shp  back  into 
H^Us  n&tural  position,  so  that  the  cut  lies  deep  iu  the  capsule,  and  the 
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two  wounds  do  not  directlj  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
wound  in  the  skin  is  then  closed  with  plaster,  and  the  extended  joint 
placed  in  a  splint.  A  plaster  bandage  can  be  applied  with  advantage^ 
which  can  be  prepared  with  a  large  window  and  adjusted  before  the 
operation.  The  subsequent  appearance  of  inflammation  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  traumatic  joint  inflammation.  Formerly 
this  operation  was  attended  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  not 
unfrequently  severe  inflammation  set  in,  and  the  surgeons  were 
fortunate  if  the  life  of  the  patient  was  saved  after  amputation  of 
the  limb  above  the  joint.  Various  operations  have  been  had  re- 
course to,  but  the  one  just  described  is  the  most  simple,  and  is  now 
generally  adopted.  Eock  has  carried  out  this  method  of  operating^ 
five  times  with  perfect  success.  The  subsequent  inflammation  was 
trifling,  and  most  of  the  patients  were  back  at  their  business  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  operation.  Just  as  in  removal  of  a  cataract,  or 
in  cutting  for  stone,  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,, 
that  it  goes  smoothly  and  without  any  material  obstacle  or  impedi- 
ment from  bleeding.  When  the  loose  bodies  cause  no  uneasiness^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  knee-cap,  in  order  to  reduce  the  effusion 
and  to  supply  a  certain  degree  of  firmness,  so  that  no  unwonted 
movement  may  be  made  with  it.  The  patient  often  derives  much 
comfort  from  this  treatment. 


Appendix  II. 
On  neurosis  of  joints, 

Bt  neurosis  and  neuralgia  are  understood  those  diseases  which 
reveal  themselves  by  attacks  of  pain,  which  are  sometimes  intense 
and  characteristic ;  and  whose  origin  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any 
change  in  the  tissues. 

We  conjecture  from  this  a  functional  disturbance  in  the  nerves 
without  any  morphological  change.  That  there  is  a  purely  func- 
tional disturbance  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  as 
weakness  and  hyperaesthesia  occurring  in  the  tissues,  and  especially 
in  the  nerves,  which  we  are  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
modem  means  of  research  to  detect  either  any  morphological  or 
chemical  change  during  life  or  after  death,  is  beyond  a  doubt. 
Whether  such  a  change  dbes  exist,  which  we  are  unable  to  detect, 
we  are  unable  to  say,  for  that  which  we  oannot  perceive  with  our 
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senses  has  no  real  existence  for  us.  We  thus  call  those  conditions 
of  the  joints,  in  which  there  are  pains  but  no  morbid  process  can 
be  founds  joint-neuroses. 

The  typical  neuroses  do  not  appear  at  certain  times  in  the  day  as 
in  neuralgia  of  the  nenrus  trigeminus.  Brodie  was  the  first  who 
differentiated  joint  neuroses  as  a  distinct  class  of  disease ;  Esmarch, 
Stromeyer,  and  Wemher  have  more  recently  studied  these  conditions 
and  have  further  clinically  developed  their  diagnosis.  In  the 
opinion  of  these  authors,  there  are  those  diseases  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  are  attended  with  some  shght  anatomical 
changes  and  accompanied  by  painful  sensations  and  disturbed  func- 
tion, and  which  in  relation  to  their  severity  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  slight  degree  of  disease  which  they  present.  Joint 
neuroses  must  be  placed  in  the  category  of  sensitive,  psychical, 
hypersesthesia,  with  their  reflex  complications.  In  short,  for  the 
most  part  they  belong  to  that  class  of  psychic  disease  known  as 
hysteria  and  hypochondriasis.  These  cases  which  I  have  seen  in 
my  own  practice,  and  those  described  by  the  above  authors  as  joint 
neuroses,  I  formerly  regarded,  partly  as  slight  diseases  of  the 
joints  the  symptoms  of  which  were  exaggerated  by  hysterical 
women  and  girls,  and  in  some  cases  simulated,  partly  as  commenc- 
ing and  unrecognisable  joint  and  bone  diseases,  and  lastly,  partly  as 
increased  sensitiveness  which  had  remained  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  original  disease.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  a  name  to  this 
group  of  diseases,  but  they  are  not  to  be  looked  at  from  one  point 
of  view  only,  nor  all  to  be  treated  on  one  plan.  General  medical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  men  must  help  most  in  the  treatment 
of  hysteria ;  no  one  would  believe  in  the  caprice  and  consequence 
of  simulating  contractions  and  cramps,  except  an  experienced 
medical  man. 

Hysteria  is  essentially  a  mental  disease  often  either  incuraUe  or 
only  partially  so.  In  treating  the  hypersesthesia  of  the  joints,  the 
cold-water  cure,  douches,  and  sea  baths  are  useful,  with  regular 
exercise  of  the  joint,  as  recommended  especially  by  Esmarch.  I 
have  seen  the  best  results  obtained  in  such  cases  from  hot  springs, 
baths,  and  electricity.  Shampooing  is  often  most  beneficial  in  joint 
neuroses. 


LECTURE    XL. 

ON  ANKYLOSIS;  VARIETIES;  ANATOMICAL  CONDITIONS; 
DIAGMOSIS;  TREATMENT;  GRADUAL,  FORCED  EXTEN- 
SION,  OPERATION. 

CHAPITER  XVIII. 

On  Ankylosis, 

That  by  ankylosis  (from  ayKvXog,  curve)  is  meant  a  stiff  joint 
you  already  know.  I  must^  however^  add  that  this  term  is  only  to 
be  applied  to  those  cases  where  the  acute  or  chronic  process  of  the 
disease  which  gave  rise  to  the  stiffness  has  passed  off  and  partial  or 
complete  immobility  of  the  limb  is  the  only  symptom  remaining. 
If,  during  an  inflammation  of  the  knee  or  hip-joints,  an  extremely 
flexed  position  of  the  joint  is  kept  up  owing  to  an  involuntary  long 
continued  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  so  on  account  of  the  pain 
the  joint  cannot  be  moved  although  there  is  no  mechanical  obstacle 
present,  we  do  not  speak  of  it  as  an  ankylosis,  but  as  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint  with  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  reason  a 
joint  is  incapable  of  being  extended  even  when  the  process  of  in- 
flammation has  subsided  is  to  be  found  in  a  mechanical  obstruction 
outside,  sometimes  inside,  and  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the 
joint  itself.  A  muscle  contracted  from  atrophy  and  shrinking  or  a 
contracted  cicatrix,  especially  if  it  be  on  the  flexed  aspect,  will 
materially  impair  the  mobility  of  otherwise  healthy  joints.  These 
causes  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  speaking  briefly  of  ankylosis 
of  this  or  that  joint,  and  it  should  be  described  as  muscle  or  cica- 
tricial contraction.  If  we  wish  to  describe  this  restricted  mobility 
as  an  ankylosis  we  can  do  so,  provided  that  we  are  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish it  as  an  ankylosis  depending  on  causes  extraneous  to  the 
joint  and  call  it  spurious  ankylosis  and  so  on.  There  only  now  remain 
those  cases  of  stiff  joints  which  result  from  pathological  changes  in 
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essential  parts  of  the  joiots.     Here  wc  have  to  ileal  witk  tlie  fol- 
loving  conditions : 

I.  Cicatricial  growths  between  tlie  opposed  surfaces  of  the  joint 
itself.  These  vary  exceedingly  in  their  nature  anil  numbers.  They 
originate  after  the  heaUng  of  the  fungous  inllammatjou  of  the 
joint  in  the  proliferating  growth  of  graaulnting  tissue.  Ilence, 
band-like  adhesions  form  like  those  seen  between  the  pulmonary 
and  costal  pleura,  or  tightly  stretched  bands  of  lymph. 


h 


adult,  tlmott  natural 


By  this  means  the  cartilage  may  be  partly  preserved,  but  usnally 
the  layer  of  cartilage  and  part  of  the  bone  are  destroyed.  These 
growths  ordinarily  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  like  other  cicatricial 
structures  {Pig.  115).  In  many  cases  this  tibroua  tissue  ossifies  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  joint  are  bridged  over  with  bony  tissue  ur  the 
entire  surfaces  may  become  blended  together  (Fig.  116). 

2.  Other  impediments  to  inohility  are  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  Capsule  of  the  joint  and  the  accessory  ligaments,  as  well  as  the 
ioterarticular  cartilages  which  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  These 
cicatricial  conlractions  not  only  appear  in  those  spots  where  fistulie 
had  formed,  but  also  without  suppuration,  whilst  each  tissue,  which 
has  been  more  or  less  weakened  by  lung  plastic  infiltration,  has, 
later  on,  after  the  inflammatory  process  lias  ceasedj  a  tendency  to 

3.  A  not  unimportant  olistacle  to  mobility,  and  sometimes  the 
reason  why,  after  fungous  inflaraiuation  of  a  joint  of  a  protracted 
nature,  motion  is  never  restored,  is  caused  by  the  necessary  shrink- 
ing and  destruction  of  the  synovial  sac  lining  the  joint.  In  order  to 
make  this  clear  to  you,  I  must  briefly  draw  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  larger  joints  when  in  motion.     The  capsule  of  the 
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joint  is  never  Bufficiently  elastic  to  allow  uf  its  adaptiog  ilself  to  alt  i 
the  iDovemeuts  of  the  joint   without   stretching.      Imagine    the 
humerus  Qexed  on  the  thorax  ;  in  that  case  the  cajisuie  underneath 
the  joint  nould  he  greatly  contracted,  and  above  just  as  tightly 


Fig.  115. 
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Complete  oioatricial  growth  n 
faces  of  khe  elbow-joint  oS  a  cliilil ;  tbc 
trochleA  liameri  and  part  of  the  olccnmoa 
are    deatrojed.      Longifudinal    section. 

Natuial  size.  Bo^J  "iikjlosis  of  clliov 
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stretched  out.  Again,  imagine  the  arm  raised  high ;  in  that  case  the 
upper  part  of  the  capsule  would  he  very  much  contracted  and  tie 
under  part  very  much  stretched  j  the  joint  capsule  ought  to  be  h 
elastic  as  india  rubber.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  caw.  | 
The  capsule  is  either  not  contracted  at  all  at  the  difl'erent  extremitiei 
of  the  joint,  or  but  very  little ;  it  b  folded  in  distinct,  regular  Unea.l 
Should  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  joint  become  changed  the 
folds  are  opened  out  again,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  where  it  ww 
smooth  before,  a  new  fold  of  the  capsule  is  formed.  In  Fig.  1 17  19 
a  section  of  the  anterior  surface  (anterior  section  after  Uenle)  of  the 
shoulder- joint  in  a  raised  position,  and  in  Fig.  1 18  a  section  of  it 
in  a  depressed  jjosition.  If  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  diseased 
the  joint  usually  remains  in  one  position;  the  humerus  is  genera 
depressed,  and  thus  the  synovial  pouch  suppurates  and  becooi 
cicatrised  and  deformed  uDdcmeatb  (Fig.  1  iHa).   Even  when  t' 
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joint  is  uninjured  above  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  raise  the  arm  on 
account  of  the  inability  to  expand  of  the  capsnle  at  the  nnder  tvahee 
of  the  joint.  Ankyloses  thus  originate  in  the  already  existing  layer 
of  cartilage ;  the  secretion  of  synovial  fluid  ceases.  Lastly,  the 
cartilage  may  in  the  course  of  years  d^enerate  into  fibrous  tissue 
(as  in  old  unreduced  dislocations),  or  become  ossified,  and  so  set  up 
an  immovable  ankylosis.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  all  joints;  the 
best  representations  are  to  be  foand  in  '  Henle's  Anatomy.'    Volk 


Fi&.  117. 
The  ofHttle  folded  above. 


The  capsule  folded  undenieath. 


Anterior  aections  at  the  shoulder-joint. 


maun  formerly  described  this  variety  of  ankylosis,  vhich  especially 
attacks  young  persons  after  subacute  coxitis  (arising  out  of  rheu- 
matic and  puerperal  inflammations  of  joints)  without  ulceration,  but 
with  marked  contraction  of  the  muscles,  under  the  title  of  "  cartila- 
ginous ankylosis."  The  term  is  an  appropriate  one,  because  the 
cartilage  remains  unchanged  for  a  lengthened  period. 

4.  A  further  mechanical  impediment  may  arise  in  the  exostoses 
which  develope  themselves  round  the  joint  outside  the  head  of  the 
affected  bones.  According  as  the  olecranon  or  coronoid  depression 
of  the  humerus  is  implicated  with  new  bony  growth,  so  is  either  the 
coronoid  process  or  the  olecranon  process  of  the  above  unable  to 
lock.  In  the  former  case  it  cannot  be  fully  flexed,  in  the  latter  it 
cannot  be  folly  extended.  This  impediment  arises  espeeially  in 
arthritis  deformans,  seldom    in  fungous  inflammation  of  a  joint 

(Fig.  110). 

5.  Lastly,  such  mischief  may  arise  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the 
heads  of  the  bone  that  the  epiphyses  are  quite  unevenly  opposed  to 
each  other  and  can  no  longa  be  replaced.    Their  sorfaces  are  too 
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fnuch  altered,  and  no  longer  fit  one  another^  and  in  thie  abnormal 
position  (pathological  dislocation)  are  no  longer  capable  of  being 
moved  towards  one  another.  Look  back  once  again  to  Fig.  115. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  trochlea  humeri  the  ulna  is 
fixed  to  the  humerus,  so  that  although  a  slight  movement  can  be 
made  perfect  flexion  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  coronoid  process 
•of  the  ulna  being  fixed  to  the  humerus  and  the  coronoid  depression 
of  the  humerus  having  disappeared.  In  like  manner  the  tibia  in 
caries  of  the  knee  may  be  displaced  outwards  and  backwards,  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  remaining  free,  appear  to  develop,  so  that  the 
surfaces  of  the  joint  are  no  longer  capable  of  interlocking. 

In  addition  to  those  causes  of  ankylosis  which  depend  more  or 
less  on  some  abnormal  conditions  within  the  joint,  there  are  others 
which  act  from  without.  These  are  contractions  of  muscles  or 
cicatrices  which  develop  simultaneously  with  the  degeneration  of 
tendons  and  bones,  and  contribute  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fixing  of 
the  joint  in  a  false  position.  Also  degeneration  and  fixing  of  the 
inner  surfaces  of  tendons  are  likely  to  produce  stifiTness  and  immo- 
bility. This  may  take  place  in  the  hand  after  long-standing  inflam- 
mation without  suppuration  having  taken  place  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons.  AJl  the  fingers  are  stiff  and  immovable,  generally  extended, 
and  the  joints  intact.  Skilful  manipulation  with  passive  motion 
may  act  like  magic  in  overcoming  this  stiffness,  and  the  fingers  may 
again  be  brought  into  use. 

The  diagnosis  of  ankylosis  is  easy  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine  which  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  is  the  cause 
of  partial  or  complete  immobility  of  the  joint.  In  cases  of  com- 
plete immobility  bony  ankylosis  is  likely  to  be  diagnosed,  but  it  is 
not  always  the  condition;  complete  immobility  may  also  result 
from  adhesions  and  wide  fibrous  growths.  The  longer  such  an 
ankylosis  exists  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  its  becoming  osseous 
even  when  the  joint  is  but  slightly  diseased  and  when  the  carti- 
lages are  nearly  whole,  for  if  the  joint  remains  at  rest  for  years, 
perhaps  only  on  account  of  contraction  of  the  capsule,  a  perfect 
bony  ankylosis  must  result.  A  perfectly  healthy  joint  would  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  kept  at  rest,  become  ankylosed.  Experimental 
researches  show,  according  to  Menzel,  that  in  a  joint  kept  at 
rest  for  some  time  the  following  changes  take  place :  a  prolifera- 
tion of  the  cartilage  cells  is  set  up  which  leads  to  a  granulating 
metamorphosis  of  the  covering  of  the  cartilage  whilst  the  secretion 


the  aynovini  flnid  (teases  Blto!;clIier.  For  a  IiealUiy  couiJilioii  ol' 
:  sjrnovial  membraue  ntid  the  cartilage  movometit  is  indispensable. 
And  so  we  see  that,  in  tiiose  joints  such  as  the  intervertebral,  pelvic, 
and  atenial  joints  wberi'  littk-  or  no  motion  ie  allowed  of,  there  is 
a  very  rudimentary  synovial  membrane  and  extremely  stunted 
growth  of  cartilage.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  in  order  to  show 
what  conclusions  as  regards  the  mobility  of  a  joint  may  be  drawn 
from  a  knowledge  oE  the  dnration  of  tlie  ankylosis.  When  the 
ankylosis  is  even  only  slightly  movable  the  synovial  membrane  is 
seldom  entirely  destroyed,  mid  in  auch  cases  there  may  even  remain 
a  small  portion  of  the  eartibge.  It  is  ensy  to  fall  into  error  with 
regard  to  the  mobility  or  immobility  of  an  ankylosis  unless  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  amount  of  clastjcifj  remaining  in  the  muscles 
after  the  termination  of  an  intlammation  in  a  joint.  It  b  often 
impossible  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  before  a  complete  exami- 
nation has  been  made  under  chloroform. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  in  these  ankyloses  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
restore  mobility  to  atiS"  joint)?  In  most  cases,  yes.  Can  this 
mobility  be  retained  as  well  as  the  normal  functions  restored? 
Unfortunately,  this  is  seldom  possible;  as  a  rule  it  is  impossible. 
What  will  happen  then  ?  of  what  use  is  any  treatment  ?  The  last 
question  is  in  some  cases  a  pertinent  one,  but  not  so  in  the  majority. 
We  have  already  repeatedly  mentioned  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  in 
joint  inllammations  the  limbs  assume  unfavorable  positions  in  the 
late  stages.  A  leg  fixed  at  right  angles  at  the  knee  is  an  undesir- 
able and  useless  burden,  and  formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  ampu- 
tate anch  limbs,  because  the  patients  could  get  about  better  ou  a 
wooden  leg  than  by  means  of  two  crutches.  An  arm  completely 
extended  or  only  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint  is  for  purposes 
of  seizing  and  moving  objects  a  perfectly  useless  limb.  By  bring- 
ing the  ankylostd  limbs  into  positions  which  are  relatively  the 
most  useful,  such  as  extension  of  hip- and  knee-joints,  flexion  at 
right  angles  of  the  elbow-joint,  much  good  may  be  done  for  the 
patients.  Hence  operations  for  straightening  or  bending  ankyloses 
are  of  the  greatest  value.  Ankyloses  in  uufavorable  positions  have 
been  very  common  for  a  long  time;  they  will  become  fewer  and 
will  eventually  disappear  when  once  the  principle,  for  which  we 
have  so  strongly  contended  :  the  early  treatment  of  the  joints  when 
in  the  st^es  of  acnte  or  chronic  inilammation,  is  pursued  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  most  favorable  position  in  the  event  of  aukj- 
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losis  finally  taking  place.  It  will  seldom  happen  to  a  sargeon 
uow-a-day s  to  be  called  on  to  perform  operations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  position  of  an  ankylosed  limb  which  he  has  treated 
Coring  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

Still  there  are  always  a  large  number  of  cases  in  the  country 
which  must  be  treated  under  unfavorable  conditions,  and  in  which 
there  is  angular  ankylosis  in  the  knee-  and  hip-joints^  so  that  the 
operations  for  straightening  ankyloses  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  attempts  to  reduce  crooked  limbs  are  not  by  any  means  new. 
We  find  drawings  and  descriptions^  in  the  writings  of  surgeons  in 
the  middle  ages^  of  instruments  designed  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
method  of  reduction  by  continual  extension  with  machines  is  the 
oldest.  A  large  quantity  of  apparatus  has  been  constructed  for  the 
different  joints,  by  the  aid  of  which  extension  and  flexion  of  the 
extremities  may  be  effected  with  screws. 

This  form  of  apparatus  is  still  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  straightening  the  Umb  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  its  mo- 
bility, but  inasmuch  as  these  results  are  more  readily  attained  by 
instantaneous  extension  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  competition  with  the  slow  gradual  extension  is  the  rapid 
violent  extension,  or  the  falsely  so-called  "  brisement  force." 

This  operation,  before  chloroform  was  used,  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties;  it  was  extremely  painful  and  not  free  from  danger,  great 
force  had  to  be  used  in  violently  breaking  down  and  tearing  through 
the  ankylosis,  and  this  force  was  rendered  still  more  necessary  on 
account  of  the  powerftd  contractions  in  the  muscles  caused  by  the 
pain.  It  was  often  necessary  to  divide  the  tendons  of  the  contracted 
muscles  before  the  ankylosis  could  be  broken  down,  thus  complicat- 
ing the  operation.  The  after-treatment  was  but  imperfectly 
understood ;  the  limbs  were  put  into  splints  or  fastened  firmly  in 
apparatus.  Acute  inflammation  and  considerable  swelling  were  the 
results,  and  so  the  method  met  with  no  general  approval.  Bouvier 
and  Dieffenbach  were  almost  the  only  surgeons  who  resorted  to  this 
method.  Other  surgeons  preferred  regarding  these  cases  as  in- 
surable, or  contented  themselves  with  sending  them  to  be  treated 
by  gradual  extension  by  orthopaedists.  When  the  patients  were 
poor  people  amputation  was  resorted  to,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  follow  their  occupations  better  with  a  wooden  leg.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  things  when  B.  v.  Langenbeck,  1846,  made 
the  first  experiments  in  breaking  down  ankylosis  at  the  knee  under 
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chloroform.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  extremely  inter- 
esting fact,  at  that  time  unknown^  that  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  the  contracted  muscles  become  quite  lax  and  flexiblcj 
and  can  be  stretched  like  india  rubber.  This  obviated  the  neces- 
sity for  dividing  tendons  and  muscles  in  these  operations.  As  the 
operation  was  painless  under  chloroform,  it  could  be  performed 
slowly  and  carefully  by  manipulation  alone.  The  results  were  so 
unusually  favorable  that'  this  method,  hardly  deserving  in  its  new 
form  the  somewhat  brutal  title  of  ''brisement  forcd,"  came  into 
general  use,  and  for  some  time  has  supplanted,  perhaps  too  com- 
pletely, the  more  gradual  extension  by  instruments  and  weights. 

The  method  of  operating,  the  indications  for  doing  so,  the  after- 
treatment,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken,  were  so  carefully  worked 
out  by  B.  V.  Langenbeck  himself,  that  this  operation  may  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  safest  and  simplest  there  is.  In  order  that 
you  may  not  conceive  too  dreadful  an  idea  of  this  operation  on 
account  of  its  name,  "  brisement  force,'*  I  will  describe  the  opera- 
tion of  forced  extension  of  a  knee  ankylosed  at  right  angles.  The 
patient  is  first  placed  on  his  back  and  is  gradually  ana3sthctised 
until  all  the  muscles  are  perfectly  flaccid,  and  there  is  complete 
absence  of  reflex  contraction  on  motion ;  the  patient  is  then  turned 
over  on  to  his  stomach,  an  assistant  then  holds  his  head^  while 
another  places  his  arm  under  the  patient's  breast  to  allow  of  his 
breathing ;  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  carefully  watched  so  that 
the  operation  may  be  abandoned  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger- 
ous symptoms  of  too  deep  ansesthesia.  The  patient  is  then  drawn 
in  the  prone  position  down  the  table  until  his  knee  rests  on  the 
edge  of  the  table,  to  which  a  well-stuffed  horsehair  cushion  is  firmly 
attached.  An  assistant  now  leans  all  his  weight  with  both  hands 
on  the  thigh ;  the  operator  stands  on  the  outside  at  the  left  knee 
and  places  his  left  hand  in  the  popliteal  space  so  as  to  press  on  the 
thigh;  with  his  right  hand  he]  seizes  the  leg  just  below  the  condyles 
of  the  tibia,  and  then  with  his  right  hand  forcibly  presses  out- 
wards the  bent-up  knee.  If  the  ankylosis  is  still  recent  and  not 
too  immovable,  the  leg  will  yield  little  by  little,  with  a  faint  crack- 
ling and  tearing,  into  a  perfectly  straight  position.  If  this  manoeuvre 
is  not  readily  effected,  the  operator  must  seize  the  leg  lower  down, 
somewhere  on  the  calf  or  just  below  it.  If  this  is  done,  howeverj 
too  much  violence  must  be  avoided,  for  in  this  position,  where 
there  is  a  certain  weakness  of  the  bones^  the  tibia  might  easily 
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be  fractured  below  the  condyles;  the  force  mast  be  chiefly  spent  in 
movements  of  extension.     Shoald  the  method  just  described  prove 
unsuccessful^  we  must  endeavour  to  break  down  the  adhesions  of 
the  joint  by  forcible  flexion  ;  the  leg  is  grasped  from  the  front,  and 
efforts  are  made  by  slow  and  uniform  pressure  to  flex  it.     By  this 
means  the  adhesions  are  more  easily  broken  down  than  by  the  ex- 
tension movement.     When  once  some  of  the  adhesions  are  broken 
down  extension  becomes  easy  enough.     All  painful  wrenching  and 
pushing  is  decidedly  dangerous,  and  scarcely  ever  attains  its  object. 
If  the  degree  of  extension  obtained  is  considered  sufiScient  for  one 
operation,  or  the  leg  is  completely  extended,  the  patient  is  placed  on 
his  back  and  the  knee  is  fastened  firmly  down  by  means  of  Hueter's 
bandages.  The  leg  is  firmly  extended  at  the  foot,  and  a  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  is  applied  from  the  foot  upwards  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
perineum.     A  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool  is  previously  laid  round 
the  knee  and  extended  upwards  and  downwards  to  each  end  of  the 
plaster-of-Faris  bandage,  where  the  greatest  pressure  takes  place 
later  on.     But  as  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  not  always  hardened  by  the 
time  that  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  ansesthesia,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  apply  a  splint  well  padded  along  the  back  of  the  leg  to 
prevent  the  knee  from  becoming  flexed  again.     The  splint  may 
be  removed  in  about  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  by  which  time 
the  bandage  will  be  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  contractions  of 
the  muscles.     The  pain  which  the  patient  feels  in  the  joint  on  re- 
covery from  the  chloroform  is  not  always  very  severe ;  in  proportion 
to  the  force  used  it  is  trifling.     The  foot  swells  and  becomes  oede- 
matous  occasionally  when  it  has  not  been  properly  bandaged ;  when 
this  is  the  case,  or  when  it  happens  immediately  after  the  operation, 
no  further  complication  arises.    If  the  pains  are  severe  after  the 
operation  an  ice-bag  may  be  applied  over  the  bandage  and  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  administered.     In  eight  or  ten  days* 
time  we  may  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient,  and  allow  him  to 
get  about  with  a  stick  or  crutches.     After  eight  or  twelve  weeks  the 
ankylosis  has  healed  in  the  new  position,  the  patient  has  meanwhile 
thrown  aside  the  crutches  and  walks  with  a  stick  or  wholly  un- 
supported, and  if  the  knee  is  stiff  it  is  at  all  events  straight.     The 
bandage  can  now  be  removed,  and  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as 
cured. 

In  the  case  just  described  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  one 
operation  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  complete  extension  of  the  knee. 
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-venture  so  far  in  the  first  operation  for  fear  of  causing  injuries 
which  might  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  What  then  are 
the  conditions  which  contraindicate  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion at  one  sitting  ?  We  must  be  especially  cautious  in  cases  of 
tense  cicatricea  iu  the  skin ;  cicatrices  at  the  bend  of  the  knee  arc 
often  dii£cult  to  stretch,  and  are  liable  to  rupture  under  forced  ex* 
tension.  The  cicatrices  aometimes  lie  over  the  larger  trunks  of 
vessels  and  nerves  which  may  have  been  imphcated  during  the 
early  stages  of  ulceration ;  a  laceration  of  these  structures  might 
prove  a  most  dangerous  and  even  fatal  complication.  Suppuration 
and  ulceration  may  reanit  after  laceration  of  a  cicatrix,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  be  careful  not  to  stretch  a  cicatricial  tissue  to  its  utmost 
limit.  When  during  extension  the  cicatrices  have  become  very 
tense,  we  must  desist  and  apply  the  bandages,  and  rejicat  the 
operation  after  an  interval  of  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and  so  on, 
until  the  extension  is  complete.  Another  condition  necessitating 
cautions  procedure  is  displacement  of  the  tibia,  which  may  arise 
dnnng  the  course  of  caries  of  the  knee,  when  it  is  especially  prone  to 
dislocation  backwards.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  difRcult 
and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  remedy  this  position  of  the  tibia ; 
gradual  extension  answers  best  in  such  cases.  Forced  extension 
in  such  a  case  would  be  followed  by  complete  dislocation  back- 
wards, and  thus  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  straighten- 
ing the  joint. 

You  roust  not  expect  that  these  knees,  even  when  completely  ex- 
tended, will  resume  their  natural  beautiful  shape ;  that  is  never  the 
case.  It  may  happen  that  even  after  the  most  perfect  and  complete  ex- 
tension has  been  effected  the  leg  still  remains  too  short,  because  from 
the  first  onset  of  the  disease  development  had  been  arrested.  But 
as  we  are  not  obliged,  like  the  ijcotch,  to  go  about  with  bare 
knees,  the  shape  of  the  knee  is  not  of  much  importance  compared 
witli  its  straightness  and  strength.  When  joints  affected  with 
while  swelling,  or  with  fistulse,  can  be  brought  at  once  into  the 
most  favorable  position  for  use  and  placed  in  a  closed  or  capsule 
bandage,  even  then  the  time  when  the  fistula  is  but  jusi  closed 
and  the  cicatrices  recent,  brawny,  and  easily  lacerated,  is  a  most 
uii favourable  one  for  attemping  extension,  for  at  this  time  laccra^- 
tion  of  the  cicatrised  skin  on  fresh  suppuration  may  easily  occur. 
In  such  cases  I  never  attempt   extension   under  chloroform,   bnt 
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invariably  resort  to  extension  bj  means  of  weights.  What  has^ 
here  been  said  with  regard  to  ankylosis  of  the  knee  applies 
equally,  not  to  dilate  npon  the  subject,  to  ankyloses  of  the  hip  and 
foot.  Ankyloses  of  the  foot  and  shoulder  are  of  an  altogether 
different  importance  as  regards  their  functions ;  with  them  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  restoration  of  mobility,  and  this  is  not  to 
be  achieyed  by  breaking  down  the  ankylosis  and  applying  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  bandage.  If  the  object,  after  the  breaking  down  of  aa 
ankylosed  knee,  be  to  obtain  an  ameliorated  state  of  the  joint  with. 
mobility  thereof,  we  must  obviously  remove  the  plaster-of-Paris 
bandage  soon  after  the  operation,  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  apparatus  for  restoring  the  extension  and  mobility,  or 
the  employment  of  manipulation.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  a  certain  mobility  may  be  produced  by  these  means  f 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  happen  chiefly  where  there 
has  been  a  fracture  of  a  joint,  or  a  short  transitory  inflammation 
leaving  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  behind.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  the  former  case  mobility  may  have  become  established  in  the 
course  of  time  by  daily  use.  After  rheumatic  and  puerperal  in- 
flammation of  joints  it  is  undoubtedly  most  important  that  the 
stretched,  but  in  the  first  place  not  very  firm  growths,  especially 
those  of  the  synovial  pouches,  should  be  broken  down  at  the  right 
moment  after  the  subsidence  of  the  infiammation.  Later  on,  not 
only  do  the  new  growths  become  firmer,  but  the  shrunken  ligaments 
become  less  yielding,  and  the  cartilages  degenerate  and  atrophy,  or 
ossify.  We  should  not  indulge  in  too  many  illusions  with  r^ard 
to  the  results  of  extension  in  ankylosis.  It  is  already  a  great  ad- 
vance in  surgery  to  be  able  almost  to  eliminate  ankylosis  front 
the  list  of  diseases  in  which  amputation  is  indicated.  The  way 
to  the  attainment  of  still  more  brilliant  results  is  by  no  means 
barred.  In  ankyloses,  which  still  admit  of  some  degree  of  motion,, 
extension  by  means  of  apparatus  or  weights  can  always  be  tried  in 
the  first  instance.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  improvements  in 
this  direction  are  introduced  the  use  of  forced  extension  will  diminish.. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  mechanical  conditions  in  the  joints 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  being  brought  into  any 
other  position.  I  have  already  quoted  the  case  of  an  elbow  joint  as 
an  example ;  first  there  is  an  arthritis  deformans,  then  the  cavities 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are  filled  with  new  bony  growth, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  move  the  ulna  either  backwards  or  for- 
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wards.  Simil&r  changes  occor  as  a  result  of  arthritis  deformanB  in 
other  joints.  The  ankyloses  resulting  from  these  changes  are  just 
aa  difGcolt  to  produce  motion  in  as  those  resulting  from  tme  arthri- 
tis. In  both  these  diseases,  then,  the  breaking  down  of  the  ankytoais 
is  contraindicated.  Lastly,  as  already  mentioned,  these  growths  in 
the  joints  may  result  in  bony  ankylosis,  which  can  seldom,  eicept 
where  there  are  hut  one  or  two  bony  bridges,  be  broken  down. 
In  most  of  these  cases  the  ankylosis  remains  firm  and  cannot  be 
broken  down.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  The  position 
of  the  joint  in  anch  a  case  may  be  changed  in  two  ways  :  bending 
in  the  hone  either  above  or  below  the  joint  or  by  excising  a  portion 
of  the  joint  or  bone.  With  regard  to  the  first  mode,  many  sur- 
geons would  demur  to  its  being  advocated  as  a  method,  and  yet 
this  bending  in  of  the  bone  even  so  as  to  fracture,  for  example> 
the  inner  or  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  in  extension  of  the  knee- 
joint,  has  often  been  done  accidentally  and  generally  with  good 
results. 

It  has  several  times  happened  to  me,  in  extending  an  ankylosed 
knee,  and  once  in  an  ankylosis  of  the  hip,  to  partially  or  even  com- 
pletely fracture  the  bone  involuntarily.  The  joint  itself  remained  tn 
ttalu  quo;  at  the  knee  the  bone  was  hent  above  the  joint  at  an 
angle  which  compensated  for  the  abnormal  positioD  of  joint,  and 
at  the  hip  the  bone  was  bent  in  a  similar  way  below  the  joint ;  la 
this  way  the  limbs  were  straightened  although  not  by  breaking 
down  of  the  ankyloses.  In  all  these  cases  I  applied  the  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandage ;  the  result  was  the  same  as  always  obtains  in  a  simple 
subcutaneous  fracture,  the  pain  less  than  after  rapture  of  an 
ankylosis,  and  the  6nal  results  most  satisfactory,  i  do  not  at  all 
see  why  this  method  of  successfully  treating  intractable  ankyloses 
by  fracture  of  the  bone  should  not  be  decidedly  preferred  to  resec- 
tion of  the  hip  or  knee,  especially  where  it  can  be  performed  with* 
out  any  considerable  violence  or  unjustifiable  force.  I  am,  indeed, 
of  opinion  that  subcutaneous  fracture  should  always  be  preferred 
to  resection  of  the  knee,  seeing  that  it  is  such  a  simple  operation. 
In  other  joints,  however,  resection  is  to  be  preferred  on  different 
grounds. 

There  are  three  different  methods  of  resection  in  bony  anky- 
losis : 

I.  Rhea  Barton  (this  method  was  known  in  1825],  in  cases  of 
angular  knee  ankylosis  after  a  preliminary  division  with  the  law. 
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cuts  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  jast  above  the  joint.  The 
base  of  the  wedge  is  above  and  its  angle  lying  underneath  cone* 
sponds  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  angle  of  the  ankylosis.  This 
wedge  conld  jost  as  well  be  removed  from  the  joint  itself.  The 
limb  is  then  straightened,  the  joint  remaining  intact.  The  de- 
formity is  thns  overcome  in  the  thigh^  as  in  the  operation  of  sab- 
cutaneous  fracture.  This  operation  has  been  followed  by  good 
results  in  ankylosis  of  the  hip  and  knee. 

2.  We  can  resort  to  B.  v.  Langenbeck's  operation  of  subcata- 
neous  osteotomy  through  the  aukylosed  joint.  This ,  procedure, 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  of  value  in  crookedly  united 
fractures,  and  rickets  (see  pages  254  and  565),  has  at  present 
received  but  little  attention  and  so  it  can  scarcely  be  criticised. 
Gross  has  obtained  very  successful  results  from  a  modification  of  it 
which  consists  in  drilling  diagonally  through  the  ankylosis  and  then 
cBsumting  it  with  small  chisels. 

3.  Complete  resection  of  the  joint. — I  have  already  given  my 
opinion  on  the  propriety  of  resection  in  ankylosis  of  the  hip  and 
knee,  and  should  only  regard  it  as  an  ultimum  remedium  and  valde 
anceps. 

Besection  has  been  strongly  advocated  for  the  removal  of  anky- 
losis of  the  elbow-joint,  and  by  means  of  this  operation  if  all  goes 
well,  we  are  able  to  make  a  false  joint  which  is  tolerably  useful. 
The  result,  however,  is  not  certain  and  we  cannot  always  control 
it.  Who  would  risk  his  life  to  get  rid  of  a  stiff  elbow-joint  ?  The 
results  after  resection  of  ankylosed  elbow-joints  have  not  always 
been  successful  either  with  regard  to  the  mobility  of  the  joint  or 
quoad  vitam,  although  brilliant  results  may  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  for  a  short  time.  We  must  not,  however,  dilate  further 
upon  the  question  of  resection.  With  regard  to  the  shoulder-joint 
we  have  a  peculiar  condition  to  deal  with.  Experience  has  shown 
that  persons  with  stiff  shoulders  do  by  continually  moving  the 
shoulder-blade  make  it  so  movable  as  to  obviate  any  necessity  for 
operating  in  such  cases.  Patients  with  caries  of  the  wrist  are 
generally  so  thankful  when  the  disease  after  many  years  heals  up 
that  they  are  not  at  all  eager  to  complain  about  any  stiffness  which 
may  result  in  the  hand.  However  successful  resections  of  wrist- 
joints  have  of  late  years  been  carried  out,  but  as  yet  nothing  is 
known  about  the  final  results.  With  regard  to  the  foot,  resection 
in    cases  of  unfavorable  positions   is  out  of  the  question;  the 
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defect  osuallj  arises  in  the  tarsal  bones  which  gives  rise  to  deformitj 
after  inflammation  of  the  joints.  It  will  depend  entirely  npon  the 
nature  of  each  individual  case  whether  the  foot  will  be  useful  for 
locomotioUj  or  whether  extension  could  be  obtained,  or  lastly 
whether  a  good  healthy  stump  after  amputation  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable. 


LECTURE    XLL 
CHAPTEE  XIX. 

ON  CONGENrrAL  MYO-  AND  NEUROPATHIC  JOINT  DEFOR- 
MITIES  AND  ON  CICATRICIAL  C0NTJLACTI0N8.  LOXAR- 
THROSES.' 

L  Deformities  of  embryamc  ori^n,  arUing  from  arretted  develop^ 
meni  of  the  joints.  IL  Deformities  only  arising  in  children 
and  young  people  through  arrested  growth  of  the  joints.  HI. 
Deformities  depending  upon  contraction  or  paralysis  of  several 
muscular  groups  of  muscles.  IF.  Diminished  movement  of 
jointSy  resulting  from  contraction  of  fascia  and  ligaments.  V. 
Cicatricial  contractions.  Therapeutics :  Extension  by  apparatus. 
Extension  during  anasthesia.  Compression.  Tenotomy  and 
myotomy.  Division  of  fascia  and  ligaments.  Gymnastics. 
Electricity.     Artificial  muscles.    Instrumental  support. 

Gentlemsn, — ^We  have  to  consider  to-day  those  deformities  which 
do  not  always  originate  in  primary  diseases  of  the  joints,  but  which 
depend  on  abnormal  mechanical  conditions  of  the  joints ;  it  may  be 
that  the  articular  surfaces  undergo  abnormal  changes  from  different 
causes,  or  that  in  normal  joints  the  mobility  is  destroyed  in  one  or 
more  directions  through  some  impediment  resulting  from  some 
lesion  of  the  muscles,  fascia,  tendons,  or  skin.  We  have  to  deal 
chiefly  with  stiffiiess,  deformity,  and  impaired  mobility  in  joints, 
which  are  outside  the  synovial  sacs.  I  follow  in  this  section  the 
classification  adopted  by  Yolkmann,  whose  excellent  work  on  this 
subject,  in  his  book  on  surgery,  edited  by  Y.  Pitha  and  myself,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  commend  to  your  study. 

I.  Deformities  of  embryonic  origin^  arising  from  arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  joints. 

These  distortions  are  always  congenital ;  they  are  more  frequentlj 
'  Loxarthroais,  from  X^oc,  crooked,  dp$pop,  joint. 
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found  ID  the  foot  than  elsewhere,  often  under  the  form  of  so-called 
"club-foot,  Pesvarus,  equino-varus,"  In  those  cases  of  distorted 
feet  which  are  called  "  club"  feet,  the  condition  which  is  usually 
aecD  ia  that  deformity  in  which  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised. 
The  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  is  usually  flexed,  and  in  children  can 
either  not  at  all  or  only  with  great  difficulty  be  brought  by  the 
hand  into  its  normal  position.  When  patieats  bom  with  this 
deformity,  which  is  chiefly  bilateral,  learn  to  walk  they  tread  on  the 
onter  edge  of  the  foot.  This  gradually  twists  more  and  more  in- 
wards and  becomes  more  or  less  broad.  The  sole  of  the  foot  con- 
tracts, the  middle  and  fore  parts  of  the  foot  no  longer  develop,  the 
joints  of  the  tarsal  bones  become  ankylosed,  and  Anally  the  feet 
teach  the  stage  of  deformed  eluh-feet.  The  ontsides  of  the  insteps 
become  flattened,  and  thickened  caUosities  are  formed  underneath 
which  burse  are  developed.  From  this  position  the  foot  caunot  be 
moved,  the  musclei  of  the  leg  atrophy,  and  hardly  any  structures 
but  skin  and  bone  remain,  and  thus  a  resemblance  to  a  horse's  hoof 
is  originated.  We  have  to  difi'erentiate  various  stages  of  club-foot, 
beginning  from  slight  and  unimportant  deformities  arising  imme- 
diately after  birth  down  to  the  more  advanced  stages  just  described. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  advanced  stages  of  club-foot  only  result 
from  using  the  feet  in  walking ;  were  such  a  patient  never  to  use 
bis  feet  the  congenital  deformity  would  most  likely  undergo  but 
little  or  no  change.  With  regard  to  the  etiology  of  congenital 
club-foot  the  most  contradictory  theories  Lave  been  advanced.  The 
typical  and  nearly  always  constant  condition  in  congenital  distor- 
tions would  seem  to  point  to  some  typical  disturbance  in  develop- 
ment of  the  lower  extremities ;  for  if  it  depended  upon  fojta]  diseases, 
disturbances  of  an  irritative  nature  or  undue  pressure  on  the  fcetus 
there  would  be  well-marked  differences  between  the  cases  which  wa 
should  recognise  later.  In  my  opinion  investigations  of  the  highest 
value  have  recently  been  made  with  regard  to  these  malformations. 
Eschricht  has  shown  that  the  lower  eitremilies  at  the  beginning  of 
their  development  grew  from  the  abdominal  surfaces  of  the  embryo, 
and  that  their  posterior  surfaces  and  the  heads  of  the  knee  are 
turned  in  an  aiial  twistmg  towards  the  abdomen.  The  outgrowths 
of  the  eitremities  lie  so  close  together  that  they  appear  actually  to 
be  fused  together  under  one  membrane,  and  thus  the  above-men- 
tioned axial  twisting  cannot  take  place,  and  in  such  deformities 
(niena)  the  feet  are  always  directed  backwards.     This  type  restndned 
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by  the  above  conditions  stands  in  relation  especiallj  to  that  class  of 
congenital  club-foot  in  which  the  axial  twisting  of  the  feet  is  not 
fnllj  accomplished. 

Congenital  club-foot,  therefore,  comes  under  the  category  of 
arrested  development.  With  regard  to  the  causation  of  this  arrested 
development  we  are  able  at  present  to  give  just  as  little  explanatioiti 
as  of  other  deformities  of  this  kind.  As  consequences  of  the  faulty 
position  in  which  the  foot  remains  in  the  uterus,  and  in  which  later 
on  it  grows,  are  the  abnormal  lengths  of  the  muscles,  of  which  the- 
gastrocnemius  is  the  most  remarkable  and  best  known  example,  and 
the  deformities  especially  seen  in  the  tarsal  bones  to  which  Hueter 
has  drawn  attention.  These  entirely  new  and  minute  observations 
on  the  etiology  of  congenital  club-foot  are  so  clearly  in  advance  of 
the  purely  hypothetical  causes  such  as  myelitis  in  utero  causing 
paralysis  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  as  to  relegate  the  latter  to 
the  domain  of  history.  A  few  other  distortions  of  the  feet  depend 
on  known  abnormal  growths  or  conditions  of  undue  pressure* 
Yolkmann  has  collected  some  highly  interesting  observations  on  this- 
point;  these  cases  are  all,  however,  different  in  some  respect  from 
each  other — ^a  proof  that  they  depend  upon  manifold  accidents.  In 
other  cases  large  bones  have  not  developed  at  all  as  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia  or  fibula;  the  lower  end  or  the  whole  of  the  radius 
(manus  vara).  In  the  vertebral  column  several  halves  of  the  car- 
tilages on  one  side  do  not  develop,  or  are  overdeveloped  and  result 
in  a  bending  on  one  side  of  the  vertebral  column  (scoliosis).  These 
cases  of  congenital  scoliosis  are,  nevertheless,  not  altogether 
unknown ;  the  Vienna  Museum  contains  several  such  examples  of 
scoliosis.  Lastly,  we  must  mention  here  the  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  which  is  not  uncommon 
as  a  congenital  deformity  and  furuishes  an  apparently  typical  form. 
The  vertebrae  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  normal  in  this  condition,  and 
but  little  is  known  regarding  the  causation  of  this  distortion.  The 
hypotheses  advanced  on  the  subject  seem  to  me  to  have  no  likeli* 
hood  whatever  of  being  correct  ones. 

II.  Deformities  only  arising  in  children  and  young  people 
through  arrested  growth  of  the  joints. 

All  movements  of  the  body  such  as  walking,  standing,  sittings 
&c.,  are  performed  partly  by  means  of  the  form  of  the  joints  and 
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r  ligaments  and  partly  by  the  action  oC  the  muscles.  ¥ou  vill 
at  once  recognise  the  importance  of  the  muscles  in  all  our  poai" 
tions,  even  those  of  rest,  when  you  attempt  to  plsce  a  dead  body, 
the  miiBcles  of  which  are  no  longer  contractile,  in  a  given  position. 
Yon  will  then  see  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  sltape  of  the  joints  or  their  ligaments.  Those 
people  whose  muscles  are  easily  fatigued  either  because  tbey  are 
ill-developed,  or  weakened  by  some  illness,  or  are  not  exercised  or 
never  used  through  laziness,  seek  those  positions  for  them  in  which 
they  need  not  be  brought  into  activity.  The  articular  pressure 
vliich  is  continually  distributed  in  all  directions  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  in  the  joint  undergoes  a  harmless  alteration  through 
the  disuse  of  the  muscles,  and  in  this  way  only  one  part  of  the 
joint  bears  the  whole  pressure.  These  abnormal  pressures  have  no 
ill  consequences  when  they  do  not  last  long  and  when  the  bones  are 
fully  developed.  But  when  bones  which  are  sliil  growing  and  are 
weak  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  are  attacked,  are  kept 
in  one  position  for  any  length  of  time  and  subjected  to  pressure  at 
one  point,  the  shape  of  surfacea  of  the  joint  and  the  ligaments 
gradually  changes.  The  bones  become  implicated  secondarily  ;  in- 
flammation is  set  up  by  the  pressure,  and  a  pathological  couditioD 
is  established  which  is  often  accompanied  with  pain,  and  quicldj 
leads  to  destruction  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  joint.  The  Uga- 
ments  and  muscles  adapt  themselves  and  the  changes  begun  on  one 
aide  of  the  body  react  through  physical  laws  on  the  form  and 
development  of  the  whole  skeleton.  As  most  important  instances 
of  this  class  I  cite  scoliosis,  genu  valgum,  and  pes  planum. 

By  "  scoliosis  "  (from  nKoAidc,  curved)  is  understood  that  con- 
dition of  the  spine  in  which  it  has  gradually  become  curved  to  one 
side  to  such  a  degree  that  permanent  curvature  is  produced.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  fact  that  this  may  arise  from  abnormal 
development  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages ;  it  may  also  result 
from  excessive  pressure  caused  by  pleuritic  effusion,  or  after  con- 
traction and  falling  in  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  after  absorption  or 
emptying  of  the  exudation,  or  from  a  fixing  of  the  pelvis  in  one 
position  whether  as  a  result  of  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other 
after  joint  or  bone  mischief  or  other  causes.  All  these  changes 
SIC  comparatively  seldom  the  cause  of  the  scolioses  which  we  are 
now  considering  and  which  are  especially  prone  to  develop  in  young 
girls  just  before  puberty.     This  class  of  scoliosis  is  almost  typical ; 
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as  a  rale,  the  lumbar  region  is  convex  towards  the  left  and  the  dorsal 
Tegion  convex  towards  the  right.  It  is  disputed  as  to  whether  the 
lower  or  upper  curvature  arises  first,  whether  the  first  is  the  primaiy 
and  the  second  the  secondary  or  compensatory  change,  or  vice  versa. 
As  a  rule  both  conditions  are  found  together  from  the  b^;inning, 
and  appear  to  originate  simultaneously. 

When  the  faulty  position  remains  unnoticed  or  untreated  and  the 
-destructive  process  goes  on,  the  right  shoulder-blade  is  raised,  and 
this  is  the  first  remarkable  symptom ;  the  intervertebral  cartilages 
gradually  sink  in,  and  the  deformity  becomes  worse  and  worse. 
The  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  bent  forwards,  the  position  of  the 
head  is  changed,  the  patient  becomes,  in  a  word,  humpbacked, 
as  you  must  have  seen  them.  As  H.  Meyer  has  pointed  out,  the 
x)utward  curvature  is  developed  backwards  for  anatomical  reasons, 
and  so  we  term  this  distortion  '^Kypho  Scoliosis''  (from  kv^oc 
humpback).  Most  old  people  with  humped  backs,  whom  you  see, 
"belong  to  this  class.  Patients  with  caries  of  the  spine  seldcftn  live 
to  be  old.  The  so-called  quart-pot  humpback  resulting  from  caries 
only  occurs  in  children  and  young  people.  The  chief  causes  of 
scoliosis  is  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  inertia.  As 
long  as  weakly  children  are  left  to  themselves,  and  can  lie  down, 
ait,  walk  and  run  as  they  like,  and  as  much  as  they  like,  scoliosis 
does  not  usually  develop  itself,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  restrained 
in  one  position  for  hours  and  fatigued  by  writing,  reading,  sewing, 
playing  the  piano,  &c.,  they  assume  during  their  occupations  those 
positions  in  which  the  muscles  are  the  least  used  in  maintaining  the 
upright  posture,  and  these  constrained  attitudes  become  constant. 
When  the  children  sit  down  without  anything  in  front  to  lean  on,  they 
rest  with  one  hand  on  the  seat ;  when  they  stand  they  bend  forwards 
80  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  not  kept  erect ;  oftentimes 
they  stand  on  one  leg  to  allow  the  other  one  to  rest,  &c.  When 
once  the  curvature  of  the  spine  has  remained  for  months  or  years, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trunk  and  head  is  altered,  and  the 
-curvature  rapidly  progresses. 

At  the  commencement  only  the  intervertebral  ligaments  are  com- 
pressed on  one  side,  then  those  on  the  other  side  are  implicated 
and  become  thickened;  next  the  intervertebral  cartilages  become 
pressed  on  one  side  until  a  wedge  shape  is  formed.  This  com- 
pression sometimes  leads  to  inflammatory  new  growths  of  the  nature 
of  osteophytes,  and  occasionally  ossification  of  the  ligaments. 
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Genu  valgum,  baker's  knee,  is  that  deformity  of  the  knee-joint 
in  which  the  leg  is  in  auch  relation  to  the  knee-joint  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  on  the  outside  with  the  thigh.  If  these  persons  lie 
on  their  backa  with  the  knees  together  the  feet  are  widely  separated  ; 
in  order  for  them  to  allow  the  inner  bordera  of  their  feet  to  touch 
they  are  obliged  to  cross  their  knees.  This  deformity  is  moat  common 
in  young  men  who  are  obliged  to  stand  all  day  long  working  hard 
with  their  bodies  and  arms  and  preaaing  down  on  their  knees ; 
bakers,  locksmiths,  and  cabinet  makers  are  chiefiy  attacked  by 
these  deformities  of  a  higher  degree  and  more  rapid  course  accom- 
panied with  great  pain  in  the  joiuts.  Gradually  the  external  con- 
dyle is  pressed  in,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  Srmly  stretched, 
the  estemai  lateriU  ligament  contracted,  the  biceps  shorteded  and 
contracted. 

Flat  foot.  Pel  planus,  is  a  not  uncommon  distortion  of  the  foot, 
which  is  more  often  seen  in  young  girls  than  boys  just  before 
puberty,  especially  when  they  are  compelled  to  stand  too  much. 
The  bones  which  form  the  arch  of  the  foot,  along  its  inner  border, 
fliuk  in  so  that  the  instep  becomes  flat,  then  the  outer  border  of 
the  foot  (pes  valgus)  is  raised  and  the  perinei  muscles,  whose  points 
of  attachment  are  approached,  become  shortened.  This  deformity 
ta  Tery  common  and  may  result  as  a  consequence  of  genu  valgum 
or  rickety  distortion  of  the  leg ;  it  more  frequently  arises  alone,  how- 
ever, and  sometimes  rapidly  and  with  severe  pains.  Although  I 
fully  recognise  long-continued  pressure  on  growing  bones  as  a  cause 
of  scoliosis,  genu  valgum,  and  pes  planus,  still  the  practical  obser- 
vations which  I  have  made  iu  these  cases  are  that  they  do  not 
«stirely  depend  on  the  above  causes,  but  that  there  is  present  a 
weakness  of  the  muscles  and  the  bones  themselves.  I  cannot  but 
help  thinking  tliat  some  slight  tendency  to  rachitis  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

This  explanation  has  been  brought  forward  by  many  authors, 
tflpecially  by  Lorinser.  The  idea  that  the  articular  surfaces  become 
deformed  and  uneven  has  been  advocated  by  Hueter  and  Henke, 
and  certainly  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  growth  of  these 
deformities,  although  it  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  primary  cause. 
That  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints  cause  these  deformities  as  an  idiopathic  process,  as  I  was 
formerly  inclined  to  believe,  appears,  from  the  more  recent 
investigations,  to  be  improbable,  seeing  that  they  are  invariably 
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present  in  displacements  and  defonnities  of  the  heads  of  the 
bones. 

m.  Leformitiei  depeniding  on  contractions  orparal^m  of 
several  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles. 

The  number  of  cases  which  belong  to  this  class  is  not  very  great. 
Acute  inflammatory  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  masdes 
or  the  neighbouring  tissues  under  strong  fascise  cause  contraction, 
on  account  of  the  severe  pain  in  the  inflamed  muscles.  In  deep 
abscesses  of  the  neck  it  is  usual  for  the  head  to  be  bent  towards  the 
diseased  side^  and  the  patient  is  unable,  even  by  the  exercise  of  all 
his  will  and  strength,  to  straighten  it ;  this  can  only  be  effected 
ander*complete  anaesthesia.  I  have  seen  a  foot  fixed  in  the  position 
of  pes  equinus  by  an  abscess  which  had  developed  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  psoas  muscle  (Psoitis  with  peri- 
psoitis)  is  followed  by  a  flexed  position  of  the  hip-joint  at  an  acute 
angle.  As  the  pus  drains  off  the  contraction  diminishes,  and  often 
disappears  entirely;  sometimes,  however,  the  cicatrix  from  the 
abscess  is  so  extensive  that,  as  it  heals  up,  the  contraction  becomes 
very  firm,  and  later  on  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  move.  Next  in 
frequency,  direct  nervous  irritation,  through  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  gives  rise  to  permanent  contraction ;  these  cases,  when  they 
depend  on  centric  nervous  disturbance,  offer  the  most  remote  chances 
of  amelioration  by  means  of  therapeutics.  In  caries  of  the  spine  and 
inflammation  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  contractions 
and  paralyses  of  the  muscles  may  occur ;  in  one  case  of  this  kind  I 
have  seen  a  spontaneous  cure  effected.  Further,  reflex  contraction  may 
be  a  cause ;  I  have  seen  this  in  the  hip,  hand,  and  foot,  especially 
in  young  females ;  these  contractions  were  in  some  cases  complicated 
by  falls  on  the  affected  part  or  by  hysteria  (see  *' Joint  Neuroses'^. 
They  are  recognised  by  their  cessation  during  sleep  and  under 
chloroform.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  frequent  variety  of  these 
cases,  the  so-called  paralytic  contractions ,  which  are  especially  deve- 
loped in  partial  or  complete  paralysis  after  meningitis  and  encepha- 
litis, more  especially  in  children. 

Essential  paralysis  of  children. — ^These  contractions  occur  nearly 
always  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  lower  extremities.  A  completely 
lame  leg  hangs  or  remains  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
the  mechanical  conditions  appertaining  to  it ;  this  you  can  verify  on 
any  dead  body.     If  the  foot  is  not  moved  from  this  position,  the 
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disUntion  gradually  becomes  permanent,  so  that  the  posterior  iiga- 
mente  of  the  foot,  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  tendo  AchiUts,  mid 
the  fascias  covering  them,  partly  contract  and  partly  tliickeii. 
Qtsdually  the  articular  surfaces  and  tlie  shape  of  the  bones  are 
deatroyed  bj  the  uneven  pressure  and  become  more  distorted ;  6iiaUy, 
the  foot  will  probably  be  permanently  deformed.  The  examination 
it  obscured  by  the  opposition  offered  by  the  muscles  and  tendons, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  gastrocnemius  was  con- 
trftoted  in  cases  in  which  it  was  paralysed  with  the  other  mnscles  of 
the  teg.  It  was  thought  that  the  estensor  muscles  must  have  been 
completely  paralysed,  and  that  the  antagonistic  muscles  were  inner- 
Tated,  so  that  they  alone  acted  on  the  foot.  In  this  way  the  theory 
of  Delpech  was  originated  regarding  antagonistic  contractions,  which 
were  especially  marked  in  cases  of  disturbed  equilibrium  from  paresis 
tud  paralysis  of  particular  groups  of  muscles. 

Hneter  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  permanent  jiosition 
of  the  paralysed  joints,  attributed  to  contractions  and  the  so-called 
antagonistic  contractions,  did  not  depend  on  active  contraction  of 
tlie  muscles,  but,  as  in  congenital  club-foot,  from  disuse,  arrested 
growth,  and  atrophy.  I  have  often  met  with  cases  whicli  made  me 
iccptical  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  antagonistic  contractions  ;  the 
following  case  is  a  good  example : — A  soldier  at  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
was  <hot  through  the  right  forearm,  and  the  radial  nerve  was  laee- 
rated;  four  years  later  there  was  total  paralysis  of  all  the  parts 
inpplied  by  the  radial  nerve,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  antagonistic 
contraction.  If  we  pursue  our  investigations  on  paralysed  limbs 
still  further  we  shall  6nd  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  paticnta  sit 
all  day  with  the  hip  flexed  and  the  knee  flexed  and  hanging  down, 
contractions  in  a  flexed  position  are  formed  in  the  hip-  and  knee- 
joints.  When  the  patients  are  strong  enough  to  move  about  with 
cnitchee,  the  immobihty  of  the  joint  is  reached  more  slowly.  The 
foot,  when  placed  on  the  ground  and  overloaded  by  the  weight  of 
the  body,  gives  way  outwards  {pes  plano-vaigut  para/jfticita),  the 
knee  bends  out  in  front  [ffenti  anfecurm/um),  the  trunk  is  bent 
fowrnrds  over  the  hip  until  it  is  supported  by  the  sound  leg  or  a 
crutch.  In  this  way,  according  to  Volkmann,  vicious  positions  of 
joints  are  gradually  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
body,  and  in  young  people  marked  changes  of  the  articular  surfaces 
thus  originate.  All  these  conditions  are  most  rationally  explained 
oa  mechanical  principles ;  formerly  the  most  complicated  theories 
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with  regard   to  actual  momentum  vere  elaborated,  but  thej  are 
misleading. 

IV.  Impaired  mobilify  of  joints  caused  by  eontractiam  offtucia 

and  ligamenU. 
k3i^  long-continaed  fixed  position  of  a  limb,  even  if,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  it  does  not  depend  on  diseases  of  the  nerves  or  muscles, 
may  result  in  contraction  of  the  fascia.  A  man  who  bad  suffered  for 
a  year  and  a  half  from  suppuration  of  the  inguinal  glands  bad,  during 
that  time,  lain  with  the  left  hip  and  knee  flexed ;  when  the  bubo 
was  heated  he  was  brought  to  our  cliniqne  because  he  was  unable 
to  straighten  bis  leg.  The  fascia  lata,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  & 
state  of  rest  for  several  months,  becomes  so  rigid  that  it  is  impossible 
to  stretch  it  out  again.  At  the  termination  of  a  coxitis,  when  the 
joint  has  become  completely  healed,  this  contraction  of  the  leg  may 
become  a  permanent  impedimeat  to  its  extension,  and  the  patJent 
may  suffer  from  a  crooked  limb  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  a  new  and  important  reason  for  the  practice  of  keeping  the  limb 
in  an  appropriate  position  whilst  the  inilammation  is  running  its 
course. 
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V.  dealrieial  eonlracttom. 
Cicatricisl  contractions  have  already  been  meutioned ;  they  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  inflammatory  new  growths  in  the  wound 
give  np  by  degrees  their  fluids,  while  the  original  gelatinous  richly 
vascular  granulation  material  gradually  contracts  into  dry  connec- 
tite  tissue,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  being  strongly  drawn  together,- 
tl\o  obliteration  of  most  of  the  blood-vessels  is  effected. 


Cicfttricitl  coDtractions  after  bamiDg. 


The  larger  the  area  involved  by  the  scar,  the  stronger  in  all 
directions  are  the  contractions.  All  wounds  with  widespread 
destruction  of  skin  are  followed  by  extensive  cicatricial  contractions, 
and  while  large  tracts  of  skin  are  seldom  so  frequently  destroyed  as 
After  bums,  the  scars  resulting  from  burns  are  always  accompanied 
by  the  most  marked  deformities.  It  naturally  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  position  of  the  cicatrix  whether  or  not  it  is  followed 
by  contraction  or  distortion.  Scars  on  the  flexed  surface  of  a  joint 
extending  far  iu  (he  long  axis  of  the  limb  may  entirely  prevent  the 
limb  from  bebg  extended,  (^tracted  cicatrices  on  the  neck  are 
followed  by  drawing  down  aka^ixiw^^^r^^f^,  the  head  on  the 
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affected  aide  (Fig.  120).  Scars  of  the  cheek  may  draw  down  the 
mouth  and  lower  eyelid.  Scars  of  the  hand  and  foot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  finger  joints  often  give  rise  to  distortion  and  partial 
immobility  of  the  joints  (Fig.  I2i).  Scars  of  deeper  tisanes, 
•uch  as  the  muscles  and  tendons^  give  rise,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  easily  recognised  deformities.  Necrosis  of  the  tendons  is  easily 
excited  by  injury  to  them,  and  they  are  replaced  by  cicatricial  tissae, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  permanent  distortion  and  stiffness,  as  for 
example,  in  a  finger. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  need  not  be  dwelt  npon,  inas- 
much as  it  is  quite  clear  when  the  etiology  and  origin  of  these 
deformities  are  understood.  As  regards  the  prognosis  in  these  dis- 
tortions, everything  depends  on  whether  their  cause  can  be  removed, 
and  on  this  will  the  treatment  in  different  cases  depend. 

The  first  thing  we  aim  at  in  the  removal  of  contnictions  is  the 
attempt  to  extend  the  contracted  parts ;  we  may  try  to  dTect  this 
by  stretching  the  contracted  limbs  several  times  daily.  These 
manoeuvres,  or  manipulation  as  they  are  called,  require  great  care 
and  skill,  and  it  seems  more  convenient  to  effect  them  by  means  of 
the  more  regular  action  of  some  apparatus.  The  extension  appa- 
ratus, which  is  still  employed,  consists  of  a  combination  of  a  screw 
jMul  tvK*th- wheel,  a  mechanism  which  has  been  used  in  surserv  from 
timr  iuutteworial.  The  apjviratuses  are  constructed  in  a  variety  of 
way*  ;  they  mu*t,  however,  be  light,  firm,  and  well  padded.  Such  ap- 
|vinitu»  i*  ea^ly  oonstrucu\i  for  the  knee- and  elbow-joints;  for  the 
shoulder-  aiul  hiiv- jv>ini$.however.  they  are  unsuited,  as  it  i<  extremely 
awkwarv)  to  adjust  them  to  the  shoulJer-bUde  and  pelvis.  Extension 
under  oMorv>tonu  may  be  wtforted  to  from  time  to  time  to  help  things 
on  *  httle  v\iiicier.  but  all  violen:  ^s^ietohinj:  mu$:  be  avoided,  for  the 
i\nitraote\l  u\u$v'*c?  are  very  irtei»s:io,  and  only  permit  of  being  very 
gradualU  ^trv^ched.  In  those  co:itrac:ic!i$  of  muscle*  depezuding 
ujvii  ueutvvse*  ruechauxu!  mode*  of  «rx:e=;5ioa  are  hardly  adv^ble, 
aiul  oAi^  a:  the  raA<t.  otiW  be  used  as  5ur?>niental  mea=5  of  treat- 
mei; ;  ih^^  ohx.*  *::v'u:iori  hclu^:  be  direvced  :o  tie  nem?  lesson. 
>fcb.  0  \  i^  5^0  o^u*.^  o:"  :>.c  .v^irraocxri.  Ir:  coEi:niL'dott*  cf  'irisent* 
Aud  f5**0vje»  tlie  cv:cr:;j^>ii  tr^Mtri.'^fiT:  '?▼  x»f.n$  :f  r3scri3:e!i:5    :-rtho- 

nvxo;Uvi  ;o.  Im  :i:o  y.\KV  ,*:  :!!e:5e  xdur-tijies  pljscer^f-Piri? 
V^uo.t^^  AuJ  i^rrutAaett:  e\^»-j;«toa  iu^e  been  moca  rescKec  to  im 
wa»^^  cd^'^  viurt^;^  the  !«$(  ten  year^  isil  t^  czeafimeiu  cf  ih 
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cases  hiia  thus  been  macli  slmpUlied  in  the  hands  of  [iractical 
surgeons.  I  must,  however,  reserve  my  judgment  on  the  respec- 
tive cLintcal  advantages  of  these  methods  in  individual  cases. 
Cicatricial  contractions  can  be  somevhat  improved  by  stretching  of 
the  cicatrices,  although  seldom  perfectly  cured.  The  extension  in 
cages  of  cicatricial  contraction  is  kept  up  by  means  of  bandages 
and  compresses.  By  those  means,  in  Uie  course  of  a  year  spon- 
taneous atrophy  takes  place  in  the  cicatrices.  The  stretching  of  the 
cicatrices  is  elfected  by  compression,  as  in  the  treatment  of  annular 
cicatricial  narrovings  of  canals,  so-called  strictures,  which  are 
irequent  in  the  urethra  and  (Esophagus,  by  means  of  elastic  sounds 
called  bougies,  because  they  were  formerly  made  of  wax,  of  different 
«izcs.  The  orthopsedic  methods  of  treatment  hitherto  discussed  do 
not  alwa)'s  attain  their  object,  and  then  only  slowly.  Cutting 
tendons  of  contracted  muscles,  or  the  dirision  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves, was  practised  in  the  middle  eges.  These  operations  are  called 
"Tenotomy  and  Myotomy"  (from  Ttvmv,  tendon,  /ivQ,  muscle, 
rlfivbt,  to  cut) ;  the  ftrst-named  operation  is  much  more  frequently 
resorted  to  than  the  last.  The  operation  was  formerly  performed  in 
the  following  manner :  the  skin  was  divided  down  to  the  tendon, 
which  was  then  cut  through,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by 
suppuration.  The  resuhs  were  seldom  brilliant.  The  suppuration 
was  often  profuse ;  thickened  cicatrices  were  developed  which  had 
to  be  gradually  stretched  out.  It  was  Stromeyer  who  first  raised 
the  operation  to  the  rank  of  a  successful  proceeding  by  resorting  to 
the  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendons.  Dieffcnbach  elaborated 
this  method,  and  it  is  now  universally  resorted  to  in  practice.  I 
will  first  briefly  describe  the  operation  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  tesults  obtained  by  it.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  tendon 
which  is  most  frequently  divided — the  tendo  Achillia.  The  beat 
instrument  to  use  is  Dieffenhach's  tenotome,  which  resembles  a 
slightly  curved,  pointed  penknife.  The  patient  is  placed  on  his 
stomach,  and  the  leg  is  held  by  an  assistant,  the  foot  is  grasped  by 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator,  the  tenotomy  knife  is  held  in  the 
right  hand.  The  operator  pierces  the  skin  near  the  tendon,  and 
brings  it  down  over  the  tendon,  taking  caie  not  to  pierce  the  skin 
a  second  time.  The  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  on  to  the 
extended  tendon,  and  the  tendon  is  cut  through  with  a  crisp  sound. 
The  moment  the  tendon  is  divided  a  sensation  of  recoil  is  expe- 
xienced  in  the  left  hand,  and  the    foot    can  be  slightly  moved. 
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The  knife  is  then  carefnllj  withdrawn.  The  wound  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  the  knife  is  now  all  that  can  be  seen ;  the  division  of 
the  tendon  has  been  completely  effected  under  the  skin.  The  mode 
of  operating  just  described  of  dividing  the  tendon  from  without 
inwards  is  the  easiest  for  beginners^  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  making  a  second  wound  in  the  skin.  A  more  el^nt  and  suit- 
able mode  in  many  cases  is  to  divide  the  tendon  from  within 
outwards.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  operation :  the 
skin  is  pierced  in  the  same  way,  but  the  knife  is  carried  underneath 
the  tendon,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  directed  against  the  tendon^ 
the  thumb  of  the  cutting  hand  is  placed  against  the  projecting 
point  of  the  knife  to  control  its  depth  and  to  feel  that  it  does  not 
pierce  the  skin.  The  knife  is  then  pressed  and  drawn  from  within 
outwards  through  the  tendon.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  stretch 
the  foot  too  tightly,  lest  the  skin  might  be  cut  through  by  the  start 
of  the  knife  when  it  has  divided  the  tendon.  This  method  appears 
to  be  more  difficult  than  it  really  is ;  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
practise  it  on  the  cadaver. 

When  the  tendon  is  divided  there  is  as  a  rule  very  little  bleeding 
from  the  external  wound;  there  may  be,  however,  considerable 
haemorrhage  from  the  division  of  a  large  branch  of  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  which  lies  underneath  the  tendon.  Where  there  is 
slight  bleeding  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  a  small  piece  of  English 
plaster,  which  can  be  fixed  with  coUodium.  Where  the  haemorrhage 
is  more  profuse  a  small  compress  is  applied,  and  fastened  with  a 
bandage  applied  round  the  foot  and  up  as  far  as  the  calf  of  the 
1^ ;  this  invariably  arrests  the  haemorrhage.  The  bandage  can  be 
removed  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  plaster  applied.  The  wound 
nearly  always  heals  by  first  intention ;  after  three  or  four  days  the 
puncture  is  closed.  Suppuration  may,  however,  supervene,  the 
whole  region  of  the  wound  becomes  red,  swollen,  and  irritable,  an 
ichorous  discharge  escapes  from  the  puncture.  An  abscess  forms 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  must  be  opened,  and,  when  the  suppura- 
tion is  not  attended  by  any  dangerous  symptoms,  it  may  go  on  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  materially  endanger  the  success  of  the 
operation.  If  it  continues  longer,  the  thickened  cicatrices  resulting 
must  be  gradually  extended.  Immediately  after  the  operation  a 
depression  can  be  felt  at  the  point  of  division,  caused  by  retraction 
of  the  muscle  after  the  division  of  the  tendon.  This  depression 
disappears  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  replaced  in  a  few  days  by 
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S  swelling  which  generallj'  decreases,  and,  after  fourteen  days  at.  the 
longest,  the  tendon  appears  to  be  perfectly  reunited.  The  steps  of 
this  healing  process  have  been  eiperimentally  studied,  tt  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  perfect  kind  of  regeneration.  I  have  re- 
.tediy  made  these  experiments  on  animals,  and  find  that  the 
lealing  process  is  similar  to  that  in  nerves  and  bones.  When  the 
judon  is  cut  through  and  the  muscle  has  retracted,  an  empty 
lace  is  left  at  the  point  of  division  unless  the  snrrounding  cellular 
ue  is  pressed  in  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure,  which  can 
felt  from  without.  This  tissue  in  every  wound  is  iiihltrated 
with  seroplastic  effusion,  which  becomes  highly  vascular;  in  a 
similar  manner  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  end  of  the  tendon  is  raeta- 
norphosed.  Tlie  inflammatory  new  growths  are  developed  in  the 
tissue  surrounding  the  tendon  in  a  similar  manner  in  which  the 
fragments  of  bone  are  surrounded  by  callus.  It  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  divided  tendon  ;  an  internal  callus  cannot  develop  in 
[tendons  because -tliere  is  no  medullary  canal-  The  drawing  shows 
"le  process  in  this  stage  about  the  fourth  day  {fig.  12a).  This 
imporary  tissue  soon  becomes  [>ermanent,  the  new  inflammatory 


rowth  is  metamorphosed  into  connective  tissue ;  at  the  same  time 
hew  growth  has  taken  place  at  the  ends  of  the  tendon,  which  has 
inerged  into  the  tissue  between  them.  The  whole  of  the  new  tissue 
Ktwcen  the  ends  of  the  tendon  gradually  contracts  and  takes  on 
the  character  of  a  tendon;  in  this  way  the  tendon  is  completely 
regenerated.  The  order  of  events  just  described  does  not  alwajn 
progress  so  quickly,  but,  as  in  fractures,  an  extravasation  of  blood 
y  be  present  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon.  This  is  surrounded 
'  inflammatory  new  growths,  and  becomes  partly  organised;  it 
ime  time,  however,  before  it  is  completely  absorbed  and  the 
generation  of  the  tendon  completed.  Prolonged  extravasations  of 
d  materially  retard  the  reparative  process,  in  that  they  not 
,  by  means  of  their  size  and  the  long  time  required  for  tlieir 
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absorption^  retard  the  reparative  process,  but  that  they  give  rise  to 
suppuration  and  ichorous  discharge.  The  operation  and  the  repa- 
rative process  in  myotomy  are  similar  to  what  has  just  been  described. 
You  have  heard  that  the  tendons  are  perfectly  repaired,  and  that 
the  effused  matter  between  the  cut  ends  contracts  and  shortens^  and 
you  will  properly  ask  why,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  operation  is 
undertaken,  seeing  that  the  tendons  are  but  very  slightly  lengthened 
by  it.  My  answer  is  that  tenotomy  in  itself  is  of  little  or  no  use  in 
remedying  the  contraction,  but  that  cicatrised  tendon  is  much 
easier  to  stretch  than  the  tendon  of  a  contracted  muscle  or  the  latter 
itself.  Tenotomy  is  only  of  value  on  account  of  the  after-treat- 
ment, and  materially  advances  the  cure  when  the  contracted 
muscles,  fasciae,  withstand  all  attempts  at  stretching.  The  new 
tissue  must  not  be  allowed  to  contract  completely,  but  must  be 
stretched  while  still  fresh ;  the  orthopaedic  treatment  of  a  club-foot 
may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  division 
of  the  tendon,  whether  it  consists  of  extension  by  apparatus  and 
manipulation  or  plaster-of-Paris  bandages. 

The  most  favorable  results  are  at  first  possible  after  tenotomy^ 
the  wound  quickly  heals  and  an  elastic  tendon  is  formed.  When, 
however,  there  is  a  prolonged  suppuration,  the  skin  is  implicated, 
and  the  cicatrix  cannot  be  stretched  for  six  or  eight  weeks  without 
lacerating  the  skin  and  causing  fresh  suppuration.  It  is  obvious 
that  slight  degrees  of  club-foot  can  be  successfuUy  treated  without 
tenotomy ;  on  the  other  hand,  tenotomy  is  of  great  value  in  effect- 
ing a  cure  in  the  more  advanced  stages.  Erom  what  has  been  said 
you  can  easily  see  that  the  indications  for  tenotomy  and  ortho- 
paedic treatment  often  coincide.  This  does  not  always  happen ;  in 
some  cases  tenotomy  has  but  little  scope,  in  others  it  is  of  great 
value.  It  is  clear  enough  that  we  can  divide  subcutaneously  any 
contracted  tendon ;  it  is  another  question  whether  such  a  proceed- 
ing is  advisable.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discuss  every  possible 
case,  but  I  will  mention  those  tendons  which  are  most  frequently 
divided.  In  the  neck  the  two  portions  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid 
muscle  at  their  attachments  to  the  clavicle  and  sternum ;  in  the  arm 
tenotomy  is  seldom  performed ;  I  advise  you  strongly  against  teno- 
tomy in  the  fingers  or  toes ;  all  tendons  which  are  encapsuled  by 
distinct  sheaths  are  contraindicated  for  tenotomy ;  the  reparative 
process  in  these  cases  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  progress  as  it  does 
in  tendons  which  are  only  surrounded  by  loose  cdlular  tissue;  as  • 
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rule  sappuration  with  serious  consequence  sets  in,  or  the  cat  ends 
remain  tiDunited.  In  the  thigh  the  coutracted  adductor  muscle, 
after  coxitis,  may  be  divided  if  it  is  im]»^iblc  to  overcome  its 
contractioQ  undcT  chloroform.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  biceps  femoris,  semi-tendinosus  and  scmi-mcinhranosu?,  which 
may  hv  divided  close  to  their  attachments  to  the  fibia  and  fibula. 
Id  the  foot  the  tendo  Achillis  is  most  frequently  divided,  and  later 
on  the  tibialis  anticus,  tibialis  postius,  and  the  peronici.  In  the 
stretching  of  ankyloses  the  operation  of  tenotomy  was  formerly 
mnch  resorted  to,  it  is  now  an  uiiuccessary  proceeding.  For  ex- 
ample, when  in  a  case  of  ankylosis  of  tlie  knee  the  muscles  are  not 
united  to  a  cicatrix,  they  can  gradually  be  extended  under  chloro- 
form, that  is  to  say,  when  the  contraction  is  caused  by  muscles  and 
not  connective  tissue  bauds,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  With 
reference  to  contracted  muscles  of  the  eye  such  as  strabismus,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  ;  it  is  treated  of  under  the  heading  of  ophthal- 
malogy.  Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  divide  contracted  tendons 
through  paralysis  with  the  object  of  lessening  the  contraction,  and 
later  of  extending  the  contracted  muscles,  and  giving  more  room 
for  the  play  of  the  opposed  muscles. 

The  antagonistic  pressure  is  taken  off  and  the  equilibrium  thus 
restored.  Iq  complete  paralysis  the  only  object  of  tenotomy  is  to 
enable  the  foot  to  allow  of  the  adjustment  of  some  instrument 
which  can  bear  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  body. 

With    regard  to  subcutaneous  division  of   fascine  there  is  not 

.   much  to  be  said.     The  division  of  the  band  of  fascia  lata  which 

1  forms  in  flexed  positions   of  the  thigh  is  frequently  resorted  tOt 

especially  as  it  does  not  allow  of  any  appreciable  extension.     The 

plantar  fascia  when  sketched  is  also  divided  with  good  results. 

Where  division  of  fascia  is  most  desirable,  that  is,  in  contractions 
of  the  palmar  fascia,  we  are  left  in  the  lurch.  The  cause  of  this 
contraction,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  noticed,  is  not  clearly 
understood.  Through  the  shrinking  of  this  fascia  first  one,  then 
all  the  fingers  are  curved  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  thus 
rendered  almost  useless.  I  once  allowed  myself  to  he  tempted  to 
divide  this  fascia  by  the  description  given  by  Dupuytren  of  the 
results  which  could  be  obtained.  Such  profuse  suppuration  super- 
vened that  I  was  extremely  delighted  when  it  at  hist  censed.  The 
hand  remained  closed  just  as  it  was  notwithstanding  all  orlhoptedic 
_  treatment.     Slight  ameliorations  quickly  vanished,  and  I  regard 
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this  deformity^  when  much  advanced,  as  incorable.  Some  time 
ago  Barbieri  obtained  a  very  favorable  result  in  a  not  verj  advanced 
case  by  means  of  gradual  extension  and  friction,  but  this  treatment 
is  an  aflair  of  many  years  if  any  permanent  result  is  to  be  hoped 
for. 

Division  of  ligaments  is  not  often  necessary ;  although  I  have 
frequently  cut  through  the  small  ligaments  of  the  tarsal  bones 
when  they  were  stretched,  and  notwithstanding  this  I  have  in  this 
way  frequently  opened  the  small  joints  subcutaneously,  no  outward 
results  followed.  B.  v.  Langenbeck  has  divided  the  external  lateral 
ligament  in  genu  valgum,  and  thus  opened  the  joint.  This  opera* 
tion  has  only  been  resorted  to  in  extreme  degrees  of  deformity,  but 
the  result  has  been  sometimes  most  successful.  I  had  not  seen  it 
before  this,  and  had  not  ventured  on  it  myself  for  fear  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  joint.  A  few  years  ago  I  performed  this  operation  in 
an  extreme  case  of  genu  valgum  in  a  young  man.  The  wounds 
quickly  healed  without  any  suppuration,  and  the  results  of  the 
orthopaedic  treatment  were  most  extraordinary,  a  perfect  cure 
resulted.     The  patient  left  the  hospital  with  perfectly  straight  legs. 

Altogether  I  find  the  operation  is  seldom  required ;  I  have  lately 
always  broken  down  these  ligaments  in  genu  valgum  under  chloro- 
form. In  other  cases  I  have  performed  osteotomy  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tibia  and  overcome  the  distortion  by  bending  down  the 
tibia. 

We  have  to  consider  the  division  of  contracted  cicatrices,  and 
the  extension  of  new  cicatricial  growth.  Would  it  not  be  much 
better  not  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  cicatricial  contraction  ? 
Would  it  not  be  preferable  during  the  healing  of  a  large  wound,  as 
of  the  elbow-joint,  to  keep  the  arm  extended  and  thus  eliminate 
the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  ?  The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one,  but 
the  results  arc  seldom  successful.  In  the  first  place  such  wounds 
in  which  contraction  is  abolished  heal  very  slowly,  and  when  at  last 
they  are  healed  the  contraction  results  all  the  same.  I  remember 
very  well  such  a  wound  in  a  child  who  had  burnt  his  elbow,  whom 
I  had  to  dress  every  day  when  assistant  in  the  Berlin  clinique. 
The  arm  was  kept  cxteiulod  on  a  splint  and  the  healing  lasted  six 
months.  At  last  tho  child  was  sent  out  with  a  movable  arm,  and 
I  was  very  proud  of  the  lengthened  cure.  Two  months  afterwards 
I  saw  the  child  again  with  a  completely  contracted  cicatrix.  The 
irm  was  Axed  at  an  acute  angle  and  immovable.    Later  I  lost  sight 
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■o!  the  little  patieat  and  do  not  know  what  became  of  him.  One 
thing  was  perfectly  clear  to  me,  I  had  tormented  the  child  for 
months  in  vain.  For  my  part  I  have  been  cored  of  that  idea  b^ 
several  similar  cnses;  Diuch  can  be  done  by  orthopcedic  treatment 
during  the  cicatrising  of  the  wound.  I  advise  yon,  first  of  all,  to 
let  the  wound  heal  up  completely,  as  it  wiU ;  the  extensive  wounds 
vliicb  are  seen  in  children  will  give  you  enough  to  do  to  cure ;  they 
always  heal  slowly  and  easily  take  oa  a  suppurative  form.  In  the 
course  of  some  months,  it  may  be  years,  the  cicatrix,  as  the  vascu- 
larity, disappears  and  a  cutis  and  cellular  tissue  are  developed,  loses 
ita  toughness,  becomes  softer,  more  easily  stretched  and  elastic. 
It  follows,  then,  that  the  cicatrix  ameliorates  in  time  when  once 
mobility  has  been  set  up.  The  mode  in  which  the  melting  down  of 
the  cicatrix  may  he  hastened  by  compression  and  extension  hu 
already  been  mentioned.  When  at  last  the  cicatrix  has  shrunken 
to  its  utmost,  you  may  excise  it  completely  or  piecemeal  with  advan- 
tage, so  that  after  each  excision  it  heals  by  first  intention  and  in 
place  of  a  thick  inelastic  scar-like  band,  a  fine,  linear  cicatrix  ia 
left  which  is  much  more  readily  stretched  than  the  original  cicatrix. 
If  suppuration  sets  in  or  the  edges  of  the  wound  gape  widely  after 
these  operations,  then,  as  in  similar  cases  of  tenotomy,  the  result 
is  .dubious.  There  arises  a  broad  granulating  sore  which  gradually 
cicatrises,  and  is  as  wide,  long,  and  firm  as  the  original  scar. 
Excision  of  the  cicatrix  may  also  be  successfuUy  practised  in  com- 
pletely contracted,  string-like,  thin  cicatrices.  In  those  cases  of 
large,  firm  cicatrices  such  as  are  met  with  in  burns  of  the  neck, 
excision  alone  is  not  sullicient.  We  must  endeavour  to  cultivate  a 
new  skin  m  the  place  of  the  old.  This  may  be  done  by  twisting 
round  a  piece  of  the  adjoining  skin  or  by  traDsplantation  of  a  piece 
of  skin  in  the  way  usually  adopted  in  plastic  operations  and  which 
I  cannot  here  enter  upon.  Beverdin's  experiments  in  transplanting 
skin  in  order  to  restore  destroyed  tissue  showed  that  the  wounds 
healed  rapidly,  but  that  after  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  trans- 
planted  pieces  of  skin  vanished  without  any  perceptible  reason,  and 
that  the  wounds  returned  to  their  original  condition.  There  are, 
however,  some  cases  of  ectropion  which  have  been  permanently 
eared  by  these  means. 

The  treatment  of  these  deformities  which  result  from  paralysis, 
in  which  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  complete,  sometimes  partial, 
yet  to  be  considered.     I  have  abeady  told  you  that  tenotomy 
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is  also  resorted  to  in  these  cases^  although  it  is  only  a  secondaiy 
part  of  the  treatment.  The  treatment  of  these  conditions  must  be 
directed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  paralysis  itself.  The  core  of  the 
deformities  will  depend  upon  the  cure  of  the  paralyses.  This  opens 
up  the  vast  field  of  neurotic  pathology^  which  you  will  be  able  to 
study  better  in  the  lectures  on  medicine  and  clinical  medidnew 
There  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  a  priori  you  will  resort  to 
all  the  treatments  for  paralysis :  in  tumours  of  the  brain,  apoplexy, 
chronic  encephalitis,  traumatic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  lacerations 
of  nerves,  &c.,  therapeutics  are  apparently  powerless.  Other  cases 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  in  children,  with  paresis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  offer  sometimes,  a  relatively  bad  prognosis. 

The  treatment  by  cod-liver  oil  and  iron,  as  well  as  baths  with 
malt  and  salt  in  them,  will  be  advantageous.  Time,  however,  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  repair  of  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  about 
which,  unfortunately,  we  know  but  little.  The  muscles  may  rq;ain 
their  sensibility  spontaneously.  Those  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
complete  paralysis  or  paraplegia,  but  only  a  paresis  of  several  groups 
of  muscles,  allow  of  a  favorable  prognosis.  In  such  cases  there  are 
two  chief  modes  of  treatment — gymnastics,  electricity.  The  use  of 
gymnastics  arouses  the  dormant,  ill-developed  contractility  of  the 
muscles,  and  calls  them  into  play.  Definite  movements  at  definite 
times  are  ordered ;  this  has  lately  been  called  the  '^  Swedish  gym- 
nastic cure,''  which  consists  in  ordering  the  patient  to  perform  com- 
puted exercises  with  certain  muscles,  a  certain  amount  of  opposing 
force  being  applied  to  the  patient's  movements.  For  example,  I 
hold  your  arm  firmly  extended ;  you  then  bend  it,  while  I  oppose 
you  by  a  slight  counter  pressure.  In  each  individual  case  the 
appropriate  treatment  must  be  sought  out.  This  form  of  gymnastics 
has  lately  been  much  advocated,  and  has  answered  well ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  no  gymnastics  can  be  of  any  service  in  complete 
paralysis. 

The  second  means  which  we  have  at  our  command  is  electricity.  In 
the  application  of  this  remedy  great  advances  have  lately  been  made. 
The  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  is  very  simple,  easfly  carried 
about,  and  so  constructed  that  the  operator  can  increase  or  diminish 
the  current  at  pleasure.  The  mode  of  applying  the  electricity  has 
been  much  improved ;  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  electrify  first 
one  muscle,  then  others  of  a  limb,  the  pole  being  shifted  inegokrly  ; 
BOW  we  ean  galvanise  an  isolated  mnsde.    The  French  physician^ 
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'ucLeonCjOf  Boulogne,  has  made  some  meritorious  observations  on 
this  point.  The  spots  on  which  to  place  the  rtieophores  in  order 
to  contract  this  or  that  muscle  were  found  out  quite  empirically  by 
Duchenne.  Later,  Remak  recognised  tlie  fact  tliat,  as  a  rule,  they 
should  be  applied  to  those  spots  at  which  the  largest  branches  of 
motor  nerves  enter  (he  muscles.  Still  more  recently  Ziemsseu  lias 
most  carefully  worked  at  electro -therapeutics,  and  his  book  is  aa 
evidence  of  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  well  as  of 
trustworthiness.  The  treatment  is  as  follows :  One  or  two  sittings 
sre  held  dally  at  which  first  this,  then  the  muscle  is  methodically 
galvanised.  The  sitting  may  last  half  or  three  quarters  of  au  hour, 
but  not  too  long,  lest  the  feeble  nerve  force  might  be  altogether 
destroyed  by  excessive  irritation.  Much  harm  can  be  done  by  the 
immoderate  use  of  galvanism;  the  physician  must  always  superin- 
tend  the  treatment  and  regulate  the  strength  of  the  current  to  be 
applied.  It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  see  which  muscles  are  in- 
capable of  excitation  by  the  galvanic  current.  However,  we  must 
not  despair  when  no  effect  is  produced  at  the  first  sitting ;  some- 
times after  several  sittings  the  effect  is  produced. 

A  very  ingenious  method  of  removing  contractions  has  lately 
been  used  with  success  by  Uarwell — continued  traction  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  weakened  muscles.  Tor  example,  strong  elastic  bands 
arc  applied  to  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
tibia  close  to  the  knee-joint,  which  in  this  way  keep  up  a  continued 
contraction  as  artificial  muscles.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
rational  mode  of  treatment,  and  should  certainly  be  widely  tried. 
I  myself  havt  resorted  to  this  mode  of  treatment  in  several  cases 
with  most  extraordinary  results ;  Liicke  and  Yolkmann  also  speak 
highly  of  it.  In  paresis,  movement  of  a  few  muscles  may  suffice 
for  walking,  if  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  supported  by  a  splint  appa- 
ratus, and  thus  acquires  sufficient  steadiness,  which  it  would  not 
have  from  the  muscles  alone.  Such  apparatus  applied  to  the  lower 
extremities  need  not  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  an  uUimtim 
re/uffitim,  only  they  assist  the  cure  in  so  far  as  they  allow  of  the 
patient's  walking  about  without  help,  except  from  a  walking-stick. 
The  movements  of  walking  which  are  thus  brought  to  bear  on  the 
semi-paralysed  muscles  act  gymnastically ;  the  patient,  when  sup- 
ported in  this  way,  brings  into  use  those  muscles  which  retain  their 
(unctions,  while,  if  he  continually  lies  down  or  sits,  they  remain 
inftctive  and  gradually  atrophy.    The  apparatus  is  also  of  value  ia 
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keeping  the  leg  extended  and  the  foot  in  its  normal  poaitioii,  and 
thus  retarding  the  progress  of  contraction. 

Gymnastics^  electricity,  artificial  moscles  and  splint  appantoa, 
4^ombined  with  internal  remedies^  occasionally  with  appro^ijile 
hydropathic  treatment,  often  give  very  favorable  results.  And, 
although  many  of  the  cases  are  incurable^  on  the  other  hand  there 
Are  not  a  few  which  can  be  considerably  benefited. 
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Faricet :  Farietini.  Etiology.  Various  seals.  Diagnoiu.  Phle- 
bolUhei.  Varicose  vlcers.  Tkerapeutics.  Varicose  ti/mphalics. 
Lymphotthma.  Aneurisms  i  Injlammatori/ processes  in  arteries. 
Aneutisma  cirsoidea.  Atieroma,  Varieties  of  aneurism.  Later 
changes.  Appearances.  Results,  Etiology.  Diagnosis.  T&era- 
pevlics:  Compression.  Ligature.  Injection  of  Liq,  Ferri.  Ex- 
tirpation. 

By  varices  are  understood  dilatations  of  veins  ;  there  are  varloas 
forms,  and  the  diameter  is  usually  involved  as  well  us  the  length  of 
the  vessels.  Lengthening  can  only  happen  when  the  vessel  Is 
twisted  and  takes  an  erratic  course,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  smaller 
vessels.     In  many  cases  the  lengthening  is  not  marked,  and  the 

I  diameter  of  the  vessel  is  unequal;  moreover,  the  vessel  is  fusiformly 
or  saccularly  dilated  at  diflerent  spots,  especially  opposite  valves. 
PJG.    .13. 
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Most  commonly  the  larger  veins  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  are  im- 
plicated.    Sometimes  the  deep  veins  in  the  muscles  are  involved. 
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and  sometimes  both  sets  together.  A  varicose  condition  may^  how- 
ever^ arise  in  the  smallest  veins  of  the  skin  itself^  which  are  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  When  this  is  the  case  the  skin  presents 
an  even  bright  bine  colour,  with  a  rough  appearance.  As  a  result 
of  these  dilatations  of  the  veins,  which  develop  very  gradually, 
more  serum  than  is  usual  is  poured  out  from  the  capillary  vessels, 
while,  on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
and  the  consequent  incompetence  of  the  valves,  the  excentric  pressure 
in  the  capillaries  is  considerably  increased.  The  thinning  of  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  transuded  nutritive  material  gives  rise 
gradually  to  hypertrophy  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  There  is  first 
a  serous,  then  a  cellular,  infiltration  and  thickening  of  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue.  Bed  blood-corpuscles  may  transude  through 
the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The  pressure  in  standing  and 
walking  of  the  distended  veins  upon  the  surrounding  structures 
finally  gives  rise  to  inflammatory  irritation.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  as  this  process  goes  on  the  structures  become 
changed,  and  chronic  inflammation  and  ulceration  occur.  In  this 
way,  not  only  ulcers,  but  many  other  forms  of  inflammation  of  the 
skin  of  a  chronic  nature,  as  eczema. 

We  must  now  consider  the  causes  of  varicose  veins.  It  is  h priori 
likely  that  they  are  caused  by  some  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the 
blood  back  through  the  veins.  Pressure,  or  compression  of  the 
veins,  or  an  alteration  in  the  diameter  of  the  veins  in  some  way* 
The  impediment  is  not  a  sudden  one,  for  sudden  obstruction  to  the 
venous  flow  only  giyes  rise  to  oedema.  The  ligature  of  a  large 
vein  does  the  same  thing,  and  develops  a  thrombosis  in  [addition. 
The  pressure  must  act  gradually  on  the  venous  trunk.  This  alone 
is  not  sufiicient,  for  considerable  pressure  frequently  gives  rise  to  no 
varicosity,  but  causes  the  growth  of  collateral  vessels,  and  thus  only 
slight  oedema  or  no  symptoms  whatever  arise.  A  disposition  to 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  must  be  present  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
looseness,  elasticity  of  the  walls,  and,  perhaps,  an  irritable  condi- 
tion. The  minute  investigations  of  Soboroflf  show  that  there  are 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  veins  themselves.  Soboroff  examined 
the  vena  saphena  and  its  branches.  He  found  that  these  veins 
varied  in  different  people  in  the  normal  condition  as  regards  their 
difl'erent  layers,  and  that  sometimes  adjacent  spots  of  these  veins 
were  variously  afiected.  This  is  extremely  interesting,  because  it 
explains  why  the  appearance  of  the  varicose  condition  in  similar 
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cases  is  yet  so  varied,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  individual  con- 
dition. We  can  easily  distinguish  between  thickened  or  attenuated 
walls.  Usually  the  muscular  fibres  are  hypertrophied  and  the 
endothelium  intact.  The  difference  of  diameter  of  the  walls  of  the 
veins  is  the  chief  cause  next  to  the  thickening  of  the  adventitia. 
The  connective  tissue  which  encloses  the  muscular  fibres  causes  a 
slight  degree  of  thickening  of  the  intima,  not  seldom  a  sclerosis  of 
this  coat  is  found — as  in  arterial  sclerosis.  The  anatomical  con- 
ditions in  dilatation  of  the  veins  resemble  those  which  are  present 
in  the  urinary  bladder  and  heart  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
muscular  fibres  seem  to  hypertrophy  from  increased  function,  in- 
creased nutrition  is  aided  by  the  vasa  vasorum,  so  that  the  connective 
tissue,  especially  the  adventitia,  is  markedly  increased.  When  this 
increased  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ceases,  atrophy  and 
flaccidity  supervene. 

A  tendency  to  varicose  veins  is  in  many  cases  hereditary;  diseases 
of  the  blood-vessels  especially  are  frequently  hereditary,  diseases  of 
the  arteries,  as  well  as  if  the  veins  and  capillaries  through  whose 
abnormal  distension  nsevi  or  so-called  mothers'  marks  are  caused. 
These  are  well  known  by  the  laity  to  be  hereditary.  Varicose  veins 
are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men ;  this  is  to  be  attributed 
to  repeated  pregnancies  :  the  gradually  enlarging  uterus  presses  on 
the  venae  iliacse  communes  and  later  still  on  the  vena  cava,  and  in 
this  way  oedema  is  caused  in  the  feet  as  a  result  of  pressure  on  these 
veins.  Varicose  veins  often  arise  throughout  the  whole  distribu- 
tion of  the  vena  saphena,  also  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
vense  pudendales  and  labia  majora.  The  origin  of  varicose  veins  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover  in  men.  Large  accumulations  of  faeces 
pressing  on  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  may  give  rise  to  varices^ 
although  this  is  not  often  diagnosticated.  You  will  see  many  men 
with  disproportionately  long  legs,  and  this  condition  may  in  some 
cases  undoubtedly  favour  stagnation  in  the  veins.  Moreover,  it  it 
possible  that  large  masses  of  fat  in  obese  persons,  or  contractions 
of  the  processus  falciformis  of  the  fascia  lata,  may  give  rise  to 
retardation  of  the  blood-current  in  the  vena  saphena,  and  later  on 
in  the  vena  femoralis.  Anatomical  conditions,  as  far  as  I  know,  do 
not  exercise  any  influence  in  this  way.  The  impediment  to  the 
circulation  would  not  seem  to  lie  altogether  in  the  course  of  the 
larger  veins ;  it  seems  possible  that  gradual  narrowing  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vena  femoralis  below  the  junction  of  the  vena  saphena 
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zfTt  rise  to  the  cstablisluiieiit  of  a  luge  network  of  cxdlatenl 
«L«-  Vsricose  Teins  miy  derelop  in  muj  oilier  pants  of  the 
h«j,  ^speebSj  in  the  rectam  and  spermatic  corf.  Tariees  of  the 
vesa  i«Doahoidalcs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mtnin,  called  hnior. 
lanadf  fitws  mtm^  Wood,  pi^,  to  flow),  are  esEpcciallT  caamioii  id 
ysnrMti  who  lead  a  sedcntanr  life. 

Varierjse  Teins  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  rerr  rmie  -  ther 
BJET  appear  in  the  head  without  any  obTioos  cause ;  ther  BaT^resah 
fnm  izjuij,  caosing  an  intercommonication  between  an  arterr  and 
a  Tc^  and  are  then  called  Tarix  aneurismaticns,  which  has*  been 
qckffi  erf  in    the  second  chapter.      In  the  atlas  of  patholo- 
ptL  asau^aiT  of  CrnTcilhier  you  wiD  find  a  rare  drawing  of  an 
essez^Tt  rancose  condition  of  the  abdominal  reins :    there  is 
dmSJa  pscpantion  in  the  mnsenm  of   pathdcgical   anatomT  at 
Tiesaa.     Qaiwr  recently  a  similar  case  came  into  my  diniqne ;  a 
i«rt  Kib^ersai  stnunatons  swelling  had  pressed  on' the  right  in- 
pMninate  Tczn.     When  the  Teins  of  the  skin  are  inrolTed    the 
dagsrjck  of  raricfs  is  not  difficult ;  when  the  deep  Tcinit  amone  the 
KSfcks  are  implicated,  the  diagnosis  is  uncertain.     In  the  thiirh 
and  ke  the  twisted  meandering  veins  are  often  so  pLonly  felt  under 
the  §kin  as  to  be  easfly  recc^nised  as  such.     In  other  cases  ouIt  a 
kw  bli*L,  far.Tiiting  aggregaied  knots  can  be  «ecn,  and   that 
cixtj  i:  lit  5T015  wLere  the  veins  dilate,  and  near  valves.     Occa- 
S'jcillT  we  rri  hot  Lard,.  £nn,  roundish  bodies:    Tein  stones 
fiJ£ir,'jiiis  ^^ri.  vein.  Xi'Soc,  «one'  :  on  eiuonination  they  appear 
tc  be  KLill  cLou,  which  were  orifrinaily  fibrinous,  and  aftewards 
caVary,::*  aiid  resembling  small  peas.     Varices  of  the  lower  ex- 
tresciiSef  in  tie  linre  majority  of  cases  crlve  no  irreat  trouble  bevond 
j«f*ii:*  a  feeding  of  disiexision  and  weight  in  the  leg  after  a  long 
wftlk  cr  c:>rtiL::ed  runding.     In  both  cases  thrombosis  mav  arise 
in  CI:?  ir  ncre  cf  the  dilated  veins:  indimznition  of  the  vein  and 
thi^  nrr.zi^iinz  ce-ulir  tissue  results,  anJ,  even  when  the  inflam- 
■aiOTj  f ncess  has  teen  partially  subdued  by  timely  treatment, 
nlceraii:!.  or  ibsoess  nay  evennially  s€i  ir.     The  treatment  is  the 
saa>*  as  ii:  which  we  have  recommerdei  in  traumatic  thrombosis 
szti  phltiitis-     One  ::heT  danp^rous  c^^mrlication  may  arise — rup- 
tare  c:  ihe  viricctf^  veins,  bu;  ihis  is  rare,     Tne  bleeding  is  easily 
cortri'Jfi  by  co3:pre«s:c»ii.  and  is  only  dangtrous  in  the  absence  of 
meoi^al  uessstance.    A  varicose  ulcer  may  ar»e  as  a  consequence  of 
reptcied  varixy  but  this  is  seldom  the  case.    It  may  abo  hajqpen 
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that  the  small  opening  of  a  mptared  varix  may  imperfectly  close, 
'  and  after  a  little  vhile  break  open  again,  giving  rise  to  bleeding, 
I  close  again,  and  so  on  for  some  time.  Tliis  condition  is  called  a 
'  Taricose  fistula;  it  may  be  cured  by  rest  and  pressnre,  or  the  varis 
may  be  extirpated.  When  the  whole  skin  and  subcutaneons 
celiulsr  tissue  of  a  leg  is  much  indurated,  and  the  thickening  has 
involved  the  adventitia  of  the  superficial  veins,  the  latter  are  em- 
bedded in  firm  rigid  skin  and  feel  like  canals  or  gutters.  I  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  this  because  you  might  otherwise, 
in  snch  cases  of  induration  of  the  skin,  easily  overlook  the  vari- 
cosities entirely. 

In  the  IreattKtnl-  of  varices  we  may  at  once  declare  ourselves 
80  far  helpless  that  we  know  of  no  remedies  by  means  of  which  we 
can  obviate  the  disposition  to  these  affections  of  the  veins.  In  most 
cases  we  cannot  even  prevent  the  pressure  from  whicL  they  result, 
and  muBtj  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  incurable,  i.e.  that  we  have  no  means  of  reducing  the 
morbidly  dilated  veins  to  their  normal  calibre.  We  must  admit,  for 
many  cases,  that  the  formation  of  the  varices,  regarded  in  a  physio- 
logical sense,  is  a  natural  compensation  for  abnormal  pressure  iu  the 
vascnlar  system,  and  that  we  can  have  no  prospect  of  curing  them 
■0  long  as  we  are  unable  to  remove  their  causes,  for  even  if  we 
I  removed  one  or  more  of  these  diseased  veins,  fresh  channels  would 
I  Boon  become  developed  in  their  stead.  On  this  account  alone  I 
f  avoid  all  operations  the  object  of  which  is  to  excise  one  or  more 
Varicose  knots  from  the  leg.  If  you  bear  in  mind  tliat  individual 
varices  in  themselves  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  that  every 
operation  upon  the  veins  may  become  dangeroas  to  life  by  compli- 
cation with  thromboses  and  emboli,  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
declare  the  operation  for  varices  utterly  uncalled  for.  Nevertheless, 
these  operations  are  very  often  performed  in  I'rauce,  and  not  un- 
fretjuently  with  a  fatal  result.  There  are  a  great  many  ways  of 
operating,  but  1  shall  not  say  much  about  them.  The  moat  ancient 
method,  which  was  adopted  already  by  the  Greeks,  consists  in  lay- 
ing  free  the  varicose  veins,  and  then  either  cutting  or  tearing  them 
out.  Later  on,  the  ferrum  candens  was  much  used  and  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  veins  brought  about  which  led  to  a  partial 
or  total  obliteration  of  those  vessels.  A  solution  of  pcrcbloride  of 
iron  may  also  be  injected  into  them  with  a  very  fine  syringe,  which, 
as  you  are  aware,  rapidly  causes  coagulation  of  the  blood.     Lastly, 
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ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the  veins,  especially  subcutaneous  liga- 
tures on  RicorcVs  plan,  or  subcutaneous  rolling  (enroulement^Yidal), 
slight  operative  manoeuvres  which  I  will  show  you  in  the  operative 
course — very  ingenious  methods  but  unfortunately  of  no  use  and 
not  always  free  from  danger. 

Are  we,  then,  not  to  attempt  anything  against  varices  ?  Yes ;  we 
must  endeavour  to  keep  them  within  certain  bounds,  and  thereby 
prevent  or  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  evil  consequences.  There  is 
one  means  for  doing  this,  namely,  coMtinved pressure,  which  must 
only  be  carried  out,  however,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  easily  borne 
by  the  patient.  We  emply  two  different  kinds  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  causing  pressure  in  these  cases — laced  stockings  and 
skilful  bandaging.  The  laced  stocking  consists  of  a  leather  stock- 
ing of  uniform  thickness  cut  open  on  one  side  and  furnished,  like 
stays,  with  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  drawn  suffi- 
ciently tight ;  or  an  elastic  material  of  cotton  or  silk  spun  over  india- 
rubber  threads  may  be  used,  which  is  known  to  you  already  since 
most  braces  are  made  of  it.  These  stockings,  which  must  be  applied 
very  carefully  and  worn  constantly,  are,  unfortunately,  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  must  be  replaced  frequently,  since  they  cannot  be 
washed,  so  that  they  are,  in  reality,  practically  useful  for  well-to-do 
people  only.  For  most  cases  skilful  bandaging  suffices.  For  this 
purpose  you  should  use  a  bandage  from  two  to  three  fingers'  breadth 
and  apply  it  from  the  toes  to  the  whole  leg  as  far  as  the  knee,  but 
leaving  the  heel  free.  Such  a  bandasre  mav  be  worn  five  to  six 
weeks,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  ulcers  even  when  there  is  con- 
siderable infiltration  of  the  skin,  since  it  checks  at  the  same  time  the 
further  development  of  the  varices. 

In  very  rare  cases,  VxiricositUs  of  the  sulctUj neons  lymphatic 
tcssc*  of  the  extremities  occur.  The  inner  side  of  the  thigh  at  its 
upper  third  is  the  favorite  seat  of  this  disease,  which  must  have 
already  attained  a  very  high  degree  to  become  distinctly  visible. 
In  most  of  the  cases  on  record,  convolutions  of  lengthened  lymphatic 
vessels  arise  which  sometimes  become  confluent  and  fonn  cavities. 
P^foration  of  the  skin  then  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  and  a 
fistula  is  formed,  i.e.  a  large  quantity  of  lymph  is  discharged  daily, 
which  is  generally  entirely  serous,  but  in  some  cases  had  a  milky 
appearance.  A  cure  by  pressure  can  seldom  be  effected^  and  it  has 
generally  become  necessarr  eventnaUy  to  extirpate  the  whole  oonvo- 
lution  of  lengthened  lymphatic  vessels. 
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It  is  now  some  time  since  anything  has  been  said  concerning 
truumalic  aneurism ;  you  will  remember,  however,  tbot  I  alluded 
dieretowh<^n  speaking  of  wounds  made  witb  a  ^harp-pointed  inslru- 
it,  and  that  I  told  you  then  that  an  aneurism  is  a  cavity  or  sac 
which  IB  in  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  the  canal  of  an 
artery.  That  such  cavities  may  develop  themselves  after  injuries  to 
arteries  by  thrusts,  or  after  subcutaneous  lacerations  or  contusions, 
you  are  already  aware.  We  have  not  now,  however,  to  speak  of 
these  traumatic,  so-called  false  aneurisms,  but  of  the  Irue  aneurina, 
which  develops  itself  gradually  in  consequence  of  diaeaae  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery.  To  represent  to  you  clearly  how  this  is  brought 
about,  it  will  be  best  far  us  to  start  from  the  anatomical  conditions. 
You  do  not  know  much  as  yet  concerniug  diseases  of  the  arteries ; 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  formatiou  of  thrombi  after  injuries,  the 
development  of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  the  atheromatous  pro- 
cess briefly  mentioned  when  speaking  of  senile  gangrene,  no  other 
^^H  afTections  of  the  arteries  have  been  described.  With  these  affections, 
^^Hftioreover,  the  subject  is  almost  exhausted,  except  that  the  conse- 
^^Vqnences  of  atheromatous  disease  have,  as  yet,  been  treated  of  in  a 
very  one-sided  manner  only.  Of  the  different  parts  of  which  an 
artery  is  composed  it  is  the  muscular  and  the  inner  coat  which  most 
frequently  become  diseased,  and  especially,  as  it  appears,  diseased 
primarily.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  muscular  cells  and  some 
connective  tissue,  the  inner  coat  consists  of  a  vascular  clastic  lamella, 
fenestrated  membranes,  and  the  very  thin  endothelial  coat.  iVfter 
injuries  to  arteries,  it  is  very  easy  to  recognise  that  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  swells  and  continues  thickened ;  the  plastic  intillration  of  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  may  also  lead  to  suppuration,  so  that  small 
Buppuration-neats  may  form  in  them — a  process  much  k-ss  frequently 
observe<l  in  them,  however,  than  in  veins.  In  these  processes  a 
relaxation  of  the  membranes  occurs,  the  inner  coat  is  more  easily 

Iieparable  from  the  middle  coat  than  usual,  the  latter  becomes  softer, 
the  muscular  cells  may  become  partly  broken  up,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  diminished  resistance  of  the  waUs  of  the  vessels, 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  may  ensue. 
Such  acute  inflammatory  processes,  with  plastic  new  formation 
ilid  partial  dilatation,  may  occur  spontaneously,  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  any  special  obiervntions  on  I  he  subject,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  analogy  to  other  tissues,  that  a  spontaneous,  idiopathic, 
acute  and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  arteries  may  run  tiiis  course, 
TOL.   II.  "S. 
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Kod  probably  occurs  simaltaneously  vith  acute  processes  o(  i 
mation  in  other  tissues.  At  all  events,  tliese  acute  spontaneout 
inflammationa  of  the  arteries  are  extremelj  rare,  much  more  so  than 
the  chronic  cases.  Only  one  form  of  aneurism  depends,  perhaps, 
upon  sach  a  sabacnte  diffused  process  of  inflammation  of  the  arienea 
vith  decreased  resistance  of  their  walls,  namely,  the  amemrftma 
eirtoideum,  or  aneurj/gma per  anatiomotiii,  called  also  angioma  arU- 
riotuM  rocemotvm.  This  kind  of  dilatation  of  arteries  is  entiielj 
different  from  the  aneurisms  to  be  mentioned  later  on;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion here,  not  of  the  circumscribed  dilatation  of  a  part  of  an  arteiy^ 
but  of  the  dilatation  of  a  great  number  of  arteries  lying  close  to 
each  other,  which  are  moreover  much  convoluted — a  sig;a  that  the 
arteries  have  become  considerably  increased  in  length.  The  a»at- 
ryima  drKndtum  it,  therefore,  a  amvohlion  ofdilaUd  and  latgtJuned 
arteriei.    To  render  this  change  possible,  a  considerable  new  forma- 

FiG.  137. 


AneDTjsmaciROideum  of  thesctip  in  an  old  woman;  a  tmaU  tamonr  was  said 
to  have  existed  at  birtli  and  to  bare  increued  gradaallj^to  this  eiteot. 
AcGording  to  BrescUet, 
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tion  must  take  place  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  the  long  direction 
also.  The  dilatation  results  perhaps  from  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat. 

It  is  usually  assumed,  without  any  proof  however,  that  aneurisms 
of  this  kind  result  from  paralysis  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries ;  but 
even  if  such  paralysis  might  account  for  a  moderate  degree  of  dila- 
tation of  the  vessels,  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  itself  remaining  quite 
unexplained,  (in  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  for 
instance,  no  dilatation  of  the  arteries  takes  place),  the  increase  in 
length  of  the  arterial  tube,  which  can  only  result  from  a  new  forma- 
tion of  wall-elements,  is  not  rendered  more  intelligible  thereby.  I 
believe,  as  already  remarked,  that  this  kind  of  dilatation  of  the 
arteries,  which  very  closely  resembles  the  inflammatory  dilatation 
and  convolution  of  the  vessels,  must  be  referred  to  a  process  of 
inflammation  in  the  arteries,  and  nol,  infaci^  to  the  chronic  form 
of  inflammation  with  formation  of  atheroma,  to  be  described  later  on, 
but  to  a  more  subacute  diffused  inflammation  with  predominant  new 
formation  of  tissues.  Several  setiological  facts  also  tend  to  support 
this  view.  These  aneurisms  may  not  unfrequently  be  shown  to 
occur  after  blows,  thrusts,  &c.,  and  are  observed  most  commonly  at 
points  at  which  several  small  arteries  anastomose  with  each  other, 
especially  on  the  occiput,  temples,  and  vertex.  We  might  regard 
an  aneurism  of  this  nature  as  an  excessive  development  of  the  col- 
lateral circulation.  The  dilating  collateral  arteries  also  become,  in 
addition  to  the  dilatation,  much  convoluted,  and  the  process  which 
leads  to  the  dilatation  and  convolution  of  the  vessels  is  evidently  in 
both  cases  the  same.  It  must  be  mentioned,  further,  that  aneurisms 
of  this  kind  become  developed  especially  in  young  subjects,  in  whom 
chronic  affections  of  the  arteries  leading  to  other  forms  of  aneurism 
are  rare.  The  diagnosis  of  aneurysma  cirsoideum  is  very  simple  if, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  it  lies  beneath  the  skin ;  aneurisms  of  this 
kind  have,  indeed,  been  met  with  much  more  deeply  seated,  e.g. 
about  the  glutseal  artery,  but  they  most  frequently  occur  upon  the 
head ;  we  here  feel  the  pulsating  convoluted  arteries  plainly,  and 
<^n  see  them  pulsating,  so  that  the  disease  is  easy  to  recognise ;  it 
is  rare,  on  the  whole. 

It  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the  waUs  of  the  arteries 
may  become  diseased  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form  by  the  spreading 
of  a  process  of  ulceration  or  suppuration  from  their  neighbourhood^ 
first  to  their  outer  coat  and  then  to  the  other  coats,  so  that  the 
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latter  become  implicated;  this  is  by  no  means  common  with  acute 
abscesses,  but  more  frequent  with  cliroaic  processes  of  ulceration. 
To  give  JOH  an  instance  of  this,  it  not  infrequently  happens  during 
the  formation  of  cavities  in  the  lungs  that  the  ulcerative  process 
involves  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries,  and  that  the  outer  coat 
becomes  partly  softened  and  destroyed,  or  that  the  softening  results- 
from  the  formation  of  tuhercle  in  the  walls  of  the  artery.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  artery  becomes  dilated  at  that  point 
and  a  small  aneurism  formed,  the  bursting  of  which  occasions  pro- 
fuse pulmonary  liremorrhages.  Other  processes  of  ulceration  also 
may,  although  this  is  rare  on  tlic  whole,  make  their  way  to  an 
artery  and  destroy  its  coats,  so  as  to  cause  the  artery  to  burst  and, 
if  it  be  a  large  branch,  produce  fatal  htemorrhage.  I  have  known 
several  such  cases ;  in  one,  a  deep-seated  abscess,  in  the  neck  of  an 
old  man  had  burst  into  the  pharynx ;  this  was  diagnosed  from  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  painful  swelling  in  the  nock  and  subsequent 
copious  expectoration  of  stinking  pus ;  the  patient  had  not  beea 
many  hours  in  the  hospital  before  he  brought  up  suddenly 
mous  (guantity  of  blood,  rapidly  became  asphyxiated,  and  died;  ths 
post-mortem  examination  showed  that,  in  consequence  of  suppni 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  art.  tbyroidea  superior,  thai 
artery  had  poured  out  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which  had  pi 
directly  into  the  larynx  and  caused  death  from  sufTocation.  la 
another  case,  repeated  arterial  hasmorrhages  from  the  right  ear 
occurred  in  a  young  man  who  had  carica  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone ;  I  diagnosed  an  abscess  in  the  lower  part  of  thafe- 
bone,  with  suppuration  of  the  iuternal  carotid  artery.  Tlie  heemor- 
rhages  could  not  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  ear,  and  I  tied  the 
right  common  carotid  artery.  The  hemorrhages  ceased  for  about 
ten  days  and  then  recommenced.  Eenewed  plugging  of  the  ear, 
followed  by  digital  compression  of  the  left  carotid  artery,  baring 
had  no  permanent  good  effect,  I  tied  the  left  common  carotid  also  ; 
two  days  afterwards  the  patient  died,  however,  from  profuse  hiemor- 
rhage  from  the  right  ear,  nose,  and  mouth ;  the  abscess,  which  wag- 
filled  with  blood,  and  might  now  be  regarded  as  a  false  aneurisDij 
had  also  burst  into  the  pharynx.  The  post-raort«m  examioatioir, 
entirely  conErmed  the  diaguosis. 

We  now  come  to  /rue  aneiinsmit.  At  an  advanced  age  wc  very 
frequently  find  the  arteries  strikingly  thick  and  hard,  sometimea 
also  convolated,  especially  arteries  of  the  diameter  of  the  radial  ani* 
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nailer  ones.  If  we  examine  such  rigid  arteries  more  closely,  we 
find  the  inner  cont  thickened,  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  the  canal 
of  the  vessel  more  rijn<l  thau  usual  and  gaping ;  here  and  there  the 
artery  is  even  of  a  chalky  hardness,  thoroughly  calcified,  or  ossified. 
These  chalky  portions  are  not  situated  diffusedly  in  uncertain  parts 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  but  are  in  the  form  of  circles  correspond- 
ing to  the  transverse,  muscular  layers  of  the  middle  coat ;  it  is  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vessel  which  have  become  chalky.  In  indi- 
viduals with  such  arteries,  wc  find  in  the  aorta,  and  in  the  larger 
brunches  given  off  from  it,  whitisli-yellow  spots  on  the  inner  surface, 
strealcs,  bare-looking  places,  &c.,  partly  chalky,  partly  rough  as  if 
eroded,  with  undermined  edges.  If  we  make  incisions  throngh 
these  points,  the  whole  of  the  inner  coat  is  seen  to  be  of  cartila- 
ginous hardness,  yellowish  white,  or  completely  chalky  and  of  bony 
hardness,  or  crumbling.  When  this  disease  hus  attained  a  high 
degree,  the  arteries  are  dilated  at  certain  points  so  as  to  form 
poaches.  These  are  the  features  of  atheroma  of  the  arteries  as  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  dead  body.  We  observe  in  it  different  stages, 
either  contiguously  or  in  different  arteries. 

If  we  examine  thfse  points  more  closely  with  the  microscope, 
especially  in  line  transverse  sections  through  the  portions  presenting 
the  dilTereut  appearances,  the  more  minute  process  is  seen  to  be  as 
follows  :  the  first  changes  take  place  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  inner 
coat,  especially  at  points  nearest  to  the  middle  coat ;  a  moderate 
accumulation  of  cells  occurs  here.  The  young  cells  may  lead  to 
formation  of  connective  tissue  and  callous  thickening  of  the  arterial 
wall,  but  these  last,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  very  short  time ;  while 
fresh  cells  are  forming  at  the  periphery  of  the  disease-nest,  the 
first  break  up  into  a  granular  detritus,  a  pulp  consisting  of  fine 
molecules  and  fat,  which  remains,  as  in  the  process  of  fatty  degene- 
ration, rather  dry ;  the  destruction  thus  goes  on  slowly  on  the 
surface,  the  nutrition  of  the  middle  coat  suffers  as  well  as  that  of 
the  innermost  layers  of  the  inner  coatj  the  muscular  cells  of  the 
former  undergo  granular  and  fatty  decay,  as  do  also  the  elastic 
Jamella;  of  the  inner  coat;  this  process  advances  inwards  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  last  layers  and  epithelial  coat  and  the  cavity  filled  with 
atheromatous  pulp  opens  into  the  cajial  of  the  artery.  The  athero- 
matous process,  commencing  as  a  cavernous  ulcer,  has  led  to  an 
open  ulcer  with  undermined  edges ;  you  see  that  it  is  the  same 
jnecbanism  with  which  you  are  already  famihar  in  the  skin  and 
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contrary^  consists  of  a  great  namber  of  clastic  lamellse^  and  impinges 
almost  immediately  upon  the  outer  coat  more  or  less  copiously 
supplied  with  elastic  fibres.  The  plastic  process  in  the  outer  coat  is 
here  least  active ;  the  pathological  change,  the  disturbance  of  func- 
tion, shows  itself  predominantly  in  rapid  decay  or  chalky  degenera- 
tion of  the  pathological  new  formation,  which  takes  place  partly  at 
the  boundary  of  the  inner  coat,  partly  in  that  coat  itself.  There 
are  also*  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  more  extensive  circumscribed  new 
formations  of  connective  tissue,  in  the  form  of  cartilaginous  wheals, 
take  place  in  the  inner  coat,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  but 
this  occurs  more  rarely  than  the  metamorphosis  to  an  atheromatous 
pulp.  The  latter  becomes  developed  most  frequently  in  the  last- 
named  large  arteries,  and  it  is  in  them,  therefore,  that  aneurisms 
form  predominantly. 

If  you  examine  this  fully  developed  atheromatous  pulp  with  the 
microscope,  you  find  in  it,  in  addition  to  the  already  mentioned 
molecular  and  fatty  granules,  fat  crystals,  especially  cholesterine  in 
a  crystalline  form,  further,  crumbs  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  perhaps 
crystals  of  hsematoidine,  resulting  from  the  formation  of  coagula  of 
blood,  at  the  rough  points  of  the  arteries,  from  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  the  hsematoidine  becomes  developed. 

You  have  now  a  general  idea  of  the  atheromatous  process  in 
arteries  of  different  calibre,  and  understand  how  it  may  lead  to 
partial  dilatation  of  the  canal  of  the  artery,  and  formation  of 
aneurism  by  softening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  form  of  this 
dilatation  may  vary  somewhat  according  as  the  artery  is  uniformly 
or  irregularly  diseased  in  its  whole  periphery,  and  according  as 
softening  or  chalky  formation  predominates. 

The  dilatation  of  the  artery  may  be  perfectly  uniform  in  a  certain 
length  ;  it  is  then  called  aneurysma  cyllndriforme  ;  if  the  dilatation 
is  more  spindle-shaped,  aneurysma  fmlforme.  If  the  softening  of 
the  artery  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  a  pouch-like  dilata- 
tion occurs,  the  aneicrf/sma  saccatum,  which  may  communicate  with 
the  canal  of  the  artery  by  a  larger  or  smaller  opening.  A  further 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  aneurism  may  consist  therein  that 
either  all  the  coats  participate  uniformly  in  its  production,  or  that 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  are  completely  softened  and  destroyed, 
and  only  the  gradually  thickening  outer  coat  and  infiltrated  sur- 
rounding tissues  form  the  sac.  Lastly,  the  blood  may,  under  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned,  make  its  way  between  the  middle 
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aneurism  after  it  has  gone  on  incressiDg  for  a  coiisiderable  lime; 
ajr  burst  outwards,  but  it  much  more  frequently  takes  place 
irds,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lac^e  arteries  of  the  trnuk, 
the  a:so[)hagus,  the  trachea,  or  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity. 

ipid  death  from  hemorrhage  is  the  natural  cousecjueoce  of  this. 

It  is  uot  our  object  here  to  inquire  vhat  may  be  the  consequeticea 
of  an  aneurism  in  tbe  arteries  of  internal  organs;  1  will  merely  re- 
mark  that  of  the  coagula  which  form  in  tbe  aneurismiil  dilatations, 
or  which  adiiere  to  the  rough  points  of  atheromatous  arteries, 
particles  may  become  detached  and  carried  on  as  emboli  with  the 
arterial  current  into  the  arteries  of  the  periphery  ;  these  emboli  will 
then  occasionally  cause  gangrene.  This  process  is  not  so  common, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  because  the  coagula  in  the  aneurisms 
adhere,  for  the  most  part,  very  firmly. 

We  must  uow  turn  our  attention  more  closely  to  aneurisms  of  the 
extremilie*.  Tiiey  cause  at  the  commencement  alight  muscular 
&tigue  and  weakness,  seldom  pain,  iu  the  extremity  olfected ;  as 
soon  as  inflammation  sets  in  around  the  »ac  there  is  naturally  pain, 
with  great  redness  of  the  skin,  ledema,  and  considerable  disturbance 
if  function,  which  may  proceed  so  far  that,  with  continued  growth 
the  aneurism  and  continued  chronic  or  subacute  inilamniation 

innd  it,  the  extremity  may  become  completely  useless.  With  the 
fennation  of  extensive  coagulations  in  the  aneurism  of  a  large 
uierial  branch,  gangrene  of  the  whole  extremity  below  the  aneurism 
may  ensue. 

I  mentioned  already,  when  speaking  of  gangrene,  that  it  may  set 
in  in  consequence  of  atheroma  of  an  artery  as  so-called  spontaneous 
gangrene;  it  is  there  a  question,  however,  of  something  different, 
[jif  B  diseased  condition  of  the  small  arteries,  the  function  of  wliich 

iomes  arrested  by  the  destruction  of  their  strong  muscular  coat, 

that  they  cannot  drive  the  blood  on  because  they  no  longer  con- 
trnct.  Bnt  here  it  is  a  question  of  obliteration  of  a  main  arterial 
branch  by  coaguiatioaa  at  an  aueurismal  point.  1  will  relate  to  you 
a  case  which  was  observed  in  the  surgical  clinique  at  Zurich.  A 
man  twenty-two  years  old,  emaciated  and  wretched- loo  king,  was 
brought  into  tiie  hospital ;  his  left  leg  was  of  a  blueiah-hlack 
-colour  almost  as  high  as  the  knee,  the  epidermis  came  otT  in  shreds, 
and  there  was  unmistakable  gangrene.  The  examination  of  the 
arteries  showed  an  aneurism  of  the  left  femoral  arlrry  close  under 
Poapart's   ligament,   spindle-shaped   and   pulsating   distinctly ;    a 


.v//»firl  Uifff.  inrihf.i  Wk-t  'ioxr*  op.  th»^  iame  artfrrv  poach-shaped 
an^l  firm  f.o  thft  t/iHcri  j  a  r.hiri  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  also  finn, 
Kijt  not.  rlr:tinarjlf:  in  f^hii\*ft  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  buI" 
roiiri/lin</  j^oft  part-^.  i^-tx-pfrn  thf:  aecoud  and  third  aneurism  the 
firtf-ry  .<t.ill  jiiiNat>rI  rluring  th^  first  few  dajs  after  the  patient's  ad- 
minion,  hiit  flrtcrra-'r-.d  r\ni\j  moTf;  and  mor<^  in  an  apward direction ; 
Uir.  ^/;;in:7':nr:  Hfiowrrd  no  fl;.'<rinct  line  of  demarcation,  bat  appeared 
Uf  hiivf  a  Uiit\f'Tif:y  to  sprf-ad  upwards.  The  pulsation  in  the  artery 
f^riifliinliy  fli.H;i|i[Hrarr:rl  r|iiit.r;  up  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The  patient 
(lu'A  .'ihout  a  fortnight  after  his  admission  into  the  hospital.  The 
/j/m/  Morfnn  rxnrriination  proved  the  existence  of  the  aneurisms  recog- 
nised (liirin;^  liffy  as  well  as  of  an  extensive  atheromatous  condition 
of  iilinoHt  all  the  urt erics. 

ir  you  eompare  this  case  with  what  I  have  told  you  of  the  de- 
vrlo|irnrnl  of  the  roll  literal  circulation  when  large  arterial  branches 
lire  tied,  it  in.iy  nppear  to  you  that  1  have  contradicted  myself. 
Whv  diMs  pui^^rriie  not  s( t  in  if  you  close  the  artery  by  means  of 
a  li^^iiture,  just  :is  it.  docs  nflvr  closure  by  coagula  ?  The  answer  is 
iiN  follows:  a  frr(>  collateral  eirrulaiioiiy  suflicient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the*  periphery,  lieeomes  established  only  in  arteries  which  are 
sound  and  admit  of  dilatation ;  the  blood  passes  around  the  ligature 
inio  (lie  |)enpii(iie  portion  of  the  tied  artery.  But  if  a  formation 
ot  eo.iipil.i,  liavin;:  its  start in«^-point  in  an  aneurism,  occurs  in  an 
snieiial  Im.uu'Ii,  tiie  M-eondarv  arlerii's  are  generally  diseased,  partly 
ealeilied.  or  airead\  partly  elosed  and  not  dilatable.  Moreover, 
llie  ilosnre  of  tiie  aKerial  trunk  is  Tiot  eontinod  to  a  small  point 
;»s  tti  ihe  e  iM'  oi  a  liirature.  Imt  extiiuls  over  a  very  larpe  space, 
perli.ips  1  \en.  a»i  \\\  ihe  i  aso  ju^i  nirMlionod,  to  the  who!e  artiry. 
\  I'.ii  "a'aliv'M  Oww  v.itur.dU  Ivijnu's  iiirvssib'.e.  either  bv  meaiis  of 
loil.iuiai  Im-uu'Ii's  v»r  Ki  il.e  \\\.\\n  \issc'.  I'iIl  arteries  must  be 
\.n  j-\'u\  \"\  v'>t\iM*d  ,i:\xi  :'.u*  vwuulaii.v.:  vi-v  e\tc:->:ve  to  cause 
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but  anearisms  in  the  extremities  are  rare.  The  occurrence  of 
aneurisms  is  curiously  distributed  over  Europe;  in  Germany, 
aneurisms  of  the  extremities  are  very  rare;  they  are  somewhat 
more  common  in  France  and  Italy,  most  common  in  England.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  any  particular  reasons  for  this,  but  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  diseases  of  the  arteries  in  connection  with 
rheumatism  and  gout  occur  more  frequently  in  England  than  in  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.  As  regards  age,  aneurisms  (ex- 
clusively, of  course,  of  traumatic  aneurisms)  are  rare  before  the 
thirtieth  year  of  life,  more  frequent  between  thirty  and  forty,  most 
frequent  after  forty.  Men  are  more  liable  to  the  formation  of 
aneurisms  than  women.  Special  occasional  causes  are  little  known ; 
most  frequent  in  the  extremities  is  popliteal  aneurism.  It  has  been 
sought  to  explain  this  by  the  superficial  position  of  the  popliteal 
artery,  by  the  tension  it  undergoes  in  sudden  movements  of  the 
knee,  by  contusions,  &c.  Thus  this  aneurism  is  said  to  be  especially 
common  in  England  in  servants  who  stand  behind  carriages,  but  I 
must  confess  that  this  appears  to  me  just  as  improbable  as  the 
usual  explanation  of  housemaid's  knee.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  tendency  to  arterial  disease,  as  well  as  gout,  is  based  chiefly 
upon  the  hereditary  character  of  the  latter ;  it  is  also  assumed  that 
hard  work  and  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  predispose  thereto  f 
the  last-mentioned  habit  is  said  to  lead  frequently  to  relaxation  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries,  without  atheroma,  especially  in  England. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  in  an  extremity  is  not  very  difficult 
if  we  examine  carefully,  and  the  aneurism  is  not  too  small.  An 
elastic,  more  or  less  firm,  circumscribed  (in  false  aneurisms,  or  such 
as  have  burst,  diffused)  tumour  is  met  with,  which  is  connected 
with  the  artery.  The  tumour  is  seen  and  felt  to  pulsate,  and  if 
you  apply  the  stethoscope  to  it,  you  hear  a  pulsating  rushing  sound, 
or,  strictly  speaking,  a  friction  sound,  produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  blood  against  the  coagula,  or  at  the  more  or  less  narrow  opening 
of  the  ancurismal  sac,  or  by  the  ricochetting  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac.  The  tumour  ceases  to  pulsate  if  you  compress  the  arterial 
trunk  above  it.  These  symptoms  are,  indeed,  so  significant  that  it 
would  appear  impossible  to  hesitate  about  the  diagnosis,  and  yet  it 
has  not  infrequently  happened  that  even  experienced  surgeons  have 
been  mistaken  at  moments  in  which  they  did  not  think  of  the 
possibility  of  an  aneurism,  and  acted  hastily.  An  aneurism  may, 
namely,  be  greatly  masked  if  the  surrounding  tissues  are  highly 


.iiM  i.i.ri:  liiii   '.lirr-'.  .s  T..ii::i  si::.::iir    -E  :je   34jt5;   aarcd.      Ic  mar. 

•  ..«.!  r'^^r'-i.ii  f-At'.wxxA.xcsM..*..  r.v :  Mi^  :.ii^:r*::-5ir,a  at  a  simple  indam- 

iii.i'.'.r.'  ;jp'^....'J7,   or  .r  i.i  i.i^<:i^>:ri.    .r  J1.17  i:ve:i  have  resulted  &om 

All    1  f</v*:^<,  4.4  iritr.:.ir,:;rti   .i..--;i»:-.     I'lii*  Jiiatake  most   freqaentlj 

rr.i'irr   M  tiiar.  M*  ^^.j^uf  *«4nil!r.^  ::.  t.:.,i    in.  al^ces!* :   we   introduce  a 

\,\u(.i'\.  7i\\i\  av\  i*rj  ilj.4axpe«iarii7  ^-.i/priaeii  to  5ee,  instead  of  pus,  a 

if\\'-\\  of  .iftrrMi  lilor/fl.     U'-.  i;;i7e  Tio  .iijiiPipriate  means  at  hand  to 

/.r»f  /:k  Mif:  |*f'>niM^,  hrfino rr h.ii/f.     Tin:  sLtoanioii  is  x  most  painful  one, 

/■v  II  if  »i  srir.p'*M^#:.'tsr,ri  :<ur:^f.o!i  ciii  lUcet  lae  llrst  emt-rgency  of  it  by 

i\uu\\txv<Mt,u^  until  \\i:  waa  <\tf:\i\vA  wliat  is  to  be  done  next.     But 

J  'A ill  not  r^prr.^t.iit  tiif;  matt<:r  to  you  too  uafavorably,  and  will 

n'|>f-'it.  that,  ^M\   f:an:ful  f:x  ami  nation,  such  a  mistaken  diagnosis 

'Mil not.  rnsily  he  iriafht.     If   the  antmrism  is  very  full  of  coagula, 

no  ihiIkaIIoii  in»y  he  (perceptible  in  the  tumour,  or  both  it  and  the 

(riehon  nound  may  he,  ve.ry  slight ;  a  further,  more  minute  exami- 

Miition  will  enahh^  uh,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  here 

jiUo.     It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  take  a  tumour 

for  iiu  aiHuriMiii  which  is  not  one.     There  are  certain  soft  tumours 

(iii(»Ntly  Hoft  alveolar  sarcoma)   in  the  bones,  especially  and  particu- 

Itirly  111  the  pelvis,  which  are  very  richly  i>upplied  with  arteries,  and, 

lluTrlnre,    puNiiie  ihstiiK^tlv.      About   these   arteries    many    small 

lUirniitiim  iiiuy  foriii  in  eonse([uence  of  softening  of  the  mass   of 

iho   tnnioiir  iind   of    the  walls  of    the  arteries.     The  sum  of  the 

luui mill's    111    these    suiall    aneurisms    may  amount    to    a   distinct 

)iiruii»iiial   iniiniiur.    ami  only  the   most   exact  investigation   and 

oliMiv.ition  can  dtstim;uish  between  them.  These  pulsating  tumours 

III  lu»no  are  rei;ai\le\l  l»v  manv  as  true  aneurisms ;  I  do  not  believe 

\\\.\\   aiieiinsins  aitM*  sponlauevuisiy  in  bones,  but  that  all  these  so- 

\'\\\\\\  .ineuriHins   m   hone  were  eases  of  soft   sarcoma  very  rich  in 

■oune^       l.i^ilx .  we  niav  a'^o  he  leaii^lcvl  lo  lake  a  tumour,  which 

I.  .:nMie\i  inoueiit.ue'^  al\^\e  an  arier\,  and  becomes  raised  bv  its 

pn»r.\»-s  t»M  I'l  •.:'.xle|v!;e.v:i:  -;;*>aii:v.:  luaioLir.  :'or  a:i  aneurism;  in 

v'v'h.   r?e    iv^ee.sv  v",  i"\'  .i-'eunsat-i".   iv.'.irx.Lir.  :he  co!isis:eace  of 

•'•»■  '.iin.^e.i.  '."'.'    '\*xN-"'>..\  ^•.  -s*.'!.!'/".^  v.  '.'rjiu  :'*.>;  a::v.Ty.  icd  the 

'  .^.:h  »:'."^  .■     '"'v-  ■  \i'"-er  .v.;:v  .*:  "I'v-^s.  '\\  \  save  us  i'^yji  uiis- 
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spontaneously,  namely,  by  the  complete  closure  of  the  sac,  and  of  a 
Lrt  of  the  artery  by  coagula ;  tbe  tumour  ceases  to  enlarge  and 
radually  shrinke  up.  It  has  also  been  observed,  as  already  inen- 
loed,  that  the  inflammation  around  the  aneurism  may  lend  to  local 
gengrenc ;  if  the  artery  was  then  already  closed,  the  whole  aneurism 
may  come  away  in  a  state  of  gangrene  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  hiemorrhage.  These  natural  cures  are  extremely  rare,  but  show 
us  the  way  in  which  we  may  proceed  therapeutically  against  the 
disejtse.  I  shall  not  allude  further  here  to  the  medical  treatment 
of  internal  aneurisms  than  to  mention  one  method,  namely,  that  of 
Valsalva,  the  object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  blood  to 
a  minimum,  and  thereby  diminiah  the  action  of  tbe  heart  and 
facilitate  coagulation.  Repeated  bloodletting,  purgatives,  absolute 
nst  in  a  horizontal  position,  spare  diet,  digitalis  internally  and  ice 
locally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  aneurism,  are  the  remedies  em- 
ployed in  this  treatment,  Tiie  results  of  this  method  are  very 
doubtful ;  the  patients  become  frightfully  reduced,  and  the  symptoms 
may  then  be  less  marked,  but  as  soon  as  the  patients  are  allowed  to 
regain  strength  the  previous  state  of  things  generally  recurs.  The 
means  just  mentioned  may  be  adopted  to  a  moderate  extent  for  the 
litigation  of  severe  symptoms  of  internal  aneurisms,  but  we  shall 
iver  effect  a  real  cure  therewith  ;  internal  aneurisms  must,  unfortu- 
nately, almost  always  be  regarded  as  incurable  evils.  If  we  turn  to 
the  surgical  treatment  of  external  aneurisms,  we  may  start  from  one 
of  two  different  points:  we  may  either  attempt  to  empty  the 
aneurism  completely,  or  to  remove  it  altogether.  For  the  generality 
of  cases  the  emptying  of  the  tumour  will  suffice.  There  are 
several  methods  for  attaining  this  purpose. 

1.  Comprfftnon.  This  maybe  applied  in  various  ways  :  (i)  to 
the  aneurism  itself,  {2}  to  the  diseased  arterial  branch  above  the 
tumour.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  appropriate  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, because  even  a  moderate  amount  of  pressure  upon  the 
aneurism  is  often  painful,  and  may  give  rise  to  processes  of  inflam- 
mation in  its  neighbourhood.  The  mode  of  applying  the  pressure 
also  varies ;  it  may  be  continuous,  and  at  the  same  time,  complete 
or  partial;  it  may  be  temporary^  but  for  the  time  pretty  eomjilete, 
i.e.  such  aa  to  check  the  pulsation  entirely.  The  methods  of  com- 
pression are  as  follows:  (1}  compression  with  the  linger,  especially 
recommended  by  Vanzetti,  and  employed  successfully  by  him  and 
many  other  surgeons.     It  is  carried  out  by  the  surgeon,  the  atten- 
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dants^  or  the  patient  himself^  at  intervab^  for  some  hours  at  a  time^ 
until  the  pulsation  ceases  entirely ;  this  is  to  be  continued,  if  the 
patient  can  bear  it^  for  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  until  the 
aneurism  no  longer  pulsates  at  all,  and  has  become  hard  and  small ; 
(2)  compression  of  the  aneurism  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  limb ; 
this  method,  which  was  first  practised  by  Malgaigne,  is  especially 
adapted  for  popliteal  aneurism ;  the  leg  is  firmly  flexed  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  and  kept  in  that  position  until  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  has  ceased;  (3)  compression  with  special  apparatuses^ 
pads,  &c.,  which  must  be  so  prepared  that  the  pressure  may  act  as 
exclusively  as  possible  upon  the  artery  only,  so  that  oedema  may  not 
be  caused  by  simultaneous  compression  of  the  veins.  The  pressure 
need  not  be  so  great  as  to  check  pulsation  altogether,  the  object 
being  merely  to  diminish  the  afflux  of  blood.  Opinions  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  compression  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  are  much 
divided ;  Irish  surgeons  are  strongly  in  favour  of  it ;  French  and 
Italian  surgeons  have  turned  their  attention  more  to  this  method 
recently,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Broca's  excellent  works, 
and  the  intermitting  digital  compression  in  particular  has  attained 
brilliant  results.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  should  first  of  all  try 
compression,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  for  the  treatment  of  aneurism, 
but  our  present  experience  shows  that  this  method  is  not  adapted  to 
all  cases,  and  does  not  always  effect  a  radical  cure. 

2.  Tying  the  artery.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways  :  (i) 
close  above  the  aneurism  (Anel) ;  (2)  higher  up  above  the  aneurism 
at  a  locus  electionis  (J.  Hunter) ;  (3)  close  below  the  aneurism 
(Wardrop  and  Brasdor).  Of  all  these  methods,  that  of  tying  the 
artery  immediately  above  the  aneurism  is  comparatively  the  most 
certain,  immediately  below  it  the  most  uncertain.  In  placing  the 
ligature  at  a  distance  above  the  aneurism,  a  cure  will  be  effected  for 
some  time,  sometimes  also  permanently,  i,e,  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  will  cease,  but  if  the  collateral  circulation  become  suffi- 
ciently established,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism  may  recur.  I 
have  seen  one  such  case  myself ;  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old  had 
had  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut,  form  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh  in  consequence  of  a  puncture 
with  a  penknife.  The  artery  was  tied  immediately  below  Poupart's 
ligament ;  ten  days  afterwards  the  ligature  came  away  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  haemorrhage,  which  was  soon  checked,  however. 
A  second  ligature  was  now  applied  half  an  inch  higher  up,  after 
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dividing  Poupart's  ligament.  This  ligatare  remained  firm,  the 
wound  healed^  but  when  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  fresh  pulsation 
could  be  detected  in  the  aneurism,  which  had  become  quite  hard 
after  being  tied,  and  had  ceased  to  pulsate.  In  spite  of  such  relapses, 
tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  aneurism  will  still  retain  its 
value  and  continue  to  be  the  chief  method,  because  the  arteries  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  aneurisms  are  sometimes  so  much 
diseased  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  tie  them  there.  The  rigid  and 
calcified  arteries  may,  namely,  be  so  rapidly  cut  through  by  the 
ligature  that  the  thrombus  is  not  firm  enough,  when  the  ligature 
comes  away,  to  ofier  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 

3.  Remedies  of  which  it  is  assuined  that  they  cause  directly 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  aneurism, — Of  these  the  injection 
of  liq.  ferri  sesquichlor.,  according  to  Pravaz  and  Petrequin,  has 
come  comparatively  most  into  use  recently ;  it  must  be  employed 
very  cautiously.  A  small  syringe  is  used  for  this  purpose,  fitted 
with  a  screw  which  forces  out  one  drop  at  a  time  when  turned. 
This  small  apparatus  is  fitted  to  a  very  fine,  sharp-pointed  canula, 
which  can  easily  be  pushed  into  the  aneurism.  A  few  drops  of 
the  liq.  ferri  are  introduced  very  cautiously  therewith  into  the 
tumour.  Simple  coagulation  and  shrinking  of  the  aneurism  may 
and  are  said  to  be  caused  by  this,  but  experience  shows  that  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  and  gangrene  more  frequently  follow  this 
operation.  I  believe  that  a  mistaken  view  is  held  of  the  effect  of 
the  injected  liq.  ferri ;  there  is,  namely,  very  little  probability  that 
a  coagulum  imbued  with  liq.  ferri  becomes  organised,  but  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  are  probably  irritated  and  inflamed,  and  thereby  become 
incapable  of  keeping  the  blood  passing  along  them  in  a  fluid  state, 
60  that  coagulation  and  shrinking  of  the  vessels  are  caused  secon- 
darily only.  Y.  Langenbeck  injected  into  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  aneurisms  a  solution  of  ergotine,  and  effected  cures 
therewith ;  I  explain  to  myself  the  effect  of  this  treatment  also  as 
consisting  in  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  followed  by 
the  consequences  just  mentioned. 

Electro-puncturCy  little  thought  of  for  some  time,  has  now  again 
been  employed,  with  very  favorable  results,  by  Ciniselli,  even  for 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  The  method  consists  in  introducing  a  needle 
into  the  aneurism,  and  bringing  the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery  into  communication  with  it,  while  the  positive  pole  is  placed 
in  contact  with  the  body  at  some  point.    It  was  thought  formerly 
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that  the  galvanic  current  possessed  the  property  of  causing  the 
blood  to  coagulate  directly ;  physiological  investigations  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  a  small  eschar  is  formed  by  the  thermic 
action  of  the  current  around  the  needle  introduced  into  the  aneurism, 
and  upon  this  the  coagulum  forms.  If  several  fine  needles  are 
thrust  into  the  aneurism^  and  left  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours 
in  tiiuy  inflammation  of  the  vessel  and  coagulation  are  also  caused  ; 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  called  acupuncture. 

4.  We  now  come  to  that  treatment  of  aneurisms  which  has  for 
its  object  the  complete  destruction  thereof;  if  this  succeeds,  it  is  of 
course  more  certain  as  regards  a  radical  cure  than  all  the  m^ods 
of  treatment  previously  described ;  but,  as  an  operation,  it  is  much 
more  exhausting.  We  may  perform  it  as  follows  on  Antyllusi's 
plan;  the  trunk  of  the  artery  is  to  be  compressed  above  the 
aneurism ;  the  entire  sac  is  now  to  be  laid  open,  the  coagula  re- 
moved,  a  probe  introduced  from  the  cavity  into  the  upper  and  lower 
end  of  the  artery,  and  both  of  these  ends  tied.  The  probes  are  then 
removed,  as  they  were  merely  intended  to  assist  the  operator  in 
finding  the  artery  easily  and  quickly.  This  operation,  which  I 
have  performed  several  times,  is  not  always  so  easy  as  it  might 
appear,  because  it  is  sometimes  rather  difiicult  to  find  the  opening  of 
the  artery  in  a  sac  filled  with  coagula ;  other  arteries  than  the  main 
branch  frequently  bleed,  because  collateral  branches  also  sometimes 
open  into  the  aneurism.  After  the  operation,  suppuration  of  the  whole 
anenrismal  sac  sets  in.  In  many  cases  of  traumatic  aneurisms  of  the 
femoral,  brachial,  and  radial  arteries,  I  have  seen  a  cure  effected  without 
any  interruption.  If  the  aneurism  is  small  and  very  distinctly  defined, 
it  might  first  be  tied  above  and  below,  and  extirpated  as  a  tumour. 
The  method  of  Antyllns  has  been  successfully  tried  in  spontaneous 
aneurisms  of  very  large  arteries  by  Syme.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  more  frequently  tried  now  that  we  can,  thanks  to 
Esmarch's  method,  empty  of  its  blood  the  limb  on  which  we  wish 
to  operate,  and  do  the  operation  more  quickly  and  more  surely  than 
heretofore. 

With  such  various  methods  of  operating  to  select  from  I  should  like 
just  to  give  you  a  few  definite  rules  for  your  future  guidance,  and  yet 
this  is  scarcely  possible,  because,  according  to  the  different  individu- 
ality of  the  cases,  first  one  method  and  then  another  has  to  be  preferred. 
I  can  only  repeat  generally  that  as  such  good  results  have  again 
lecently  been  reported  from  different  quarters  of  compression,  this 
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method  ought  not  to  be  too  early  given  up.  But  if,  as  is  usual  in 
traumatic  aneurisms^  there  is  a  diffuse  swellings  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  method  of  Antyllns  is  the  most  preferable  of  all — it  is  cer- 
tainly the  safest^  and  would  be  the  best  were  it  not  for  the  danger 
of  haemorrhage  at  the  seat  of  the  ligature.  Ligature,  according 
either  to  Anel  or  Hunter's  methods,  must  be  done  when  we  cannot 
or  will  not  operate  according  to  Antyllus'  plan.  We  should  more 
quickly  determine  on  ligature  not  only  of  large  arterial  trunks,  but 
also  of  the  smaller  vessels,  were  it  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  for 
the  fact  that  extensive  haemorrhage  so  frequently  occurs  at  the  seat 
of  the  ligature.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  invent  a  method  of 
occluding  arteries  which  will  possess  all  the  advantages  of  the  liga- 
ture without  any  of  the  disadvantages.  Of  injection  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  either  in  spontaneous  or  traumatic  aneurism,  I  would  say 
least.  In  varicose  aneurism  and  in  aneurismal  varix  ligature  of 
the  artery  above  and  below  the  opening  is  the  surest  method. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  cirsoid 
aneurism.  The  above-mentioned  operations  are  only  partially  ap- 
plicable to  this  disease.  Direct  compression  of  the  whole  tumour 
can  be  made  by  bandages  or  by  some  specially  contrived  compres- 
sorium ;  I  refer  now  more  especially  to  cirsoid  aneurisms  on  the 
scalp,  where  they  oftenest  occur.  CJompression,  however,  has  scarcely 
ever  succeeded.  The  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  might  be  tried 
in  these  cases,  because  sloughing  or  gangrenation  of  the  whole  arte- 
rial loop  is  not  so  very  formidable,  as  in  aneurisms  of  the  large 
trunks  of  the  extremities.  A  short  time  ago  I  cured  a  cirsoid 
aneurism  on  the  forehead  by  means  of  acupuncture.  Obliteration 
might  also  be  accomplished  by  destruction  of  all  the  afferent  vessels; 
this  is,  however,  v,ery  troublesome  and  of  uncertain  value.  Equally 
uncertain  and  not  without  danger  is  ligature  of  one  or  both  external 
carotids  in  cirsoid  aneurism  on  the  head.  This  treatment  ought  to 
be  discontinued.  Another  method,  which  accomplishes  the  same 
purpose,  is  to  pass  needles  in  different  places  beneath  the  tumour, 
and  then  to  apply  silk  ligature  thread  in  figure  of  8 ;  sloughing  and 
obliteration  take  place,  and  possibly  also  partial  gangrenescence  of 
the  skin.  Total  extirpation  is  the  surest  method ;  it  may  be  accom- 
plished thus  : — we  make  a  number  of  subcutaneous  punctures  all 
round  the  tumour,  close  to  each  other ;  then  the  chief  portion,  with 
the  dilated  arteries,  can  be  cut  away  without  haemorrhage.  This  is 
also  the  surest  and  most  radical  operation,  but  is  not  applicable  in 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

TUMOURS. 

JCimitalion  of  the  term  Tumovr.  General  anatomical  remarh. 
Polymorphism  of  iigme-_frr«u.  Sourcei  of  origin  of  (umourt. 
Setlriclion  of  cell-developtaenis  to  pariicular  kindt  of  titrM. 
Uelation  to  'developmtttt.  Mode  of  growth.  Anatomical  mHa- 
morphosea  in  tumourt.    External  appearance  oftutnourt. 

Gentlemen, — To-day  we  commence  the  difficult  chapter  which 
treats  of  tumours.  When  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  swellinga, 
they  were  only  such  as  might  be  caused  either  by  abnormal  coUec- 
tiona  of  blood  iu  and  arouud  vessels,  or  by  infiltration  of  the  tissue 
with  serum,  or  hj  its  permeation  with  young  cells  (plastic  infiltra- 
tion), or  by  some  combination  of  the  separate  causes  just  given.  Is 
contradistinction  to  these  swellinge,  the  new  growths  clinically  are 
called  tumours ;  for  the  most  part  they  result  from  other  and  un- 
known causes  than  those  which  give  rise  to  inflammatory  new 
growths ;  they  possess  a  power  of  growth  which,  as  a  ruJe,  comes  to 
BO  typical  termination,  hut  which,  within  certain  limits,  may  go  on 
indefinitely ;  and  besides  this,  tujnonrs  consist  of  tissue,  which  is 
very  completely  and  more  permanently  organised  than  the  inflam- 
matory new  growths.  Let  us  consider  this  a  httle  more  carefully.  At 
present  yon  are  only  acquainted  with  that  variety  of  neoplasm  which  is 
caused  by  inflammation ;  we  found  that  ihis  inflammatory  new  growth 
was  not  only  very  uniform  in  the  nature  of  its  formation,  but  also 
in  its  further  development ;  it  might  be  limited  in  its  development 
by  disintegration,  drying  up,  or  suppuration ;  it  might  proliferate 
inordinately,  but  it  would  he  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  change  its 
character ;  lastly,  however,  if  there  were  no  unfavorable  local  or 
general  conditions,  and  if  the  organ  affected  was  not  essential  to 
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life^  the  new  growth  might  become  absorbed^  or  it  might  become 
connective  tissue — in  other  words,  the  inflammatory  proeeiM^ 
terminated  in  the  formation  of  cicatrix.  To  this,  in  saperfidal 
inflammations^  was  added  the  development  of  epitheliam  and  epi- 
dermic cells  through  the  epidermis,  the  bony  cicatrix  ossified,  and 
in  the  nerve  cicatrix  new  nerve-fibres  were  formed,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  vessels  in  all  the  cases  played  an  important  rdle.  Bat,. 
as  we  before  said,  the  process  of  inflammation,  whether  acute  or 
chronic,  superficial  or  deep,  has  its  most  typical  termination  in  the 
formation  of  cicatrix.  Now,  although  connective-tissue,  nerve,  and 
bone  tumours  may  occasionally  form  out  of  connective-tissue,  nerve, 
or  bone  cicatrices,  they  nevertheless  form  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  tissue  found  in  tumours.  Forms,  the  most 
varied  and  complex — e.  g.  newly-formed  glands,  teeth,  hairs,  &c. — 
are  sometimes  found  in  tumours ;  tissues  may  even  be  found  which 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  body  nor  in  foetal  life  during  the  period 
of  development. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  anatomical 
nature  of  tumours,  I  will  just  recall  to  your  minds  a  few  general 
ideas  as  to  the  formation  of  new  growths.  You  will  find  excellent 
and  complete  descriptions  of  these  conditions  in  the  exhaustive 
works  on  this  subject  by  Virchow  and  O.  Weber.  When  a  part  of 
the  body  is  abnormally  enlarged,  we  first  of  all  decide  whether  the 
enlargement  is  due  simply  to  an  abnormal  increase  in  volume  of  the 
individual  elements  (simple  hypertrophy),  or  to  the  formation  of 
new  elements  deposited  among  the  old  ones.'  This  new  growth  may 
be  analogous  to  the  diseased  mother-tissue  or  matrix  (homoeoplastic) 
or  the  contrary  (heteroplastic).  The  homoeoplastic  new  growth 
proceeds  either  from  simple  subdivision  of  the  existing  elements 
(for  instance^  one  cartilage-cell  by  division  becomes  two,  and  by 
further  subdivision  four,  and  so  on) ;  this  is  hyperplastic  neno 
growth  (numerical  hypertrophy) ;  or  from  the  existing  cell  elements 
are  formed  small,  round,  apparently  indifferent,  cells,  which  then 
develop  into  tissue  analogous  with  the  mother-tissue ;  this  is  homceo- 
plastic  neto  growth  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  HetercpUutic 
new  growths  always  begin  by  the  development  of  primary  cell 
formations,  so-called  indifferent  formative  celk  (the  granulation 
stage  of  tumours  according  to  Virchow),  from  which  is  developed 
a  tissue  heterologous  to  the  matrix,  for  instance,  cartilage  in  the 
testicle  or  muscular  fibres  in  the  breast. 
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This  classification,  proposed  bj  Virchow,  from  a  purely  anatomical 
int  of  view  appeared  both  natural  and  convenient,  and  I  can  still 
iccept  it,  provided  the  idea  of  hetcroplasia  be  ttmited  in  the  manner 
be  aliortly  de.scribeJ,  and  provided  also  the  idea  of  identifying 
homiuoplasia  with  benignancy  and  hetcroplasia  with  malignancy  be 
completely  given  up.  We  must  also  consider  whether  the  wander- 
ing cells,  escaping  from  the  vessels,  assist  in  the  formation  of 
tumours,  at  all  events  of  those  tumours  outside  the  connective- 
tissue  series.  But,  apart  from  these  consideratioDs,  we  must  not 
suppoae,  that  all  classes  of  new  growths,  even  considered  solely 
from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  could  be  thus  easily  classified,  as 
though  on  the  numbered  shelves  of  a  museum.  Simple  numerical 
hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia,  though  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  diiRcult 
to  distinguish,  can,  theoretically  at  least,  be  easily  separated;  the 
may  be  said  of  those  new  growths  which  entirely  consist  of 
similar,  well-formed  elements.  A  tumour  consisting  of  connective 
tissue  occurring  in  connective  tissue  is  always  homccoplastic  ; 
■occurring  in  bone,  the  brain,  or  the  liver,  it  would  be  described  as 
heteroplastic,  and  so  on.  Well- developed  alveolar  cancer  presents 
CO  ditficulties  for  its  classification,  because  it  doca  not  occur  any- 
'here  in  the  body  under  normal  conditions,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
heteroplastic.  But  what  are  we  lo  say  of  new  growths  which  do 
cot  ahoff"  any  well- developed  normal  and  yet  no  very  abnormal 
type,  but  which  seem  to  consist  of  elements  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  whether  or  how  they  develop  further  (indifferent  formative 
■cell«,  wandering  cells,  primitive  cell-tissue,  granulation -tumours  J. 
Further,  where  shall  we  class  those  new  growths  which,  though 
they  do  not  consist  of  fully  developed  (perfected)  tissue,  are  found 
to  resemble  certain  well-known  types  of  the  fcetal  stage  of  normal 
tissue?  According  to  this  view  of  heterology  and  homology,  iu- 
dammatory  new  growth  is  everywhere  heterologous  at  first.  Very 
well;  but  later  on  the  connective- tissue  cicatrix  becomea  homo- 
logous, if  it  develop  in  connective  tissue,  while  it  remains  hetero- 
logous if  it  occur  in  muscle,  or  in  the  brain,  or  even  in  bone  unless 
at  ossify.  Thus  yon  see  that  that  which,  according  to  its  nature 
and  mode  of  origin,  is  naturally  allied,  becomes  separated  by  this 
anatoniical  classification.  Hut  let  us  leave  inflammatory  new  growth 
out  of  the  question  !  Every  tumour  which  proceeds  from  indifferent 
«elU  must,  if  the  cells  are  converted  into  tissue  or  into  a  variety  of 
tissues,  go  through  a  series  of  developmental  stages.     The  indif- 
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faent  fonnative  cells  are  everywhere  heterologous  when  heaped 
together ;  if  a  new  growth  show  only  these  elements,  let  as  call  it 
heterologous ;  but  if  it  also  show  that  a  quantity  of  these  cells  has- 
been  converted  into  spindle-cells,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enquire 
now  where  does  this  neoplasia  belong  ?  We  may  say  spindle-oells^ 
when  collected  together  in  quantity,  are  everywhere  heteroplastic  ^ 
but  yet  spindle-cells  occur  in  foetal  connective  tissue,  in  foetal 
muscle,  and  in  foetal  nerves.  What  would  have  become  of  these 
spindle-cells  eventually  ?  Is  not  the  tumour,  even  if  we  find  it  in 
muscle,  to  be  called  homologous?  On  this  point  we  can  only 
decide  arbitrarily.  It  may  be  looked  at  from  di£Eerent  points  of 
view.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  tumours  which  contain  the  most 
diverse  tissues,  both  of  perfect  and  of  imperfect  formation  ?  I  will, 
however,  leave  off,  in  order  not  to  make  you  too  sceptical ;  I  am 
here  to  facilitate  your  studies  rather  than  to  make  them  more 
difficult. 

Since  the  enlargement  of  the  individual  elements  (simple  hyper^ 
trophy)  cannot  be  observed,  and  the  increase  of  the  elements  out  of 
themselves  (hyperplasia)  is  an  act  often  observed  and  constantly 
going  on  in  physiological  development,  it  only  remains  for  us  t<> 
consider  the  source  of  origin  of  the  indifferent  formative  cells,  and 
their  further  destination.  Here  again  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  as  in  inflammation,  though  unfortunately,  as  regards  the 
development  of  tumours,  we  cannot  undertake  any  experimental 
investigations.  Formerly  no  one  doubted  that  every  kind  of  con- 
nective-tissue cell  could  proliferate,  and  this  was  looked  upon  as  the 
source  of  development  of  most  tumours ;  at  present  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  many  of  these  indifferent  cells  may  be  wandering^ 
blood-cells.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  we  have  been  in  error  by 
hastily  endeavouring  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  origin  from  the 
mode  of  their  arrangement  in  groups  and  their  metamorphoses. 
Nor  can  I  myself  claim  exemption  from  these  errors.  If,  for 
instance,  small  indifferent  cells,  with  one,  two,  or  more  nuclei,  were 
found  close  together — ^if  between  the  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  where 
the  connective-tissue  cells  lie,  a  group,  at  first  small,  then  larger,  of 
indifferent  cells  was  seen — the  conclusion  seemed  obvious  that  the 
groups  of  new  cells  were  the  offspring  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,. 
and  that  from  these  indifferent  cells  others,  constantly  increasing  in 
size  up  to  the  giant  cells  (so-called),  should  be  formed.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  aware  that  this  small-cell  infiltration  of  tissue  majE' 
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result  from  the  migration  of  the  white  blood-cella  from  the  vessels 
into  the  tissue,  and  hence  we  feel  more  doubtful  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  indifferent  formative  cells  in  tumours.  Of  late  I  have  sought, 
and  especiallj  in  glandular  and  epithelial  cancers,  for  proliferating 
connective-tissue  cells,  and  generally  in  vain,  although  the  entire 
connective- tissue  stroma  of  these  tumours  is  generally  inliltr&ted  with 
young  cells.  The  great  obscurity  which  until  a  very  short  time  ago 
I  surrounded  the  origin  of  the  youngest  epithelial  cell  has  only  very 
I  lately  been  cleared  away.  As  the  result  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
[  gations,  wu  now  know  that  these  cells  increase  by  a  kind  of  Ludding 
out  (Sprossenbildung) .  1  must  here  again  refer  to  my  remarks  on 
the  regeneration  of  tissue  during  the  process  of  inflammation.  We 
must  remember  that,  according  to  Arnokl's  observations  already 
allnded  to,  possibly  in  the  formation  of  tumours,  protoplasm,  com- 
pletely converted  into  tissue,  again  degenerates  into  a  granular 
condition,  and  forms  within  itself  nuclei,  and  then  begins  to  pro- 
liferate ;  a  '  budding-out '  of  tissue,  analogous  to  the  '  budding-out ' 
of  a  cell,  takes  place;  then,  when  the  granular  protoplasm  has 
differentiated  itself  into  cells,  tbe  formation  of  new  tissue  results. 
Hence  the  doctrine  of  Schwann,  according  to  which  all  tissue 
results  from  cells  is  not  prejudiced,  though  the  doctrine  "  omnis 
cellula  ex  cellulil"  is  tliereby  considerably  modified.  We  have 
constantly  spoken  of  indifferent  formative  cells,  without  having 
precisely  defined  the  terra :  by  tliem  we  understand  the  small  round 
cells,  which  are  everywhere  found  in  tissue  that  has  beeu  irritated, 
and  with  which  we  first  became  acquainted  in  inflammatory  new 
growths.  Until  within  a  few  years  I  believed  that  these  young  cells 
really  were  as  indiffereid  as  the  earliest  segmentation  cells  of  the 
ovnm,  that  is,  that  any  and  every  tissue  of  the  body  might  finally 
develop  from  them.  I  thought  more  especially  that  from  the  ofT- 
spring  of  the  connective-tissue  cells,  not  only  all  forms  of  connective 
substance  (connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  vessels  and  nerves), 
but  also  epithelial  structures  and  glands,  might  be  formed.  This 
view,  first  enunciated  by  Virchow,  is  still  held  as  correct  by  many 
investigators  in  this  field.  Thiersch,  however,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  "epithelial  cancer,"  has  opposed  such  weighty  proofs  against 
this  view  that  I  feel  ohUged  to  entirely  agree  with  him.  As  I 
intend  to  return  to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  cysts,  glandular 
tumours,  and  epithelial  cancer,  I  shall  here  only  give  the  merest 
oathne  of  my  present  views.     Tbe  doctrine  of  development  teaches 
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US  tliaj.  the  body  of  the  young  embryo  very  early  shows  three 
soparnto,  so-called,  embryonal  layers.     As  soon  as  this  differentia- 
tion of  the  cellular  elements  into   the   three  germinal  layers  is 
accomplished  all  observers  agree  that  then  each  of  these  layers 
can  produce  only  a  certain  series  of  tissues.    Thus^  from  the  homy 
layer  arc  formed  the  nervous  system^  the  epidermis  and  its  deri- 
vatives, the  cutaneous  glands,  the  sexual  glands,  the  labyrinth  of 
the  ear,  and  the  lens ;  from  the  middle  layer  are  formed  the  con- 
nective tissues,  the  muscles  (?),  the  vascular  system,  the  lymph- 
glands,  the  spleen ;  and  from  the  undermost  or  glandular  layer  the 
endothelium  of  the  intestinal   tract  and  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
secreting  elements  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c.    This  seems 
to  be  some  natural  law,. for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  particu- 
larly indebt^l  to  llemak,  Beichert,  Kiilliker,  His,  Waldeyer,  and 
others,  which  may  possibly  be  referred  back  to  the  composition  of 
the  egg  itself.     In  the  whole  subsecjuent  course  of  development  it  - 
never  once  happens  that  a  tissue  develops  from  the  derivatives  of 
one  germ  layer  which  were  originally  formed  from  those  of  another. 
In  other  words,  when  the  differentiation  of  the  rudiments  of  an 
embyro  into  its  three  layers  has  once  taken  place  there  no  longer 
exir^t  iuilitTerent  cells,  but  all  new  cells  originating  from  the  former 
olil  ones  can  develop  only  into  those  tissues  which  come  within  the 
area  of  produeliou  of  that  layer  in  which  they  originate;  cells  which 
come  from  true  epiihelimn  ean  never  produce  connective  tissue,  and 
those  fn>m  the  dtrivatives  of  connective  tissue  can  never  become 
true  gland -pnuhieini::  epithelium.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  natural  law  eeases  to  prevail  when  the  cellular  elements  of 
a  tiui>hed  organism  an*  stimulateil  to  production  by  any  irritation ; 
the  young  bri^vl  ean  only  develop  into  certain  pre-ordained  tissue 
types,  wiiieh  depenti  upon  the  embryonal  source  of  the  mother- 
cells.      UtTtJif V  ;\t  the  iHi'Sf  fH'frr rfi,  /  /,7 ?r  of  lirhi a  naiure.     Thus. 
whenever  we  have  spoken  or  speak  of  indifferent  cells  we  must 
nUays  limit  the  siijnitieatiou  of  the  expression  by  the  application  of 
the  above  print  iples.     It*  we  now  mum  to  the  earlier  plan  of  new 
•growths,  as  taucht  In  \  irohow.  aoeonlini:  to  our  view  there  is  no 
real  heteroplasia.  for  the  cells  n^ultiui:  from  the  derivatives  of  one 
siTminal  layer  ean  only  further  doclop  within  certain  limits  of 
tissue  tyjH\  and  ean  ne\er  be  transformed  into  the  tissue  types 
)KcuHar  to  another  germinal  lay  er.     Owing  to  the  vigorous  move- 
xnont  which  is  going  on  on  the  subject  of  histiogenesis,  any  too 
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absolufe  assertion  U  in  danger  of  bdug  obliged  to  submit  to  some 
or  other  moditication ;  but  I  raust,  nevertlieless,  repent  that  it 
appears  to  ine  to  be  exceedingly  probable  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  cella,  which  escape  so  extensively  into  the 
tissues  during  the  development  of  tumours,  are  movable,  wande.ring, 
connective-tissue  cells,  that  is,  escaped  white  blooJ-cells.  I  do  not, 
however,  deny  to  the  fixed  connective- tissue  cells  all  participation 
in  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  Something  has  already  been  said 
of  the  participation  of  muscular  and  nerve  tissues,  of  cartilage  cells, 
epidermis,  and  epillielial  cells  in  the  formation  of  tissue.  It  is  siiil 
ttncertain  bow  the  wandering  cells  get  into  the  blood  (they  are 
identical  with  white  blood  and  lymph  cells);  they  probably  form 
from  the  fixed  elements  of  the  lymph  glands  and  spleen;  nt  nil 
events,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  elements  of  the  middle 
germinal  layer,  and  their  eventual  power  of  development  must  be 
regarded  as  limited  to  tissues  which  spring  from  this  layer.  We  may 
look  with  pride  at  the  progress  wliich  morphology  has  made  in 
recent  times,  the  importance  of  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  so  destructive  to  previous  views,  and  yet  so  fruitful  in  the 
tnost  varied  directious. 

It  has  been  especially  remarked  by  some  investigators  in  this 
subject  that  the  above-described  conditions  of  fcetal  development 
cannot  he  considered  as  irrefutable  natural  laws,  and  tliat  they  only 
apply,  as  a  rule,  in  the  development  of  the  more  highly  organised 
animals.  I  must  leave  this  point,  however,  to  be  decided  by  em- 
bryologists.  I  would,  nevertheless,  stronijly  reject  the  doctrine  that 
nodes  of  development  which  are  known  to  obtain  in  embryology 
do  not  merit  acceptance  for  the  new  formations  which  develop 
in  adult  tissue  as  the  result  of  irritation  ;  for  the  whole  doctrine  of 
modem  histiogcnesis  is  based  on  Johannes  Miiller's  suggestive  work 
OD  tumours,  in  which  he  laid  down  the  now  generally  accepted 
principle  that  the  development  of  pathological  new  growths  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the.  typical  development  of  normal  tissues.  We 
should  loose  our  hold,  and  relapse  into  the  old  chaos  of  parasites 
{wap&,  near,    and  airoi:,  food)  and  pseudoptasms  (^ivcoi:,  false, 

nXaaaw,  to  form),  if  we  were  to  let  go  of  this  principle. 

'  Let  us  now  return  to  tumours  proper.  The  life  and  growth 
which  unfold  within  them  may  be  very  manifold.  In  the  first 
place  the  diseased  portion  of  tissue,  the  first  tumour-nodule,  may 
grow  in  itself,  without  the  occurrence  of  fresh  disease,  in  the  vicinity 
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of  this  focus :  in  the  centre  of  the  tamour,  and  from  the  celb 
heaped  up  at  some  circumscribed  spot,  fresh  cells  develop,  which 
possess  the  same  developmental  tendencies,  and  which  are,  as  il 
were,  predestined  for  the  particular  type  of  tissue  of  which  the  new 
growth  consists.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  vascular  dilatation 
was  a  very  important  symptom  of  inflammatory  new  growth. 
Numerous  researches  in  this  direction  have  convinced  me  that  the 
dilatation  and  new  formation  of  vessels  during  the  development  of 
the  first  tumour-nodules  is  not  less,  either  in  extent  or  importance^ 
than  in  inflammation.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  any  softening  alteration  of  the  capillary  and  venona 
walls,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  inflammation,  ever  takes 
place.  The  original  focus  of  disease  may  also  spread  by  the  con- 
tinuous formation  of  fresh  foci  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
an  organ  once  diseased  in  this  manner  is  not  only  pressed  upon  by 
the  tumour  and  its  elements  separated,  but  the  organ  itself  becomes 
more  and  more  diseased  by  the  appearance  of  fresh  foci  (of  dis* 
ease),  and  thus  becomes  infiltrated  and  destroyed  by  the  tumour, 
and  finally  absorbed  in  it;  for  you  have  already  learnt  that 
where  new  growth  occurs  in  the  normal  tissues,  the  matrix,  aa 
such,  ceases  to  exist,  and  in  part  becomes  converted  into  the  new 
tissue,  and  is  in  part  destroyed  by  it.  Thus,  in  the  first  case  we 
have  an  isolated  disease-focus,  which,  once  there,  provides  for  its 
further  development  entirely  from  its  own  cells;  while  in  the 
second  case  it  obtains  them  from  new  secondary  foci,  which  con- 
stantly spring  up  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  first.  This 
first  kind — this,  so  to  speak,  central  growth — is  very  much  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  diseased  organ  than  the  latter,  the  peripheral  growth  ; 
for  should  the  latter  continue  to  progress,  it  must  necessarily,  by 
infiltrating  the  tissue  with  new  growth,  lead  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  affected  organ,  just  as  does  an  inflammatory  pro- 
cess, or  inflammatory  new  growth  when  it  continues  progressive. 
The  most  unfavorable  condition  is  the  combination  of  these  two 
kinds  of  growth,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  at  all  rare.  If  we 
further  study  the  life-history  of  a  tumour,  we  find  that  the  newly 
formed  tissue  does  not  by  any  means  remain  stationary ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  many  changes,  some  of  which  are  also  observed  in  inflam- 
mation. Acute  or  chronic  inflammations  may  occur  in  tumours 
from  various  causes ;  that  is,  a  small  cell,  even  purulent,  infiltration 
with  wandering  cells  in  the  tumour-tissue  may  occur,  accompanied 
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^vitb  pain,  swelling,  and  vascular  dilatation,  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory disturbance  in  the  nutrition.  Tumours,  in  which  the  cell 
formation  is  so  excessive,  and  progresses  so  rapidlj,  that  the  for- 
mation of  vessels  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  tumour, 
are  least  capable  of  living ;  slight  disturbances  then  suiKce  to 
interfere  with  the  process  of  development,  or,  as  we  cannot  altogether 
arrest  it,  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  We  must  go  a  little  more 
thoroughly  into  the  metamorphosis  of  tumour-tissues.  They  may 
be  either  acute  or  chronic ;  acute  intlammations  of  tumours  are,  ou 
the  whole,  rare,  though  injuries,  blows,  or  contusions  may  give  rise 
to  them. 

This  traumatic  inflammation  in  vascular  connective -tissue 
tumours  may  terminate  in  resolution  with  or  without  cicatricial 
shrinking ;  more  frequently  it  is  followed  by  more  or  less  [extensive 
extravasation,  gangrene,  or  suppuration.  Chronic  inflammations 
in  tumours  are  far  more  frequent ;  not  only  such  as  are  character- 
ised by  the  exuberant  production  of  inflammatory  new  growth  and 
the  formation  of  fungous  ulceration  with  extensive  vascularisation, 
but  also  those  which  are  characterised  by  slow  ulceration.  Casea- 
tion and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue,  also  mucoid  degeueratian^ 
are  not  very  rare.  In  these  softening  processes  thrombosis  of  the 
vessels  and  collateral  plugging  around  the  softening  mass  take  place, 
just  as  in  those  retrogressive  inflammatory  changes  which  lead  to 
abscess  or  caseation.  In  consequence  of  the  processes  just  alluded 
to,  connected  with  the  development  and  disease  of  tumours,  the 
anatomical  characters  may  become  so  obscured  that  it  may  be  im- 
possible at  first  sight  to  recognise  the  kind  of  tissue  of  which  the 
tumour  was  primarily  composed.  Finally,  it  sometimes  happens  in 
the  course  of  time  that  the  anatomical  characters  of  tumours  change; 
for  instance,  a  connective- tissue  tumour  which  has  retained  ita 
character  for  a  long  time  may  suddenly  become  very  soft  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rapid  cell  proliferation  and  vascularisation,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  soft  tumour  may  become  hard  owing  to  absorptioa 
of  its  cellular  elements  and  shrinlung  of  the  connective  tissue  within 
it.  Thus,  you  see  that  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and 
experience  are  necessary,  in  order  to  rightly  appreciate  in  individual 
cases  even  the  anatomical  characters  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  tumours  ;  it  will  sometimes  happen  thai  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  give  to  the  case  we  have  examined  a  name  by  which  it 
majr  be  classed  in  any  of  our  given  groups.  As  to  the  aomenclaturfr 
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of  tumours  composed  of  different  kinds  of  tissne,  we  most  name  it 
after  that  kind  of  tissue  which  is  present  in  the  latest  quantitj. 

lliere  is  now  a  general  inclination  to  append  the  affix  ^'ifm'' 
to  the  corresponding  tissue  in  order  to  give  it  a  histolc^cal  defini- 
tiori : — ^thus  sarkoma^  carcinoma^  &c.  The  word  ''  &fta/*  howeteri 
did  not  exist  in  Greek ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  this  inanmw :  ihe 
affix  '^  oof "  was  added  to  certain  nouns  in  order  to  make  them  intD 
verbs ;  thus  aap^,  flesh,  aapK6a},  to  make  flesh,  Koptdvo^,  canoor, 
tca()Kiv6af,  to  make  like  cancer,  to  bend  or  cmmple.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  the  expression  aapKtofia,  flesh-tumour ;  KapKivwfia,  cunoa- 
tumour  (Hippocrates).  The  modem  nomenclature  has  been  built 
up  on  this  type,  and  it  is  to  Yirchow  especially  that  we  are  inddyted 
for  it.  The  old  Greek  term  for  tumour  in  general  is  "  SyxoCf*' 
wtiich  signifies  crooked,  bent,  rough.  Hence  the  term  also  used 
by  Virchow,  "  onkology,^'  the  doctrine  of  tumours.  Another  ex- 
prciHsion,  sometimes  used  by  Hippocrates,  is  ^ifia,  ^vt6v,  a  growthj 
but  now  seldom  used.  The  term  *^  struma ''  (from  straere,  to  lay 
one  upon  another,  to  build  up),  formerly  used  by  Celsua  to  signify 
swelling  in  general,  and  then  especially  swellings  in  the  neck. 
Tlic  English  still  retain  the  expression.  That  which  we  (the  Ger- 
maiis)  call  '^  lymphatic  "  or  "  scrofulous  "  they  call  "  strumous." 
At  ihe  jinisent  time  the  word  ''struma^'  is  used  (in  Germany)  to 
signify  exclusively  tumours  of  the  thyroid. 

I  have  but  very  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  external  naked-eye 
charactiTs  of  tumours.  In  most  cases  they  are  roundish  nodulated 
growths,  more  or  less  easily  distinguishable  both  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  touch,  from  the  surrounding  structures.  This  is  nci 
always  definite,  however ;  tubercles  also,  certainly  in  their  earliest 
stages,  are  rounded,  circumscribed,  though  bloodless  structures, 
which  I  should,  however,  no  more  class  among  the  tumours  than 
papules  or  pustules  of  the  skin.  A  growth  may  occur  in  the  skin  as 
a  definitsly  formed  nodule  just  in  the  same  way  that  an  abscess 
may  form,  which  also  at  first  appears  as  a  nodule.  Still,  as  chronic 
infiammatory  new  growths  on  the  surface  not  infrequently  appear 
in  the  form  of  papillary  proliferations  (villi),  so  also  a  growth 
which  forms  in  the  skin  may  assume  a  papillary  form:  the  surface  of 
a  tumour  also,  or  the  interior  of  a  sac  or  cyst,  containing  fluid, 
may  independently  give  rise  to  papillary  proUferations.  Thus  you  sec 
that  the  purely  anatomical  conditions  of  tumours  or  of  inflammaUuj 
new  growths  do  not  suffice  to  accurately  define  their  exact  limiL 
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A  variety  of  terms  exists  to  espreaa  the  different  qualities  of 
tnmours,  which  are  eren  now  freiiuently  used,  although  they  do  not 
always  apply.  Thus,  a  tumour  situated  in  a  cavity  and  attached 
by  a  pedicle  is  called  a  polypus  (from  ttoAuc.  many,  and  wov':,  a 
centipede),  and  hence  wc  have  nasal,  uterine  polypi,  &c. ; 
have  to  add  its  histological  peculiarities,  as  fibron9,  aarco- 
myxomatous,  &.c.  Growths  which  have  ulcerated,  and 
project  like  a  fungus,  and  resemble  one  in  form  also,  are  called 
spongy  or  fongous,  yet  the  same  term — spongy  ot  fungous — is 
applied  to  the  sponge-like  softening  of  diseased  tissues.  When  we 
desire  to  say  that  a  tumour  is  very  ricli  in  vesisels  and  blood,  we 
append  the  word  " hsematodes," or  "telangiectatic"  (from  rfAoc, 
end  ;  tiyyuiiv,  vessel ;  iKraaic,  dilatation),  or  "  cavernous."  If  a 
tumour  was  very  hard  or  fibrous  (not  bony  or  cartilaginous)  it 
used  to  be  called  "scirrhus"  {oKifipo^,  hard).  This  term  is  now  no 
longer  used  in  this  sense,  and  slill  less  its  corresponding  adjective, 
"  scirrhous,"  which,  after  all,  only  signified  hard,  and  was  applied 
to  inflammatory  induration  just  as  much  as  to  cancer.  Medullary 
ia  applied  to  a  tumour  which  has  the  colour  and  consistency  of  the 
brain,  while  its  structure  may  be  that  of  cither  a  sarcoma,  or  carci- 
noma, or  lymphoma ;  and  as  tumours  of  this  appearance  arc  known 
to  be  especially  mahgnant,  they  go  by  the  name  of  "  medullary 
sarcoma,"  "medullary  carcinoma" — terms  which  are  also  frealy 
used  to  designate  any  kind  of  malignant  growths  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  structure.  Many  tumours  are  pigmented — light  hrown, 
yellow,  brown-black,  or  blue-black ;  these  pigments  may  have  re- 
sulted from  hiemorrhages,  or  be  due  to  some  specific  ceil  activity. 
"Melanomata"  (/i(\a^,  hlack),  or  melanoses,  are  rare,  consisting 
either  entirely  or  partially  of  hlack  or  brown-black  pigment.'',  and 
in  structure  belong  either  to  the  sarcomata  or  carcinomata.  Their 
prognosis  is  usually  very  unfavorable.  Formerly  surgeons  were 
content  with  these  and  similar  terms,  and  with  comparisons  to  one 
or  other  of  the  nomal  tissues;  suflice  it  for  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  meaning  of  these  expressions. 

Now  that  you  somewhat  better  understand  the  subject,  we  must 
once  again  come  back  to  the  term  "tumour."  Pure  anatomy 
should  simply  reject  this  term ;  for  it  there  are  only  new  formations 
(organised  neoplasia,  Rokitansky},  either  simple  or  compound ;  from 
a  series  of  observations  it  can  show  how  these  growths  orlgmate,  and 
what  becomes  of  them,     liut  we  do  not  thus  arrive  at  the  meaning 
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of  the  word  ''  tumour''  in  the  seiue  in  which  it  is  used  in  patho- 
logj.    A  tnmoor,  or  growth^  in  the  modem  pathologictl  tense, 
-conveys  a  definite  aetiolc^^ical  and,  for  the  most  part,  prognostic 
-signification ;  it  is,  as  we  showed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
section,  a  new  growth,  which,  as  a  role,  is  not  doe  to  any  of  those 
'caoses  which  give  rise  to  inflammation,  bat  rather  to  others,  for  the 
most  part  unknown  or  bat  dimlj  suspected.    The  process,  which 
'produces  in  the  oiganism,  either  locally  or  generally,  tomoors,  is 
generally  considered  quite  distinct  from  the  inflammatory  ;  the  two 
processes  are  believed  by  many — ^with  what  right  we  do  not  Tentoie 
to  say — to  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to  eadi  other.    Though  we 
cannot  deny  that  in  any  given  case  causes  which  generally  produce 
inflammations  (traumatic,  thermic,  or  chemical)  may  not  sometimes 
stand  in  an  etiological  reUtion  to  tumours,  yet  we  should  consider  this 
•as  a  so  very  unusual  case  that  we  should  incline  to  regard  the  consti* 
tution^as  itself  peculiar.    This,  what  I  venture  to  call  the  pathological 
and  physiological,  view  has  not  been  previously  maintained,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  doctrine  is  now  held, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  most  pathologists.    All  writers  on 
tumours  avoid  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  because  there  is  nothing 
more  to  say  on  it.   We  do  not  know  where  or  how  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  etiology  of  chronic  inflammations  and  the  production 
of  tumours.    It  is  just  as  little  possible  to  give  the  term  ''  tumour'' 
a  purely  anatomical  definition  as  it  is  to  explain  the  disease '' typhoid" 
anatomically ;  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a  compromise  be- 
tween aetiology  and  pathological  anatomy.     In  the  etiological  signi- 
fication of  the  expression  'Humour-forming  process"  is  included  the 
idea  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  product — a  tumour — which  is  quite 
other  than  that  of  the  inflammatory  new  growth.    Hence  we  may 
say  of  tumours  that  they  do  not  contain  within  themselves  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  typical  resolution  as  do  inflammatory  new  growths. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  think  that  the  inflammatory  process 
atands  in  any  really  antagonistic  relation  to  the  tumour  dyscrasia ; 
rather  would  I  think  that  clinical  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
two  processes  in  many  cases  unite  together,  especially  in    some 
forms  of  chronic  inflammation  and  sarcoma  growth,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  acute  metritis  and  an  uterine  fibroid  lie  far  enough 
apart  both  etiologically  and  anatomically.    It  is  not  seriously  dis- 
puted that  the  formation  of  tumours  is  due  to  specific   causes. 
Virchow  believes  that  it  results  from  a  powerfrdly  inflammatoiy 
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diathesis ;  thus  polypi  of  the  mucous  membranes  result  from  long- 
continued  catarrh ;  syphilis  first  produces  inflammation,  and  then 
tumours.  I  will  here  just  mention  that  I  do  not  class  syphilitic 
products  among  tumours ;  a  gumma,  or  caseous  nodule,  resulting 
from  syphilis,  heals  up  by  absorption  or  after  incision  and  suppura- 
tion— a  circumstance  which  only  occurs  excessively  seldom  in  a 
tumour.  H.  Meckel  von  Hemsbach  has  advanced  the  contrary 
opinion ;  he  says,  for  instance,  that  enchondroma  of  the  finger  is 
the  mildest  outcome  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  corresponds  to 
pasdarthrocace  on  the  fingers,  &c.  If  we  compare  the  products  of 
inflammation  with  the  more  histologically  developed  forms  of  tumour, 
we  must  confess  that  tumours,  as  being  more  slowly  developed,  are 
due  to  a  more  feeble  irritation  than  inflammation,  and  are  more  allied 
to  normal  growth.  The  considerations  before  mentioned  all  apply 
to  true  tumours  only,  of  which  we  shall  alone  speak.  Yirchow,  by 
including  as  tumours  encapsuled  blood  extravasations  and  dropsies 
of  serous  cavities,  places  himself  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
present  views. 
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Etiology  of  tumours.  Miasmatic  influences.  Specific  iu/eeium. 
Specific  reaction  of  irritated  tissues  ;  the  cause  is  always  cond^ 
tutional.  Internal  irritation.  Hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  ami 
mode  of  action  of  irritation.  Course  and  prognosis.  Single, 
multiple^  and  infectious  tumours,  Byscrasia.  Treatment.  Prinr 
ciples  of  classification  of  tumours. 

Let  us  now  raore  minutely  consider  the  {etiology  of  tumours.    It 
is  thus  that  we  may  hope  to  find  out  the  differences  as  well  as  the 
relations  of  those  processes  which  give  rise  on  the  one  hand  to 
iDflammatory  new  growths,  and  on  the  other  to  tumours.     Let  us 
commence  with  the  causes  of  inflammation,  and  then  compare  them 
with  those  of  tumour  formation.   Many  acute  inflammatory  processes 
(exanthemata,  typhus,  &c.)  and  some  chronic  ones  (intermittent 
fever,  scurvy)  result  from  miasmata  and  contagia,  which  enter  the 
body  from  without.     I  cannot  admit  of  acute  miasmatic  tumours; 
but  the  development  of  goitre  may  be  considered  as  a  miasmatic^ 
chronic  tumour.     We  cannot  well  regard  goitre  as  the  result  of  an 
inflammatory  process,  since  goitre  never  resolves  spontaneously  nor 
suppurates,  nor  cicatrises.     Their  cause  is,  however,  a  specific  one 
coining  from  without,  and  to  which  every  individual,  and  especially 
young  individuals,  are  exposed  who  come  into  a  district  in  which 
goitre  is  endemic,  although  all  are  not  equally  disposed  to  it^  for  there 
is  probably  some  hereditary  tendency.    The  infection  is  probably  con- 
veyed by  the  blood ;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  thyroid  gland 
can  be  influenced  locally  by  miasmata.     Hence,  then,  goitre  is  pro- 
bably the  local  expression  of  a  general  infection,  which  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  in 
an  anomalous   development  of  the  skeleton  resulting,  cretinism. 
The  Oriental  disease,  elephantiasis,  may  be  considered  as  a  chronic 
miasmatic  condition,  in  which  large  masses  of  knotty  fibrous  tissue 
form  in  the  skin  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  generally  associated 
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Itith  anesthesia.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that  in  this 
Eiistance  it  is  somewhat  disputed,  and  that  reasons  may  be  advanced 
whicli  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  does  not  belong  to 
the  tnmour  diathesis,  but  must  rather  be  classed  among  chronic 
inflammations.  As  regards  local  infection,  or  the  conveyance  of 
fixed  coutagia  from  without,  we  already  know  that  inUammatory 
processes  of  various  kinds  are  produced.  Inflammatory  pro- 
cesses are  alone  produced  by  means  of  decomposing  fluids;  here 
I  include  also  the  so-called  post-mortem  tubercle,  which  I  cannot 
consider  as  a  tumour,  because  it  will  disappear  spontaneously  as 
80011  as  no  fresb  inoculations  take  place.  By  inoculation  with  the 
pus  of  certain  stages  of  an  inflammation,  another  inflammation  is 
set  up,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pas  will  be  the  specificity 
of  tbe  process;  pus  may  also  give  rise  to  a  general  disease,  which 
would  then  manifest  itself  by  the  presence  of  multiple  localised 
inflammations,  as  in  syphilis  for  instance.  Can  we  give  rise  to 
tumours  by  inoculating  with  the  juice  of  tumours,  or  with  $mall 
portions  of  tumours  ?  This  is  still  a  disputed  potut.  I,  personally, 
consider  it  possible,  though  not  absolutely  certain.  The  difficulty 
of  determining  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  perform 
such  experiments  on  man  ;  and  if  similar  experiments  from  man  to 
animals  fail,  it  only  proves  that  human  tumours  are  not  inoculable 
on  animals.  Tbe  tumours  of  animals  must  be  engrafted  on  to 
animals,  and  at  present  the  only  experiments  which  have  been  made 
are  those  by  Doutrelepont,  who  inoculated  the  cancer  of  dogs  on  to 
dogs,  but  without  any  result.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
inoculation  with  pus  will  not  produce  tumours,  which  again  seems 
to  point  out  the  specific  difference  of  these  products.  Some  patho- 
logists will  probably  reply  that  molluscum  contagiosum  is  an  instance 
in  which  the  juice  of  tumours  or  portions  of  tumours  is  successfully 
inoculated  on  to  other  persons.  This  fact,  established  by  Ehert 
and  Virchow,  is  exceedingly  interesting  j  nevertheless,  tbe  conta- 
giousness of  this  new  growth  is  for  the  present  too  isolated  to  allow 
us  to  draw  any  general  or  reliable  conclusiona  from  it.  The  clearest 
proof  of  the  specificity  of  inflammatory  products  and  of  tumours  is 
alforded  us  by  the  observation  of  the  local  and  general  infection 
which  we  have  daily  the  opportunity  of  miking  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation and  tumour  formation. 

We   have  already  often  spoken  of  progressive  and   secondary 
inflammations,  of  the  almost  always  secondary  (deuteropathic,  Vir- 
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abscesses)  that  they  are  all  of  embolic  origin ;  but  as  regards  the 
diffuse  metastatic  inflammations  we  must  look  for  some  other  ex- 
planation. Diffuse  metastatic  tumours,  however,  are  excessively 
rare ;  indeed,  I  could  only  recognise  a  few  pleuritic  or  peritoneal 
carcinomata  or  sarcomata  as  such. 

As  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  metastatic  tumours — ^that  is,  the 
real  course  of  the  infection — we  may  judge  by  analogy  that,  like 
secondary  tumours  of  lymph  glands,  they  spread  by  means  of  semen 
from  the  primary  or  from  the  secondary  tumour.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  much  inclined  to  accept  this  view.  Although  at  one 
time  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  cells  from  an 
inflammatory  focus  or  from  a  tumour  could  be  as  independent  as 
the  spores  of  the  algee,  yet  I  must  now  admit  that,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  independent  life  of  pathologically  formed  cells,  we 
can  no  longer  doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  process.  Quite 
recently,  indeed,  some  observations  have  been  made  known  which 
afford  the  highest  evidence  of  a  high  d^ree  of  independence,  which 
the  tissue  elements,  especially  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  pos- 
sess—  I  mean  the  oft-mentioned  transplantation  of  epidermis  of 
Eeverdin.  According  to  this  there  is  still  stronger  reason  to  believe 
that  detached  cellular  elements  of  a  new  growth,  carried  away  either 
by  the  lymph  or  blood-stream  to  different  regions  of  the  body,  may 
there  take  root  and  grow. 

If  on  the  first  formation  of  a  tumour,  or  of  an  inflammatory  new 
growth,  the  lymph  vessels  should  become  partially  closed  and  filled 
with  cells,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  further  course  of  the  disease 
lymph  and  vascular  thrombi  should  be  caused  by  this  stenosis,  into 
which  the  specific  tumour  elements  may  wander,  and  then  minute 
particles  of  thrombus,  such  as  are  formed  in  the  process  of  softening, 
may  be  carried  into  the  circulation  first  here  and  then  there,  and 
so  give  rise  to  further  growths.  The  formation  of  such  thrombi 
filled  with  specific  tumour  elements  has  actually  been  observed  in 
larger  and  smaller  veins,  and  analogous  tumours  have  likewise  been 
found  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  This  circumstance 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  metastatic  tumours,  like  metastatic  ab- 
scesses, are  especially  found  in  the  liver  and  lung,  except  in  these 
cases,  where  the  transference  of  the  tumour  metastasis  is  direct,  as 
in  pleural  tumours,  which  occur  secondary  to  tumours  in  the  breast, 
or  in  liver  tumours,  which  occur  secondary  to  primary  tumours  of 
the  intestine  or  stomach.     In  these  cases  a  direct  transference 
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of  the  tissue  elements  along  the  lymphatics  is  very  easily  conceived 
of.  On  this  subject  there  is  still  room  for  investigation^  and  I 
believe  it  would  lead  to  successful  results.  The  products  of  acute 
inflammation  mostly  act^  as  we  have 'already  seen^  as  pyrogens; 
those  of  chronic  inflammation  possess  these  qualities  in  about  the 
same  small  degree  as  tumours^  for  in  the  latter  only  when  disin- 
t^ation  takes  place^  and  its  products  get  into  the  circulation^  does 
fever  occur.  If  we  review  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 
contagiousness  of  tumours,  it  results  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
transferring  the  specific  elements  of  a  tumour  from  one  individoil 
to  another^  though  it  is  not  yet  proved  absolutely ;  but  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  glands  various 
kinds  of  tumours  may  be  propagated,  and  that  other  organs  in  the 
same  individual  may  become  implicated.  There  are  various  views 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  secondary  affection  takes  place. 
The  simplest  is  that  already  referred  to^  viz.  that  the  detached 
emboli  of  a  vessel  blocked  up  by  the  primary  tumour  themsel 
take  on  growth,  and  that  the  neighbouring  tissue  comports  itself 
when  in  the  presence  of  any  other  foreign  body,  with  this  exception 
that  it  sends-in  vessels  into  the  embolus.  Others  believe  that  the 
tumour  affects  the  neighbouring  tissue  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
produces  tissue  similar  to  that  of  the  tumour.  Others,  again,  rather 
fancy  that  the  juice  of  the  tumour  alone  suffices  to  excite  an  ordinary 
tissue  to  the  production  of  tumour  tissue.  In  speaking  of  the 
development  of  carcinoma  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  this  subject 
again. 

Concerning  local  and  general  catarrh  as  a  potential  cause  of  in- 
flammation, there  seem  to  be  no  observations  which  would  warrant 
us  in  referring  the  development  of  tumours  to  analogous  causes.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  proved  or  even  asserted  that 
tumours  might  result  from  cold. 

Very  various  views  are  held  concerning  mechanical  and  chemical 
influences,  as  causes  of  tumour  formation.  Although  very  various 
irritations  exist,  and  although  many  experiments  have  been 
tried,  there  is  at  present  not  one  single  instance  in  which 
a  tumour  has  been  produced  as  the  direct  result  of  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation ;  the  inflammatory  new  growths  which  have 
resulted  in  such  cases  have  never  long  outlived  the  cessation  of  the 
irritation.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  apply  mechanical  or  chemicsl 
irritation,  we  always  produce  simple  inflammation.  So  that  if  spedis 
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Bcbanioal  or  chemical  irritants  (I  mean  luch  as  act  on  the  organism 
n  withont,  and  not  emanating  iiom  an  alreati;  existing  tumoui;) 
leallj  do  exist,  that  is,  such  as  mml  uecessarilj  give  rise  to  a  tumourj 
tiien  tlfty  are  not  as  yet  linpwn.  The  next  question  is.  Are  there 
grounds  for  assuming  that  such  specific  mechanical  and  chemical 
irritants  outside  the  organism  necessarily  exist  ?  1  cannot  concede 
this ;  truly  there  are  cases  in  which  a  tumour  has  develojied  after  a 
Uow,  or  contusion,  or  a  wound,  but  the  number  of  coses  is  strikingly 
nnall  in  proportion  to  those  in  which  after  a  similar  injury,  either  a 
typical,  acute,  traumatic  inflammation,  or  after  a  longer  continued 
irritation,  a  chronic  inllammation  with  typical  course  has  resulted. 
"We  must,  therefore,  regard  this  as  the  riilu.  Thus,  if  a  porter  gets 
a  thickening,  and  beneath  that  a  newly  formed  bursa  over  tlie  spines 
of  his  vertebree,  or  a  sore  in  the  same  position,  we  regard  it  in  some 
measure  as  a  natural  process — they  are  the  result  of  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory irritation,  aud  they  subside  immediately  the  irritation 
ceases.  But  if  an  individual  get  a  fatty  tumour  in  the  same  place 
SB  the  result  of  similar  causes,  which,  however,  does  noi  disappear 
but  even  continues  to  grow  after  all  iiiitation  has  been  removed,  we 
do  not  regard  the  irritation  as  a  specific  one,  but  rather  seek  for 
the  peculiarity  in  the  tissue  itself.  We  have  already  acknowledged 
the  specificity  of  irritants  in  general  and  local  infections ;  now  we 
must  also  acknowledge  that  the  tissues  possess  a  specific  and 
qualitatively  abnormal  reactionary  power.  Virchow  and  0.  Weber 
have  especially  shown  that  local  irritation  from  without  plays  an 
important  part,  especially  in  the  development  of  primary  tumours ; 
lod  this  is  well  shown  in  the  fact  that  primary  tumours  most 
frequently  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  at  which  external  irritations 
ve  moat  common.  Thus,  statistics  show  that  the  stomach  is  the 
most  freqnent  seat  of  tumours,  then  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri, 
then  the  face  and  lips,  then  the  mammBB,  then  the  intestine.  That 
tumours,  however,  and  not  inflammations  occur  in  such  cases, 
must  be  due  to  the  specific  predispoailion  of  the  part  in  certain 
individuals.  People  who  take  much  spirits  get  gastric  catarrh ;  if 
in  a  thousand  drinkers,  one  or  even  ten,  instead  of  catarrh,  got 
cancer,  they  would  be  considered  as  abnormal  subjects  compared 
with  the  remainder.  Thus  far  1  agree  entirely  with  Virchow,  who 
expresses  himself  on  this  point  as  follows :  "  Although  I  cannot 
caplain  in  what  special  manner  an  irritation  must  act  in  order,  in 
a  given  case,  to  produce  a  tumour,  and  in  another,  aud  under 
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apparently  similar  circarastanoes,  to  produce  a  simpk  inflMnmation, 
I  have  commanicated  a  series  of  facts  which  teach  tint  oeiiaiD 
continaoos  distoibances  may  exist  in  the  anatomical  stmctme 
of  some  parts^  which  interfere  with  the  ooconence  of  Certain 
TCgulatiiq;  processes^  and  that  these  paits,  when  sabjecled  to 
an  irritation  which  in  other  places  would  only  produee  a  sin^ 
inflammation,  then  become  the  seat  of  specific  tnmoar-foima- 
tion.  Among  the  facts  ''  whidi  teach  that  in  an  anatomical  strae- 
tnre  of  some  parts  certain  continuous  disturbances  may  exisi" 
which  predispose  to  tumour  formation,  Tirchow  mentions  ad- 
Tanced  age :  it  is  perfectly  true  thai  certain  fonns  of  tumour  in 
gliven  looJities  are  e^edaUy  firequent  in  adrancu^  Ufe,  as.  Cor 
instance,  cancer  of  the  lip.  Thiersch  draws  attation  to  the  CmI 
that  in  the  lips  of  old  men  the  connecdre  tissue  has  extenaifdy 
disappeared,  and  in  consequence  die  epithdial  stnidufes  (scfaaoioui^ 
sweat,  mucous  glands,  and  hair  fioUides)  become  moie  prowMrt^ 
and  reoeire  an  orerdiaie  of  the  nutrition ;  hence  there  occurs  a 
preponderance  in  the  growth  of  these  epithdial  iliucliBes,  a  Cwt 
whidi  wiU  well  ex{^n  the  frequent  oeemieiRe  of  cpitlielial  cancer 
in  the  lips  of  ddwlj  men.  I  wiUin^y  admit  the  afarewdnev  of 
these  ohseirations ;  but  I  feel  bound  to  lemaik,  neieithcleas,  that 
advanced  ace  is  juss  as  much  a  general  as  a  local  attribute  of  the 
bodr^  and  thereiore  it  cissd  be  rrjruded  as  a  local  predispodtion. 
Tiiehow  further  states  txat  *'  plac^  wiich  haie  previously  been  the 
seat  vtf  an  loflamuiatofT  disra^  :a  consequence  of  which  the  part 
becomes  weakfBed\  aad  also  scars  smreasfoci  for  the  derelopnent 
of  tumours.  This:  is  uzKioubtediT  true :  biit  yet  if  one  compare  the 
numberless  issiaacK'  m  which  chivinc  iniammatorr  changes  simply 
oor;sir.  altby'^uirh  tbe$e  places  may  have  be«  the  seat  of  acute 
mistiix^.  we  shall  5.^  that  the  numher  of  cases  where  tumours 
^vcu^  in  these  ^^^aofs  is  le^azbiKT  ssaal^  and  thai  in  these  few 
ii^irni^BahK  a  s^fveiSc  ftedviywttiou.  xaidisg  to  the  formation  of 
tuifiocrsw  »aT  be  assumed  The  suae  anr  be  said  of  oreana 
whk^.  W1I7  a^:;sin'  thesr  full  irc'wt::  asd  dei^cliopBect  in  later  life, 
aide  uiixi  aie  kT&^wa  10  br  ;yvTa>jffOr  rr.ae  to  tie  je^ekpment  of 
t^mc«C7^  ViieJfc^w  asjo  heer  iftr»»^»  tsje  artScwbr  extmaiiies  of 
Ksue  wiv^.  ^^.•'^nfxyr.  a?r  t>se  sirat  v>f  trnw^rr*  wae^  m.^ie  rarelr 
tJsar  iSf  v-iwdir  aiijLa:iti«knjs  .  lise  mariuatrr  rjofes  lie  utmu^ 
t^  OTftiws.  tbe  te«M^  Wt:3r  AcEy  ^wKsacvr  the  thougli 
aaid  eibserrtf:^  *  kn^  Ws  Aisritt wa  ia  Mvariur  to 
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rely  local  precliaposition  to  the  development  of  tuuiour^i,  I 

t  myself  accept  these  proofs  as  at  nil  convincing,  and  for  the 

mt,  at  least,  continae  to  believe  that  there  w  n  specific  predif 

h  Ihe  development    of  tumours  just  ii»  definite  us  fiat 

i  leadt  t«  cirtmic  iitfiaiBmalions  either  mt/i  tie  pruti/eratioK 

infiammaiory  new   growth,  or  with  suppuration,    or  with 

on,  S,r. 

We  must  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  that  we  cannot  at 
ail  constantly  prove  the  e<cistence  of  a  local  cxtfroal  irritation  in  the 
case  of  tumour  development,  any  more  than  wecaii  in  the  case  of  local 
disease  in  scrofulous  subjects.     While  I  must  refer  you  to  wliat 
has  already  been  said  on  the  aetiology  of  chronic  inflammations,  I 
would   just   remark,  in  relation  to  the  development  of  primary 
tumours,  that  in  many  cases  we  do  find  within  the  body  itself,  certain 
specific  so-called  internal  irritations.     Most  pathologists  will  grant 
this,  though  the  source  and  raodeof  action  of  such  irritantais  variously 
explained.     Virchow  teaches  strongly  that  local  disease  must  have 
a  local  cause,  and  assumes  that  certain  conditions  of  local  debility 
exist  at  the  point  of  disease.     According  to  this  we  should  have  to 
allow  a  speciHc  local  debility  for  the  most  varied  diatutbances  of 
ontrition  as  well  as  fur  tumour  formations.     Kindtleisch  expresses 
himself  concerning  internal   irritation   very  decidedly  as  follows : 
"  Aa  the  result  of  tissue  change  there  ore  constantly  being  formed 
certain  excretory  products  which  must  be  got  rid  of,  not  only  from 
the  tissues  and  oi^ns  in  which  they  are  produced,  but  also  from  the 
Quids  of  the  entire  body,  if  the  processes  of  life  are  to  go  on  with- 
out interruption.      The  substances  t-ake   their  chemical  position 
midway  between  the  organic  nutritive  liodies  on  the  one  side  and 
e  excretory  products  of  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  of  the  lungs  on 
s  other ;  they  fall  into  the  great  gaps  which  exist  in  organic 
mifitry  at  this  point.     They  vary  slightly  in  each  case  for  the 
I^nnt  tisBue-i,  and  on  this  difference  rests  the  peculiarity  of  patho- 
pical   new   growths.      If   they   are    not    properly   transformed 
1  excreted,  they  accumulate  first  at  the  spot  where  they  are 
med,  then  in  the  juices  of  the  organism,  and  this  accumulation 
tlie  immediate  cause  of  the  settingnp  of  the  progressive  processes 
ich  begin  by  a  simple  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  connective 
ind  end  by   the  formation  of  either  tubercle,  cancer,  epi- 
klioma,  fibroma,  or  lipoma,  &c."     I  can  thoroughly  subscribe  to 
B  view,  but  I  must  add  that  it  appears  to  me  that  we  deceive 
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ourselves  in  speaking  too  especially  of  local  processes.  The  secie- 
tion  of  bile  and  of  urine  certainly  are  local  processes,  but  for  them 
to  be  produced  in  a  given  quantity  or  of  a  given  quality  depends  on 
so  many  conditions  which  are  outside  the  glands,  and  which  apper- 
tain to  the  entire  oi^anism,  that  one  may  truly  say,  the  primitive 
cause  of  the  secretion  of  either  bile  or  urine  must  be  sought  not  in 
the  blood  only,  but  in  the  entire  organism,  or  even  in  idiosyn- 
cracies  as  remote  as  Adam,  if  you  so  please. 

In  a  like  sense  I  believe  that  the  primary  causes  of  the  local 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  development  of  tumours  must  be 
sought  in  the  specific  attributes  of  the  individual  organism.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  scrofulous  or  of  a  tubercular  individual,  and  by  this 
we  mean  the  pathological  race  to  which,  as  I  have  said,  that  indi- 
vidual belongs. 

I  must  fiually  just  add  that  the  belief  that  the  irritation,  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  is  exactly  localised  at  the  spot  where  later  on 
the  tumour  forms,  is  just  as  hypothetical  as  any  that  have  yet 
been  advanced.  Let  us  take  arthritis  as  an  analogy.  Zaleski  has 
produced  the  most  typical  arthritis  in  a  goose  by  ligaturing  the 
ureters ;  joint  disease  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  the  renal 
function.  It  is  just  as  possible  that  tumours  might  develop  in 
some  one  of  the  tissue  systems  as  the  result  of  liver  disturbance ! 
Here  anything  is  possible.  We  know  nothing  for  certain  on  this 
subject,  all  being  hypothetical.  For  my  own  part  I  think  it  is 
just  as  allowable  to  assume  a  diathesis  for  tumours  as  for  scrofula, 
or  arthritis,  &c. ;  and  that  partly  from  unknown  and  partly  from 
known  causes  in  connection  with  general  nutrition  and  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  certain  abnormal  products  result,  which  act  spe- 
cifically on  this  or  on  that  part,  according  to  the  analogy  of  certain 
drugs.  Lei  us  add  to  this  that  the  tumour-producing  diathesis  is 
hereditary,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  diathesis  which 
produces  chronic  infiammations ;  the  doctrine  of  localised  weakness 
of  one  or  other  system  or  of  one  or  another  part  of  the  body  appears 
to  me  untenable.  That  the  members  of  one  branch  of  a  family  have 
large  noses  certainly  has  a  local  cause  ;  they  may  have  grown  dis- 
proportionately to  the  rest  of  the  face  as  compared  with  other  per- 
sons, but  the  large  nose  of  the  father  cannot  be  inherited  as  such ; 
it  can  only  come  through  the  spermatozoa  of  the  father,  and  there 
the  original  cause  must  be  looked  for;  all  qualities  that  u% 
inherited  must  undoubtedly  be  called  constitutional. 
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I  Lave  long  occupied  you  with  reflections  which  to  some  must 
certainly  appear  tedious,  and  such  will  ask  me  what  use  will  they 
be  in  practice?  I  must  unfortunately  admit  that  practice  takes 
veiy  little  heed  of  such  things,  just  because  they  are  so  very  hypo- 
thetical, and  occupies  itself  with  much  more  concrete  observations. 
Let  this  comfort  jou,  that  those  of  you  to  whom  such  ideas  never 
occur  need  never  trouble  about  them.  For,  not  to  be  obliged  to 
speculate  oD  the  ultimate  cause  of  things  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an 
enviable  lot. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  easier  reference,  briefly  summarise  in  a 
few  sentences  what  we  have  said  on  etiology. 

Tumours,  like  inflammatory  new  growths,  result  in  consetjuencG 
of  irritation  of  the  tissues :  the  difference  of  the  predisposing  cause 
lies  (i]  in  the  specific  nature  of  the  irritants.  Of  this  fact  the 
infection  of  healthy  neighbouring  tissue  and  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  is  accepted  as  sufiicient  proof.  It  is  accepted  hypothetically 
also  that,  under  some  unknown  circumstances,  specific  irritant 
matters  may  be  formed  in  the  tissues  at  the  diseased  spot  (Rtnd- 
fleisch).  I  am  of  ojiinion  that,  partly  in  consequence  of  inherited 
and  partly  acquired  predisposition,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  result  of  a 
diathesis,  the  development  of  mal*riala  in  the  organic  juices  is  con- 
ceivable, which  act  specifically  and  irritatively  on  one  or  other 
tissue,  (a)  Any,  and  for  the  most  part,  inflammation-producing 
irritants  can  give  rise  to  a  tumour,  provided  always  that  the  tissues 
BO  irritated  possess  the  specific  predis])osition  to  tumour  formation. 
Virchow,  O.  Weber,  Rindfleisch,  and  others  believe  that  these 
specific  qualities  are  quite  local  and  confined  either  to  a  limited 
area  of  the  body  which  may  be  accidentally  irritated,  or  else  to  a 
STBtcin  such  as  the  bones,  the  skin,  muscles  or  nerves.  But  for  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  localisation  of  specific  attributes 
aa  possible,  and  therefore  I  conclude  that  in  this  hypothesis  the 
apparently  local  specific  qualities  are  to  be  explained  by  idiosyn- 
cracies  which  stand  in  the  closest  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
organism. 
■  Yon  see  from  this  re'tume  that  the  difference  in  the  views  held 
BiUgs  solely  in  the  hypothetical  part.  If  I  have  entered  into  the 
Fsnbject  more  exhaustively  than  appeared  necessary  for  these  lectures, 
my  excuse  must  be  that  this  subject,  so  important  to  general 
pathology,  has  been  very  thoroughly  and  clearly  treated  of  by 
Virchow,  O.  Weber,  Rindtleiscb,  Liicke,  Thiersch,  Waldeyer,  and 
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others^  and  I  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  develop  my 
own  views  on  those  points  where  I  differ  from  the  above-named 
authorities^  whose  excellent  writings  I  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend to  yonr  most  earnest  study. 

As  r^ards  the  prognosis  and  course  of  tumours^  you  will  gather 
from  what  has  been  said  (i)  that  tumours  do  not  tend  to  spon- 
taneous cure^  and  that  they  are  not  amenable  to  drugs ;  and  (2)  that 
some  are  infecting^  and  some  non-infecting.  This  last  point  is 
especially  striking  for  the  uneducated  mind.  There  are  tumours 
which  do  not  recur  after  extirpation,  and  others  which  not  only 
necui  in  the  scar  of  the  operation  and  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands,  then  in  internal  organs,  as  has  already  been  said.  The 
first  have  for  ages  been  called  benign,  the  latter  malignant 
tumours,  or  cancer.  This  observation  appears  so  simple  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  only  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of  one  or 
other  of  these  varieties,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  pro- 
gnosis in  any  given  case.  An  accurate  clinical  and  pathological 
4study  unfortunately,  however,  does  not  lead  to  such  a  much-to-be- 
wished-for  result,  but  it  rather  teaches  that  such  a  sharp  demar- 
oation  does  not  exist  at  all,  and  that  the  facts  are  much  more 
complicated.  After  having  thoroughly  exhausted  all  the  external 
anatomical  points,  one  examines  tumours  with  the  microscope  and  in 
the  retort,  and  is  led  to  believe  that  first  one  point  and  then  another 
is  the  chief  characteristic ;  after  a  while  another  discovery  proves 
the  other  one  false,  and  finally  we  learn  that  there  is  no  absolute 
division  between  malignity  and  benignity  in  the  above  sense ;  we 
learn  that  there  is  something  to  distinguish  besides  solitary,  or 
multiple,  or  infectious  tumours ;  that  there  are,  indeed,  d-egrees  of 
infecting  jK)wer  also.  We  must  consider  this  more  closely.  We 
speak  of  a  tumour  as  solitary  when  only  a  single  one  occurs  on  the 
body  at  one  time ;  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  highly  formed 
tissue — fibromata,  choudromata,  osteomata,  and  so  on.  We  speak 
of  multiple  tumours,  if  a  series  of  similarly  organised  growths  occur 
on  one  tissue  system,  as,  for  instance,  chondromata  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bones,  or  many  lipomata  only  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  or  many  fibromata  in  the  skin.  This  is  caused,  and  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  by  a  predisposition  of  the  diseased  system, 
which  Yirchow  regards  as  purely  local,  but  which  I  think  must  be 
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referrod  to  a  general  constitntionaiy  dyscrasik.  Generollj  speaking, 
we  nny  eaj  that  toniotira  may  occur  either  single  or  mQltipIe, 
althoDj^h  the  latter  is  an  eiceedingly  raie  occurrence  for  some 
varietiea.  We  call  tumours  infectious  wheii  they  not  only  infect, 
bnt  also  grow  into  the  Deighbonring  parta,  infiltrate  them,  and  by 
tho  apposition  of  new  centres  of  growth  spread ;  they  affect  the 
nearest  lymphatic  glands  too,  and,  after  a  time,  disturb  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body.  In  this  respect  there  are  very  great  differences; 
thoB,  in  some  forms  of  cancer  the  infection  travels  regularly  to  the 
nearest  cluster  of  lymphatic  glands  (cancer  of  face  or  lip) ,  in  others 
it  goes  further,  especially  to  internal  organs  (cancer  of  the  breast), 
while  in  another  set  of  cases  infection  of  the  whole  body  takes  place, 
and  metastatic  tumours  form,  without  any  infection  of  the  lymph 
glands,  as  in  many  sarcomata.  Besides  this,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  infection  spreads  is  very  remarkable.  If  we  eiamine  the 
oontUtions  under  which  infectious  tumours  develop,  and  the  ana- 
hnmca)  structure  of  such  growths,  we  shall  find  that  they  oconr 
eapeciaily  in  advancing  age,  in  men  and  women  about  equally,  and 
particulaHy  in  certain  oi^ns.  Early  childhood  is  very  prone  to 
infectious  growths,  especially  malignant  sarcomata ;  while  youth  and 
early  manhood  seem  tolerably  exempt  from  tumours,  and  especially 
80  from  iufectious  ones.  ITie  mode  of  life,  good  or  bad  nouriah- 
nent,  poverty,  opulence,  character,  nationality,  the  influences  of 
education  Kcem  to  exercise  little  or  no  inHnence  on  the  develop- 
■neot  of  tumours.  Xeither  can  we  conceive  of  any  specific  inUuence 
bang  exercised  by  these  potentialities  on  the  development  of  infec- 
tious tumours. 

The  study  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  tumours  has  latterly 
been  pursued  with  great  /eal,  and  the  result  is  that  a  large  number 
of  the  infectious  tumours  has  been  found  to  possess  macroscopic  as 
well  as  microscopic  cliaractcnstics  ;  but  they  do  not  allow  any 
certain  prognosis  to  be  based  on  them.  As  a  general  thing,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  arc  very  rich  in  cells,  disposed  to  ulcerate,  and  in 
due  course  prove  infections.  As  it  is  exceedingly  probable  (hat  in- 
fection takes  plrtco  from  the  locomotion  of  specific  ceU  elements,  the 
factors  in  absorption  must  be  duly  taken  into  consideration.  The 
■mount  of  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  in  the  tumour  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  these  chamicb,  the  force  of  the  circulation,  especially, 
ate  all  factors  which  most  be  duly  considered. 
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Infectious  tumours  are  generally  solitary  at  the  comnM 
scarcely  ever  multiple  in  the  sense  just  described.  Tumonrs  wUeh 
from  the  very  commencement  are  multiple  are  seldom  infectioiis. 
When  we  use  the  terms  dangerous^  malignant^  and  infectioiis 
synonymously^  we  do  so  without  regard  to  the  position  at  which  tho 
tumour  develops.  A  single  benign  tumour,  if  it  occur  in  the  bnoDy 
is  nevertheless  quoad  vitam  always  malignant^  on  account  of  its 
position;  an  infectious  tumour  in  the  same  position  never  gefai 
beyond  a  local  infection^  because  it  kills  too  soon.  All  these  things 
must  be  carefully  considered  if  we  would  get  dear  views  on  the 
subject. 

Tumours  are  not  always  to  be  called  infectious  (malignant^  cui- 
cerous),  simply  because  they  recur  locally  after  an  operation.  Eor 
in  such  cases,  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  recurrence  has  taken 
place  from  parts  of  the  original  tumour  which  were  left  behind  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  (continuous  recurrence  of  Thiersch),  or  whethi^^ 
after  complete  removal,  a  fresh  growth  has  occurred  either  in  the 
scar  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is  due  to  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produce  the  original  growth  (regional  zecur- 
rence).  If  the  seat  of  the  primary  operation  remain  quite  free,  but 
if  growths,  similar  to  the  original  tumour,  take  place  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  (infective  recurrence),  or  in  internal  organs,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  lymphatic  channels  were  infected  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  even  after  an  examination  failed  to  detect  the  fact. 

If  an  individual  is  infected  by  or  from  a  tumour  we  call  it 
dyscrasia,  just  as  we  call  a  person  who  is  affected  from  an  inflam- 
matory centre  dyscrasic  (pysemic).  In  such  individuals  foreign 
matters  are  circulating  in  the  vital  juices,  which  induce  in  them 
pathological  characters ;  this  dyscrasia  manifests  itself,  in  the  case 
of  infectious  tumours,  by  a  general  disturbance  of  the  nutrition^ 
emaciation,  and  marasmus ;  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeds 
depends  chiefly  on  the  seat  of  the  growth  and  their  characters 
(softening,  gangrenescence,  ulceration,  haemorrhage,  &c.),  as  also 
on  the  amount  of  strength  and  on  the  age  of  the  affected  person* 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  tumours  I  shall  here  only  mention 
that  they  are  alone  curable  by  removal  from  the  body,  either  by 
the  knife,  the  ligature,  the  ^craseur,  or  caustic,  or  other  means. 
The  removal  of  virulent  and  rapidly  infectious  tumours  is,  at  most, 
but  a  means  of  prolonging  life  and  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
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the  patient.  In  the  case  of  noa-interference,  the  treatment  mnst  be 
sjmptomatic,  and  aim  at  lesseaisg  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  I 
irill  give  the  indications  for  operation  when  apeaking  of  the  indi- 
ndoal  forms  of  tumour. 

In  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  different  varUtiet  of 
tomoors,  we  almost  shrink  from  the  mass  of  material  which  lies 
before  ua.  We  need  a  leading  principle  to  guide  us  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tumours  so  various,  both  pathologicail;  and  clinically,  and 
in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  organism  at  large. 
The  principles  according  to  which  tumours  have  been  classified  are 
S8  varioQS  as  the  principles  on  which  general  diseases  have  been  and 
even  now  are  classified.  Not  one  system  of  classification  of  disease 
which  has  been  hitherto  invented  has  survived  very  long.  Pa- 
thology is  now  taught  in  many  groups  of  smaller  systems,  and  the 
principles  on  which  these  groups  are  selected  are  manifold. 
Before  pathological  anatomy  had  reached  its  present  development 
it  was  usual  to  seize  on  certain  prominent  symptoms,  and  thus,  in 
medicine,  we  have  slill  such  terms  as  jaundice  and  apoplexy,  &C., 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  tumours  there  are  expressions,  well  known  to 
you  all,  as  polypus,  scirrhus,  fungus,  carcinoma,  &c.  As  soon  as  the 
Bymptoms,  jaundice  and  apoplexy,  resulting  from  many  different 
pathological  causes,  were  analysed  these  terms  were  rejected  from 
the  nomenclature,  and  the  expression  of  the  actual  pathological 
condition  substituted. 

The  anatomical  and  pathological  nomenclature  of  diseases  as 
arranged  by  Rokitanaky  is  undoubtedly  highly  scientific ;  so,  too, 
the  system  of  general  pathology  by  Virchow  ;  and  yet  neither  one 
nor  the  other  has  been  absolutely  adopted  by  chuicians.  Somo 
wished  to  classify  diseases  according  to  their  peculiar  nature  and 
oansea ;  but  Schonlein's  attempt  to  found  a  system  on  this  phm 
failed  because  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  of  the  nature  of 
diseased  processes  did  not  suffice  to  fully  carry  out  this  idea. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Practical  medicine  and  surgery  rest 
on  an  anatomical  basis,  assume  this  as  generally  known,  and  make 
use  of  it  for  the  subdivision  of  those  larger  groups  of  diseases,  which 
ue  founded  on  tetiological,  prognostic,  symptomatic,  or  physiolo^cal 
bates.  It  would  not  be  unscientific  now-a-days  to  write  a  mono- 
graph on  jauncUce  or  apoplexy.  In  such  a  case  the  anatomical 
oonditions  would  come  in  the  second  rank,  and  pathological  anatomy, 
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like  other  scientific  aids  sach  as  chemistry  and  physics^  would  abi> 
be  made  ase  of;  we  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  onr  object  ia  to 
understand  the  diseased  process  as  a  whole  rather  than  its  marfko- 
logical  details  ;  we  strive^  in  fact,  to  grasp  not  only  the  potbdogieal 
processes^  but  also  the  natnre  and  cause  of  the  physiological  dis- 
turbance. It  wonld^  indeed,  be  unscientific  in  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  even  if  we  do  find  a  number  of  palpable  changes^  to  wish  to 
see  nothing  bnt  a  peculiar  kind  of  intestinal  inflammation^  and  we 
may  now  venture  to  regard  this  as  something  of  the  past.  K  we 
conid  group  all  diseases  from  an  etiological  point  of  view  it  would 
be  an  ioi  aense  advance ;  patholc^cal  physiolc^  could  then  ttkid 
the  place  of  pathological  morphology.  With  our  present  know- 
ledge  we  are  proud  to  be  able  accurately  to  recognise  the  mor^HK 
logical  developments  of  the  diseased  product^  because  then  we  can 
say  that  we  are  acquainted  with  at  least  one  of  the  important  £actort 
of  the  pathological  process.  In  truth,  however,  we  are  not  one  whit 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  normal  development,  and  it  will  be 
long  before  we  understand  the  physiology  of  the  growing  foetus. 

After  these  considerations  we  cannot  pretend  to  a  classification  of 
tumours  any  more  than  of  diseases  generally.     We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  there  will  be  differences  accordmg  as  whether  we  sdect 
aetiology,  symptomatology,  prognosis,  or  morphology  as  our  guiding 
principle.     Surgeons  in  the  past  have  preferred  to  classify  tumours, 
according  to  the  prognosis  of  the  individual  case,  into  malignant 
and  benign,  and,  in  addition,  have  made  a  few  sub-sections  accord- 
ing to  the  outward  form  of  the  growths,  or  their  consistence  or 
their  appearance  on  section.     This  sufiBced  so  long  as  the  observa- 
tion of  these  points  was  made  wholesale,  and  the  surgeons  did  not 
make  any  great  pretence  at  prognosis.     However,  when  observation 
at  the  bedside  became  more  accurate  and  tumours  assumed  more 
Various  forms  under  the  microscope,  it  became  more  and  more  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  anatomical  characters  of  tumours  with  the 
older  views  on  malignity  and  benignity.   WhQe  now  most  surgeons 
and  pathological   anatomists   relinquished    the  idea  of   allowing 
prognosis  to  take  any  part  in  the  classification  of  tumours,  and  since 
Johannes  Miiller^s  works  on  this  subject  directed  chief  attention  to 
the  constant  working  out  of  the  minuter  anatomical  and  develop- 
mental details  of  pseudoplasms,  I  myself  endeavoured  still  to  retain 
those  so-clinically  prominent  symptoms  of  benignity  and  mab'gnitj 
in  a  wider  sense  as  the  principle  of  classification  of  tumours^  and  to 
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render  them  subordinate  to  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  patho- 
logical histology.  Whether  I  did  not  adopt  the  proper  form  and 
expressions  for  my  ideas^  or  whether  the  task  which  I  had  set  myself 
is  really  beyond  accomplishment^  I  know  not ;  but  at  all  events  I 
am  alone  in  my  views  on  this  subject^  and  hence  I  have  given  them 
up ;  and  even  if  to-day  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to 
cease  in  our  efforts  towards  a  physiological  (setiologico-prognostico- 
clinical)  knowledge  of  the  processes  which  determine  the  formation 
and  growth  of  tumours^  and  though  I  should  even  now  value  a 
classification  of  tumours  on  a  physiological  and  genetic  basis  still 
more  highly  than  one  on  an  anatomical  and  genetic  basis  (from, 
which  Yirchow^  in  his  wonderful  and  classical  work  on  tumours^  set 
out),  nevertheless  I  cease  from  further  attempts  in  this  direction, 
and  follow  the  anatomical  principles  of  division,  by  proceeding  from 
tumours  composed  of  simple  tissues  to  those  which  consist  of  more 
complex  structures. 

I  most  finally  mention  that  I  shall  confine  my  lectures  arbitrarily 
and  designedly  to  those  cases  of  tumours  which,  at  their  commence- 
ment at  least,  are  situated  on  parts  of  the  body  that  are  within 
reach  of  the  surgeon.  This  limitation  is  not  of  such  vast  importance 
as  it  at  first  seems  to  be;  it  can  be  well  imagined  that  we  can  only 
study  the  peculiar  course  of  tumours  when  they  are  localised  in 
parts  which  are  not  directly  necessary  to  life,  for  the  symptoms  which 
accompany  or  supervene  on  liver  or  stomach  or  brain  tumours,  for 
instance,  are  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  tumour  as  such,  but  are 
the  result  chiefly  of  a  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  affected 
part.  If  every  case  of  typhoid  were  accompanied  with  fatal  haemor- 
rhage or  perforation  of  the  intestine,  we  should  never  get  a  true 
type  of  the  ordinary  disease  because  of  the  interference  with  its 
natural  course.  We  shall  here  and  there  give  indications  as  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  primary  localisation  of  tumours  in  internal 
organs,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  symptomatology  and  histology 
of  the  diseased  organs ;  on  this  point  you  will  be  instructed  by  your 
pathologists  and  teachers  of  clinical  medicine. 


LECTUEB  XLV. 

I.  Fibromata. — a.  toftj  -B.firm.  Mode  ofoiuel;  operations;  liga- 
ture; Ecraeement;  GalvaTUhcauitie.  2.  Lipomata ;  amaiowgf ; 
onset;  course.  3.  Chondromata;  onset;  operation.  4.  O«<09- 
mata;  forme  ;  operation. 

I.  Fibroma f  fibrous  tumour — Cownective-tissue  tumour. 

Tumours,  which  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  well-developed 
connective  tissue,  we  call  fibromata.  The  following  are  the 
varieties : 

A.  2%^  soft  fibrous  tissue,  or  connective-tissue  tumour. — ^Thq^  occur 
rather  frequently,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  cutis ;  they  con- 
sist of  a  very  tough,  rather  oedematousy  white  tissue,  and  are  gene- 
rally covered  by  a  thin  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis.  A  microscopic 
examination  shows  loose  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  cutis,  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  tumour  almost  always  pointed  papillse,  even  when 
the  tumours  occur  in  places  where  the  cutis  normally  is  not  covered 
with  papillse.  In  the  rete  Malpighii  of  these  growths  a  brownish 
pigment  is  frequently  found,  seldom  deeper  in  the  tissue;  they  may 
also  contain  large  vessels,  and  abnormally  hypertrophied  hair  follicles 
and  sweat-glands,  on  their  surface.  They  are  usually  loosely  hang- 
ing and  often  well  pedunculated  growths  (cutis  pendula,  molluscum 
fibrosum).  They  may  also  be  regarded  as  partial  (local)  skin  hyper- 
plasias, as  they  chiefly  consist  of  the  elements  of  the  cutis.  Their 
growth  is  very  slow,  absolutely  painless,  and  it  may  proceed  to  an 
enormous  size.  Sometimes  these  tumours  are  congenital ;  they  may 
be  multiple ;  hundreds  of  such  tumours  may  oceur  on  the  snrfiu^ 
of  the  body.  Congenital  cutis  proliferation  occurs  mostly  on  the 
face ;  it  is  generally  one-sided,  and  either  diffuse  or  localised  in  the 
form  of  cockscomb-like  vegetations.  The  larger  moles — ^hairy  n«vi 
with  pigmentation  (mouse-skin,  benign  melanoses,  melanomata^  pigu 
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'mented  tibromata) — belong  to  thia  cbs.*.  These  tumours  develop 
most  frefjuently  at  the  end  of  middle  life;  in  women  it  is  not  un- 
common  to  find  pendalous  tumours  of  this  kind  on  the  lahia  majora, 
and  Bs  (amours  on  these  parts  are  concealed  as  long  as  possible,  tliey 
are  generally  very  large  before  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  sur- 
geons. Yircbow  terms  the  disease,  which  tends  to  the  production 
of  these  multiple,  soft,  fibrous  tumours,  Leontiasis.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  occasionally  give  rise  to  general  disturbance  of  the 
nutrition.  Although  these  growths  are  not  infectious  in  the  sense 
already  referred  to,  they  nevertheless  do  sometimes  lead  to  a  cachec- 
tic condition,  and  in  the  course  of  years  to  death  from  marasmus. 
There  is  an  anatomical  relationship  between  this  disease  and  so-called 
"  Elephantiasis  Arabum,"  although  by  this  term  we  generally  refer 
I  to  a  more  nodulated,  though  at  the  same  time  dilTuse  hypertrophy 
■  of  the  cutis  (cutis  pudenda)  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  (scrotum, 
pleg),  which  occurs  after  recurrent  erysipelas.  It  would  certainly 
lead  to  misunderstanding  if  we  were  to  call  this  simple  hypertrophy 
of  the  skin,  or  pacbydermis.  Elephantiasis  Greecorum  is,  as  cou- 
■cems  the  thickening  of  the  skin,  a  similar  though  strongly  endemic 
general  disease,  accompanied  by  nervous  symptoms  (hyperesthesia 
and  anaisthesia  and  imbecility;  it  occurs  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, and 
^Norway  (under  the  name  of  Spedalsked),  and  after  a  protracted 
course  generally  leads  to  death. 

B.  Hard  jibromata,Jibroidt,  and  desmoid  fumoun,  to  the  naked 

eye  seem  to  consist  of  a  firm,  closely-woven  fibrous  tissue.     They 

I  txe  always  of  a  very  firm  consistence,  of  rounded,  knotty  form,  and 

"  I  section  either  pure  white  or  pale  red.     Some  of  thein  on  their 

Rinrface  present  a  very  peculiar,  regular,  and  concentric  arrangement 

"a  layers  around  distinct  axes  (Pig.  la,';).     According  to  my  obser- 

Fig.  115. 


cf  tlie  out  surface. 
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vatioDB,  this  is  due  to  the  fibrous  formation  takiui;  place  arouncf 
nerves  asd  vessels,  the  latter  beiDg  conBeqnently  embedded  in  the 
centre  of  the  fibrous  layers ,  not  mfrequently  the  nerves  are  by  this 
means  destroyed 

With  the  external  characters  just  deacnbed  the  histological  ap- 
pearance renders  it  difficult  to  assign  a  place  to  these  tumours  in 
the  Lst  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  of  them  as  consist  chiefly 
of  firm  connective  tissue,  as,  for  mstance,  all  old  uterine  fibroids^ 
mast  be  called  fibromata ,  younger  tumours,  however,  with  a  similar 
i^pearance  and  consistence,  shows  very  little  connective  tissue,  but 
abundance  of  spindle-shaped  cell« 

Fig  136 


From  a  myo-fibroma  of  tbe  uterus.  Magnified  350.  TerLical  and  loDgita- 
diual  sectioos  of  the  mnicular  bundlea. 
The  interpretation  of  these  cells  varies.  Yirchow  considers  them 
to  be  muscular  fibres,  and  hence  he  classifies  the  tumours  which 
have  hitherto  always  been  called  uterine  fibroids  and  classed  among 
the  fibromata,  among  tbe  myomata,  and  calls  them  myoma  hevicellu- 
lare.  If  we  consider  these  fibre-cells  as  young  connective  tissue,  we 
shall  have  to  christen  them  spindle-celled  sarcomata  or  fibro-sarco- 
mata.  Thus,  you  see,  even  in  the  case  of  simple  fibrous  tissue  we 
are  already  in  difficulties  with  histology  and  histogenesis.  There 
tm  two  reasons  which  would  induce  me  to  regard  these  fibto- 
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eellular  tumours  as  tnyomataj  viz.  the  remarkably  club-shajiod, 
tmdulatiug  form  of  the  nuclei  and  the  dtfiuite  arrflugement  of  the 
fibrous  layers  into  bundles,  and  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  indi- 
vidual fibres  except  by  the  aid  of  the  recognised  chemical  means. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  locality  in  which  the  tumour  is  developed 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind ;  the  probability  of  its  being  a 
myoma  becomes  very  great  if  the  new  growth  is  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  uteraa. 

Fibromata  are  capable  of  certain  pathological  metamorpl loses ; 
partial  mucoid  degeneration,  great  serous  infiltration,  brawny  ap- 
pearance and  consistence,  calcification,  and  even  true  ossification, 
may  not  infrequently  be  seen  in  them.  Superficial  ulceration  is 
somewhat  more  frequent  in  those  fibroids  which  lie  close  beneath 
a  niacous  surface;  it  results  from  eiternnl  injuries  in  the  usual 
manner.  Such  a  sore  may  present  h<^lthy  granulations  and  sup- 
puration, and  under  favorable  conditions  it  may  quite  heal  up. 
Fibrous  tissue,  though  apparently  poor  in  blood-vesseU,  neverthe- 
less dues  contain  some,  as  may  be  proved  by  injecting  them ;  in 
some  cases  they  contain  many  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins. 
Occasionally  an  extensive  network  of  veins  may  form  within  them 
(Fig.  127).  Arteries  and  veins  are  so  intimately  united  with  the 
tomour  tissue  that  this  advcntitia  becomes  blended,  so  that  in  case 
of  injury  they  cannot  retract  either  lengthwise  or  transversely,  and 
their  Inmina  then  remain  gaping.  This  is  the  mechanical  and 
pathological  explanation  why  heemorrhage  from  fibrous  tumours 
is  so  profuse,  and  why  it  cannot,  even  with  skilled  help,  always  be 
brought  to  a  still-stand.  The  rigid,  gaping  lumen  hinders  the 
formation  of  thrombus  in  the  highest  degree. 

We  sometimes  find  in  the  large  uterine  fibroids,  and  also  in  those 
oonnected  with  periosteum,  lacunar  spaces  filled  with  thin  serum ; 
perhaps  these  are  pathologically  dilated  newly-formed  lympli  sinuses. 
Definite  observations  on  this  point  do  not  exist ;  cavities  as  large  as 
g  bead  and  filled  with  serum  also  occnr  in  uterine  fibromata 
(Spencer  Wells). 

The.  position  of  fibromata  varies  greatly ;  of  all  the  organs,  the 
nterua — provided  in  the  term  fibroma  we  include  also  the  myo- 
fibroma— i-''  most  frequently  affected ;  here  these  tumonrs  sometimes 
reach  an  enormous  size,  and  then  sometimes  calcify.  Generally 
tbey  are  rounded  in  shape,  they  are  clearly  and  sharply  separated 
&om  the  surrounding  parts,  they  generally  occur  in  the  body  of  the 
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organ,  more  rarely  in  the  cervix,  scarcely  ever  on  the,  lips  of  the 
portio  Taginalifl ;  they  nsoally  grow  upwards  or  downwards,  that  i?, 
either  towards  the  abdominal  cavity,  with  gradual  stretching  of  the 
peritoneum,  or  through  the  orificium  vagioale  into  the  vagina.  In 
Pig.  137. 


.  Vessels  of  a  cutis  fibroma  (mjoma?)  from  the  t hi gli,  injected  from 
tlie  arlerj.  b.  Cnvcrnous  veins,  c.  Regular  nnii  ctiriouslj  branclied  veias 
of  a  cutis  fibromB  (mjo-Hbtoraa ?)  from  tlie  Abdominal  wall,  injected  from 
a  vein.    Magnified  do  ijiams. 

the  latter  direction,  these  tumours  grow  more  and  more,  are  pedun- 
culated, and  often  give  rise  to  serious  hEcroorrhages.  They  are 
called  6brou3  polypi  of  the  uterus. 

Fibromata  growing  from  the  periosteum  are  very  common ;  they 
are  almost  always  fibro-sarcomata,  that  is,  tlicy  are  made  up  of 
fibres  and  spindle  cells,  and  the  latter  iiomctimes  predominat« 
(fibrillated  sarcoma  of  Eokitansky).  The  periosteum  of  the  skull 
and  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  very  liable  to  this  disease,  and 
especially  the  under  surface  of  the  turbinated  bone.  Fibromata 
here  appear  aa  polypi  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and  in  the  pharynx 
(fibrous  naeo- pharyngeal  polypi). 

They  may  cause  absorption  of  the  bone  by  pressure,  and  may 
even  grow  into  the  skull  or  into  the  antrani  of  Highmore ;  they  are 
particularly  rich  in  cavemons  Tcins.    Beeides  thew^  I  hftve  aeot 
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sra 


F  fibromata  on  the  pexioateam  of  the  tibia,  and  also  on  tbeclaricle,  and, 
nin  the  interior  of  bones,  in  the  upper  jaw, for  instance,  wberelliave 
also  met  with  remarkable  combinations  of  chondroma  and  Gbroma. 
Finallj,  we  must  mention  that  both  in  and  on  nerves,  small  as 
well  as  great  ones,  fibromata  not  infrequently  occur  (Fig.  128)- 


feNearo-GbromEl,  after  Follio. 
imonrs  occnrring  in  connection  with   nerves  are  moetly 
iuromata,   but  the;  ougbt  to  be  distinguished  according 
anatomical  characters.     Moat  neuromata  (so-calledj  are 
I,  or  fibro -sarcomata  on  the  nerve  trunks,  while  a  few 

contain,  or  even  consist  entirety  of,  newly  formed  true  nerve  fibm, 
and  are  then  true  neuromata.  Sometimes  nerve- fibromata  follow 
the  nerve  trunks,  and  form  knotty  cords  (plexiform  neuroma,  Ver- 
neuil.  Fig.  1 29),  on  a  confluence  of  which,  as  already  stated,  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  cut  surface  of  some  fibromata  ocoa- 
Laionally  depends  (Fig.  125),     They  are  generally  congenital. 
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The  development  of  fibromata  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
belongs  to  the  rarities ;  in  the  glands^  except  in  the  breast,  they 
scarcely  ever  occur.  The  fibrous  tumours  just  described  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  occur  about  middle  age  (from  thirty  to  fifty  years) ; 
they  seldom  occur  in  youth,  and  almost  never  in  advanced  life  ;  if 
ve  occasionally  find  them  in  the  uterus  of  an  aged  woman  they 
have  probably  been  there  for  many  years.  Fibrous  neuromata  and 
bone  and  periosteum  fibromata  only  occur  in  young  persons.  In 
general,  fibromata  occur  somewhat  more  frequently  in  women  than 
in  men.  Uterine  fibroids  develop  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty- 
fifth  years,  although  it  may  be  much  later  before  they  give  rise  to 
much  trouble ;  they  are  more  often  multiple  than  single.  Perios- 
teal fibromata  are  generally  single ;  they  may  recur  even  after  the 
course  of  many  years  (regional  recurrence — relationship  with  sarco- 
mata). Fibromata  generally  grow  from  the  centre;  they  are  not 
infectious,  though  infectious  fibromata  are  said  to  occur ;  a  number 
of  such  tumours  near  each  other  may  coalesce,  and  infiltrate  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  occasionally  cause  fibrous  degeneration  of 
the  nearest  muscles,  bones,  and  lymph  glands.  The  infectious 
fibromata  which  I  have  seen  were  all  fibro-sarcomata,  and  like  pure 
sarcomata,  they  may  occur  metastatically  in  the  lungs.  Neuro- 
fibromata  are  very  frequently  multiple,  especially  in  different 
branches  of  the  same  nerve.  A  short  time  since  I  extirpated  six 
of  these  tumours  from  a  man ;  three  from  his  left  arm,  and  three 
from  his  left  leg.  Cases  are  on  record  of  twenty  to  thirty 
neuromata  existing  together.  Pure  fibromata  generally  grow  very 
slowly,  and  in  old  age  they  sometimes  cease  to  grow.  This  is  best 
known  of  fibromata  of  the  uterus,  which  may  cease  to  grow  after 
the  period  of  involution  and  then  calcify.  Combinations  with  other 
forms  of  tumours,  mostly  with  sarcomata,  as  before  remarked, 
occur,  and  generally  in  such  a  way  that  the  primary  tumours  show 
a  fibrous  character,  while  the  recurrence  and  the  secondary  tumours 
are  found  to  be  soft,  cellular  sarcomata.  I  have  seen  such  a  case ; 
a  man  aged  about  twenty -five  years,  of  healthy  appearance,  had  a 
fibro-sarcoma  on  the  abdominal  wall  as  big  as  a  large  walnut; 
the  tumour  was  completely  extirpated,  but  in  the  wound  there 
appeared  another  tumour,  and  later  on  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  several  soft  tumours ;  the  patient  became  marasmic,  and  after 
a  few  months  he  died.  The  lung  was  found  to  be  full  of  soft 
sarcomatous  tumours. 
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After  wliat  has  been  said,  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma  is  not  diffi- 
cult; consistence,  locality,  mode  of  attachment,  sbape  of  turaonr, 
altnoBt  always  lead  to  a  correct  and  sure  diagnosis. 

Treatment,  to  be  effective,  must  consist  in  removing  the  growths. 
If  at  all,  this  must  be  generally  done  with  a  knife ;  but  j>ediiitculated 
or  [lendulous  tumours,  and  fibrous  polypi,  allow  of  other  modes  of 
operation.  In  auch  cases  the  ligature  was  formerly  much  used; 
the  pedicle  of  the  tumour  was  tied  tightly  with  a  cord,  so  that  the 
tumour  became  gangrenous,  and  sloughed,  and  finally  dropped  off. 
This  method  was  especially  cliosen  in  those  eases  where  lisemorrhage 
to  be  feared.     Ligature  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  tumour 

or  on  the  body  gan^^reuesces,  and  that  it  has  to  be  retied  in  a 
'number  of  cases  before  it  finally  cuts  ihrougli.  In  sucli  cases, 
bemorrhage  of  a  severe  nature  may  occur.  The  ligature  and  the 
knife  may  be  combined;  so  that  aft«r  the  ligatures  have  been 
tightly  adjusted,  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  cau  be  cut  off,  and  only 
a  portion  of  the  pedicle  left  to  slough.  In  the  nasal  and  pharyn- 
geal cavities,  as  also  iu  the  vagina,  there  are  naturally  great  difli- 
«iilties  in  applying  a  ligature ;  a  great  number  of  instruments,  both 
pie  and  complicated,  have  been  iuveuted — so-called  snares,  by 
leans  of  which  the  thread  la  passed  over  the  tumour  on  to  the 
jdicle.  At  present  the  ligature  is  generally  rejected,  and  so  little 
oBcd  that  all  these  instruments — some  very  clever,  indeed — are  now 
for  the  most  part  only  of  historical  value. 

The  desire  to  remove  pedunculated  growths  without  ItiKmorrhage 

still  very  strong,  and  it  has  in  recent  timi^s  led  to  the  introduction 

new  methods,  and  of  instruments,  the  use  and  adoption  of  which 

ive  only  been  possible  since  the  use  of  chloroform  haa  become 
-general.  Crushing  and  tlie  actual  cautery  have  now  taken  the 
place  of  the  ligature.  We  have  already  referred  to  Chassuignac's 
Scratemeiti.  By  means  of  this  operation,  if  carefully  performed, 
there  is  no  hicmorrhage,  even  from  arteries  the  size  of  the  radial 
The  wound  thus  made  is  smooth  and  sharp,  and  heals  perfectly 
without  much  sloughing  on  its  surface.     And  although  in  all  cases 

morrhage  cannot  certainly  be  avoided,  it  is  so  in  most.  The 
has  been  constructed  in  all  sizes  ;  the  smallest  can  be 

id  very  conveniently  for  the  nose,  and  small  pedunculated  polypi 
be  easily  removed  with  it.     Another  method,  but  with  similar 

,ion,  is  the  galvano-cauatic,  introduced  into  surgery  by  MiddeU 
It  consists  in  heating  a  platinum  wire  noose  (connected 
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with  the  two  poles  of  a  galTanic  battery)  previooslj  placed  arounjft 
the  pedicle  of  a  tnmoar,  and  burning  through  it.  The  result  is  a 
separation  and  an  arrest  of  haemorrhage  at  the  same  time.  As  for 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  it  fails  about  as  often  as  in  icnaemeai^^ 
on  the  whole  verj  rarely ;  the  method,  therefore,  is  for  certain  caser 
much  to  be  recommended.  The  trouble  to  the  surgeon  of  preparing 
a  strong,  useful  battery  (which  is  very  expensiye)  is  such  thai 
galvano-caustic  does  not  at  the  present  moment  seem  to  have  much 
prospect  of  being  at  all  largely  adopted ;  in  spite  of  its  el^anoe  it 
has  been  eclipsed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ^raseur ;  the  medical 
public  has  already  expressed  its  verdict ;  most  operating  surgeona 
possess  an  ^craseur,  while  galvano-caustic  apparatus  are  only  founA 
in  a  few  hospitals. 

As  regards  the  operation  on  the  non-pedunculated,  more  deeply 
seated  fibromata,  in  many  instances  the  tumours  are  quite  beyond 
surgical  help.  Although  in  some  cases  Koberle,  Pean,  and  others 
have  removed  uterine  fibroids  through  the  abdomen  with  the 
greatest  success,  I  would,  nevertheless,  not  yet  venture  to  recom- 
mend this  practice,  not  only  because  the  operation  is  very  dangerous^ 
but  because  such  tumours,  in  the  course  of  time,  sometimes  cease 
to  grow,  and  because  the  troubles  they  give  rise  to  seldom  outweigh 
the  danger  to  life  of  the  operation.  Concerning  these  fibromata,, 
which  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  either  from  their  position  or  mode 
of  growth,  the  operation  on  which,  however,  would  be  dangerous,, 
we  must  always  remember  that  their  growth  is  slow,  and  in  later  life 
often  ceases  altogether ;  hence  one  must  not  hastily  undertake  such 
cases  or  urge  them  too  forcibly.  There  still  remains  a  large  number 
of  other  cases  for  which  an  operation  may  and  must  be  under* 
taken ;  especial  indications  for  operation  are  persistent  and  dangerous^ 
haemorrhage  from  an  ulcerated  fibroma,  threatened  disturbance  of 
bone,  pressure  into  the  skull,  and  the  like.  In  cases  of  neuro- 
fibroma the  pain  is  sometimes  so  severe  that  the  patients  themselves 
urgently  ask  to  be  operated  upon,  even  after  they  have  been  told 
that  a  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  muscles  will  be  the  inevitable 
result,  for  in  such  cases  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  remove  a- 
portion  of  the  affected  nerve,  which  may  still  either  completely  or 
partially  perform  its  functions.  If  neuromata  be  painless,  it  would- 
be  a  mad  undertaking  to  excise  them. 


F 


a.  lApomata.     Fatty  TumoHti. 


A  ilisiiosition  to  the  formation  of  fat,  if  it  Jo  not  exceed  a  certain 
degree,  is,  of  course,  not  considered  aa  a  morbid  diatbusis,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  and  as  a  sign  of  unusually  good  nutrition.  It 
Tuies  considerably  with  the  age,  and  is  generally  most  developed' 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years;  it  occurs  more  rarely  in 
childhood ;  it  is  favoured  by  a  quiet,  regular  life  and  a  jihlegmatic 
temperament.  We  only  regard  this  as  a  disease  when  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  function  of  some  organ  or  of  the  wliole  Body  is  brought 
about,  and  when  the  formation  of  fat  is  confined  to  a  single  region 
of  the  body,  when  in  fact  it  forms  a  fatty  tumour. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  a  fatty  tamour  are  simple  enough  : 
it  consists  of  a  fatty  tissue,  which,  like  the  subcutaneous  fat,  la 
divided  into  lobules  by  strands  of  connective  tissue.  These  connec- 
tive-tissue strands  may  be  more  or  less  developed,  and  hence  the 
tumour  may  appear  more  or  less  firm  [6bro-lipoina],  or  soft  (simple 
lipoma).  Their  external  form  is  generally  round  and  lobed,  and 
they  are  separated  from  the  neighbouring  structure  by  a  thick 
sheath  of  connective  tissue  (hence  circumscribed  lipoma,  the 
ordinary  form) ;  and  they  are  easily  separated  from  their  surround- 
ings. More  rarely  lipoma  comes  on  as  a  growth  confined  to  one 
especial  part  or  member  of  the  body,  and  then  appears  as  a  swell- 
ing without  any  definite  boundary  (diffuse  lipoma).  1  once 
observed  a  case  in  which  the  newly-formed  fatty  tissue  had  involved 
and  grown  in  between  the  muscles  of  the  riglit  thigh  of  a  young 
girl,  BO  that  the  operation,  which  I  had  commenced,  could  not  be 
completed. 

The  seat  of  lipomata  is  most  frequently  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  trunk,  and  mostly  on  the  back  or 
abdominal  walls  :  lipomata  on  the  extremities  are  rarer;  an  enor- 
mous production  of  fat  may  occur  in  the  synovial  folds  of  joints 
and  in  the  sheatbs  of  tendons,  so  that  the  fat  masses  may  assume 
a  branched  appearance  something  like  a  tree  (Lipoma  arborescens,  J . 
Miiller).  This  is  in  analogy  with  the  proliferation  of  fatiri  the  pro- 
cesses  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  large  intestine  (appendices  epi- 
ploicKj,  and  other  serous  membranes.  This  variety  is  extraonii- 
narily  rare.  The  growth  of  lipomata  is  very  slow,  and  their  de- 
vdopmeut  is   (luite  unaccompanied    with    pain,   unless  tbcy   are 
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closely  connected  with  nerve-trunks^  and  either  stretch  or  pre» 
apon  them^  which  very  rarely  happens.  Fatty  tumours  may 
attain  an  enormous  size;  the  patients^  little  troubled  by  their 
presence,  seldom  feel  inclined  to  have  them  removed  while  small, 
and  so  they  are  allowed  to  grow  until  they  become  enormous 
tumours.  A  short  time  since  I  removed  a  lipoma  from  the  back 
of  a  woman^  which  was  attached  to  the  right  scapula,  and  hung 
down  as  low  as  the  calf  of  the  leg.  At  its  base  its  circum- 
ference was  about  that  of  the  upper  part  of  a  thigh,  while 
its  lower  extremity  measured  twice  as  much.  Secondary  changes 
are  not  usual  in  these  tumours^  though  they  may  certainly  occur : 
the  thicker  connective-tissue  strands  in  the  tumour  calcify,  or  even 
ossify,  while  the  fat  tissue  may  turn  into  an  oily  or  emulsion-like 
fluid.  The  skin  covering  these  tumours  is  gradually  expanded,  and 
at  first  generally  thickened;  at  the  same  time  it  is  rather  pig- 
mented brownish^  and  the  papillae  ^increase  in  size.  The  skhi 
generally  continues  movable  over  the  tumour,  though  occasionally 
it  becomes  intimately  adherent  to  the  newly-formed  fatty  struc- 
tures, and  superficial  ulceration  may  even  then  take  place  in  the 
cutis,  which  then  becomes  atrophied.  This  ulceration,  which  can 
generally  be  brought  about  by  external  irritation,  seldom  goes 
very  deep,  although  portions  of  the  fatty  tissue  may  nevertheless 
become  gangrenous.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ulcers  almost 
always  show  ill-developed  granulations,  and  secrete  a  serous 
stinking  discharge.  Combinations  of  lipoma  with  soft  fibroma,  with 
myxomatous  sarcoma,  and  with  lymphoma,  may  and  do  occur, 
though  very  rarely.  I  have  several  times  observed  considerable 
cavernous  dilatation  of  the  veins  in  lipomata.  A  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  fatty  tumours  most  frequently  exists  at  the  time 
of  life  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  develop  fat  generally,  that  is, 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years.  Children  very  rarely  get 
fatty  tumours,  though  they  may  occur  congenitally  on  the  back, 
neck,  and  face ;  also  on  the  toes,  with  a  simultaneous  hypertrophy 
of  the  bones  (giant  growths)  :  they  do  not  generally  continue  to 
grow  after  birth.  As  a  rule,  lipoma  develops  singly,  and  grows 
very  slowly ;  it  may  reach  a  certain  size,  and  then,  in  advanced  age, 
cease  to  grow.  The  development  of  multiple  lipomata  may,  however, 
occur  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue :  cases  have  been  seen 
where  fifty  and  even  more  small  tumours  have  formed  simultaneously ; 
they  then  cease  to  grow.      Multiple    lipomata  are  often   mixed 
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growths.  Simple  lipoma  is  never  infectious^  and  recurrences  never 
occur  after  extirpation  of  fatty  tumours. 

Friction  and  pressure  have  sometimes  been  observed  as  causes^ 
leading  to  the  development  of  fatty  tumours ;  and  there  likewise 
exists  a  certain  degree  of  hereditary  tendency. 

The  diagnosis  is  in  most  cases  quite  easy.  The  consistence^  the 
lobulated  structure  which  is  felt  on  examining  them^  sometimes  a 
very  definite  crackling,  which  may  be  appreciated  on  squeezing 
certain  lobules,  are  the  objective  signs  of  a  lipoma.  Then  the 
tumours  are  movable,  their  slow  growth,  the  age  of  the  patient^  and, 
above  all,  the  region  of  the  body  affected,  are  so  many  additional 
aids  to  diagnosis.  They  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  soft  fibrous 
tissues.  Of  for  sarcomata,  or  for  cavemo-fatty  blood-tumours. 

Treatment  consists  in  removing  them  with  the  knife.  Healing 
only  takes  place  after  an  abundant  necrosis  of  gangrenous  tissue ; 
in  case  of  large  tumours  it  is  usual  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
cutis  connected  with  the  growth.  Erysipelas  is  especially  liable  to 
occur  after  the  removal  of  fatty  tumours,  especially  when  one  has 
to  operate  on  very  fat  individuals.  Nevertheless,  the  extirpation  of 
the  largest  lipomata  can  be  safely  accomplished,  because,  for  the 
most  part,  we  have  to  deal  with  otherwise  quite  healthy  persons. 
The  extirpation  of  diffuse  fatty  tumours  is  much  more  awkward 
than  that  of  circumscribed  ones ;  the  general  and  local  reaction  is 
generally  much  more  intense,  and  yet  I  have  performed  several  such 
operations  with  the  best  results. 

3.  Chondromata — Cartilaginous  Tumours 

are  tumours  which  consist  of  cartilage,  either  hyalin  or  fibro- 
cartilage. 

The  microscopic  elements  of  pathologically -formed  cartilage  can 
assume  different  forms :  sometimes  one  sees  very  beautiful  round 
cartilage-cells,  such  as  are  found  especially  in  the  embryo,  and 
also  in  a  less  degree  in  joint  and  rib  cartilages.  Such  a  complete 
transition  of  the  hyalin  intercellular  substance  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  as  obtains  in  normal  cartilage,  is  somewhat  rare  in  chondro- 
mata :  the  intercellular  substance  belonging  to  the  different  groups 
of  cells  is  differentiated  and  the  hyalin  substance  forms  into  fine 
fibres  between  the  larger  group  of  cells.  The  latter  fact  explains 
why  cartilage  tumours  on  section  present  the  appearance  of  being 
traversed  by  interlacing  and  intercommunicating  strands  of  connec- 
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tire  tissDc,  vbicb  to  the  naked  e;e  appear  like  network ;  the  bloiab 
or  yellowish  shining  cartilage  is  seen  embedded  between  these  con- 
nective-tissue bandies.  Besides  this,  the  tissne  of  a  chondroma 
differs  from  that  of  normal  cartilage  in  being  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels (which  run  along  these  fibrous  bands),  while  normal  mtitage 
is  known  not  to  have  vessels.  The  microscopic  characten  of 
chondroma  present  also  some  farther  differences  &om  those  of 
normal  cartilage.  It  not  infreqnently  happens  that  the  intercellnlar 
substance,  whether  hjalin  or  slightly  fibrillated,  instead  of  haTing- 
the  muformly  firm  consistence  of  normal  cartilage,  becomes  more 
gelatinous  or  friable.  Calcification  of  cartilage,  also  trae  ossificatioii. 


FiQ.  130. 


Uaiuusl  forius  of  cartilage  tissue  from  a  buman  cbondroma,  and  from  a  jn^ 
Magnified  350  times. 
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rather  common  in  cliondromatous  tumours ;  the  form  of  the 
cells  may  be  very  different  (li^g.  130), 

As  regards  the  eKterunl  form  of  chondroma,  they  are  generally 
roandish,  nodular,  and  sharply  defined  tumours  which  sometimes 
grow  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  Their  growth  at  first  is  purely 
central.  In  its  further  course,  however,  the  tumour  enlarges  partly 
by  the  occurrence  of  new  disease  foci  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
bood,  partly  by  the  conversion  of  the  nearest  tissue  into  cartilage 
(local  infection).  Among  the  pathological  metamorphoses,  pulpy 
and  mucous  softening,  and  the  ossiiication  of  some  parts,  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  as  the  result  of  the  former  process  mucous 
cyst-s  develop  in  these  tumours,  in  consequence  of  which  the  otlier- 
wisc  hard  chondroraata  may  present  partial  fluctuation.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  after  complete  ossification  of  the  chondroma  has 
taken  place,  the  tumour  might  cease  to  grow;  and  this  has 
actually  been  observed  in  a  few  cases.  Superficial  ulceration  may 
occur  in  large  chondromata,  especially  when  the  skin  is  highly 
tense,  as  the  result  of  traumatic  irritation ;  it  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance. Ulcerative  softening  in  the  interior,  with  perforation  out- 
wards, ore  rare  events.  I  have  seen  one  such  case;  it  was  a 
veil-formed  typical  chondroma,  as  large  as  an  apple,  situated  on 
the  sheath  of  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  foot.  Virchow  calls  the 
ossifying  layer  between  the  periosteum  and  growing  bone  osteoid 
cartilage :  hence  he  christens  periosteal  and  ossifying  tumours, 
which  have  a  structure  similar  to  this  osteoid -cartilage,  "  osteoid- 
chondroma."  I  am  a  little  doubtful  how  we  arc  to  distinguish  such 
tumours,  and  I  have  examined  a  good  many,  from  periosteal  ossi- 
fying round  or  spindlc-cclled  sarcomas ;  hence  I  would  prefer  not  to 
separate  Virchow's  osteoid-chondroma  from  sarcomas. 

Occurrence. — Cartilaginous  tumours  occur  very  frequently  on  the 
bones.  The  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones  are  the  most  frequent 
Beat  of  chondromata ;  more  rarely  the  analogous  bones  of  the  foot. 
'n  the  other  hand,  the  chondromata  arc  almost  always  multiple, 
aometimea  in  such  numbers  that  scarcely  a  finger  is  free ;  next  come 
the  thigh  bone  and  the  pelvis  as  favourite  seats  of  chondroma.  In 
these  positions  they  attain  their  largest  size,  and  may  lead  to  the 
most  complete  destruction  of  these  bones.  More  rarely  chondro- 
mata may  occur  on  the  boues  of  the  face,  very  occasionally  also  on 
the  skull ;  a  little  more  frequently  again  on  the  ribs,  and  on  the 
scapula.     They  occasionally,  though  rarely,  develop  in  the  sheaths 
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of  tendoDs.     In  soft  parts,  and  especially  in  glands  (testes,  onriea, 

mamma,  salivary  glands),  these  tumours  have  also  been  observed; 

Fio.  131. 


Chondroma  of  the  fiDgers. 
sometimes  they  are  completely  developed  chondromata,  sometimes 
only  single  bits  of  cartilage  along  with  much  larger  derelopments  of 
sarcomatons  or  carcinomatous  growth. 

The  development  of  chondroma  is  chiefly  peculiar  to  youth,  not 
that  it  occuTH  exactly  in  young  children,  but  about  the  age  of  or 
just  before  puberty ;  moat  chondromata  date  from  this  period,  even 
although  they  may  not  be  observed  until  in  later  life.  These 
tumours  sometimes  occur  after  injuries ;  they  grow  exceedingly 
slowly,  and  appear  from  time  to  time  to  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. I  have  known  patients  tell  me  that  they  believe  that  their 
tumours  have  remained  unchanged  for  years,  and  that  merely  acci- 
dental circumstances  have  induced  them  to  wish  them  removed. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  grow  more  rapidly  and  become  infections. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  finally  cartilaginons  tumours  have 
occurred  in  the  lungs  (embolic),  and  caused  death.  O.  Weber  has 
also  observed  hereditary  tendencies  to  the  chondroma  diathesis.  Id 
the  combinations,  already  referred  to,  of  cartilage  tumours  with 
sarcoma  or  carcinoma,  the  former  exercises  no  influence  on  the 
prognostic  characters  of  the  tumours  as  a  whole. 

The  diagnosis  and  prognosis  may  readily  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said.  I  need  only  add  that  the  softer  and  cystoid  forms 
of  chondroma  are  mentioned  in  older  works  under  the  names  of 
colloid  ulcers,  gelatinous  cancer,  alveolar  cancer  &c.  As  the 
epithelial  elements,  and  also  the  connective  tissue  framework,  may 
become  gelatinous  (mucoid,  colloid,  myxomatoid),  in  fibroma,  chon- 
droma sarcoma,  as  well  as  in  adenoma  and  glandular  cancer,  we 
must  always  observe  veiy  carefully  what  we  have  before  os;  w« 
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^f  fllmll  afleu  enough  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  significance  of  the  histo- 
logical elements  and  their  metamorphoees,  and  also  as  regards  the 
name  we  ought  to  choose  for  the  diseJise. 

As  concerns  treatment :  this  must  consist  in  the  removal  of  the 
tnmoLirs,  provided  that  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to  life.  The, 
as  a  rale,  very  Urge,  chondromata  of  the  pelvis  mnet  be  left  alone; 
tumours  of  the  thigh,  which  also  have  often  grown  to  a  verj  large 
size  before  the  patient  comes  under  our  care,  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
disarticulating  the  thigh,  for  which  there  will  scarcely  be  the  necessary 
indications,  until  the  leg,  in  consequence  of  spontaneoas  fracture 
of  the  femur  from  trophic  disturbance  in  the  bone  itself,  has  become 
quite  useless.  Chondromata  of  the  fingcra  most  frequently  come  to 
operation,  not  because  they  are  painful,  for  tliey  are  generally  quite 
painless,  but  because  they  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fingers ;  it 
i»  true  that  this  only  occnrs  very  slowly  and  gradually,  by  wliich 
time  t)ie  tumours  have  attained  a  considerable  size.  So  long  B9 
these  patients  can  use  their  misshapen  fingers,  they  seldom  want  an 
operation  performed;  nor  shonld  we  be  jnstiRed  in  insisting  on  it. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  operation  :  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
tumours,  although  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone,  arc  placed  some- 
what  sideways,  one  would  try  to  remove  the  tumour  by  dividing  the 
akin  and  carefully  pushing  it  and  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  on  to 
one  side,  and  then  cutting  it  off  either  with  a  knife  or  a  saw.  This, 
however,  is  only  possible  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  if  we  wish  to 
remove  the  whole  tumour,  which,  of  course,  is  necessary.  The 
mass  of  cartilage  very  frequently  iuvadesthe  whole  medullary  cavity 
of  the  bone,  and  besides  this,  very  severe  inflammation  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons  may  supervene  after  such  operations.  DielTenbach 
was  of  opinion  that  any  remnants  of  the  chondroma  subsequently 
ossified  and  remained  stationary ;  but  concerning  this  point  there 
are  not  sufficient  well-observed  cases  to  substantiate  it.  Tor  the»c 
reasons  the  removal  of  chondromata  from  bones  is  only  possible  in 
a  few  instances,  and  should  be  confined  to  cases  where  the  tumours 
are  still  quite  small.  The  operations  may  be  successful  neverthe- 
less. In  two  cases,  where  I  succeeded,  there  has  a?  yet  been  no 
recnrrence.  If  the  tumours  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
size,  we  should  postpone  the  ei articulation  of  the  fingers  until  the 

^^    band  has  become  absolutely  useless. 
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4-  Otteoma.  Exoitoiei, 
We  designate,  under  these  terms,  abnormally  developed  misies 
of  bone  which,  in  a  circumscribed  form,  constitute  a  tamonr ;  tbe^ 
iiave  an  independent  jirrowth,  and  are  not  dependent  on  chionic 
inflammation.  The  formation  of  bone  occurs  also  occasioiullj  in 
manj  other  forms  of  tumours,  especially  in  such  as  form  in  bone, 
as  ire  have  already  pointed  out  in  chondromata.  The  term  osteonu 
is,  however,  limited  to  tumours  which  consist  entirely  of  bone.  I 
will  here  just  mention  that  not  only  new  formations  of  entiie, 
though  not  very  regularly  formed,  teeth  occur  in  ovarian  cysts^  and 
in  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  but  also  that  outgrowths  from   the 
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teeth  tliemselvea,  and  conBisting  of  real  ivoiy — i?or7  exostoses 
(odontoma,  from  6Bovc,  tooth,  Virchow),  have  been  observed.  But 
they  are  very  great  rarities,  and  must  be  regarded  merely  as 
curiosities.  As  regards  the  aoatoinical  structure  of  osteomata,  they 
are  found  to  consist  partly  of  spongy  bone  substance,  filled  with 
ordinary  bone  marrow,  and  partly  of  an  ivory-like  snbstauce, 
arranged  in  regular  lamellx,  analogous  to  the  cortical  subxtance  of 
the  ordinary  long  bones.  Ilence  we  may  distinguish  spongy  osteo- 
mata and  ivory  osteomata.  A  third  variety  of  osteomata  is  formed 
by  the  ossification  of  tendons,  faseite,  artd  muscles ;  but  their  right 
to  be  classed  as  tumours  at  all  is  certainly  very  doubtfnl. 

(a)  Spontfff  otteomala,  with  car/ilaffinoug  capsule  (exostosis  cai- 
tilaginea).  These  tumours  occur  almost  exclusively  on  the  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones.  They  are  outgrowths  from  the  epiphyseal  carti- 
lage, on  which  account  Virchow  has  very  appropriately  called  them 
"ecchondrosis  ossificans"  (see  l''ig.  134).  On  their  rounded,  nodular 


A  peduncuUled  spongj  osteoma  nt  llie  la\TL'r  ciiil  of  tbe  femur.  After  Ppan. 
surface  there  is  generally  found  a  covering,  about  a  line  or  a  line 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  of  beautifully  formed  hyalin  cartilage, 
which  apparently  grows  partly  in  itself  and  partly  peripherally  from 
the  periosteum,  or  rather  from  the  perichondrinm,  and  then  rapidly 
ossifies  towards  the  centre.  The  newly  formed  mass  of  bone  is, 
from  its  very  commencement,  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
spongy  substance  of  the  epiphyses,  so  that  the  hard  tumour 
rests  immovably  on  the  bone.      It  is  the  very  nature  of   these 
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osteomata  that  they  should  occur  only  in  young  subjects.  Tibia, 
Cbola^  and  humerus  are^  according  to  my  obsenrationsj  thdr  most 
frequent  seats. 

(6)  Ivory  osteomata. — They  consist  of  compact  bone-substance 
with  Haversian  canals  and  lamellee ;  they  develop  on  the  bones  of  the 
Cmc  and  of  the  skull  (see  Figs.  135  and  136)^  and  on  the  pelvis,  on 
the  scapula,  on  the  great  toe,  &c.,  forming  roundish,  slightly 
roughened,  or  sometimes  smooth  tumours. 

A  third  variety  of  abnormal  tumour-like  formation  of  bone  is 
the  ossification  of  tendons,  of  fasciae,  and  of  muscles,  which  occurs, 
as  a  rule,  in  a  series  of  tendons  and  fasciae  after  previous  shrinking. 
Thus,  the  skeleton  in  such  cases — generally  young  subjects — ^is 
covered  with  as  many  as  twenty  to  fifty  long,  sharp  lK)ny  processes, 
at  points  where  tendons  are  usually  inserted  (see  Fig.  I37).  Some- 
times the  ossification  occurs  primarily  in  the  fasciee  of  muscles,  as 
I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Ziirich.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  this  ossification  has  gone  on  to  such  a  d^ree 
that  all  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the  arm  have  ossified, 
and  rendered  any  movement  of  the  upper  extremity  altogether 
impossible.  This  kind  of  bony  growth,  as  also  the  so-called  ^'  drill- 
boues/'  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  a  chronic  inflammatory 
process  just  in  the  same  way  that  a  production  of  true  bone  may  occur 
abnormally  in  the  cranial  or  within  the  spinal  dura  matral  sheaths. 
By  "drill-bones  "  we  mean  the  development  of  masses  of  bone  in 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  especially  at  that  point  where  the  rifle 
strikes  during  drilling.  These  growths,  however,  only  occur  in  a 
very  few  soldiers,  and  one  must  always  pre-suppose  some  peculiar 
predisposition  to  their  formation.  The  ossification  of  tendons 
which  occasionally  occurs,  especially  at  their  point  of  insertion  into 
bones,  is  also  a  very  remarkable  occurrence,  and  reminds  one  of 
what  occurs  normally  in  birds. 

The  predisposition  to  the  formation  of  osteoma  is  closely  allied 
to  that  of  chondroma ;  it  also  occurs  especially  in  young  subjects, 
and  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  while  infancy  is  almost 
completely  free.  As  regards  epiphyseal  osteomata,  which  we  might 
just  as  aptly  call  ossifying  chondromata,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  not  occur  beyond  about  the  twenty-fourth 
year.  Other  osteomata  are  also  found,  for  the  most  part,  previous 
to  the  thirtieth  year.  Observations  on  this  point  are  not  very 
numeroas,  as  the  disease  is  far  from  common.     The  fact  th^ 
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osteomata  occur  by  preference  in  young  people  is  remarkable,  and 
stands  in  strong  contrast  mth  the  rule  that  ossification  occurs 
especially  in  advanced  age. 

The  costal  and  laryngeal  cartilages,  sometimes  also  the  vertebral 
ligaments,  ossify  in  advanced  life,  and  calcification  of  the  arteries 
also  belongs  to  an  almost  natural,  senile  marasmus;  nevertheless, 
the  formation  of  bony  tumours  but  very  rarely  takes  place,  and 
even  though  these  tumours  may  be  found  in  old  people,  they  are 
generally  known  to  have  existed  since  youth.  Osteoinata  are  just 
as  often  mnitiple  as  single.  As  a  rule  their  growth  is  exceedingly 
slow,  and  is  often  arrested  as  age  advances.  The  epiphyseal 
exostoses  cease  to  grow  when  the  skeleton  attains  its  full  size,  and 
then  the  sjjongy  bony  substance  becomes  more  compact.  It  is  only 
in  very  rare  instances  that  the  ossification  of  tendons  and  muscles 
proceeds  to  such  a  degree  that  the  movements  become  completely 
impeded.  lu  a  few  cases  development  of  bone  has  occurred  in  the 
Inngs.  The  inconveniences  caused  by  osteomata  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  serious ;  they  give  rise  to  no  pain,  and  they  are  not 
f"-  i.ir.. 


Ivory  osteoma  of  the  slull. 
tender  when  handled.     Osteomata  which  are  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of    a    joint  frequently  interfere    with    its    functions. 
Tumours  of  this  kind  occurring  on  the  bones  of  the  face  give  rise 
to  onpleasant  disfigurements;   exostoses  of   the  great  toes  ma^ 


prevent  the  boots  being  pulled  on;  ossiGcation  of  tendons  t 
of  muscles   limit   their  movements,  and  aometimes   nrregt   thei 


A  tiiia  seclion  of  an  ivory  osteoma  t>f  the  sktill.  J 

altogether.  Un fortunately,  in  the  latter  case,  on  account  of  Um^ 
great  extent,  operative  measures  are  the  least  indicated,  the  more 
so  as  the  disposition  to  further  deposits  would  still  continue.  At 
regards  the  operation  for  exostoses,  it  consists  in  sawing  off,  or 
chiselling  off,  the  tumour  from  the  affected  bone.  As  they  some- 
times occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  joint  may  occasionally  get  opened  at  the  operation ;  there- 
fore it  is  both  unnecestarif  and  iinwiie  to  undertake  such  operatioDs, 
except  when  the  function  of  a  joint  is  so  seriously  interfered  with 
as  to  justify  an  operation  which  is  dangerous  both  to  life  and  limb. 
We  shall  be  the  less  inclined  for  such  operations  without  special 
indications,  seeing  that,  in  time,  mere  tumours  cease  to  grow.  On 
epiphyseal  exostoses  we  sometimes  find  mucous  burss,  containing 
adherent  or  loose  ossifying  cartilages;  the  bursre  generally  com- 
municate with  the  joint  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  grow. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Bindtteiscfa,  these  mucous  bufsiB  a 
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■cnonnously  distended  prolongations  of  the  articalir  synovial  meni< 
4)ranes.     I  once  allowed  mjself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  patient  to 


Osteomktft  at  muscular  attachments.  After  0.  Weber. 
Temove  one  of  these  exoatosea  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur, 
and  to  extirpate  the  abnormal  synovial  sao  at  the  same  time ;  the 
patient  died  of  septicaemia.  In  another  case  the  synovial  bursa 
of  an  exostosis  opened  spontaneously  with  some  symptoms  of  in- 
Bammation ;  suppuration  of  the  elbow  followed,  which  ended  in 
snchyloais. 

5%is  hook  is  the  p,^ 
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5.   Myomata.    6.  Neuromata.    7.  Angiamata — l.  plex^fbrm;  B^ 

cavernous.    Methods  ofoperoHng. 

5.  Mjfomata. 

Whetheb  myomata  consisting  entirely  of  transversely  striated 
muscular  fibres  or  muscular  fibre-cells  really  exist  must  for  the- 
present  remain  undecided.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  case.  The 
occurrence  of  newly-formed  striped  muscular  fibres  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  tumours,  and  a  tumour  consisting  entirely  of  them  has- 
never  been  found ;  they  generally  occur,  as  an  accidental  dream- 
stance,  in  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  (of  the  testis,  or  ovary,  or  mamma)^ 
or  in  very  complex  and  compound  tumours.  I  have  examined 
tumours  in  which  there  were  grades  of  development  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  but  the  propriety  of  calling  such  tumours  ''myomata''  has 
been  disputed.  I  feel  unwilling  to  say  anything  against  this, 
because  we  may  not  call  tumours  which  merely  consist  of  develop- 
mental stages  of  connective  tissue  fibromata,  and  because  I  have 
already  raised  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  calling  uterine  fibroids, 
which  consist  of  spindle-cells, ''  myomata,''  so  long  as  we  are  not 
quite  clear  on  the  relation  of  spindle  to  muscle  cells.  In  the  pro- 
states of  elderly  people  newly-formed  unstriped  muscular  fibres  occur 
in  large  quantities,  which  occur  sometimes  in  the  form  of  single 
nodules,  sometimes  as  a  diffuse  enlargement  of  the  entire  organ. 
There  is  certainly  no  great  objection  in  calling  this  so-called  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate  (a  certain  amount  of  glandular  enlargement 
is  usually  associated  with  it) .  Similar  myomatous  nodules  are  found 
in  the  tunica  muscularis  of  the  (Esophagus  and  stomach.  A  short 
time  since  I  successfully  extirpated  a  pedunculated  myoma  firom  the 
bladder  of  a  little  boy ;  it  seemed  to  spring  from  the  tunica  muscu- 
laris of  the  bladder.  Clinically,  nothing  definite  can  be  said  of 
myomata  under  these  circumstances.    The  tumours,  which  I  emu* 
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sidercd  as  yoang  myomata  in  muscle,  were  of  a  medullary  appeanmce 
on  section,  fascicular,  with  an  irrepresatble  tendeocy  to  local  recur- 
rence, and  led  in  that  manner  to  death. 

6.  Neuromata. 

Ithaa  already  been  mentioned  that  the  term  "  neuroma"  is  mod 
for  all  tamours  which  grow  un  nerves.  This  is,  if  you  will,  a  pn&- 
tical  misuse,  which  it  will  be  difBcnlt,  nevertheless,  to  root  out.  By 
true  neuroma  we  mean  a  tumour  which  consists  entirely  of  aem- 
fibres,  and  especially  of  those  with  double  contoois.  These  forma- 
tions only  seem  to  occur  on  nerves,  and  they  are  extremely  rare. 
The  neuromata  on  amputation-stumpa  have  already  been  referred  to ; 
whether  they  are  real  neuromata  is  warmly  disputed.  True  neuro- 
mata are  always  very  painful.  Many  fibromata  on  and  in  neiM- 
trunlcs  contain  very  peculiar  fine  bundle-like  filaments  richly  supplied 
with  nuclei,  which  are  often  and  well  called  grey  non-mednllated 
fibres,  as  Virchow  considers  them — a  view  which  will  give  tnw 
neuromata  a  wide  signification,  and  divide  them  into  medullated  and 
non-meduUated  varieties.  I  could  not  trust  myself  always  to  dis- 
tinguish a  non-mednllated  nerve  from  a  fibroma  in  nerves,  and  I 
would  not  require  others  to  do  it.  Tumours  composed  of  spindle- 
cells  arranged  in  bundles  are  probably  more  frequently  myoraata 
and  neuromata  than  young  fibromata,  though  the  proof  of  one  or 
the  other  would  be  difficult  to  obtain.  They  tend  to  be  multiple 
and  to  regional  recurrence,  and  hence  the  prognosis  must  always 
be  cautious.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  dissect  a  neuroma  away  from 
a  nerve  trunk ;  generally  a  piece  of  the  latter  must  be  cut  away 
with  it. 

7.  Angioma.    Fatcular  Tamaur. 

By  these  terms  we  understand  tumours  wliich  are  composed 
either  entirely  or  in  part  of  vessels  which  are  held  together  by  a 
small  quantity  of  connective  tissue.  They  have  also  been  called 
"  erectile  tumours,"  because,  as  they  are  more  or  less  filled  with 
blood,  so  are  they  firmer  or  softer,  larger  or  smaller.  The  ordinary 
form  of  varicose  swelhng  of  the  veins  and  aneurism  of  individual 
arterial  stems  are  excluded  from  this  category.  Cirsoid  aneurism 
might,  however,  be  included,  as  also  certain  forms  of  aneurtsmal 
varix;  but,  as  this  is  not  usual,  we  have  discussed  these  diseases 
earlier  on. 


We  have  two  different  foims  of  vascular  tnmonn  to  consider. 

A.  Plexiform  angioma,  or  telangiektuis  (from  r&uc,  a-prtiov, 
Imaaio).  It  is  the  commoaest  variety.  This  new  growth  it 
entirety  composed  of  dilated  and  enormonsly  hypertrophied  and 
tortuous  capillaries  and  intermediate  vessels;  accordingly,  as  the 
fafputroph/  of  the  vessels  or  pnrely  ectasia  predominate,  ao  it 
appears  either  as  a  tumour  or  as  a  red  patch  in  the  skin.  The 
plexiform  automata,  which  we  are  about  presently  to  describe, 
occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  skin.  They  are  sometimes  of  a 
dark  cherry  red,  sometimes  of  a  steel-bloe  colour ;  sometimea  the; 
are  no  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  small 
plate ;  some  are  rather  thick,  others  scarcely  project  above  the  levd 
of  the  skin,  lliere  are  rare  varieties,  in  which  it  is  not  merelj  a 
fed  spot  or  a  small  tumour,  but  an  extensive  and  diffuse  redness, 
extended  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  sur&tce  of  the  body,  and 
in  which,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  the  distended  and  tortaona  fina 
c^illaries  can  be  distinguished  on  the  surface  of  the  cntia,  shining 
through  the  epidermis. 

Fio.  138. 
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Conglomeration  of  vesuls  from  a  plexiform  kngioma.    tiagnified  60. 
.  Hjpertropliied  vaacQlar  loop  around  a  aweat  dnct  (which  ia  left  oat  in  order 
not  to  complicate  the  drawiag).    b.  Hjpertrophied  vucular  loop  in  tte 
papilla  of  the  mncooa  membnue  of  the  month. 
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Tbe  anatomical  examinatioii  of  a  small  extirpated  augioma  of  this 
kind  shows  it  to  consist  of  small  lobules,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp- 
Beed  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  on  examining  with  a  microscope  a  section 
which  had  been  previously  injected  artificially,  it  is  seen  that  tliis 
lobulated  condition  is  due  to  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
laries around  the  sweat-ducts,  hair-folHcles,  fat-glands,  and  fat- 
lobules,  all  of  which  are  separately  diseased.  The  colour — sometimes 
blue-red,  sometimes  pale  blue — of  these  tumours  is  dependent  on 
this  circumstance,  that  in  the  first  cases  the  capillariea  of  the  upper- 
most cutis  layer,  and  in  the  second  the  deeper  vessels  are  affected. 
As  a  rule,  this  capillary  hypertrophy  does  not  pass  beyond  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  only  in  rare  cases  does  it  invade  deeper 
structures,  as,  for  instance,  muscles,  from  which  we  conclude  that 
these  new  growths  proliferate  not  from  the  centre,  but  especially 
from  the  periphery,  and  destroy  the  affected  part. 

Most  of  these  tumours  can  be  emptied  by  pressure,  though  some- 
what slowly,  and  they  may  refill  again  as  soon  as  the  pressuie  is 
moved.  Nevertheless,  there  are  small  telangiektases  in  which, 
besides  the  vascular  hypertrophy,  there  is  a  proliferation  of  the 
connective  and  adipose  tissues,  so  that  on  pressure  they  cannot  be 
entirely  emptied.  When  these  new  growths  are  on  the  surface 
of  tbe  cutis,  and  when,  after  extirpation,  the  blood  has  emptied 
itself,  scarcely  anything  abnormal  can  be  detected  with  the  naked 
eye ;  on  further  section  such  a  tumour  would  present  a  pale  reddish, 
soft,  small  lobulated  substance,  in  which  no  vessels  could  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  simply  because  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
capillaries  and  intermediate  vessels,  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
arteries. 

6.  Cavernous  angioma,  or  cavernous  tumours  of  veins. — I  will 
first  describe  their  anatomical  characters  in  order  that  you  may  at 
once  rightly  appreciate  how  they  differ  from  plexifonn  angioma. 
An  extirpated  cavernous  angioma  is  quite  obvious  to  the  eye  on 
section,  and  is  recognised  by  its  great  likeness  to  the  corpus 
cavemosum  penis.  One  sees  a  whitish,  tough  network,  which 
appears  empty  or  partly  empty,  or  filled  in  places  with  a  red  or 
colourless  clot,  perhaps  with  small  round,  chalky  concretions,  so- 
called  phleboliths.  We  must  imagine  this  network  tilled  full  of  blood 
previous  to  the  extirpation.  The  limitation  of  this  cavernous  tissue, 
which  can  form  in  all  tissues  of  the  body,  is  by  a  kind  of  capsule, 
hich  is  very  definite ;  in  some  cases,  however,  this  limitation  is 
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less  definite,  and  gndaally  mei^es,  aometimeB  here,  sometimes  there, 
into  surroiinding  stmctareB. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  this  netwoi^,  which  is  sometimes 
made  np  of  only  thin  threade,  sometimes  of  membranoas  capmle^ 
shows  that  the  strands  consist  of  the  remains  of  that  tisstie  in  which 
the  caTemons  ectasis  has  commenced.  The  interior  wall  of  Hum 
blood-filled  spaces  is  lined  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  a  flattened, 
continnons  layer  of  endothelial  cellsj  which  along  the  bordeia  of 
the  strands  aasome  a  spindle-shaped  outline ;  and  even  these  anati^ 
mical  conditions  speak  in  favour  of  our  having  to  do  more  espedaDy 
with  dilated  veins.  The  manner  in  which  this  peculiar  structon 
comes  to  be  formed  has  been  variously  explained.  If  we  possessed 
any  definite  ideas  on  the  development  of  the  corpus  cavcmosum 
penis,  we  might  be  able  to  draw  some  conclusions  therefirom,  on 
account  of  the  very  great  resemblance  of  these  two  stmctoies. 
The  three  chief  hypotheses  which  are  at  present  held  on  the  de- 
vebpment  of  cavernous  tumours  are  the  foUowing : 
Fig.  139. 


Trabecular  network  from  a  cavernoDa  angioma  of  tbe  lip  (the  blood  mnat  be 
imagined  u  filling  up  these  interstices).    Magnified  350. 

( [ .)  It  is  assumed  that  the  cavernous  spaces,  at  first,  develop  out 
of  connective  tissue,  and  then  secondarily  get  into  communication 
with  tbe  vessels;  in  consequence  it  has  even  been  thought  thai 
blood  mi^bt  be  formed  direct  from  coanective-tissne  oella  < 
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le  vascular  sjstem ;  the  paititioiis  of  this  nttvork  multiply  by 
inherent  growth,  by  bud-like  or  diverticular  outgrowths  of  the 
connective  tissue  (Rokitsnsk;).  The  hypothesis  of  the  formation 
of  blood  outside  the  circulation  has  much  against  it,  although 
the  most  recent  researches,  by  A.  v.  Winiwarter,  on  cavernous 
lymphangiomata,  support  the  view  that  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vessels,  perhaps  even  in  their  very  walls,  masses  of 
cells  collect,  which  softeu  in  their  interior,  and  then  open  up 
communications  with  the  blood-vessels  around  them.  We  shall 
presently  become  acquainted  with  similar  processes  when  speak- 
ing of  villous  sarcomata,  (a.)  We  assume  that  there  are  found 
small  dilatations  of  venous  vessels,  one  close  to  the  other,  the 
wails  of  which,  gradually  thinning  away  and  Bnally  disappearing 
at  those  places  where  they  come  in  contact,  are  absorbed.  In 
favour  of  this  theory  is  the  fact,  that  a  similar  and  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  veins  may  be  very  clearly  followed  both  on  the 
cutis  and  in  bone  during  the  development  of  these  tumours.  {3.J 
RindHeisch  strongly  insists  that  the  ectasis  of  the  vessels,  especially 
in  cavernous  tumours  which  form  in  the  orbital  fat,  is  always 
preceded  by  a  small  cell  infiltration  of  the  tissue,  and  that  this  is 
followed  by  a  kind  of  contraction  of  the  tissue,  and  a  consetjuent 
atretching  of  the  vessels,  the  lumina  of  which,  by  continued 
nking  of  the    intervening  tissue,  must  consetiuentiy   become 

I  have  long  held,  for  many  reasous,  that  a  process  very  similar 
inflammation  must  go  on  both  in  the  plexiform  and  in  the 
cavernous  angioma,  for  neither  the  latter  (which  is  hardly  applic- 
able for  cavernous  tumours  of  bone)  nor  the  two  former  hypo- 
theses appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  causes  of, 
and  peculiar  differences  in,  the  vascular  distribution.  There  is  still 
a  difference,  which  cavernous  tumours  present,  to  be  mentioned  : 
they  are  either  attached  to  the  larger  vein-trunks,  for  instance,  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  like  a  poucb,  or  a  number  of  small  vessels, 
arteries,  and  veins,  supply  the  capsule  of  the  cavernous  tumour. 
Finally,  we  must  mention  that  cavernous  venous  ectasia  may  occur 
accidentally  in  other  tumours,  as,  for  instance,  in  fibromata  and  lipo- 
mata,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.  Some  years  ago  I  extirpated 
ft  lobulated  lipoma,  which  had  developed  beneath  the  scapula  of 
a  young  healthy  man ;  the  central  lobules  bad  all  degenerated  into 
a  cavernous  mass.     Cavernous  angiomata  develop  especiaUy  oftea 
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in  the  subcutaneoDs  cellular  tissue^  less  frequently  in  the  skin  md 
in  muscles,  very  rarely  in  bones ;  fairly  often  in  the  liver^  on  its 
surface^  sometimes  also  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  kidneys.  In  some 
instances  they  are  very  painful,  in  others  quite  painless.  The 
^agnosis  of  cavernous  angiomata  is  not  always  easy ;  when  thqr 
occur  in  the  skin  they  may  always  be  confounded  with  more 
•deeply-seated  telangiektases,  although  the  blood  may  be  squecsed 
out  of  a  cavernous  vein-tumour  more  easily  than  out  of  a  telangi- 
ectasis. The  deeply-seated  tumours  of  this  lund  are  always  difficult 
to  diagnose  with  any  certainty.  They  generally  present  marked 
^uctuation,  are  rather  compressible,  and  swell  out  in  prolonged 
respiration ;  the  last  two  symptoms  are,  however,  not  always  veiy 
definite,  and  hence  they  may  be  mistaken  for  lipoma,  cysts,  and 
other  soft  tumonrs ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  the  mistake  cannot  be 
avoided. 

About  one  half  of  the  angiomata  are  congenital,  or  at  least  they 
are  developed  very  shortly  after  birth.  If  they  develop  during 
life,  it  is  usually  during  infancy  or  childhood,  and  it  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional for  vascular  tumours  to  develop  during  manhood  or  old 
age — a  circumstance  which  is  decidedly  striking  when  we  remember 
that  the  disposition  to  aneurism  and  arterial  diseases  is  so  common 
at  this  time  of  life.  The  small  intermediate  vessels  and  capillaries 
at  certain  places  also  show  through  the  skin  appreciable  dilata- 
tions, and  we  may  observe  on  the  face  of  a  bushy,  healthy  old 
man  ruddy  cheeks,  as  in  youth ;  but  yet  it  is  not  the  same  uni- 
form rosy  red  of  a  young  girl,  but  a  bluish  red,  and  when  we  re- 
gard it  more  closely  we  find  that  they  are  numbers  of  very 
tortuous  vessels  ;  in  cases  this  redness  comes  in  patches.  Never- 
theless, these  small  vascular  ectasia  do  not  occur  in  all  old  people, 
and  there  we  must  assume  that  there  is  a  predisposition  in  some 
persons.  However,  as  we  have  said,  although  advanced  age  is 
more  disposed  to  vascular  disease  than  any  other  time  of  life,  yet 
•blood  tumours  proper  only  develop  during  youth.  That  telangi- 
ectases, which  in  popular  phraseology  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"  mothers*  marks/'  are  hereditary,  is  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
A  number  of  tales  and  legends^  in  which  a  lost  child  has  been 
recognised  by  a  "mark''  inherited  either  from  its  father  or  its 
mother,  all  point  in  this  direction.  We  might  doubtless  learn  still 
more  about  the  inheritance  of  vascular  tumours  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider the  subiect  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  vascular  disease  and 
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vascular  changes  generally.  And  although  pleiiform  and  cavernous 
angiomata  must  be  considered  as  anatomically  dilferent,  and  also 
different  from  the  various  form  of  varices  and  aneurysms,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  clear  that  a  predisposition  to  dilatation  of  vessels 
exists  in  all  these  cases.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most  probably 
hereditary,  and  the  above-named  diseases  ought  therefore  only  to 
be  considered  as  apparent  varieties  of  such  a  predisposition  peculiar 
to  various  periods  of  life.  Our  attention  has  been  so  exclusively 
directed  to  the  anatomical  conditions  of  these  tumours  individually 
that  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  these  allied  diseases  as 
a  group. 

As  regards  the  further  history,  we  may  say  that  telangiectases 
may  occur  either  singly  or  multiple.  Their  growth  is  always  slow, 
painless,  and  takes  place  mostly  on  the  surface,  though  some- 
times chiefly  towards  deeper  structures,  and  generally  at  the  es- 
penses  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  disease  starts.  Their  growth 
occasionally  becomes  arrested  after  the  course  of  years  without 
doubt,  but  the  tumours  remain  unchanged.  In  other  cases 
their  growth  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  so  that  the  tumours,  as 
I  once  saw  in  a  child  five  years  old,  may  attain  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist. 

It  is  common  to  find  two  or  three  telangiectases  together, 
especially  on  the  hairy  scalp  at  birth,  or  they  may  develop  very 
shortly  after  birth ;  sometimes  tiieir  number  may  be  six  or  eight.  I 
have  seen  two  cases  of  fiat,  congenital  plexiform  angioma  of  the  left 
half  of  the  face,  which,  partly  as  the  result  of  ulceration,  and  partly 
from  unknown  causes,  healed  np  j  that  is,  there  appeared  here  and 
there  white  cicatricial  spots,  where  the  vessels  were  obliterated,  while 
elsewhere  in  the  peripheral  portions  the  tumour  continued  to  grow 
vigorously.  Cavemous  augiomata  are  seldom  congenital;  they 
most  come  on  in  infancy  or  childhood,  seldom  in  later  life.  Their 
favourite  position  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  frequently  in  the  face,  rarely  on  the 
trunk  or  on  the  extremities.  They  sometimes  occur  in  considerable 
nnmbrrs,  and  yet  so  that,  as  a  rule,  a  particular  vascular  district 
can  be  recognised  as  a  diseased  one.  Thus  an  entire  arm,  or  foot,  or 
leg,  the  whole  or  a  portion  only  of  the  face,  may  be  the  seat  of 
ench  a  tumour.  The  symptoms  which  they  give  rise  to,  besides  the 
disfigurement,  are  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  in  the  muscles, 
and  sometimes  also  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  part. 
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The  tamoors  may  grow  to  a  considerable  size^  and  on  that  account^ 
especially  when  on  the  head,  they  may  become  dangeroos,  the  more 
so  as,  by  continued  growth,  they  disturb  and  destroy  the  bones. 
From  some  cases  which  I  have  observed  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  consequence  of  thrombosis  in  the  cavernous  spaces,  con- 
traction and  atrophy  of  these  tumours  may  take  place  (especially 
in  cavernous  tumours  of  the  liver) ;  a  complete  disappearance  of 
angioma  from  spontaneous  obliteration  has,  however,  been  observed. 
The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  very  manifold;  small  congenital 
vascular  tumours  may  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
spontaneously.  Operations  are  undertaken  with  two  different 
objects  in  view. 

I.  Operationi  that  aim  at  coagulating  the  blood  with  subsequent 
^iteration  and  shrinking  of  the  tumour, — Here  we  must  count 
injection  of  liquor  ferri  sesquichlor.  into  the  tumour,  or  the  passage 
of  threads  soaked  in  liquor  ferri;  also  the  application  of  red-hot 
needles,  or  the  galvanic  cautery  and  a  platinum  thread,  which,  after 
being  put  round  the  tumour,  is  heated  by  the  galvano-caustic 
apparatus. 

a.  Operations  by  which  the  tumours  are  completely  removed. 

(a)  By  ligature,  which  in  the  case  of  broad-based  telangiectases 
must  be  double  or  multiple.  A  needle,  armed  with  a  double  thread, 
is  passed  beneath  the  tumour,  and  one  of  the  threads  is  tied  tightly 
round  the  base  of  the  tumour  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  thread 
around  the  base  in  the  opposite  direction. 

{b)  By  vaccinating  on  the  tumour,  in  order  that  by  the  dropping 
off  of  the  scab  the  diseased  tissue  may  be  eliminated. 

{c)  By  cauterisation ;  for  which  purpose  the  best  means  is  fuming 
nitric  acid ;  it  can  be  applied  with  a  little  stick  as  large  as  the 
handle  of  a  penholder  until  the  surface  of  the  angioma  becomes 
changed  to  a  marked  yellow  colour.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
will  accomplish  the  same  result. 

{d)  By  extirpating  with  the  knife  or  scissors. 

After  a  little  operative  experience  the  choice  of  a  method  for 
the  individual  cases  is  not  difficult.  For  superficial  angiomata,  if 
they  are  not  too  extensive,  and  situated  at  a  part  where  the  after 
cicatricial  retraction  will  not  produce  any  considerable  disfigurement, 
as  in  many  parts  of  the  face,  I  consider  cauterisation  with  fuming 
nitric  as  the  normal  proceeding.  For  medium-sized  plexiform  and 
oavemous  angiomata  extirpation  with   knife    or  scissors  is    the 
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soreGt  operation.  To  obviate  any  considerable  hEcmorrhage  at  sacli 
an  operation,  compreasiou  of  the  surrounding  tissoe  by  a  clever 
assistant  must  be  resorted  to,  or  elst;  the  bleeding  ma;  be  arrested 
by  means  of  a  rapidly  applied  ligature  around  the  peripheral  border 
of  the  tumour.  Tor  many  angiomata  of  the  face  excision  is  to  be 
preferred  to  cauteriBation,  because  the  incisions  may  be  so  made 
that  contractions  of  the  mouth  or  eyelids  do  not  take  piace  to  any 
appreciable  cstent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
extirpation  is  altogether  impracticable  either  on  account  of  the  size, 
or  tbe  seat,  or  the  multiplicity  of  the  tumours.  1  treated  a  child 
with  a  still  growing  caveraoua  tumour,  which  extended  down  from 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  involving  the  nose  and  the  whole  thickness 
of , the  upper  lip.  If  one  had  desired  to  extirpate  this,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  removed  the  whole  nose  and  the  upper 
lip;  this,  of  course,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  I,  therefore, 
tried  cauterisation  with  hot  needles.  The  treatment  had  gone  on 
for  three  months,  and  ought  to  have  continued  for  another  three 
months,  although  the  greater  number  of  the  cavernous  spaces  were 
already  obhteraI«d ;  but  the  mother  of  the  child  lost  patience,  and 
I  have  not  seen  it  since.  I  have  had  remarkably  good  results  during 
the  past  years  from  making  deep  punctures  into  these  diffuse  angio- 
mata with  the  galvano-cjutery  and  with  the  ordinary  setaceum 
candens.  In  addition  to  partial  destruction  of  the  new  growth 
there  is  doubtless  also  atrophy;  further,  small  portions  may,  here 
and  there,  be  excised.  I  prefer  this  kind  of  cauterisation  to  the 
injection  of  liquor  ferri  perchlor.,  because  in  a  few  cases  extensive 
sloughing  and  gangrene  have  taken  place,  and  because  injecting  is 
sometimes  interfered  with  by  the  formation  of  coagula  within  the  fine 
canulas.  I  have  not  much  experience  of  the  use  of  threads  soaked 
in  liquor  ferri  (Roser).  "While  some  surgeons  have  secured  very 
vigorous  reaction,  in  the  cases  where  I  tried  this  treatment  there 
was  but  very  shght  inflammation,  although  I  left  the  threads  ta 
sie^  for  fourteen  days ;  contraction  then  slowly  occurred ;  I  am  not 
yet  sure  whether  this  plan  prevents  recurrence.  The  other  methods 
which  I  have  mentioned  are  altogether  of  secondary  importance. 
Vaccination  very  frequently  does  not  penetrate  sufficiently  deep, 
and  the  ligature  is  a  ti^dious  and  not  always  reliable  plan,  and  it  is 
not  entirely  free  from  the  danger  of  secondary  hteraorrhage, 

I  may  append  also  tbe  following ; 

(i]  Cavernous  lymph   tumours  (lymphangioma  cavernosum),  a 
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yerj  rare  form  of  new  growth^  which  anatomically  is  construcied  on 
exactly  the  same  plan  as  the  cavernous  blood-tnmonis^bnt  with  this 
difference  that^  instead  of  bloody  there  is  lymph  in  the  meshes. 
This  kind  of  tumour  occurs  congenitally  in  the  tongue^  as  a  form 
of  macroglossia  (there  is  also  a  fibrous  form  of  macroglossia),  and 
on  the  neck  as  a  kind  of  cystic  hygroma.  I  have  seen  both  occur 
in  the  same  child.  I  have  also  seen  this  kind  of  tumour  in  young 
subjects  at  different  other  parts  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
(lip^  cheeky  chin).  That  varices  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the 
thigh  may  become  cavernous  lymph-angiomata  has  already  been 
mentioned^  as  also  the  most  recent  researches  on  the  development 
of  cavernous  lymph-angiomata  by  A.  v.  Winiwarter. 

(2)  Nsevus  vasculosus,  the  so-called  mother's  mark.  This  is  a 
plexiform  angioma  of  the  most  superficial  vessels  of  the  cutis ;  ihej, 
however^  cease  to  grow  from  the  moment  of  birth.  There  is  no 
other  difference  between  a  growing  angioma  and  a  '^  mother's  mark'' 
than  this.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  hypertrophy  of  the  akin^ 
pigmentation^  vascular  ectases^  and  the  formation  of  hair  may  be 
curiously  combined  in  the  congenital  marks.  If  they  exist  on  the 
face^  and  are  not  too  extensive  (they  sometimes  involve  the  whole 
half  of  the  face)^  a  total  or  a  partial  extirpation,  with  subsequent 
plastic  operation,  may  be  undertaken;  or,  according  to  circum- 
stances, cauterisation  may  be  preferable.  Many  of  these  marks^  in 
which  usually  only  the  tips  of  the  papillse  are  affected^  may  be 
considerably  improved,  and  even  eventually  cured  by  removing  a 
very  superficial  layer  of  the  cutis. 
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S.  Sarcoma.  Anatomy,  a.  Granutation  sarcoma;  b.  Spindle^ 
cell  sarcoma ;  c.  OiatU^cell  sarcoma ;  d.  Reticular  sarcoma ; 
£.  Alveolar  sarcoma;  f.  Pigmented  sartoma ;  G.  Villous 
sarcoma.  TubereU.  Psammoma ;  h.  Plexiform  {cancroid, 
adenoid)  sarcoma.  Cylindroma.  Clinical  characters. 
Diagnosis.  Course.  Prognosis.  Mode  of  infection.  Topo- 
graphy of  sarcoma.  Central  osteosarcoma.  Periosteal  sarcoma. 
Sarcoma  of  the  breast;  of  the  salivary  glands.  9.  Lymphoma. 
Anatomy.     Relations  to  leucamia.     treatment. 

8.  Sarcoma. 

OvBR  no  group  of  tumoors  has  there  been  so  mach^  or  so  long^ 
uncertainty  as  to  the  anatomical  definition  and  limitation^  as  in 
sarcomata.  The  comparatively  old  definition  (from  trap^,  flesh) 
signified  nothing  more  than  that  these  tumours^  when  cut  intOj 
had  a  flesh-like  appearan«e.  According  to  this^  it  was  naturaUy 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis^  for  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty what  should  be  called  flesh.  The  attempt  to  reserve  the 
name  sarcoma  only  for  tumours  which  consisted  of  muscle  (Schuh)^ 
and  to  identify  it  with  what  we  now  call  myoma^  found  but  little 
acceptance.  Subsequently  the  anatomical  signification  of  sarcoma 
became  somewhat  more  definite^  as  it  came  to  include  all  tumours  rich 
in  cells,  which  presented  no  definite  alveolar  structure,  and  which 
were  not  carcinomatous.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  ten 
years  that  the  following  histological  definition  has  received  general 
acceptance,  and  come  to  be  at  all  definitely  applied.  A  sarcoma  is 
a  tumour  consisting  of  tissue  which  belongs  to  the  developmental 
series  of  connective  tissues  (connective  tissue,  cartilage,  bones, 
muscles,  and  nerves),  and  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  onto  the  for  ma^ 
Hon  of  a  finished  type  of  tissue,  but  tend  rather  to  peculiar  degene- 
rations of  the  developmental  forms.     Many  pathologists  would 
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gladlj  exclude  "  mnscles  and  nerres"  from  this  defimtioD/bat  what 
apeakiDg  of  spindle-cell  sarcoma  I  vill  give  my  leasoiu  why  I 
cannot  sanction  this.  If  one  would  include  inflammatoij  neopUnt 
in  tbeir  different  stages  as  instances  of  sarcoma  (fiiudfleiadi),  I  cu 
assent,  becaose  tUs  view  would  be  fairly  well  included  within  mj 
definition.  That  the  cellular  elements  of  the  vessels  may  also 
serve  as  matrix  for  the  formation  of  sarcoma  is  no  longer  donbtfut, 
and  has  been  especially  insisted  on  in  the  resent  observations  of 
Koster,  Tillmanns,  Amdt,  and  others.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
rather  early  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  all  sarcomata  havs  a  similar 
origin.  In  some  sarcomata  contractile  cells  have  been  found 
{Liicke,  Grawitz),  but  still  most  researches  of  this  kind  have  re- 
sulted negatively,  and  hence  the  observations  cannot  be  farther 
utilised  at  present. 

After  this  anatomical  basis  for  the  definition  of  sarcomata  had 
been  made,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  sarcomata  might  be  dia- 
gnosed by  the  naked  eye,  and  that  something  also  might  be  said 
clinically  of  the  peculiar  course  of  these  tumours.  I  am  rather  of 
opinion  that  at  present  the  subdivisions,  made  according  to  the 
histological  peculiarities  of  the  various  sarcomata,  are  of  no  great 
value  in  the  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  during  life,  and  that  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  course  of  these  tumours  depend  so  much  on  the 
place  at  which  they  occur,  and  on  the  rate  at  which  they  grow, 
that  I  prefer  to  sum  up  my  clinical  remarks  on  sarcomata  later  on, 
and  here  simply  and  chiefly  to  consider  their  histology.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  sarcoma. 
Fig.  140. 


Grannlalion  sucoma.    MsgniGed  400  times. 

(a)  Granulation  tarcoma.  Sound'Cell  tarcoma  (Virchow). ^Thia 

tissue  is  like  or  is  very  similar  to  the  uppermost  layer  of  granolatioiH  • 
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it  always  contHins  a  prfiponderance  of  small  ronud  cells,  like  Ijmpli- 
coqiusoles;  the  intercellular  sabstaoce  is  sometimes  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, while  at  others  it  is  abundant ;  it  may  be  completely 
bomogeiieous,  as  in  the  neuroglia  {Vircbow's  glioma  and  glio- 
sarcoma],  or  it  may  be  delicately  striated  (Pig.  140),  or  even 
fibrous  and  ccdematous  (as  in  large  mammary  sarcomata).  It  may 
be  also  reticular,  and  it  tlien  comes  m  close  relationship  to  the 
tissue  of  lymphoma  (Fig.  141). 


Glio-BHTComa.  A/tcr  Vircbow.  MagniiieJ  ^o  times. 
(b)  Spindle-ceU xaTctma. — ^This  tissue  is  formed  of  closely  lying, 
mostly  thin,  elongated  spindle-cells,  so-called  fibre-cells,  which  ate 
usually  arranged  in  bundles.  There  is  seldom  any  intercellabr 
substance  ;  hot  it  may  be  present,  either  white  and  homogeneous 
or  fibrillated.  If  there  is  much  fibrous  tissue,  the  tumour  is  then 
called  iibro-aarcoma  or  fibroma.  Formerly  this  spindle-cell  tissue 
was  always  regarded  as  young  connective  tissue  (tisau  libro-plastique, 
Lebert) ;  but,  as  the  result  of  my  own  histogenetic  researches  in 
embryos,  I  have  long  protested  against  this  view,  because  a  spindle- 
cell  tissue,  similar  to  that  found  in  these  sarcomata,  is  never  present 
in  embryonal  connective  tissue,  not  even  in  tendons. 

Tlie  physiological  prototype  of  this  tissue  is  young  muscular 
and  nerve  tissue  ;  according  to  this  these  spindle-cell  sarcomata 
would  be  young  niyomata  or  neuromata.  Virchow  has  still  further 
elaborated  this  same  view,  especially  as  regards  uterine  fibroid 
tumours.     1  have  protested  against  this  view  and  its  coosetiuenoGe 
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{>ecanse  the  diagnosis  is  always  doubtful  ia  spedal  cases.  If  t 
lamoor  which  consiste  of  elongated  spindle-cellB,  the  extronitiet 
ierminating  in  fine  fibres,  develops  in  a  nerve,  it  is  veij  natnial 
to  regard  sach  a  tumour  as  a  neuioma,  the  elements  of  whicfa,  at 
.anj  point,  have  not  come  to  full  development.  And  if  a  spindle-cdl 
lomoiir  develops  in  muscle,  aad  its  fibres  show  a  distinct  band-like 
■appearance,  and  even  dottings,  as  if  in  commencing  striation,  we 
«oald  not  be  blamed  for  calling  these  tumours  "myomata,"  in  the 
belief  that  we  were  dealing  with  young  muscular  tissue  that  had 
not  got  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  development.  Thus  far  there  is 
no  objection  to  such  views.  But  if  a  spindle<cell  sarcoma  ocean 
on  the  skin,  or  on  the  penis  (of  which  I  bad  8  remarkable  ex- 
ample a  httle  while  since],  there  may  be  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
vhether  it  is  a  neuroma,  myoma,  or  fibroma ;  for  there  are  nerval, 
niusclea,  and  connective  tissue  both  in  the  skin  an^  in  the  penis.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  nothing  typical  either  in  the  arrangement  or 
form  of  the  cells,  and  if  the  histological  origin  cannot  be  clearly 
made  out,  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  term  "  spindls- 
«ell iiarcoma"  (Fig.  142).  In  auch  case  we  have  a  fibroua  tissue  &e 
Fio.  14a. 


Spindle -cell  sarcoma. 
^development  of  which  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  production  of 
spindle  cells.  However,  I  can  state  from  my  own  observations 
ithat  the  course  and  progaosis  of  these  tumours  are  scarcely  depen- 
dent on  the  precise  mode  in  which  tbey  originate,  but  much  rather 
on  the  locality  they  occupy,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow 
their  consistence,  and  their  other  clinical  features. 

(c)   Qiant-cell  larcoma,  according  to  Virchow,  ia  that  variety  of 
^rcoma  in  which  very  la^  cells  are  found ;  they  are  somet&iM* 
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nnd,  sometimes  irregular  in  shape,  and  provided  with  processeft 
1.)  (Fib.  143). 

r...  .43. 


Giant  colls  from  1  aorcoma  of  tbc  lower  jaw.  MugniSed  400  limes. 
These  cells,  which  occur  normallj  in  fatal  marrow,  though  o£ 
somewhat  less  size,  have  excited  great  nstonishmenl  on  account  oC 
tbeir  size :  the^  are  the  largest  masses  of  unformed  protoplaam 
with  which  we  are,  as  jet,  familiar  in  the  human  subject:  they 
may  contain  thirty  or  more  nuclei,  and  their  mode  of  formatioo' 
from  a  single  cell  is,  on  account  of  a  aeries  of  transition  forms,. 
~|»j  to  follow  (Pig.  M4). 


fcnl-ccU  wuooma,  with  cjsls,  nnd 
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These  giant  cells  may  occur  both  in  spindle-cell  or  fibrO'-sarcoma; 
they  may  be  found  also  sporadically  and  smaller  in  granulation  and 
myxo-sarcomata.  They  are  likewise  found  in  central  osteo-saico- 
mata^  and  somewhat  less  frequently  also  in  periosteal  osteo-sarcomaj 
and  I  have  even  found  them  in  muscular  sarcomata.  On  account 
of  their  size  they  sometimes  give  to  a  tissue  an  alveolated  ap- 
pearance^ and  by  softening  lead  to  the  formation  of  cysts  {a),  or 
they  may  ossify  {b). 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  KoUiker  and 
Wegener  that  these  giant  cells  occur  very  frequently  during  the 
absorption  of  bony  tissue^  and  it  has  also  been  stated  that  they 
often  form  the  nucleus  of  a  smallest  tubercle.  They  occur, 
therefore^  not  in  these  tumours  alone,  as  has  been  imagined  by 
somCj  but  elsewhere  in  such  quantities  and  are  so  highly  developed, 
that  it  appears  justifiable  to  name  a  variety  of  sarcoma  after  them. 

(d)  Reticulated  sarcoma.  Mucoid  sarcoma  (gelatinous  sarcoma 
of  Bokitansky). — If  the  processes  of  the  cells  are  well  developed, 
and  if  they  should  be  clearly  visible,  there  must  naturally  be  plenty 
of  soft  transparent  intercellular  substance.     Hence  the  sarcomata 

Fig.  145. 


Mucous  tissue  from  a  myxo-sarcoma  of  the  scalp.    Magnified  400  diameters, 
with  gelatinous  or  mucoid  intercellular  substance  best  show  these 
stellate  cells.    This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case  (Fig.  145). 


UTXO-SAECOMATA. 

There  are  also  granulation  sarcomata  whicli  maj  be  regarded  as 
mucoid  orgelatiaous  tumours.  If,  because  they  present  a  gelalinous 
[lulpjr  appearance,  we  should  wish  to  group  together  all  tumours 
which  contain  much  mucus,  we  may  call  them  myiomata  {Virchow), 
or  we  may  retain  the  old  name  collonema  (J.  Miiller)  from  "  coIJa," 
glue.  The  true  mucoua  tissue  of  Virchow  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  developmenlal  series  of  the  connective  tissues  (Kg.  146). 
Fio.  146. 


tit  sometimes  also  occurs  in  mucoid  grsnulations.  Ollen  enough 
th  round  and  spindle  cells  may  be  found  in  the  myxomata,  and  if 
the  same  time  well-developed  cartilage  is  found  the  mucous  tissue 
can  be  regarded  as  young  or  softened  cartilage-tissue,  a  view  which 
becomes  the  more  probable  if  the  myxoma  should  contain  honeycomb 
spaces  siich  as  arc  found  in  cbondromata.  Wc  may,  for  convenience, 
use  the  compound  expressions  myKO-aarcoma  and  myxo-cbon- 
droma. 

(e)  Alveolar  aarcoma. — This,  on  the  whole  rather  rare,  form  of 
tumour  (it  occurs  in  muscle,  in  the  skin,  and  in  boue)  is  difficult 
to  characterise  anatomically ;  it  may  in  places  so  closely  resemble 
carcinoma  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  its  cells,  that  1  could  not 
undertake  offhand  to  decide  rightly  the  nature  of  any  piece  from 
snch  a  tumour  under  the  microscope.  The  elementary  ceUs  are 
JBOfih  larger  than  lympb-celb  ;   they  are  about  as  large  as  cartilage 


Mucous  tissne  from  a  mjoins  of  the  breuU    Magnified  400  times. 
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cellS]  or  moderatelv  sized  epithelial  (pavement)  cells ;  and  geuentid 
have  one  or  more  large  nuclei,  with  bright  nucleoli.  These  c 
are  embedded  in  an  intercellular  suhstaoce,  which  is  goncralU 
£hriliated,  more  rarely  homogeneous  and  ill-devi^loped,  and  vei] 
typically  alveolar  in  its  arrangement :  the  cells  are  generally  packed 
singly ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  arranged  in  groups  (Figs. 
147   and   14S).     They  are  intimately  connected  with  the  fibrea. 


Alveolar  sarcoma  from  the  deltoid.    MogDified  400  times, 
and  are  separated  from  them  with  great  difficulty.     The  two  I 
peculiaritiesarefmportant  forthe  histological  diagnoaia  of  sarcomaa 
for  they  show  that  these  large  cells  are  connective -tissue  cells  a 

Fig.  148. 
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^llulor  substance :  the  resemblaiice  to  epitheti&l  carcinoma  may  be 
y  deceptive.  Virchow  has  described  and  figured  this  form  of 
ircoina  as  growing  from  soft  warts  of  the  cutis. 
(v)  Piffmented  sarcoma.  Mflanolic  sarcoma.  Melanoma. — 
I  All  these  names  iiidicate  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  formatioo 
of  pigment  in  a  sarcoma.  This  pigment,  which  is  mostly  granular, 
rarelj  diffuse,  may  be  either  brown  or  black  ;  it  lies  almost  always 
in  the  cells ;  very  rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance.  The  tumour 
IB  sometimes  pigmented  throughout,  sometimes  only  in  places, 
sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  very  strongly.  Each  one  of  the  above- 
named  varieties  of  sarcoma  may  occur  pigmented,  but  I  have  seeit 
it  most  frequently  in  the  last  named  and  in  the  spindle-cell  varie- 
ties. Melanotnata  most  commonly  develop  in  the  cutis,  generally 
on  the  foot  or  hand,  though  sometimes  also  on  the  head,  neck,  and 
trnnk. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cellular  elements  in  the  sarcomata  de- 
pends, on  the  one  hand,  on  certain  directions  of  the  fibres  or  fibre 
cells  in  the  tumour- tissne,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  blood-vessels :  in  consequenceof  these  conditions,  as  also  of  the 
development  of  giant  cells  or  other  structures,  a  type  of  tumour 
tissue  may  result  which  is  scarcely   to   be  distinguished  from  the 
I       areolar  structure,  which  was  once  considered  peculiar  to  carci- 
^Baoma.      This   is   not  to   be  wondered   at,   for  we  have   also  in 
^Hgarlilage  a  type  of  cavities  with  enclosed  cells,  and  also  the  network 
^Maf  the  lymph  glands,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  system  of 
^^the  connective  tissues,  but  which  must  be  described  as  alveolar  for- 
mations. 

(c)  ntloua  sareonra  (infiltrated  and  superficial),  pearl  lumours  and 
jisamtiwDta. — The  serous  membranes,  as  is  well  known,  possess  the 
power  of  forming,  as  the  result  of  certain  pathological  processes, 
villus-like  proUfcrations,  the  stroma  of  which  is  formed  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  ultimately  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  cellular 
elements  consist  of  enlarged  and  multiplied  endothelial  cells. 

The  extensive  villi  formed  on  the  synovial  membranes  in  arthritis 
deformans,  the  villous  proliferations  of  the  pericardium  and  endo- 
cardium of  the  valves,  the  granulations  on  the  choroid  plexus,  and 
the  Pacchionian  glands  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  are  all  typea 
of  this  form  of  new  growth.  These  particular  growths,  as  yet, 
have  only  been  found  in  the  brain  membranes  and  in  the  nerve- 
Khcath  prolongations  from  them;  they  are  to  he  regarded  as  the- 
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highest  conglomerate  developmeiital  stages  of  the  above  foniu; 
manj  of  these  growths  preserve  this  viUoiu  appearance,  at  least 
«ztemal]y,  while  others  form  more  compact  masses  bj  growing 
dendritically  into  and  amongst  each  other  (see  Fig.  149). 
Fio.  149. 


From  a  villous  sarcoma  (cancroid,  according  to  Arudt)  of  the  pia  mater,  a. 
CommeDCing  cell-infiltration  in  the  capillarj  walla.  6.  Villous  bud-Uke 
proliferations  groviiig  out  from  the  vessel  walls.  £.  The  same,  bat  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  eodothelial  cella.  d.  Endothelial  cells  of  most  perfect 
development,  and  indistinguishable  from  epithelial  cells.  «.  Conglomera- 
tion of  these  cells  into  spherical  heaps.  Endothelial  pearls.  Multiplied 
400  times. 

The  mode  of  development  of  these  tamours  is  as  follows : — A 
circumscribed  cell  infiltration  commences  in  the  adventitia  of  the 
blood-vessels  (a),  which  leads  to  the  knob-like  villous  outgrowtfaa  ; 
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rihia  soon  becomes  a  hyaline  or  Gbrillated  connective  tissue,  or  else 
it  forma  itself  into  a.  cavity,  which  subsequentiy  enters  into  coiinec- 
tion  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  {i) ;  a  portion  of  the  cells  forms 
itself  into  an  epithelioid  form,  and  surrounds  this  knob-like  out- 
growth (r).  In  amongst  these  cell-masses  are  found  globes  which 
consist  of  llattened  and  compressed  cells  (0) ;  some  of  them  may 
become  dried  up,  others,  according  to  circumstances,  may  calcify. 

Whether  the  pearl  tumours  (Virchow)  of  the  membranes  of  the 

liraiu,  which   are   composed   of  brilliant   pearl-like   nou-vascular 

idoies,  varying  in  size  from  a  barley-corn  to  a  pea,  are  formed 

rom  such  endothelial  globes,  or  whether  they  are  true  epithelial 

mation,  I  must  leave  undecided,  as  I  have  no  personal  experience 

'.  them,  and  as  I  have  not  lately  learnt  anything  new  concerning 


Psnmmotns,  after  Virchaw.     Mngnified  about  aoo  tiniea. 

According  to  the  earlier  experiences  of  Virchow,  these  pearls 

"form  in  intracranial  tumours  out  of  connective-tissue  cells  ;  thus, 

therefore,  these  tumours  belong  in  the  series  of  the  sarcomata, 

The  pearls  from  the  thymus  gland  are  the  physiological  type  of 
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this  variety,  which,  on  account  of  their  want  of  vessels,  come  into 
relation  also  with  tubercle. 

Ptammoma. — A  neir  form  of  tumonr,  first  described  and  tfatu 
named  by  Yirchow,  belongs  to  this  gronp.  As  jet  it  has  only  been 
found  in  the  brain  and  orbit ;  it  consiats  partly  of  villous  and  partly 
of  the  plexiform  sarcoma,  which  will  shortly  be  described. 

This  growth  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  calcified  globes^ 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  the  concretions  that  are  normally 
found  in  the  pineal  glands,  and  knowa  to  you  anatomically  as  brain- 
sand  (wiraiifioi,  sand).  Like  the  thymus  pearls,  these  growths  aie 
mostly  attached  to  vessels,  and  are  probably  in  great  part  calcified 
endothelial  pearls.  Viichow  believes  that  direct  calcification  of  the- 
connective  tissue  may  lead  to  similar  formations. 

(h)  Plexiform  tarcomata  {cancroid — adenoid). — These  varieties 
of  sarcomata  are  also  chiefly  found  in  the  orbit  and  brain,  some- 
times in  the  parotid.  They  can  only  be  distinguished  from  some 
of  the  forms  of  carcinoma  (which  we  shall  presently  describe)  by  a 
most  careful  examination.  Extensive  plexiform  cylinders,  knobs, 
and  spheres  made  up  of  small  cells  spread  out  into  tbe  sorronnding 
connective  tissue,  separate  the  bundles  from  each  other  and  fill  out 
all  the  spaces  between  them.  It  is  not  always  e^y  to  distingabh 
whether  the  first  proliferating  cells  are  wandering  connective-tissue 


Fio  151 


From  a  bram  tumour  srier  ArnolJ       £   trom  a  bra  n  tumour  artei  Riod 
flbucli     Magnified  3—400  t  mcs 
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pcells  or  cella  from  the  vessel  walls,  or  endothelial  or  perithelia! ;  it 
is  possible  that  each  of  t!ie  above-mentioned  elements  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  these  remarkable  tissue  proliferattona. 

ITie  earliest  cells  are  usually  small,  round,  or  irregularly  poly- 
gonal. Gradually  the  fallowing  complex  metamorphosis  takes  place 
in  these  cell  cylinders : — Vessels  grow  into  them,  the  central  part  of 
the  cells  around  the  vessels  becomes  a  liyaline  or  librillated  connec- 
tive tissue,  the  external  cells  form  a  covering  around  the  vessels 
and  their  newly  formed  connective  filaments.  Thus  these  for- 
mations assume,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  villous  form,  which  grows 
into  the  tissue  (interstitial  papillary  growth,  interstitial  papillary 
myxoma,  Rindfleii'ch) .  While  this  takes  place  the  surrounding 
external  cells  may  acquire  such  a  close  resemblance  to  epithelial 
cells,  both  as  regards  shape  and  position,  that  to  mistake  them  for 
sections  through  glands,  especially  under  a  low  magnifying  power, 
is  very  excusable  (Fig.  151, 6). 

A  very  remarkable  appearance  is  presented,  if  in  single  cylinders, 
the  central  cellular  elements,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  their 

^^  protoplasm,  become  fully  converted  into  a  hyaline  connective  tissue 

^(I'ig.  i5a,a,.,.). 


Commenciiig  hyaline  mctamorpbosis  in  tiio  papillw  of  a  plexironn  sarcoma. 

tConimencecnciit  uE  tbe  formation  o(  cylinders,  aFtet  Sattler.    Magnified 
500  tiniea. 
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Then  there  result  dendritic  cactus-like  growths,  continuous  one 
irith  another,  surrounded  with  cells,  but  quite  separate  from  them ; 
sets  may  grow  into  them,  if  the  new  growth  does  not  originally 
noceed  from  vessels  or  grow  around  them. 


ir.  V,  '^.  :<\r.r7-.'w.-za  v.o 
f.Av.f.-.  '.Mm,  ;*.  wr/.i -..-.?.  ■/  :c^.;  i.:ni,  "■■^'-S.f— ma,^  "^m  :eica 
'*  ^{,fv  jir-.-B'c-i,  •f,-»t^*/,  «iEaiii«  TOT  icaCTC*.  I  cci^i&nd 
'  ■?«  ',^;,.-.i'>t«, '/-r.a,*!'.!^/.  u  ',£^7  lift,  tttiitt  dcnti- tr  itt  not 
f^f'  '/  'A'.,»,  V,  '^.  i^.*ry,-..i(ft  7r-,»lL» ;  lita  thf  mole  of  drv^Iop- 
fi.^t,}. ','.  f  .VM  .'>:'*  ^'.v'r.i,  rx/.i:  '.'<  Ejtelf  lod  tooie  other  woiken 
x.v.  I,*''.  ',f,f/',itMiAJ:^1f'r  nt'.^iicy  I b«L, remained  Cor  i  whik  mr 
rjr,f,r,*,r>:,  «r,'l  I  i/,t,^^  f.miiLni  nttfXTtiin  u  to  their  ngnifiatioB 
ttri'l  tM.r  ifni*4.it.fihut:t:tioctp.  It  «u '.tniir  thnn^tberescuchesof 
f-AM;r  r  ih»t  WI-.  y/A  u/tnt  tmI  li^ht  in  this  mitUr.  The  abon-giren 
't't'.rij/fi'fn  I  Ulmn  K  U  the  right  oik,  the  more  k  becuiae  it  gina 
lr.<  1:'7  >''  ihf.  ifiV^rfiTHttti'in  of  the  many  ruieties  of  these  growth). 

Pf  w.  fi'iw  wjmft  to  the  naic'I-ej/e  appearancet  of  the  Bucomata 
wi  rriif*f  firnl  of  nil  noticr  that  thr;<tc  tumours,  in  a  tai^  majoritjof 
iMWK,  linvi-  n  vnrjr  aharply  (iefirii^d  rounded  outline,  and  that  thej 
iir<*  v.'w^UiWj  ArXim\v\y  ciicijii'ulci].  lliis  is  an  important  differen- 
linllf  <IiiiK>i'">tit;  Hyiiijitoin  as  ojiponed  to  the  infiltration  of  caranoma. 
hnrrioiiia  «til/  rnn-ly  nlToclB  the  f>arface  (cither  &ee  or  closed  mcnn 
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.Doussacs)  in  a  papillary  or  polypoid  fDrin,  and  yet  there  are  gland- 
polypi  both  of  the  nose  and  uterus,  as  well  as  soft  warts  of  the 
and  macous  membranes,  which,  according  to  their  bistological 

■ncture,  can  only  be  classed  in  the  aarcoma  series.  Finally,  we 
may  occasionally  see  infiltrating  sarcomata;  the  villous  and  plexi- 
form  aarcomnta  not  seldom  appear  as  infiltration  of  the  tissue.  The 
consistenct^  and  coloor  of  the  sarcomata  are  so  manifold  and  various 
that  one  cannot  possibly  generalise,  for  the  greatest  differences  exist. 
There  are  very  firm,  even  cartdagiaons  sarcomata,  and  others  of  a 
soft  gelatinous,  almost  liquid  consistence.  The  colour  on  section 
may  be  light  rose,  white,  yellowish  brown,  grey,  black,  or  dark  red; 
indeed,  &1J  these  colours  in  various  shades  may  occur  in  dilTerent 
sections  of  the  same  tumour.  This  depends,  except  in  the  case  of 
pigment,  especially  on  the  vascular  supply  of  the  tissue,  and  some- 
what also  on  the  amount,  if  any,  of  extravasated  blood  in  various 
stages  and  of  various  dates.  The  amount  of  vascularity  is  extremely 
variable;  sometimes  there  is  only  a  very  sparse  supply,  while  in 
other  cases  the  tumour  is  like  a  sponge  and  full  of  dilated  veins 
(cavernous  telangiectatic  sarcoma).  We  must  mention  one  more 
peculiarity  of  sarcomata,  namely,  that  they  are  sometimes  so  white, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  soft,  as  to  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
brain  substance.  These  medullary  {encephaloid)  sarcomata  poBsess 
the  malignant  qualities  of  sarcomata  in  the  very  liighest  degree,  and 
are  on  that  account  much  dreaded ;  they  may  still  liave  any  of  the 
histological  strnclurea  previously  referred  to.  Tumours  which  are 
ly  torn  into  bundles  in  certain  directions,  in  addition  to  the 

ime  of  sarcoma  fasciculatum,  have  been  called  "  bundle  sarcoma  " 
'formerly  carcinoma  fasciculatum.)  The  anatomical  metamorphoses 
which  may  take  place  in  sarcomata  are  manifold ;  the  various  kinds 
of  softening  are  the  most  usual;  mucoid  softening  with  the  forma- 
tion of  mucus  cyats,  fatty  and  caseous  degenerations,  are  frequent. 
In  the  sarcomata  occurring  in  connection  with  bone,  ossification  is 
common,  and  it  may  go  on  until  the  sarcoma  has  become  more  or 
less  completely  converted  into  an  osteoma.  Cicatricial  atrophy 
scarcely  ever  occurs  in  sarcomata,  aud  tins  is  another  important 
distinction  from  carcinoma.  Ulcerative  processes,  occurring  from 
within  outwards  like  a  crater,  are  rare.  Sarcomata  of  the  skin  ul- 
cerate early,  without,  however,  leading  to  extensive  destruction.  The 
ulcerating  surface  of  a  hard  sarcoma  sometimes  presents  well-formtd 
granulations. 
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The  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  on  the  living  subject  may  be  arrived 
at  by  attention  to  the  following  points.  Sarcomata  occur  very 
often  after  some  previous  local  irritation^  especially  after  injuries. 
Scars  also  not  infrequently  become  the  seat  of  sarcoma.  From 
irritated  moles  bland  sarcomata  may  arise.  Skin,  musdea,  nerves, 
•bones,  periosteum^  more  rarely  glands — among  these  the  breast  and 
the  parotid  relatively  often — are  the  seats  of  these  tumours. 
Sarcomata  occur  least  often  in  children,  seldom  in  the  second 
decade,  most  frequently  in  middle  life,  and  very  rarely  in  old 
people.  According  to  my  own  observations,  men  and  women  are 
equally  liable  to  its  occurrence.  If  these  tumours  are  not  placed 
in  immediate  relation  to  nerve  trunks,  they  are  uiually  quite  pain- 
less until  they  ulcerate.  When  sarcomata  occur  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  or  in  the  breast,  they  mostly  present  themselves  as 
movable,  encapsuled  growths.  Their  growth  is  sometimes  rapid, 
sometimes  slow :  their  consistence  so  different,  that  this  point  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Course  and  prognosis. — A  sarcoma  may  occur  singly,  remain 
isingle,  and  after  extirpation  never  return.  A  sarcoma  may  recur 
either  singly  or  multiple  after  repeated  extirpations,  in  the  course 
of  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  and  metastatic  growths  may  occur 
either  in  the  liver  or  in  the  lungs;  this  disease  may  some- 
times prove  fatal  in  three  months.  Thence  you  see  that  the 
greatest  benignity  and  the  greatest  malignity  in  the  natural  course 
of  these  growths  may  be  united  in  this  one  group  of  tumours. 
I  can  assure  you  that  two  cases  of  sarcoma  possessing  the 
most  uniform  histological  structure — generally,  it  is  true,  of  dif- 
ferent consistence — may  run  a  totally  different  course.  From  this 
circumstance  the  strongest  reproaches  have  been  cast  on  patho- 
logical histology;  it  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
histological  structure  of  a  tumour  docs  not  always  convey  a  proper 
idea  of  its  clinical  history,  and  therefore  to  reproach  the  anatomical 
structure  of  tumours  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  blame  us  because,  under 
the  microscope,  we  cannot  distinguish  sections  of  a  salivary  gland, 
lachrymal  gland,  or  mucous  gland,  from  each  other,  although  they 
have  each  a  totally  different  signification  in  the  organism.  The 
expectation  of  everywhere  finding  a  specific  anatomical  formation 
for  each  specific  function  must  first  be  eradicated.  And  yet  the 
data  for  a  prognostic  criticism  of  any  given  sarcoma  are  not 
wanting.    We  shall  shortly  speak  of  the   localisation  of  theK 
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_Simottra  as  a  most  important  factor  in  prognosis ;  next  to  this, 
their  consistence  is  of  great  moment ;  all  firm  sarcomata  mav  be 
more  favorably  prognosed  than  soft  ones :  alveolar  sarcomata  have 
alvays  a  serious  prognosis;  while  the  soft  granulation  and 
spindle-cell  sarcomata,  which  mostly  occar  in  the  form  of  medullary 
tumours,  have  the  most  unfavorable  prognosis.  The  pigmented 
sarcomata  arealso  very  dangerous,  although  the  firm  arc  less  so  than 
the  soft  ones.  Another  important  point  for  the  prognosis  is  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  the  primary  tumour  ;  this  is  mostly  in  direct 
ratio  with  its  consistence.  Thus,  if  a  sarcoma  have  required  four 
"to  five  years  in  order  to  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  the  prognosis 
is  not  bad :  whereas,  if  it  have  attained  the  size  of  a  fist  in  from 
four  to  five  weeks,  then  the  prognosis  is  exceedingly  bad.  It  may 
liappen  that  a  sarcoma  develops  so  quickly  as  to  be  taken  for  a  cold 
abscess :  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  a  sarcoma  of  the  abdominal 
walls  grew  so  rapidly  that  at  first  the  diagnosis  was  carbuncle, 
^e  patient  (a  woman)  was  quite  beset  with  sarcomata,  and  died, 
within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  growth,  of 
metastases  in  the  lungs.  It  does,  however,  sometimes  happen  that  a 
slow-growing  sarcoma  may  develop  secondarily  a  rapidlygrowing  one, 
but  the  contrary  has  not  been  observed.  Sarcomata  commonly  de- 
velop in  strong,  well-nourished,  and  often  remarkably  healthy  and  fat 
subjects :  I  once  saw  a  fine  healthy,  well-developed  young  woman, 
aged  1 8,  the  subject  of  medullary  sarcoma  of  the  breast ;  she  died 
of  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  a  few  months  after  the  operation 
for  removal  of  the  breast.  In  strong  bealthy  men,  and  sometimes 
without  any  appreciable  cause  whatever,  there  come  slightly  pig- 
mented, very  vascular  sarcomata  of  the  skin, often  commencing  in  the 
form  of  sanguineous  blebs,  and  which  in  the  course  of  from  six 
months  to  two  years  spread  over  the  entire  body ;  then  appear 
secondarily  in  internal  organs,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  lead 
to  a  fatal  result.  The  kind  and  mode  of  development  of  these 
consecutive  sarcomata  ia  very  characteristic.  The  first  tumour 
is,  for  instance,  completely  extirpated;  some  time  elapses,  and 
then  either  on,  in,  or  near  the  old  scar  a  new  tumour  appears ; 
this  also  is  completely  removed,  and  again,  at  the  seat  of  opera- 
tion, or  a  little  distance  from  it,  another  new  tumour  shows  itself, 
and  then  others  and  ottiers.  The  patient  now  begins  to  lose 
flesh,  and  further  operations  are  no  longer  feasible.  Marasmus  sets 
IB,  and  secondary  growths,  with  corresponding  symptoms,  probably 

L       vol..  II.  D  o 
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show  themselves  in  the  liver  or  lungs^  with  exitos  either  as  the 
result  of  suppuration  from  the  primary  tumours,  or  in  consequence 
of  disease  of  the  internal  organs.  In  rare  cases,  for  instance  in  sar- 
coma of  the  skin  over  the  thorax,  or  abdominal  walls,  or  hinder  part  of 
the  scalp,  the  course  of  the  disease  may  go  on  through  several  decades. 
The  course  of  this  disease  differs  from  that  of  carcinoma  in  this  way, 
that  while  in  the  latter  the  recurrence  is  in  direct  continuity  with  the 
original  growth,  in  sarcoma,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  contiguous 
than  continuous,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  original  tumour  was 
capable  of  complete  extirpation.  And  this  is  very  easy  of  explanation,^ 
because  the  limits  of  an  infiltrated  carcinoma  are  more  difficult  to 
define  than  are  those  of  an  encapsuled  sarcoma ;  the  latter,  there- 
fore, ceteris  paribus,  are  the  more  easy  to  remove.  If  portions  of 
the  original  tumour  are  left  behind,  then  the  recurrence  of  a 
sarcoma  is  naturally  one  of  direct  continuity.  After  the  complete 
removal  of  a  sarcoma  many  years  may  elapse  between  extirpa- 
tion and  the  re-occurrence  of  local  manifestations,  and  further,  a 
sarcoma  may  for  many  years,  and  even  all  through  life,  be  confined 
to  one  spot.  I  am  acquainted  with  one  case  of  a  fibro-sarcoma  of 
the  hinder  part  of  the  scalp,  in  which  from  the  appearance  of  the 
original  growth  until  death  through  recurrent  growths,  there  was 
an  interval  of  twenty-three  years ;  during  this  period  the  patient 
underwent  five  operations,  and  each  time  secured  a  longer  interval 
of  immunity.  I. extirpated  a  medullary  sarcoma  for  an  old  woman 
(an  alveolar,  cancer-like  form,  see  Fig.  147,  p.  408)  from  the 
deltoid  muscle ;  the  wound  was  scarcely  healed  before  a  new  growth 
appeared,  like  the  first ;  the  woman  then  remained  healthy  for  four 
years,  then  further  growths  in  the  deltoid, for  which  another  operation, 
probably  incomplete,  was  undertaken ;  a  further  growth  in  the  scar 
before  it  quite  healed,  and  then  exarticulation  of  the  arm  was  per- 
formed. Recurrence  took  place  on  the  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi 
muscles,  and  death  from  secondary  deposits  and  pleurisy.  Three  years 
ago  I  extirpated  a  large-celled  melanotic  sarcoma  of  the  scalp  in  an  old 
man,  on  whom  Schuh  had  previously  operated  for  a  similar  tumour 
six  years  before ;  as  yet  there  has  not  been  any  recurrence.  If  ampu- 
tation through  the  thigh  be  undertaken  on  account  of  sarcoma  of 
the  tibia,  after  some  years  there  may  be  recurrence  in  the  scar 
and  consecutive  deposits  in  the  lungs.  In  such  cases  this  local 
tendency  to  recurrence  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  presence 
of  infective  germs  or  seedlings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  tumour. 
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if  recuRence  takes  place  early :  but  if  years  elapse  between  the 
ditferent  outbreaks  of  this  disease,  such  an  explanation  no  longer 
Buffices,  unless  ve  agree  to  believe  that  these  tumour-cells  may  remain 
quiescenl  in  the  tissues  for  years  together,  and  then  suddenly  com- 
mence to  sprout  like  a  seed  corn ;  who  knows  P     I  have  one  case  of 

rcinoma,  which  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  this  view. 

The  mode  of  infection  in  sarcomata  is  very  peculiar ;  I  believe 
that  I  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  sarcomata 
have  the  pecuUar  property  of  not  affecting  the  lymph  glands,  or 
only  very  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  infection  does  not, 
as  in  cancer,  take  place  through  the  lymphatic  channels,  but  rather, 
if  not  entirely,  through  the  veins.  This  is  of  great  moment,  and 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  views  held  by  some  authorities,  that  the 
vessels  themselves  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  sarcomata.  The 
eecondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  are  clearly  demonstrable  as  embolic 
in  their  origin ;  it  would  appear  that  the  walls  of  the  vessels  readily 
grow  into  the  tumour  mass,  and  that  their  lumina  become  closed 
with  friable  drhr'tg,  which  theu  quickly  gets  into  the  circulation. 
The  number  of  secondary  sarcomata  is  sometimes  (|uite  colossal,  the 
whole  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  being  sometimes  literally  bestrewn 
with  them.  The  mehinotic  form  appears,  in  this  respect,  to  closely 
rival  tlie  medullary.  Sometimes  after  slightly  pigmented  tumours 
very  black  ones,  sometimes  also  very  white  ones,  may  occur  as 
'coiidary  growths.  Lung  sarcomata  are  mostly  of  the  granulation- 
urcoma  variety.      I  have  seen  in   the  Hver  secondary  and  very 


,  ivutriil  o9tiKi-«arcoma  of  the  nina.    From  th»  UaHom  of  tbe  Iterlia 
Xliniknm. 

beautiful   spindle-ccll   pigmented  sarcomata.     Thus   ihr  forms  of 
irimory  and  secondary  growths  frequently  and  freely  interchange. 
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e.  Tbpoffrapfy  of  tarcomala. — As  the  hitherto  somenrhst  genenl 

rema^  offer  too  few  data  for  practice,  it  seenu  desicable  diat  I 

Fig.  155- 


Section  thTongh  the  ume  specimra  (Fig.  154). 
shonld  enter  a  little  more  at  length  into  the  nature  of  certain  forma 
of  sarcoma  in  special  o^ans  and  special  parts  of  the  bodj. 

Sarcomata  frequently  occur  in  the  intraior  of  the  long  bones 
(myeloid  tumours,  or  central  osteo-sarcomata),  and  these,  for  the 
mtnt  part,  are  giant-cell  sarcomata.  They  develop  with  remarkable 
frequency  in  the  lower  jaw  (I<'igs.  156  and  1 57),  next  frequently  in 
the  tibia,  radius,  ulna  (see  Figs.  154  and  155).  Mucoa  cysts  are 
frequently  found  in  these  tumours,  as  also  formations  of  bone,  either 
of  a  rounded  or  branched  form.  They  present  themselres  as  cir- 
cumscribed nodules,  springing  from  the  medullary  cavity,  gradually 
invading  the  surface  by  destroying  the  intcrlying  bone ;  they  are 
covered  by  the  periosteum  however,  which  constantly  goes  on  with 
the  formation  of  new  bone,  hence  these  tnmoora  generally  possesi 
an  external  shell  of  bone,  although  they  may  even  grow  to  a  very 
considerable  size.  The  diseased  bone  then  appears  to  be  expanded 
into  a  bag,  but  its  continuity,  on  account  of  the  tumour,  is  not 
necessarily  destroyed.  If  these  sarcomata  occur  in  the  lower  extremity, 
a  very  rich  vascular  supply  is  formed ;  a  number  of  small  traumatic 
aneuiisms  form,  and  a  real  anenrismatic  friction  sound  ma;  be 
heard  within  the  tumour,  so  that  often  they  have  been  miatalten  for 
a  true  aoenriam  in  the  bone,  and  described  as  such.  The  cystic  sarco- 
mata and  the  compound  cyatomata,  which  are  occasionally  observed  in 
the  long  bones,  and  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  mostly  developed 
from  giant-cell  sarcoma  (Fig.  158);  groups  of  which  {giant  cells) 
have  undei^one  mucoid  degeneration.  Central  osteo-sarcomata  are 
generally  solitary  tumours,  very  rarely  lead  to  general  infection. 
In  the  lower  or  upper  jaw  they  occur  about  the  period  of  the 
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9ond  dentition,  very  rarelj  at  the  first  dentition;  in  the  Iodk 

(ones  I  have  odIj  seen  them  in  or  about  middle  life.  Most  of  ths 

Fi«.  156.  Fm.  .57. 


tnmours  which  are  called  epulis  (the  word  siguifies  "  sitting  on  the 
gum  "  iirl,  ou,  and  oSXif,  gum),  belong  to  this  giant-cell  variety  of 


^Bcner 


Ckimpound  cfitoini  of  the  tliigb,  after  P^an. 

Barcoma.     The  attachment  to  the  gum  is  mostly  apparent;  thej- 

ineraltj  come  from  the  alveolus,  and  are  surrounded  bj  the  grui»- 
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btiom  of  carioQS  te«th  roots.  Epithelial  cncer  I 
aidered  as  qialis.  It  would  be  better  either  not  to  i 
eipresaioDs  at  &U,  or  to  attach  qualifying  adjectires  to  them,  a 
instauce,  sarcomatons,  fibromatoas,  carciuomatous  epoUsf  be, 
peripheral  osteoBarcomata  or  periosteal  sarcomata  (osteoid  ( 
dromata,  Virchow)  are  rather  malignant;  tbey  eitbcr  camat  ut 
granulation  tissue  with  young  osteoblasts,  as  in  oateopbyta,  and 
ossify  more  or  less  completely,  or  of  very  lai^e  apindlc-ceU  mjzo* 
sarcoma  with  a  partial  ossification.  The  rapidity  of  their  catme  is 
very  various.     Secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  have  been  obsemed. 

8piiidle-ccU  sarcoma  are  found  especially  often  in  mnsdes,  laaam, 
and  in  the  skin,  which  are  very  infectious  locally,  and  freqoently 
recur  after  exltrpation.  Myxosarcomata  are  found  in  the  skin  umI 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  are  with  the  naked  eye  'liHifflih 
to  distinguish  from  ocdematous  soft  fibromata.  Besides  these,  sueo* 
mata  are  rather  frequently  found  multiple  in  connection  with  nema. 
The  more  quickly  the  tumours  have  grown,  and  the  more  medoUarf 
they  appear,  the  more  dangerous  are  they.  I  find  that  any  period  of 
life,  except  perhaps  childhood,  is  equally  disposed  to  these  tomoon. 

If  a  sarcoma  develops  in  a  gland  it  almost  always  contuus 
gland  elements,  which  may  be  much  altered  in  their  character,  and  of 
which  some  may  perhaps  be  new  growth  ;  the  gland  tissue  seldom  be- 
comes altogether  convert«d  into  sarcoma.  Thus  tt  happens  that  pun 
adenomata  (which  by  the  way  are  very  rare)  are  sometimes  very  dtffi- 
cult  to  distinguish  from  sarcomata  which  have  developed  in  glandi. 
Fig.  .59. 


Periosteal  sarcoma  of  llic  tibin  from  a  Iioj.     From  tlic 
Ibe  Jlcrliu  Kliuikuni. 
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All  glands  are  not  equally  disposed  to  sarcoma  formation ;  we  will 
brietly^reiiapitulate  tlie  places  at  which  it  is  most  fret|uently  found. 
The  female  breast  is  especially  prone  to  these  tumours.  Sarco- 
mata of  the  breast  are  roundish,  lobulated,  and  irregular  tumours 
«[  an  elastic  consistence ;  the  disease  may  attack  either  a  larger  or 
Fic.  160, 


Section  through  the  same  spccimcD. 
a  small  portion  of  the  gland  lobules ;  as  a  rule,  ouly  one  breast  is 
attacked,  and  generally  at  one  point  only.  In  some  coses,  however, 
several  small  nodules  may  occur  together  in  the  same  breast.  These 
tumours  grow  very  slowly  indeed ;  they  cause  no  pain,  and,  like 
other  sarcomata,  are  sharply  defined  from  the  healthy  surrounding 
tissue,  and  thus  they  are  tjuite  movable  within  the  parenchyma  of 
the  gland.  If  they  grow  very  large  (and  in  the  course  of  years 
tbey  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head)  they  almost  always 
become  cystic,  andsofter,  and  cause  pain.  They  may  ulcerate  also. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  these  tumours  have  always  escited 
a  good  deal  of  interest.  As  gland  elements — both  acini  and  ex- 
cretory ducts — were  found  in  these  tumours,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  were  newly  formed  in  the  tumour,  and  hence  the 
.  growths  were  considered  as  partial  hypertrophies  of  the  breast.  I 
I  -consider  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  for  I  am  convinced,  as  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  these  tumours,  that  it 
really  is  a  primary  and  essential  formation  of  sarcoma  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  individual  acini,  in  which  the  latter  are 
preserved,  though  they  may  undergo  various  changes.  In  conae< 
■quence  of  distension  of  the  glandular  excretory  ducts,  cysts  are  very 
apt  to  bfi  formed  in  these  tumours ;  at  first  they  resemble  clefts,  and 
thenossnmea  more  rounded  form,  and  are  tilled  with  a  sero-mucoid 
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fluid.  As  regards  the  tissue  of  the  new  growth,  it  is  general^ 
formed  out  of  small  round  or  spindle^  rarely  branched,  ceUs,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  a  fibrillated,  or  sometimes  gelatinoua  inter- 
cellular substance.  The  fibroid  quality  sometimes  predominaUw  to- 
such  a  degree  that  the  whole  tumour,  both  as  regards  conaistaioe 
and  general  appearance,  closely  resembles  a  fibroma.  Occasionally 
the  development  of  cartilage  or  of  bone  is  observed;  this  is, 
however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  exercises  Uttle  or  no  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease.  If  the  growth  of  these  tumours  in  all  their 
parts  were  uniform,  the  excretory  ducts  and  the  acini  would  increase 
or  become  pressed  upon  in  like  proportion.  Only  imagine  a  portion 
of  the  gland,  say  one  lobule,  spread  out  superficially,  and  the  deeper 
structure,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached,  increasing,  then  the 
epithelial  surface  must  also  increase  along  with  it ;  and  as  the  gland- 
ducts  may  be  regarded  as  prolongations  of  surface  with  an  epithelial 
covering,  this  description  corresponds  completely.  Such  an  uniform 
growth  in  all  parts  of  the  tumour  does  not  take  place  or  only  veqr 
rarely.  The  consequence,  therefore,  is  that  the  excretory  duett 
alone  become  either  lengthened  or  dilated ;  and  thus  the  deft-like 
cysts,  quite  obvious  to  the  naked  eye,  result ;  while  in  conseqaenee- 
of  dilatation  of  the  glandular  acini,  roundish  cysts  are  developed. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  these  sacculated  gland-surfaces^, 
the  epithelium  increases  and  goes  on  to  a  high  state  of  development, 
that  is,  the  small  roundish  epithelial  cells  of  the  acini  become 
greatly  increased  in  number,  and  changed  into  layers  of  cylindrical 
cells.  The  gland  substance,  thus  modified,  pours  out  a  muco- 
serous  secretion,  which  to  a  very  small  extent  is  got  rid  of  through 
the  nipple  ducts,  the  greater  portion  remaining  behind  in  the  tumour, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  dilated  spaces  just  referred  to  (retention  or 
secretion  cysts).  Then  a  further  growth  of  the  tumour  mass  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  lobulated  leaflike  proliferations  (cysto-sarcoma 
phyllodes,  from  ^vXAov,  a  leaf)  into  the  interior  of  these  cysts,  so 
that  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  on  section  is  rather  complicated. 

The  relationship  between  the  formation  of  cysts  and  the  sarcoma. 
tissue  varies  in  this,  as  in  all  cysto-sarcomata  very  greatly,  and  it 
does  not  materially  influence  either  its  nature  or  course. 

Whether  plexiform  sarcomata  occur  in  the  breast  I  am  unable 
to  say  definitely,  as  I  have  had  no  cases  since  I  began  more  parti- 
cularly to  study  this  subject. 

Sarcoma  of  the  breast  and  cysto-sarcoma  are  not  very  uncommon^ 
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although  iu  comparisoQ  witU  cancer  of  the  breast  [whicli  we  shall 
have  preseatly  to  consider)  they  are  very  much  less  frequent.  The 
disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  women;  it  occurs  also 
shortly  before  puberty,  and  rarely  after  the  fortieth  year.  The 
growth  of  these  tumours  is  very  slow,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not 
Tery  large,  they  are  painless ;  later,  however,  there  is  shooting, 
pain,  and  as  the  tumours  may  grow  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
and  may  ulcerate,  the  troubles  which  they  may  give  rise  to  are- 
very  considerable.  Some  of  these  sarcomata  possess  the  peculiarity 
that  tbey  enlarge  slightly  and  become  rather  painful  shortly  before 
and  during  menstruation.  The  general  health  condition  offers 
nothing  very  peculiar  in  this  disease;  it  is  only  when  the 
tumours  are  large  and  commence  to  ulcerate  that  the  patients- 
fio.  i6i. 


)  ndeno  surcoma  of  tbe  remsic  brea»t     a    dilstat  on  of   eictetorji 

iJucU    i    oftLeacD      Mull  pled  60     r  A  d  lited  breast  ac  nus  witb- 

cjlindncal  epithet  nm  gruiuUtoii  Ike  interac  noag  t  s»ue     Multpleif 
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vut^,  become  anemic,  and  look  ill.     The  course  of  the  disease 
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may  vary ;  there  is  a  by  uo  means  small  proportion  of 
cases,  in  which  small  sarcomatous  nodules  in  the  breast^  possibly 
originated  immediately  after  the  first  confinement,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  spontaneously  disappeared  or  that  have  remained  harmless 
throughout  the  whole  of  life ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  tumours  grow  gradually  until  they  are  operated  on ;  if 
this  is  not  done  until  late,  and  until  the  tumour  has  attained  a 
large  size,  and  the  women  are  old,  then  these  growths  become 
infectious.  In  young  girls  and  young  women  a  slow-growing 
sarcoma  of  the  breast  does  not  usually  recur  after  operation.  But 
if  the  sarcoma  has  not  appeared  until  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  year  of  life,  there  is  reason  to  fear  general  infection,  and 
besides  this,  a  transformation  into  cancer  in  consequence  of  epithelial 
proliferation  becomes  possible.  I  consider  it  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  extirpate  the  mammary  glandular  sarcomata  early,  as  one  cannot 
possibly  know  how  these  tumours,  in  their  further  course,  may 
conduct  themselves. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  exceedingly  difficult;  small  nodulated 
and  lobulated  indurations  may  occur  in  the  milk-glands  from  a  chronic 
infiammatory  process,  and  especially  during  and  after  lactation,  and 
there  go  away  spontaneously  or  after  the  application  of  iodine 
paint.  Whether,  in  any  given  case,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  chronic 
inflammation  which  is  capable  of  subsiding,  or  with  a  real  tumour 
formation,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  course  which  the  disease  has 
taken,  and  by  remembering  that  chronic  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  breast  are  exceedingly  uncommon.  The  most  careful  histo- 
logical examination  of  the  diseased  structure  afi'ords  next  to  no 
help ;  for  young  sarcoma  tissue  is  indistinguishable  from  inflam- 
matory new  growth.  Here  is  another  instance  where  the  bound- 
aries between  chronic  inflammatory  new  growth  and  tumour  cannot 
be  accurately  determined.  Sarcoma  often  develops  in  the  salivary 
glands;  the  tumours  which  form  in  this  part  are  usually  of  a 
firm  elastic  consistence ;  they  are  movable  in  the  gland,  and  have 
an  exceedingly  slow  growth ;  they  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
parotid  than  in  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  are  very  rare  in  the 
sublingual  gland.  Their  anatomical  characters,  as  observed  with 
the  naked  eye,  are  very  various ;  the  tumour  is  always  surrounded 
by  a  definite  capsule,  which  is  in  very  close  relation  with  the  gland 
structure. 

The  substance  of  the  tumour  may  either  be  almost  diffluent. 
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cartilaginous,  or  fibrouB,  nith  patches  of  ossification  or  calcification ; 
cysts,  with  yellowish,  gelatinous,  or  serous  fluid,  are  also  often 
fonnd  in  their  interior. 

The  histological  examination  of  these  growths  shows  that  their 
softer  portions  are  made  up  of  spindle  or  stellate  cells,  with  an 
intercellular  substance,  which  is  present  in  varying  degrees,  some- 
times Hbrillated,  sometimes  mucoid,  and  sometimes  carttlaginoui  ; 
in  addition  there  are  the  newly-formed  tubular  ducta.  The  cysts 
result  partly  from  mucoid  softening  of  the  sarcomatous  tissue, 
partly  from  dilatation  of  the  newly-formed  tubules.  lu  rare  cases 
the  whole  tumour  ii  composed  almost  entirely  of  cartilage,  though 
there  is  generally  a  small  amount  of  sarcoma  tissue.  What 
one  believes  to  be  gland  tissue  in  these  tumours,  on  closer 
examination  generally  turns  out  to  be  jjlexiform  and  interstitial 
sarcoma  formation  {Fig.  15 1 ),  as  Satller,  who  has  carefully  examined 
many  of  these  tumours  for  me,  has  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  tumours  may  develop  at  any  time  from  puberty  to  about 
the  fortieth  year  of  life ;  they  are  quite  painless,  and  grow  very 
slowly,  especially  when  they  occur  in  middle  life.  Although  they 
never  retrogress,  nevertheless  small  tumours  of  this  kind,  after 
growing  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  may  in  late  life  cease  to 
grow.  If  they  are  extirpated  in  young  people,  as  a  rule  they  do 
not  recur.  But  if  removed  in  later  years  they  frequently  do  recur, 
and  with  such  rapidity  too  that  they  gradually  grow  into  the 
deeper  structures  of  the  neck,  and  thus  get  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  knife;  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  also  become 
afi'ected,  and  then  the  whole  course  of  tbc  disease  comes  more  and 
more  to  resemble  that  of  carcinosis.  From  the  above-described 
course  of  these  tumours  must  be  inferred  that,  as  a  rule,  they  ought 
to  be  early  extirpated. 

9.  Lymphoma. 

These  new  growths  are  extremely  difficult  to  define,  both 
pathologically  and  clinically.  We  may  consider  them  as  origin- 
ating either  in  consequence  of  some  inflammatory  and  secondary 
swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  as  an  idiopathic  hyperplasia. 
In  diseases  from  the  most  varied  causes  the  lymph  glands  almost 
always  have  an  identical  appearauce;  they  are  enlarged,  more  juicy, 
and  harder  than  normal. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  lymphoma  shows  the  following 


characters  if  the  glands  ire  prerioDsly  hardened  in  some  soHsUefliiid: 
All  the  cellahur  elements  of  the  gland  are  increased  and  enlarged, 
the  lymph-cells  in  the  al?eoIi,  the  connective  tisnie,  the  capaoles  of 
the  alveoli,  and  the  lymph-sinoses;  thus  the  entire  Btroctore  of 
the  gland  becomes  changed,  for  the  whole  organ  becomei  a  mass  of 
lymph-cells,  although  generally  a  fine  stroma  remaina  behind;. 
tb&  blood-vessels  too  become  thickened,  often  very  much  so  (Fig. 
162  a).  The  cellular  infiltration  may  become  m  great  that  a 
difierentiation  between  lymphoma  and  glio-aarcoma  (Fig.  141)  is  in 
places  very  difiScnlt.  Here  and  there  large  giant-cdls  ma;  be 
developed. 


From  the  aurface  of  a  bjpeqiliulic  cervical  Ijmph  glind.     Magnified  330- 
times,    a  a.  SectiouB  tbiough  vessels  with  thickened  wills.     Pencilled 

prepsratioD. 

On  examination,  the  glands  are  found  to  vary  in  size,  bnt 
their  intimate  structure  is  the  same.  Neither  the  macroscopical 
nor  the  microscopical  conditions  allow  one  to  state  exactly 
whether  the  causes  which  have  predisposed  to  the  hyperplasia  were 
idiopathic  or  deuteropathic ;  bat  this  much  one  is  justified  in 
statingj  that  glands  which  have  enlarged  as  the  result  of  chronic  in- 
flammation more  frequently  contain  abscesses  and  cheesy  contents 
than  those  glands  which,  apparently,  have  enlarged  from  idio- 
pathic causes.  I  make  use  of  the  tenn  "  idiopathic  disease  of  the 
lymph-glands  "  perhaps  from  otci- conscientiousness.  In  many  of 
these  cases  we  are  quite  unable  to  detect  an?  external  peripheral 
irritation,  although  there  may  be  much  to  softest  that  the  glands- 
are  secondarily  afiected ;  it  is  always  possible  that  slight  and  tem- 
porary inflammatory  irritations  have  been  present,  which  aflected 
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'  die  lympbattcs,  but  which  have  subsided  bj  the  time  the  patient 
first  comes  under  observation.  For  such  residuary,  secondary 
hyperplastic  processes  of  the  lymph-glniids  we  have  freel;f  used  the 
general  expreasion  of  "  scrofuloaa  diathesis,"  and  hence  have  called 
these  lymphomata  "scrofulous  glands"  (or  scrofulous  sarcoma, 
B.  von  Langenbeck).  Let  us  consider  them,  pathologically  as 
well  as  clinically,  somewhat  more  carefully. 

For  some  time  the  kidney-like  shape  of  the  glanda  is  on  the 
whole  preserved ;  finally,  however,  this  disappears  as  they  increase  in 
size,  until  at  last  the  adjoining  glands  fuse  into  one  lobulated  tumour 
mass.  Looked  at  with  the  naked  eye,  the  extirpated  glands  are  of 
a  roundish,  oval,  or  kidney  form ;  on  section  they  are  of  a  light 
greyish -yellow  colonr,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  changes  to  a 
yellowish  red.  The  consistence  of  these  tumours  is  firmly  elastic. 
They  are  easily  diagnosed  by  their  position. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  all  equally  disposed  to  this  disease ; 
the  glands  of  the  neck  are  the  most  disposed,  and  this  may  occur 
either  on  one  side  or  both  sides ;  more  rarely  the  axillary  glands 
and  the  inguinal  glands  may  become  affected ;  the  least  disposed 
to  this  disease  are  the  abdominal  and  the  bronchial  glands.  The 
glands  are  scarcely  ever  found  congenitally  diseased ;  hut  disease 
may  appear  at  any  time  from  the  first  to  the  sixtieth  year,  although 
the  most  frequent  age  is  between  eight  and  twenty.  This  hyper- 
plasia comes  on  not  infrequently  in  several  glanda  at  once.  A  single 
gland,  or  several  of  them,  in  the  neck  may  become  diseased.  This 
disposition  to  such  new  growths  runs  out  after  some  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  tumours,  which  have  grown  painlessly  and  so 
remained,  may  cease  to  grow  and  may  remain  stationary  for  the  rest 
of  life.  In  rare  cases  the  hyperplasia  may  commence  sitnultaneously 
in  all  the  glands  of  the  neck  on  one  side  or  on  both,  so  that  the 
neck  is  thickened  and  the  movements  of  the  head  are  very  much 
interfered  with.  If  the  tumours  continue  to  grow  persistently, 
compression  of  the  trachea  may  he  caused,  and  death  result  from 
suffocation.  Even  in  these  severe  cases  a  spontaneous  arrest  in 
their  growth  sometimes  takes  place,  and  then  even  large  masses  of 
the  tumour  can  he  successfully  extirpated.  Many  of  these  glands 
may  aLto  be  destroyed  by  chronic  ulceration  and  caseation. 

The  most  unfavorable  cases  are  the  medullary  tumours  which 
grow  rapidly  and  attain  the  size  even  of  a  man's  head  (not  rarely 
under  the  form  of  fnngating  masses),  and  in  which  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  are  converted  into  a  lymphoid  tissue.  Patients  with 
these  tumours  seldom  survive ;  considerable  amemia  comes  on,  the 
nutrition  gets  low,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  succeeds,  and  death 
results  from  intense  anaemia  and  marasmus.  These  malignant 
lymphomata,  described  by  Liicke  as  lympho-sarcomata,  are  not 
distinguishable  pathologically,  either  in  their  early  or  later  stages^ 
from  the  benign  forms.  Nevertheless  they  may  be  thus  recog- 
nised, in  that  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  early  become  amalga- 
mated with  their  immediate  surroundings.  They  possess,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  an  unconquerable  power  of  recurrence,  and  must  be  classed 
among  the  most  dangerous  tumours.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
number  of  cases  in  which,  at  the  jfosl-martem  examination,  metas- 
tatic lymphomata  were  found  both  in  the  lungs  and  spleen. 

In  some  cases  of  extensive  lyphoma  very  marked  leucscythsemia 
has  been  observed,  and  Yirchow  believes  that  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood  depends  on 
the  excess  of  corpuscles  which  get  into  the  blood  from  these  hyper- 
plastic lymph-glands.  I  do  not  accept  this  view  entirely,  because, 
after  all,  this  leucocythsemia,  even  in  cases  of  extensive  glandular 
swellings,  is  on  the  whole  uncommon,  and  secondly  because  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  lymph-glands,  after  the  complete  de- 
struction of  their  normal  structure,  can  continue  to  perform  their 
physiological  functions.  And  as  already  a  series  of  attempts  has 
been  made  by  Frey,  O.  Weber,  and  myself  to  inject  the  lymph- 
vessels  of  such  lymph-glands,  and  as  these  attempts  have  completely 
or  partially  failed  (although  such  negative  injection-results  must  be 
carefully  judged,  especially  in  lymphatic  glands),  the  view  that  these 
hypertrophied  lymph-glands  are  physiologically  insufficient  is  thus 
rather  supported.  Nevertheless,  the  interesting  fact  that  leuco- 
cythsemia  occurs  especially  in  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
spleen  is  not  to  be  denied,  although  its  connection  is  not  such  a  direct 
one  but  that  some  other  factors,  at  present  unknown,  must  be 
added  to  diseased  lymphatics  and  spleen.  Leucocythsemia  has 
very  lately  been  shown  to  stand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  disease  of 
the  medulla  of  bones,  where,  according  to  the  views  of  these  ob- 
servers, the  conversion  of  the  colourless  into  the  coloured  cor- 
puscles normally  takes  place ;  hence,  then,  leucocythsemia  results, 
when  from  any  cause,  in  the  medulla,  this  change  no  longer 
goes  on. 

The  prognosis  of  lymphoma,  after  what  has  been  said,  is  very 
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,  and  it  is  only  after  a  period  of  observation  as  lo  tlie 
rapidity  of  growth  that  one  can  progtiose  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. On  the  whole,  one  may  assume  that  the  iliseast;  is  the  more 
dangerousj  as  the  patient  is  younger  and  the  disease  more  or  less 
extensive.  I  have  seldom  seen  it  original*  after  the  thirtieth  year, 
and  1  once  used  to  believe  Ihat  it  never  occurred  after  this  age. 
Nevertheless,  only  a  short  time  ago  I  had  a  patient — a  fat  woman, 
aged  forty-five,  who  had  died  of  asthma — in  whom,  at  tlis  post- 
mortem examination,  a  large  lymphoma  of  the?  bronchial  glands  was 
found  in  its  purest  form.  This  tumour  had  ultimately  caused 
symptoms  of  suffocation;  and  I  remember  another  case  in  which 
an  immense  lymphoma  of  the  axillary  glands  had  developed  in  ail 
old  man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

A.  von  Winiwarter,  in  a  recent  work,  has  drawn  a  well-defined 
diattuction  between  the  malignant,  rapidly  growing  lymphomata 
and  the  primary  medullary  sarcomata  of  lymph-glands  (lympho- 
sarcoma). The  former  generally  commence  in  several  glands  of 
one  organ,  especially  the  neck,  remain  movable  for  a  long  time, 
become  confluent,  however,  at  last ;  after  a  while  other  groups  of 
glauda  become  aifected,  and  GnaJiy  similar  tumours  occur  In  internal 
organs.  Two  varieties  can  be  distinguished — a  softer,  on  section 
greyish  red,  and  a  firmer,  fibrous,  on  section  whiter  kind ;  the  latter 
is  the  more  rapid  in  its  course ;  both  forms  of  malignant  jymplioma 
always  terminate  fatally.  Lyrapho-sarcomata  are  either  round- 
celled  or  spindle -celled ;  they  occur  chiefly  in  glands ;  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  are  gradually  attached  to  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  tumour,  and  thus  little  by  little  they  become  immovable ; 
secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  spleen  take  place.  I  consider 
these  differences  aa  perfectly  correct  in  general,  and  founded  on 
careful  observation ;  bnt  I  venture  to  think  that  combinations  of 
the  two  forms  not  infrequently  occur  together. 

Tbe  treatment  of  these  lymphatic  diseases  will  at  first  be  an 
in<emal  one.  Cod-liver  oil  and  salt-water  baths  (Soolsalt)  are 
useful,  and,  unless  the  constitution  of  tho  patient  contraindicates 
it,  iodide-'.  If  the  au^min  is  very  marked  iron  may  be  given,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  iodine.  In  some  rare  cases  recently 
formed  lymphatic  swellings  may  resolve.  In  some  cases  large, 
quickly -growing  fmalignantiy  soft)  lymphomata  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  neck,  in  both  aailla;  and  in  the  inguinal  regions,  have  disap- 
peared almost  entirely  in  about  eight  weeks.     Unfortunately,  how- 
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•eyer^  the  number  of  curable  cases  of  this  disease  is  yery  small; 
and  exactly  in  those  cases  which  have  gone  too  far  for  operatioiii 
and  where^  therefore^  internal  remedies  would  be  of  such  great  Taloe, 
do  these  medicines  generally  leave  us  quite  at  fault.  Indeed^  I 
iiave  several  times  recognised  the  injurious  effects  of  too  energetic 
iodine  treatment  on  rapidly  growing  tumours  of  this  kind^  especially 
the  sudden  onset  of  softening  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tumourSi 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  violent  fever.  Liicke  has  had  sue- 
<;essful  results  from  the  parenchymatous  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine  into  these  tumours.  I  have  seen  small  abscesses  and  slight 
atrophic  shrinking  follow  this  treatment^  but  no  regular  progressife 
wasting  (phthisis)  of  them.  A  similar  result  has  attended  the 
action  of  the  constant  current.  N.  Czerny  has  made  use  of  paren- 
•chymatous  injections  of  Fowler's  solution.  I  can  also  apeEdc  of 
the  favorable  results  obtained  by  this  treatment :  I  inject  daily  front 
•one  to  three  drops.  Of  external  remedies  iodine  is  the  most  effi- 
'Cacious^  mercury  the  least  so.  Successful  results  have  been  obtained, 
especially  by  Baum^  from  compression  by  means  of  special  instru- 
ments constructed  for  each  particular  case.  I  have  noticed  some 
improvements  from  it — sometimes  a  slight  decrease  in  size,  some- 
times a  partial  absorption,  but  never  any  absolute  cure.  A  cure 
from  surgical  operation  can  only  be  looked  for  in  those  cases  where 
the  disease  has  run  its  course  in  the  glands  we  remove,  but  we  are 
often  compelled,  on  account  of  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  for  other 
reasons,  to  remove  glands  which  are  in  an  active  stage  of  growth ; 
in  such  cases  we  must  be  prepared  either  for  a  local  recurrence  or 
for  disease  in  neighbouring  glands.  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
individual  circumstances  of  each  case  must  decide  whether  an  opera- 
tion is  at  all  likely  to  be  of  service  or  otherwise.  The  effects  of  the 
operation  in  cases  where  the  glands  are  not  yet  adhereht,  and  with  an 
unbroken  capsule,  are  borne  remarkably  well.  I  have  removed  as 
many  as  twenty  isolated  glands  from  the  neck  of  the  same  person — 
that  is,  I  have  scooped  them  out,  like  potatoes,  with  the  fingers, 
without  trouble  and  without  having  any  recurrence.  When,  how- 
•ever,  the  glands  have  fused  into  a  single  mass  of  tumour-growth, 
and  are  very  soft,  then  not  only  is  this  a  sign  of  rapid  growth  and 
that  there  will  be  almost  certain  recurrence,  but  one  may  also  anti- 
cipate that  the  operation  will  in  consequence  be  very  much  more 
diiRcult  to  carry  out.  There  are  medullary  lymphomata  occurring 
in  young  and,  for  the  most  part,  otherwise  healthy  men,  whi^ 
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spring  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  neck^  then  grow  backwards 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  into  the  fauces^  and  finally  affect 
both  the  tonsils  and  the  pharynx ;  as  a  rule  death  takes  place  early. 
In  these  cases  operations^  thoagh  possible^  are  dangeroas^  but  do 
not  prolong  life  very  much.  Of  the  remaining  glands^  which^ 
according  to  most  recent  researches^  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system^ 
the  tonsils  are  the  only  ones  which  are  subject  to  hyperplastic 
disease ;  but  this  hypertrophy^  so  common  in  children  and  young 
persons^  belongs  rather  to  the  chronic  inflammatory  variety  of 
lymphatic  swelling ;  it  results  most  often  from  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  pharynx^  though  the  contrary  is  usually,  but  wrongly^  considered 
to  be  the  case ;  that*  is,  the  hypertrophied  tonsils  are  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  pharyngeal  catarrh ;  hence  extirpation  of  them  in 
such  cases  is  of  no  avail,  so  far  as  concerns  the  primary  disease — 
frequent  attacks  of  sore  throat.  Hypertrophies  of  the  thymus 
also  occur,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare.  Analogous  disease  occurs 
in  Peyer's  patches  and  in  the  spleen,  but  it  has  no  special  interest  for 
the  surgeon. 

Lymphoma  occurs  also  in  tissues  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  lymphatics.  I  include  under  lymphoma  all  those  soft  medullary 
tumours  in  which,  after  careful  hardening  and  microscopic  pre- 
paration, a  reticulum  analogous  to  that  in  lymphatic  glands  can  be 
demonstrated.  In  this  sense  I  have  seen  lymphomata  in  the  upper 
jaw,  in  the  scapula,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  eye,  &c. — tumours 
which,  in  their  structure,  are  with  difficulty  separated  from  granula- 
tion sarcoma,  especially  from  Virchow's  glio-sarcoma,  and  which, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  look,  pass  as  "  medullary.'*  According 
to  my  own  experience,  this  mixing  up  of  the  above-named  varieties 
entails  no  serious  prognostic  error,  as  both  sorts  appear  to  be  equally 
malignant  and  equally  infectious ;  nevertheless,  the  importance  of 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  tumours  is  not  the  less  obvious  or 
to  be  underrated.  In  relation  to  the  more  definite  separation  of 
cancers  and  sarcomata,  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  learnt 
differences  which  are  clinically  both  important  and  interesting.  It 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  ten  years  ago  to  speak  as  definitely 
concerning  the  group  of  sarcomata  and  lymphomata  as  we  can  at 
present.  What  we  now  class  in  the  group  of  *' lymphoma'' was 
formerly  included  partly  in  the  hyperplasia  of  glands,  partly  in  the 
sarcomata,  and  partly  under  "  medullary  "  tumours. 
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LECTURE  XLVIII. 

lo.  Papillomata.  ii.  Adenomata,  I2.  Ct/iU  and  CfiUmaia* 
Follicular  cysts  of  the  sUn  and  mucous  membrane;  Cfsts  of  new 
formation ;  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  ovarian  cysia  ;  blood 
cysts. 

lo.  PapiUomata.     Papillary  Hypertrophy. 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  exclasively  of  new  formatioiis 
of  the  muscles  and  nerves.  We  now  pass  to  the  new  forinationt 
in  which  the  true  epithelia^  originating  in  the  upper  and  lower 
germinal  layer  of  the  embryo^  play  a  more  or  less  important  part. 

The  epithelia  form  an  essential  part  of  two  normal  structuieSi 
namely^  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  (villi  of 
the  intestines)  and  of  the  glands.  Both  furnish  the  physiological  pro- 
totype for  certain  forms  of  tumour,  of  which  we  will  term  the  true 
hyperplastic  forms  of  the  Brst  series  papillomatay  those  of  the  second 
series  adenomata ;  both  are  occompanied  by  a  corresponding  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  and  vessels. 

The  horny  forms  of  papilloma  occur  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
cutis,  seldom  in  the  walls  of  the  cysts  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  We 
may  distinguish  two  chief  forms  : 

{a)  Warts, — These  are  characterised  anatomically  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  arise  from  excessive  development  of  the  papillse  in 
length  and  thickness.  Upon  these  abnormally  large  papillae  the 
epidermis  then  becomes  horny  in  the  form  of  small  prominences^  of 
which  the  wart  is  composed  (Fig  163).  These  warts,  which  often 
occur  extensively,  especially  upon  the  hands,  without  any  known 
cause,  are  seldom  larger  than  lentils  or  peas. 

{b)  Horns  upon  the  skin  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  enlarged  warts ; 
the  epidermic  portion  of  the  enlarged  papillae  coheres  to  form  a 
firm  substance  which  increases  to  an  enormous  extent,  so  thyt 
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'  the  horn,  whether  it  be  straight  or  twisted,  may  attaiu  a  len^h 

I  of  three  to  four  inches  or  more.     Although  the  extemai  eharacter 

■of  theae  horns,  which  consist  of  homy  epidermis  cells  only,  closely 

Fig.  163. 


A  wut.    a.  Lon^todinal  seotion.     i.  Transverse  a 
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resembles  that  of  the  horns  of  many  animals,  tlieir  anatomical 
structure  is,  nevertheless,  a  difi'ereut  one,  since  thfl  i;roundwork 
of  the  horns  of  animals  is  a  bony  substance.  The  colour  of  these 
horns  upon  the  skin  is  generally  dirty  brown ;  these  rcmartable 
formations  occur  chiefly  on  the  face  and  head,  but  also  on  the 
penis  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  sometimes  have 
their  starting-point  in  atheromatous  cysts. 

A  general  tendency  of  the  skin  is  tiecidedly  at  the  bottom  of 
these  warty  and  horny  formations.  This  declares  itself  chiefly 
thereby  that  the  warts  appear  not  uufrequently  in  masses  of 
twenty  to  fifty  on  both  hands,  especially  n  short  time  bi'fore  puberty 
becomes  developed.  Irritating  extemai  inlluences  are  evidently  at 
work  hercj  as  appears,  for  instance,  from  the  circunmtance  that 
the  bunds  are  exposed  to  many  such;  that  the  epidermis  of  the 
hands  is  especially  thick  normally  is  a  fact  which  mar  also  predis- 
pose to  these  formatiouB  upon  them.  Tbe  disposition  to  horny  for- 
mations upon  the  skin,  rarely  as  it  has  been  observed,  belongs  rather 
to  advanced  age,  as  do  also  predominantly  most  of  tbe  epidermoidal 
new  formations  to  be  described  later  on.  In  an  sniitomical  point 
of  view,  we  should  add  to  the  forms  of  exuberant  horny  growth 
jast  mentioned  A^slridsmui,  a  porcupine-like  formation  of  the  skin. 
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consisting  of  a  particular  kind  of  papillary  hypertrophy  with  a« 
horny  condition  of  the  epidermis  of  such  a  kind  that  prickly  for- 
mations become  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.    This 
affection^  like  ichthyosis  (a  scaly  thickening  of  the  epidermis  over 
the  wliole  body)^  is^  for  the  most  part^  congenital. 

The  predisposition  to  warts  is  not  at  aU  dangerous^  shows  itself 
only  in  young  people^  and  ceases  quite  spontaneously  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  warts  are  contagious^  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  an  incorrect  one.  I  saw  a  case  in  which  a 
common  wart  having  formed  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  toes^  one  also 
formed  on  the  opposed  surface  of  the  next  toe.  The  importance  of 
horns  upon  the  skin  is  much  greater ;  although  these  horns  some- 
times break  and  fall  off  spontaneously^  they  grow  again  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  them^  and  in  many  cases  there 
even  arises  later  on  epithelial  cancer  at  the  point  at  which  they  were 
situated. 

In  the  majority  of  cases^  warts  do  not  call  for  any  interference. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  diseases  which  die  out  of  themselves  in  the. 
course  of  time^  there  are  a  great  number  of  popular  sympathetic 
remedies  for  warts  also :  the  laying  of  such  a  hand  covered  with 
warts  upon  that  of  a  dead  person,  or  enveloping  the  hand  in 
various  leaves  and  plants,  is  regarded  as  an  infallible  remedy 
by  old  women.  If  you  wish  to  remove  larger  warts  which  are 
particularly  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  you  may  do  so  most 
easily  with  corrosive  applications.  I  employ  for  that  purpose 
fuming  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid ;  I  touch  the  wart  therewith, 
slice  off  the  corroded  layer  on  the  following  day  with  a  knife 
until  a  drop  of  blood  appears,  and  then  repeat  the  application^ 
This  procedure  must  be  continued  until  the  wart  has  disappeared 
entirely. 

The  horns  upon  the  skin  can  only  be  removed  radically  by  cutting 
out  the  piece  of  skin  upon  which  they  are  situated. 

Under  the  name  of  soft  sarcomatous  papillomata  we  will  recognise 
such  new  growths  only  as  have  the  form  of  papillae,  consist  of  soft 
connective  or  sarcomatous  tissue,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of 
epithelium  analogous  to  that  of  their  floor. 

Sarcomatous,  sometimes  highly  vascular  papillomata  (soft  warts) 
occur  rarely  upon  the  cutis,  but  sometimes  congenitally  as  cock's- 
comb  shaped  exuberant  growths  on  one  or  the  other  half  of  the 
face,  almost  always  on  one  side  only.     Broad  and  also  pointed 
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condylomata  npon  the  mucous  membranes  are  products  of  syphilis 
and  of  the  B|)ecitical]y  irritating  pus  of  gonorrliusa;  we  do  not 
count  these  amongst  tamours  in  the  more  special  clinical  signi- 
li  cation. 

Sarcomatous  pupillomata  become  developed  much  more  frequently 
upon  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  upon  the  portio  vaginalis, 
more  rarely  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  rectum  and  nose. 
According  to  the  surgical  nomenclature  hitherto  in  use,  they  fall 
into  Ibe  category  of  mucous  polyiii.  They  are  frequently  complex 
tumours  in  which  eiiuberant  growth  and  ectasis  of  glands,  forma- 
tion of  sarcomatous  intermediate  tissue  and  of  papilloma  go  on 
together.  They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  pedunculate  tumours,  but 
sometimes  a  larger  surface  of  tlic  mucous  membrane  becomes 
diseased  simultaneously. 

These  papillomata  seldom  become  infectious,  but  they  sometimes 
recur  after  extirpation.  The  extensive  papillomata  frequently 
observed  in  the  larynx  in  children  are,  perhaps,  always  of  syphilitic 
origin. 

II.  Adenoma.     Partial  glandular  hifperlTophy. 

New  formation  of  true,  regularly  developed  glands,  or  portions 
of  glands,  is  by  no  means  frequent,  whereas  we  shall  become 
acquainted  later  on  with  imperfect  glandular  formations  in  connec- 
tion with  cancer  as  one  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  new  growth. 

Wbile  sarcoma  of  the  mamma  was  frequently  spoken  of  as 
partial  hyperplasia  of  the  gland  because  glands  were  found  in  it,  it 
has  been  much  doubted  more  recently  wliether,  in  the  eases  of 
sarcoma  in  glands  described  formerly,  glandular  acini  really  become 
formed  afresh ;  according  to  my  observations,  it  would  appear  that 
true  adenoma  of  the  mammary  gland  occurs  very  rarely.  Forster 
and  others  describe  acinous  adenoma  of  the  mammsc.  Their  rare 
occurrence  renders  it  difficult  to  say  much  concerning  the  prognostic 
importance  of  these  tumours,  which  seldom  attain  any  considerable 
size.  They  are  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  altogether  benignant, 
but  it  appears  to  me  probable,  on  uiatomical  grounds,  that  they  are 
not  very  far  removed  from  carcinomala  as  regards  prognosis. 

The  so-called  hypertrophy  of  i\\e  pruiiCale,  so  far  as  my  investiga- 
tions extend,  is  never  connected  with  formation  of  adenoma,  bat 
•only  with  ectasia  of  the  acini  and  epithelial  hyperplasia;  the  so 
^frequently  obaerved  enlargement  of  these  glands  depends   cssen- 
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tially^  as  already  remarked^  upon  diffused  or  nodular  formation  of 
myoma. 

The  glands  of  the  external  skin  and  of  several  of  the  mucous 
membranes  may  also  give  rise  to  the  development  of  adenomata  and 
adeno-sarcomata ;  it  is  believed  that  tumours  may  form  upon  the 
skin  from  sprouting  of  the  glandular  epithelium  analogous  to  the 
glandular  development  in  the  foetus^  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
true  adenomata.   Yemeuil  was  the  first  to  describe  a  case  of  adenoma 
of  the  sweat  glands*    I  have  not  yet  seen  any  such  tumours,  but 
no  longer  doubt  their  existence,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Bindfleisch.    Somewhat  more  frequent  are  the  glandular  formations 
which  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  colon,  and 
the  uterus,  and  which  are  imbedded  in  a  gelatino-OBdematous  con- 
nective tissue,  more  rarely  in  other  forms  of  sarcomatous  tissue* 
Tumours  thus  form  to  which  the  name  of  mucous  polypi  is  generally 
given ;  these  are  partly  broad  and  situated  immediately  upon  the 
surface,  partly  pedunculated ;  they  have  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  the  mucous  membrane  from  which  they  have  arisen,  and  are 
covered  by  the  same  epithelium.     The  only  exception  to  this  is  met 
with  in  the  soft  polypi  of  the  external  ear,  which  are  frequently 
covered  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  ciliary  epithelium.     These 
mucous  polypi  do  not  contain  glands ;  they  are  generally  wanting 
in  polypi  of  the  ear  and  in  the  small  exuberant  growths  of  the 
female  urethra,  the  so-called  urethral  caruncles.    The  last-named 
new  growths  consist  exclusively  of  oedematous  and  gelatinous  con- 
nective tissue,  with  a  covering  of  epithelium.     Most  of  the  mucous 
polypi  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  colon,  and  especially  of  the  rectum, 
consist,  however,  in  a  great  measure  of  protruding  and  also  of 
newly  formed  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whose  closed  ends, 
under  certain  circumstances,  dilate  and  form  mucous  cysts.   Mucous 
polypi  may,  therefore,  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  be  divided 
according  to  their  glandular  contents,  partly  into  true  adenomata 
{e.g,  mucous  polypi  of  the  rectum  in  children.  Fig.  164),  partly 
into  sarcomata  (many  mucous   polypi  of  the  nose),  partly  into 
cedematous  fibromata,  and  partly,  lastly,  into  myxosarcomata.     The 
predisposition  to  mucous  polypi  extends  from  childhood  to  the 
fiftieth  year  of  life.     In  children,  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  rec- 
tum and  large  intestine,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  sometimes  single 
tumours  of  that  nature,  sometimes  many  such  become  formed  at 
the  same  time ;  the  latter  is,  however,  almost  more  frequently  tbfr 
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ise  in  adults  than  in  children.  From  the  age  of  puberty  until 
about  the  thirtieth  year  of  life,  the  disease  occurs  predominantly  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  partly  with  production  of  single 
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polypi,  partly  with  simultaneous  exuberance  in  both  nostrils ;  the 
latter  is  llie  more  frequent  case.  In  t!ic  two  last  years  of  the  third 
decade,  mucous  polypi  of  the  uterus  manifest  themselves  vhich  may, 
nnder  certain  circumstances,  furnish  the  transition  later  on  to  can- 
cerous formations.  All  these  polypi  manifest  an  obstinate  tendency 
to  local  relapses,  especially  in  the  case  of  polypi  in  the  nose,  the 
growth  of  which  often  ceases  only  after  they  have  been  removed  three 
or  four  times.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  predisposition  to  these 
new  formations  ceases  of  itself  in  the  course  of  years,  either  because 
no  more  relapses  take  place,  or  because  the  smaller  polypi,  of  the 
Dterus,  for  instance,  become  arrested  in  their  growth.  Microscopical 
examination  of  these  tumours  may  so  far  throw  light  upon  the  pro- 
bable course  and  the  prognosis  that  those  tumours  which  consist  of 
(edematous  connective  tissue  alone  are  muEJi  less  likely  to  recur  than 
ihose  which  consist  of  spiudle>shaped  cellular  tissue,  or  of  a  tissue 
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analogous  to  that  of  inflammatory  new  growth.  It  may  happen  in 
«ome  cases  also  that  an  anatomical  examination  alone  will  enable  us 
lo  distinguish  these  tumours  from  epithelial  carcinoma. 

Mucous  polypi  of  the  nose  may  be  removed  most  easily  by  tearing 
them  out  with  the  forceps  made  for  that  purpose^  and  the  same 
process  is  applicable  to  polypi  of  the  external  ear.  Polypi  of  the 
uterus  and  rectum  are  to  be  cut  off  at  their  base  with  the  scissors; 
if  haemorrhage  is  to  be  feared^  a  ligature  should  be  applied  before- 
hand or  the  ^craseur  employed. 

Of  the  glands  without  excretory  ducts  we  take  into  consideration 
here  the  thyroid  gland  only,  because  it  is  a  true  epithelial  gland ; 
adenomata  of  the  ovary  pass  so  very  frequently  into  the  cystoid 
forms  that  they  will  be  more  appropriately  spoken  of  in  the  next 
section.  Tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland  have  long  been  called 
^iruma,  goitre  (Kropf),  the  term  '*  strumous '' being  used  in  the 
middle  ages  in  the  same  sense  as  '^  scrofulous  '^  at  present.  If  we 
consider  the  anatomical  relation  of  these  tumours  to  the  gland  itself, 
we  meet  with  diffused  swellings  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  affect 
one  lobe  only,  or  both  lobes  simultaneously,  and  tumours  distinctly 
circumscribed  situated  in  the  gland,  while  the  latter  continues 
normal  or  may  be  slightly  hypertrophied.  If  we  leave  out  simple 
cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  so-called  struma  cystica,  most  of 
the  other  forms  of  goitre  are  true  adenomata,  or  cysto-adenomata. 
Should  the  tissue  of  these  tumours,  which  may  vary  extremely  in 
consistence,  not  have  become  metamorphosed  from  secondary  changes, 
it  presents  to  the  naked  eye  on  section  almost  the  same  appearance 
as  the  cut  surface  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland. 

Microscopically  also  the  state  of  things  is  very  similar ;  almost 
all  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland  admit,  when  examined  with  the 
microscope,  of  the  recognition  of  a  great  number  of  capsules  of 
connective  tissue,  which  contain  a  gelatinous  substance  studded  with 
more  or  less  round  pale  cells  (Fig.  165).  The  size  of  the  capsules 
varies  greatly,  since  the  youngest  of  them,  which  do  not  yet  contain 
^ny  gelatine,  but  only  cells,  are  analogous  to  the  foetal  thyroideal 
vesicles,  while  the  diameter  of  the  largest  is  from  six  to  ten  times 
as  great. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  changes  in  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland 
is  the  formation  of  cysts,  which  results  from  the  circumstance  that, 
during  the  dilatation  of  the  vesicles  of  the  gland,  a  number  of  them 
become  confluent  and  their  gelatinous  contents  more  and  more  fluid. 
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blood,  which  for  Uie  most  part  become  reabsorbed,  it  is  true,  bat 
which  leave  bphind  thein  pigmented  discolorationa  to  a  greater  or 
Jess  extent.  In  addition  to  this,  cheesy  and  fatty  degeneration, 
with  formation  of  crystals  of  cholesterioe,  frei|uentiy  occur  in  bron- 
choceles  of  long  standing;  lastly,  calciGcation  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  !iO  that  the  original  character  of  the  tumour  may  become 
much  changed  by  all  these  secondary  metamorphoses.  These  en- 
largements of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  taie  place  partly  in  the 
middle  of  the  throat,  partly  on  both  sides  of  it,  singly  or  in  greater 
number,  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  compress  the  trachea  forcibly, 
and  prove  fatal  by  suffocation.  This  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland  on  both  sides  much  more  rarely  attains  such  a  high 
degree  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life.  I'lii^  disease  is  chiefly  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  occurring  endemically.  There  are 
certain  momit^iinous  countries  in  which  it  is  met  with  :  in  the  Harz, 
in  Thuringia,  in  the  moantaiiious  parts  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and 
iu  the  Alps,  althoogh  not  in  all  parts  with  equal  frequency.  Indi- 
vidual valleys  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Auatrain  ^Vips  are,  indeed, 
entirely  free  from  it.  In  the  il  imalayan  mountains  and  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  Brazils,  gottre  occurs  freiioently.  The  most  varied 
circumstances,  especially  Llic  wntcr  and  the  soil,  have  been  accused 
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as  causes  of  tliis  disease^  without  the  possibility^  however,  of  estab' 
lishing  any  distinct  scientific  proof  thereof  by  means  of  minute 
investigations.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  geologic 
cal  and  climatic  conditions  play  a  great  part  in  this  disease.  A 
pervading  uniformity  or  perhaps  also  hereditary  character  in  the 
constitution  of  persons  affected  with  goitre  can  scarcely  be  assumed, 
but  a  certain  connection  with  cretinism  cannot  fail  to  be  recognis- 
able, since  the  majority  of  cretins  have  bronchocele  also ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  still  more  frequently  met  with  in  individuals  with  per- 
fectly well-developed  bones  and  brains.  The  bronchocele  may,  in 
very  rare  cases,  be  congenital,  but  generally  does  not  become  much 
more  fully  developed  until  the  commencement  of  puberty ;  it  seldom 
goes  on  growing  beyond  the  fiftieth  year.  Such  tumours,  if  they 
have  proved  harmless  up  to  that  age,  usually  then  remain  stationary 
and  cause  no  further  trouble  later  on,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  in  which  a  cancerous  bronchocele  becomes  developed  from 
the  hyperplastic  tumour  with  infection  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands ;  this  almost  always  terminates  fatally  by  suffocation.  It  i» 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  struma  aneurisfnalica  as  a  separate 
form,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  bronchocele  with  great  dilata- 
tion of  the  arteries  leading  to  it. 

The  remedies  usually  employed  against  this  disease  are  the 
preparations  of  iodine,  but  these  only  possess  real  efficacy  during 
its  first  development.  Later  on  they  are  of  no  use,  but  are,  never- 
theless, employed  internally  and  externally  because  we  have  no 
others.  The  extirpation  of  a  hypertrophic  thyroid  gland,  as  well 
as  that  of  very  large  bronchoceles,  is  always  dangerous ;  it  may  cause 
death  rapidly  by  haemorrhage,  or  also,  sometimes,  in  consequence 
of  the  colossal  operative  interference,  so  that  it  can  only  be  thought 
of  in  the  case  of  small,  movable  bronchoceles  in  young  subjects.  It 
requires  some  experience  to  enable  us  to  decide  beforehand  whether 
a  given  bronchocele  may  be  extirpated  without  danger  or  not. 
In  general,  I  warn  you  against  undertaking  this  operation  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  patient ;  if 
there  is  danger  of  suffocation,  we  are  of  course  compelled  to  risk 
more.  The  best  prospects  are  afforded  by  movable  tumours  in  the 
median  line  of  the  neck  in  young  subjects,  while  even  small  bron- 
choceles embedded  deeply  in  the  hypertrophied  lateral  lobes  cannot 
be  removed  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Even  the  slightest 
operations  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care. 
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especially  with  regard  to  checking  the  hsemorrhage  from  the  arteries 
and  veins  (before  dividing  them) ;  it  is  preferable^  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  encysted  tumour^  to  use  the  hands,  a  hollow  probe^  or 
some  other  blunt  instrument  rather  than  to  make  too  much  use  of 
the  knife  or  scissors.  In  consequence  of  a  judicious  selection  of 
cases^  the  results  of  my  operations  for  bronchocele  have  gone  on  im- 
proving steadily.  Kocher  also  has  reported  a  series  of  operations 
of  this  kind,  terminating  favorably.  Liicke,  Stork,  and  Schwalbe 
speak  very  highly  of  parenchymatous  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  also  of  pure  alcohol  into  these  tumours ;  a  considerable,  some- 
times total,  shrinking  up  of  the  struma  is  said  to  follow.  In  the 
first  cases  in  which  I  employed  this  method  of  parenchymatous 
injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  it  had  no  effect ;  a  case  in  which  I 
injected  alcohol  terminated  fatally  with  ichorous  suppuration  of  the 
bronchocele  and  septicaemia.  Quite  recently  I  have  effected  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  size  of  bronchoceles  in  some  cases  by 
constantly  repeated  injections  of  iodine ;  I  injected  twice  a  week  a 
week  a  syringeful  (about  fifteen  drops)  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine. 
This  must  be  continued  several  months  in  succession.  Some  of  the 
patients  lost  flesh  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment could  scarcely  be  recommended  for  weakly  and  especially  for 
tubercular  subjects.  I  have  never  employed  the  injection  of  alcohol 
since  the  unfortunate  case  mentioned  above.  Stork  has  also  in- 
formed me  that  the  injection  of  alcohol  sometimes  produce,  violent 
inflammatory  reaction,  while  after  injection  of  iodine  only  swelling 
and  pain  of  short  duration  occur.  It  is  prudent  to  inject  at  first 
only  one  third,  then  one  half,  of  a  syringeful,  to  test  the  individual 
inflammatory  susceptibility. 

12.  Cysts  and  Cystomata,     Encysted  Tumours. 

A  tumour  which  consists  of  a  sac  filled  with  a  fluid  or  pulp 
is  called  a  cyst,  or  an  encysted  tumour.  These  tumours  may 
develop  themselves  from  sacs  already  formed  (cysts),  or  they  may 
be  altogether  newly  formed  (cystomata) .  If  a  tumour  is  formed  of 
a  conglomeration  of  many  such  encysted  tumours,  they  are  called 
*'  compound  cysts  or  cystomataJ'  If  cysts  exist  at  the  same  time  in 
one  of  the  tumours  just  spoken  of,  or  in  carcinomata,  and  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  tumour,  names  are  formed  for  them  such 
as  cyslO'Sarcama,  cysto-fibromay  cysio'chondromay  cysto-carci- 
nama,  &c. 
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Yirchow  classes  also^  as  stated  formerlf^  encysted  extravasations 
of  bloody  the  hsematomata  {extravasation-cysUi)  already  described, 
farther,  dropsical  effusions  and  hypersecretions  of  serous  sacs  (hydro- 
cele, meningocele,  hydrops  articulorum,  ganglia,  &c.),  2ls  exudaHou" 
-cysts,  amongst  the  tumours.  According  to  Yirchow's  arrangement, 
retention-cifsts  thus  form  the  third  category  of  encysted  tumours. 
Of  these,  let  us  leave  the  retention-cysts  of  the  larger  canals  and 
bladders,  such  as  hydrops  vesicae,  felleae,  processus  vermiformis, 
tubarum  uteri,  to  internal  medicine  and  gynaecology,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  that  group  of  tumours  which  Yirchow  places  together 
•under  the  name  oi  follicular  cysts.  The  glands  of  the  external  skin, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  are  predisposed  to  the 
formation  of  cysts.  Cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  occupy  a  somewhat 
doubtful  position  between  the  exudation-cysts,  the  follicular  cysts, 
xind  the  cysts  of  new  formation.  The  closed  follicles  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  appear  never  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
xysts. 

Of  the  glands  of  the  cutis  it  is  the  sebaceous  glands  alone  from 
which  cysts  become  developed ;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  description 
has  been  given  of  cysts  of  the  sweat  glands.  The  causes  why  the 
secretion  collects  in  the  sebaceous  glands  are  (a)  inspissation,  (b) 
<;losure  of  the  excretory  ducts.  If,  from  one  of  these  causes,  the 
secretion  is  retained  and  accumulates  in  the  gland,  the  secreting 
surface  with  its  acini  becomes  expanded  into  a  simple  globular 
form ;  the  accumulated  secretion  furnishes  a  mechanical  irritation 
for  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  which  consequently  becomes 
thickened  and  surrounds  the  secretion  as  a  cyst.  If  it  is  possible 
by  means  of  powerful  pressure  to  empty  the  sac  before  it  has 
attained  a  great  size,  it  is  usual  to  call  such  a  small  open  cyst  a 
"  comedo J^  If,  in  consequence  of  some  irritative  inflammatory 
process,  the  opening  of  a  sebaceous  gland  has  been  closed,  atrophy 
of  the  gland  may  indeed  ensue,  as  probably  often  happens,  for 
instance,  after  burns  with  very  superficial  destruction  of  the  cutis, 
but  in  other  cases,  the  gland  continues  to  secrete  and  expands  into 
a  sac  which  very  gradually  increases  in  size.  Such  cysts  tilled  with 
A  fatty  pulp  and  epidermis  have  received  the  name  of  ^'atheroma'' 
This  pulp  is  found,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  consist 
of  fat  pellicles,  fat  crystals,  cholesterine,  and  epidermis  cells.  It 
^differs  greatly  in  colour  and  consistence;  most  of  the  cases  of 
ittheroma  occurring  upon  the  hairy  scalp  at  an  advanced  age  have 
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as  contents  a  dirtj^  grayish-brown^  stinking^  P^Ipj  inass.  The  walla 
of  these  cysts  are  generally  thin  and  consist  of  connective  tissue ; 
their  inner  surface  presents^  for  the  most  part^  a  distinctly  circum- 
scribed rete  Malpighii^  and  is  raised  in  a  wavy  or  papillary  form. 
The  contents  of  these  cysts  frequently  undergo  chalky  metamor- 
phosis.  An  atheromatous  tumour  may  be  laid  open  by  a  wound^ 
but  seldom  bursts  spontaneously ;  the  pulp  is  ejected^  the  edges  of 
the  opening  curl  back^  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  cyst  becomes 
converted  into  a  very  ill-looking  ulcerating  surface.  Except  upon 
the  head  and  face^  where  they  occur  frequently,  these  tumours  are 
rare. 

A  second  form  of  these  cysts  are  the  dermoid  ct/sU,  the  contents 
of  which  are  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  consist  chiefly  of  choles- 
terine  with  some  epidermis  cells  {cAolesttatoma).  In  the  walls  of 
these  cysts  are  found  hairs  with  hair-follicles,  and  sometimes  sweat 
glands ;  the  cyst  is,  therefore,  dermoid,  or  very  similar  to  skin. 
These  cysts,  which  occur  especially  often  upon  the  head  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orbits,  are  at  their  first  commencement  always 
congenital.  They  are  regarded  as  portions  of  cutaneous  glands 
which  have  penetrated  too  deeply,  and  become  isolated  and  developed 
independently  in  the  manner  described  above. 

In  mucous  membranes  also,  thickening  of  the  mucus  of  the 
glands,  and  consequent  difficult  discharge  thereof,  may  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  mucous  cysts,  but  closure  of  the  excretory  duct 
is  here,  probably,  more  frequently  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
retention-cysts.  The  secretion  in  them  is  generally  a  tough,  often 
very  thick  mucus  of  a  honey-yellow  (meliceris)  or  reddish-yellow, 
or  even  chocolate-brown  colour.  On  examining  the  contents  of 
such  a  cyst  with  the  microscope,  we  find  numerous  large,  pale,  chiefly 
round  cells  in  homogeneous  mucus,  which  often  contain  granules 
of  fat,  also  crystals  of  cholesterine  frequently  in  great  quantity.  In 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  these  cysts  are  very  rare,  but  are 
met  with  in  mucous  polypi  of  the  nose,  and  indeed  often  in  such 
numbers  that  these  tumours  have  received  the  name  of  *^  cystic 
polypi''  (Blasenpolypen).  Luschka  has  frequently  found  numerous 
small  cysts  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  In  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  mucous  cysts  occur  predominantly  on  the  inside  of 
the  lips,  more  rarely  of  the  cheeks.  Mucous  cysts  are  common  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  in  mucous  polypi  of  that 
organ.    In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum,  on  the  contrary,. 
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no  mucous  cysts  are  founds  and  they  are  extremely  rare  also  in  the 
mucous  membranes  situated  more  deeply  in  the  interior  of  the 
■body. 

OysU  of  new  formation. — ^These  arise^  for  the  most  part^  from  a 
•process  of  softening  following  upon  cellular  infiltration  of  diseased 
tissues,  or  from  softening  of  portions  of  firm  tumours.  As  soon  as 
the  new  formation  has  become  divided  into  sac  and  fluid  contents, 
a  secretion  begins  to  take  place,  in  many  cases,  from  the  inner  wall 
of  the  sac,  so  that  the  cyst  resulting  from  softening  becomes  a 
secretion-  or  exudation-cyst,  and  enlarges  as  such.  Every  tissue 
rich  in  cells  may  become  converted  into  a  cyst,  quite  independently 
of  any  formation  of  mucous  glands,  by  mucous  metamorphosis  of 
the  protoplasm,  or,  according  to  the  views  of  others,  from  separa- 
tion of  the  mucous  substance  by  cells.  We  are  acquainted  in  the 
foetus  with  a  formation  of  cavities  by  mucous  softening  of  cartilagi- 
nous tissue,  namely,  the  development  of  the  cavities  of  the  joints. 
It  is  precisely  in  cartilaginous  tumours  that  a  mucous  softening  of 
individual  parts  frequently  occurs  and  leads  to  the  formation  of 
^hondromata  with  mucous  cysts.  In  like  manner^  softening  with 
formation  of  cysts  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  myxomata,  and  the 
same  thing  happens  in  sarcomata,  especially  in  those  consisting  of 
giant  cells.  The  cysts  with  very  smooth  walls  and  serous,  or  sero- 
mucous  contents  which  are  met  with  in  myoraata  of  the  uterus,  are, 
j)erhaps,  enormously  dilated  lymphatic  cavities.  The  cysts  in  bones 
always  arise  at  first  through  softening,  but  it  may  happen  that  the 
frequently  very  shining  smooth  membranes  which  line  such  cavities 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  really  become  capable  of  secreting. 

While  all  the  kinds  of  newly  formed  cysts  just  mentioned  bear 
no  relation  to  glandular  new  formations,  those  now  to  be  mentioned 
have  their  starting-point  in  adenomata.  The  cysts  of  the  thyroid 
gland  already  described  (encysted  bronchocele)  occupy  a  somewhat 
uncertain  position  in  this  series ;  uncertain  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
spring  directly  from  newly  formed  acini  or  canaliculi  of  the  gland, 
but  from  an  accumulation  of  a  for  the  most  part  mucous  secretion 
in  one  or  more  thyroideal  vesicles;  if  we  regard  the  contents  of 
these  vesicles  as  a  secretion,  as  there  are  many  grounds  for  doing, 
these  cysts  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  retention-cysts ;  but  since 
it  might  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  dubious  matter  to 
speak  of  secretion  by  the  thyroid  gland,  since  the  contents  of  the 
thyroideal  vesicles  are  spoken  of  by  many  anatomists  as  consistiiig 
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nomially  of  cells  only,  cysts  resnlting  from  tbe  macoas  aoftening 
•of  the  contenta  of  the  thyroideai  resicles  may  also  be  regarded  as 
newly  formed.  Whichever  view  we  take,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  occnr  quite  singly  and  attain  a 
a  great  size.  Moreover,  there  are  found  in  every  large  and  in  many 
«iaall,  otherwise  firm  bronchoceles  one  or  more  cysts  whose  walls 
are  generally  very  smooth.  It  is  precisely  the  la^  and  isolated 
cysts  of  this  kind  which  convey  the  idea  that  they  are  predomi- 
nantly secretion-cysts,  while  all  such  cavities  in  the  remaining  parts 
of  very  Urge  bronchoceles  give  mnch  more  the  impression,  by  their 
softened  and  tattered  walls,  of  cysts  resulting  from  softening.  The 
process  of  softening  in  the  thyroid  gland  generally  ends  in  the 
formation  of  a  mucous  fluid,  but  cysts  are  also  met  with  in  that 
gland  which  contain  a  gray  crumbling  pulp  which  resembles  in 
appearance  the  contents  of  the  sebaceous  gl^ds,  but  differs  essen- 
tially therefrom,  since  it  consists  of  detritus  of  the  tissue  of  the 
thyroid  gland  only;  I  have  never  seen  true  atheromatous  polp  in 
the  thyroid  gland. 

To  the  complex  encysted  tumours  belong  the  eytto-tarcomaloua 
tnmouTt  of  tke  mamnari/  gland,  of  which  I  have  spoken  already, 
cifttomata  of  the  ovary  and  teiUcle,  eytto-adenomata,  cytlo-tareo- 
mata,  and  cytio-carcinotaata.  According  to  recent  investigations, 
it  is  a  question,  in  a  very  laige  majority  of  cases,  of  newly  formed 
glandular  acini  or  canalicoli  from  which  terminal  knobs  become 
detached  by  constriction,  as  occurs  normally  in  the  formation  of 
the  follidea  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  ovary.  In  these  newly  formed 
follicles  (perhaps  also  in  the  normal  follicles  of  the  ovary)  is  secreted 
a  mucous,  yellow,  brownish-red,  or  dark  brown  fluid,  by  which  the 
follicle,  visible  at  first  under  the  microscope  only,  gradually  becomes 
more  and  more  distended.  Either  from  anch  a  follicle,  or  &om  the 
confluence  of  several  to  form  a  larger  common  cavity,  colossal  ^sts 
frequently  form  in  the  ovary,  which  may  cause  greater  distension  of 
8  woman's  body  than  occurs  in  tite  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  In 
other  cases,  Imiidreds  or  even  tbousanda  of  such  follidcs  become 
developed  and  thence  arise  the  multitoculur  t-iicyslcd  tumours  of  the 
ovary.  The  ktter  process  t^ea  place  in  the  lestjole  aifao,  although 
much  more  rarely  than  in  the  onofullfe^tott^b**^  'i,  as  in 
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production  of  epidennis  occasionally  occar.  This  process  then 
either  stops  with  the  formation  of  epidermis-beads  of  the  size  of 
millet  seeds  or  peas^  grouped  together  cauliflower  fashion^  as  I  have 
seen  in  tumours  of  the  testicles^  or  large  cysts  containing  a  fatty 
pulp  are  formed.  The  walls  of  these  cysts^  which  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  child's  head  and  are  met  with  even  larger^  in  rare  cases, 
in  the  ovaries  of  elderly  women,  are  generally  much  more  highly 
organised  than  those  of  the  dermoid  cysts  of  the  skin,  for  large 
numbers  of  hairs,  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  papillse,  and  even 
warty  growths  are  found  in  the  walls  of  these  cysts.  Even  carti- 
laginous and  bony  plates,  with  teeth  of  the  most  varied  forms,  are 
found  in  them,  so  that  the  idea  readily  presents  itself  of  imperfect 
impregnation  and  ovarian  pregnancy. 

In  addition  to  the  points  already  named,  congenital  compound 
encysted  tumours  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  os 
sacrum  also,  which  often  contain  ciliary  epithelium  and,  besides  many 
other  tissues,  occasionally  also  glandular  and  follicular  formations. 
The  manifold  nature  of  the  forms  of  tissue  in  these  congenital 
"  tumores  coccygei,"  from  the  comparatively  simple  forms  of  cysto- 
sarcoma  to  the  foetus  in  foctu,  is  enormously  varied,  and  cannot  be 
discussed  here  without  entering  too  much  into  details  and  specula- 
tion. Virchow  calls  such  tumours,  in  which  entire  organs  or  fully 
developed  parts  of  organs  exist  ^^ Uraiomata^^  (from  n^aq,  a 
prodigy,  or  monster). 

I  must  mention,  lastly,  the  cysts  described  here  and  there  in 
medical  literature  which  contain  perfectly  fluid  venous  blood  and 
have  smooth  walls.  Many  of  these,  when  punctured,  rapidly  fill 
again,  others  slowly ;  such  cysts  are  found  in  the  axilla,  upon  the 
chest  and  upon  the  neck.  If  we  exclude  those  cases  in  which 
efifusions  of  blood  give  the  colour  of  dark  blood  to  the  mucous  or 
serous  contents  of  cysts,  and  only  take  into  consideration  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  really  a  question  of  blood  alone  as  contents  of 
the  cyst,  these  blood -cysts  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  large 
sacs  in  veins,  or  cavernous  venous  tumours.  AU  the  cases  hitherto 
made  known  were  cured  by  puncture  and  injection  of  iodine,  so 
that  nothing  can  be  said  concerning  the  pathological  anatomy  of 
these  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  cyst  is  easy  if  the  tumour  fully  admits  of 
palpation;  we  can  feel  the  fluctuation;  deeply  seated  cysts  are 
often  very  difficult  to  recognise  as  such.     We  may  confound  themi^ 
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possibly^  with  other  eDcysted  cavities  with  fluid  contents.  A  test- 
puncture  with  a  very  fine  trocar  is  allowable  to  render  the  diagnosis 
clear  when  this  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted.  There  are  several  things  with  which  a  cyst 
may  be  confounded^  e,  g.  torpid  abscesses  are  painless  fluctuating 
tumours,  which  sometimes  increase  in  size  very  slowly.  Echino- 
cocci  also,  of  which  two  kinds  occur  in  external  parts  of  the  body, 
namely,  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  cysticercus  cellulosa  and 
ecAinococcus  Aomiuis,  become  developed,  although  very  rarely,  in 
that  tissue  (still  more  rarely  in  bone) ;  the  former  is  a  small,  the 
latter  a  larger  bladder,  which  may  contain  several  smaller  ones. 
The  bladder  of  which  the  creature  consists  is  surrounded  by  a 
newly  formed  sac  of  connective  tissue ;  the  whole  naturally  gives 
the  idea  of  an  encysted  tumour.  I  have  seen  bladders  of  cysti- 
cercus  extirpated  from  the  nose  and  tongue,  of  cchinococcus  from 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  back  and  thigh ;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  diagnosis  was  of  cysts,  in  one  of  the  latter  only  of  abscess, 
and  here  in  fact  suppuration  had  set  in  around  the  dead  cchino- 
coccus bladder.  I  have  introduced  this  here  merely  in  a  supple- 
mentary way,  because  we  are  not  called  upon  otherwise  to  occupy 
ourselves  much  with  parasites.  The  trichina;  which  sometimes 
exist  in  myriads  in  the  muscles  cannot  become  the  object  of  sur- 
gical treatment,  although  the  diagnosis  has  been  rendered  possible 
in  many  cases,  and  has  even  frequently  been  formed,  thanks  to  the 
brilliant  investigations  of  Zenker. 

Dropsies  of  the  subcutaneous  bursa;  and  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  as  well  as  spina  bifida,  may  also  easily  be  mistaken  for 
encysted  tumours  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  anatomical  position 
of  these  swellings.  Cystomata  may  also  be  confounded  with  other 
soft  gelatinous  forms  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  and  with  very  soft 
fatty  tumours.  As  already  remarked,  if  a  certain  diagnosis  is  re- 
quired on  account  of  operative  interference,  a  test-puncture  may  be 
made.  What  guides  us  chiefly,  however,  in  our  diagnosis  of 
tumours  in  general  is  our  experience  concerning  their  comparatively 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  one  part  of  the  body  or  another.  I 
have  always  given  you  the  sum  of  these  experiences  with  each  form 
of  cyst  and  shall  also  direct  your  special  attention  to  this  point  later 
on  in  the  clinique. 

Since  the  prognons  of  encysted  tumours,  which  all  grow  slowly 
if  ihey  form  alone  as  cysts  without  complication,  is  included  in  what 
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has  already  been  said,  we  may  pass  on  at  once  to  their  treatmetU. 
We  may  get  rid  of  cysts  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  withdrawal  of  the 
contents  and  the  local  use  of  remedies  which  excite  an  inflammation 
leading  to  the  shrinking  up  of  the  sac,  or  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
cyst.  The  latter  is  always  the  simpler  operation  and  that  by  which 
we  may  most  qoickly  effect  our  object,  and  we  shall  always  give  it 
the  preference  when  it  can  be  performed  easily  and  without  danger 
to  life.  In  the  case  of  cysts  of  the  ovary,  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
others,  however,  which  are  in  a  deep  or  otherwise  dangerous  situa- 
tion, another  more  harmless  mode  of  proceeding  is  naturally  v^ 
welcome  if  it  offers  us  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  We  may  effect 
a  shrivelling  up  of  the  sac,  after  previous  emptying  of  its  contents, 
partly  by  a  suppuration,  partly  by  a  milder,  drier  process  of  inflam- 
mation. If  you  lay  open  the  walls  of  the  cyst  in  its  entire  length  and 
keep  the  edges  of  the  incision  apart,  suppuration  and  formation  of 
granulations  will  take  place  upon  the  exposed  inner  wall  of  the  cyst, 
with  throwing  off  of  the  elements  of  the  tumour  adhering  to  it,  or  of 
the  epithelium  ;  the  sac  then  gradually  shrinks  cicatricially  and  thus 
first  becomes  diminished  in  size  and  then  heals,  but  this  process 
may  sometimes  require  many  months  for  its  completion.  You  may 
also  attain  the  same  end  in  a  more  subcutaneous  manner  if  you  pass 
through  the  tumour  at  one  or  more  points  ligatures  or  tubes;  in 
consequence  of  the  entering  air,  or  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
ligatures  or  tubes  passed  through  the  cyst,  suppuration  and  granu- 
lation may  also  be  established  in  its  inner  wall  and  lead,  under  very 
favorable  circumstances,  to  the  shrinking  up  of  the  cyst.  This  very 
frequently  does  not  follow  as  desired,  or  requires  months  or  years, 
at  least,  for  its  completion,  so  that,  of  these  two  methods,  the  first 
is  to  be  preferred  ;  it  is  especially  applicable  to  cysts  about  the  neck. 
A  shrinking  up  of  the  cysts  and  drying  up  of  their  contents  may 
also  be  effected  in  a  different  way,  namely,  by  puncture  followed  by 
the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine ;  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
effect  of  this  treatment.  The  result  of  the  injection  of  iodine  con- 
sists here  also  therein  that  immediately  after  the  injection  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  sac  sets  in,  with  sero-fibrinous  exudation;  this 
serum  then  becomes  absorbed  and  the  sac  contracts.  The  injection 
of  iodine  is  suited  especially  to  cases  in  which  we  have  not  to  deal 
with  softened  tissues  as  contents  of  the  sac,  but  with  a  fluid  secreted 
chiefly  by  the  sac  itself,  especially,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  cysts 
containing  serum  and  of  some  kinds  of  mucous  cysts.     For  cysts  m 
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the  thyroid  gland^  we  may  often  employ  puncture  and  injection  of 
iodine  with  brilliant  success^  but  much  depends  upon  the  method 
which  you  adopts  of  which  more  in  the  clinique.  Cystomata  re- 
sulting from  softened  gelatinous  tissue  and  fatty  cysts  are  not  well 
suited  for  the  injection  of  iodine^  since  it  is  frequently  followed  by 
very  violent  inflammation  and  ichorous  suppuration  with  formation 
of  gases^  so  that  it  may  afterwards  become  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
whole  sac.  Sacs  with  very  thick  walls  also,  which  cannot  contract 
at  all  or  only  very  slowly,  are  not  suited  for  this  treatment. 
This  we  find  amongst  cysts  of  the  neck  especially,  many  which  are 
suited  for  this  treatment,  others  which  are  not  so  on  account  of  the 
too  great  thickness  of  their  walls.  Of  the  cystomata  of  the  ovary 
also,  but  few,  unfortunately,  are  suitable  for  the  treatment  by  injec- 
tion, so  that  quite  recently  the  treatment  of  these  tumours  by  lapa- 
rotomy has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  safe  operative  procedure,"* 
by  means  of  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  more  and  more  favor- 
able results  have  been  attained. 

I  must  mention,  lastly,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  best  to 
abstain  from  any  operative  interference ;  I  should  look  at  it  as  a 
piece  of  folly,  for  instance,  to  persuade  an  old  man  who  has  a  number 
of  atheromata  upon  his  head,  to  consent  to  the  extirpation  of  those 
tumours ;  the  supervention  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  might  prove 
fatal  under  such  circumstances. 
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13.  Carcinomata  ;  Aistory.  General  remarks  upon  the^r  anatomical 
structure.  Metamorphoses,  Different  forms.  Topography:  i. 
External  skin  and  mucous  membranes  voith  pavement  epUhC' 
Hum.  2.  Mammary  glands.  3.  Mucous  glands  w^ith  columnar 
epithelium.  4.  Salivary  glands  aud  prostate.  5.  Thyroid  gland 
and  ovary.  Treatment.  Short  remarks  concerning  the  diagnosis 
of  tumours. 

13.  Carcinomata.     Cancerous  tumours. 

To  give  you  an  idea  how  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  was  fonnerly 
made,  and  how  many  of  the  names  still  in  use  arose^  I  will  read 
you  a  passage  relating  to  this  point  from  the  classical  work  of 
Lorenz  Heister^  who  was  one  of  the  highest  authorities  of  that  day^ 
a  book  which  reached  its  third  edition  in  173I4  and  now  lies  before 
me.  It  is  there  stated  (p.  220) :  *'The  name  of  sdrrhus  is  given 
to  a  painless  tumour  which  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  body^  but 
does  so  especially  in  glands^  and  has  for  its  cause  an  obstruction  or 
desiccation  of  the  blood  in  the  indurated  part.  P.  306 :  '*  If  a 
sdrrhus  can  neither  be  dispersed  nor  kept  at  a  standstiU,  nor  has 
been  removed  in  good  time^  it  becomes^  either  of  itself  or  from 
bad  treatment^  malignant^  i.  e,  painful  and  inflamed,  in  which  state 
we  begin  to  call  it  cancer  or  carcinoma ;  the  neighbouring  vessels 
then  often  swell  and  spread  out  like  the  feet  of  a  crab  (whicE  does 
not  occur,  however,  in  all  cases),  whence  the  disease  has  received 
its  name ;  which  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  cruel, 
and  painful  diseases.  When  the  cancer  is  still  entirely  covered  by 
the  skin,  it  is  said  to  be  hidden  (cancer  occultus) ;  but  when  the 
skin  is  broken  or  ulcerated,  it  is  then  called  an  open  or  ulcerated 
cancer^  and  the  latter  generally  follows  the  former." 

It  is  by  no  means  long  since  the  simple  belief  existed  that  such 
comparisons  and  descriptions  contained  somdihing  real  and  piaih 
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lally  useful.  WUl  people  langb,  a  hundred  years  hence,  at  our 
present  anntomical  and  clinical  detinitions,  as  we  do  now  when  we 
read  what  good  old  Heister  wrote  ?  Who  knows  ?  Time  advances 
with  giant  steps,  and  before  we  think  it  possible,  things  come  to 
light  which  render  the  patient  labours  of  active  young  investiga- 
itors  hietoricnl  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  are  always  extremely  nuwilHng,  in  natural  science,  to  give 
idiort  definitions,  because  this  is  frequently  almost  impossible  on 
[account  of  the  transition  from  one  process  to  another  and  from  one 
Jbrmation  to  another.  Concerning  carcmomata  we  may  say,  in  a 
clinical  sense,  that  they  are  tumours  which  are  in  a  high  degree 
infectious  and  that  this  infection,  which  extends  first  of  all  to  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  eventually  to  other  more  distant  organs  also, 
is  ])robably  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  carriage  of  certain  elements 
(whether  of  cella  only  or  of  fluid  is  donbtful)  from  the  tumour,  by 
means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  veins,  into  the  blood. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  already 
long- established  idea  of  carcinoma  by  means  of  the  anntomical 
structnre  of  these  tumours,  and  means  were  sought  for  of  dis- 
tinguishmg  carcinomata  with  certainty  from  other  tumours  of  similar 
appcanince.  The  classical  monographs  of  an  Astjey  Cooper  on  the 
diseases  of  the  testicles  and  mammary  glands  (the  latter  unfor- 
tunately not  completed)  show  that  by  a  careful  study  of  the  pheno- 
mena recognisable  with  the  naked  eye  much  may  be  attained  if  we 
conhuB  ourselves  to  a  given  organ ;  a  geuiTahsation  is  not  feasible, 
however,  by  means  of  anatomical  preparations  alone  and  is  difficult, 
as  I  have  often  felt  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  even  with  our 
present  auxiliary  means.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  Virchow,  there- 
fore, if  he  seeks,  in  his  great  work  upon  tnmours,  to  give  the 
minutest  details  possible  concerning  the  individual  forms  of  tumour 
in  given  localities,  and  wilHngly  steers  clear  of  the  dilhcult  general 
elinicnl  (|uestions.     Here,  where  we  must  be  brief  for  the  purpose 

furnishing  a  provisional  anatomical  basis  for  our  views,  we  are 

npelled  to  speak  somewhat  more  decidedly  and  summarily. 
When  the  naked  eye  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  diagnosis  of  tumours, 
we  called  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  sought  for  characteristic 
constituents  belonging  in  a  similar  manner  to  all  those  tumours,  the 
clinical  characters  of  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  But  if  we 
looked  Tor  the  characteriBtics  of  cell-elements  in  the  size  of  the 
gtanulea,  &c.,  their  clinical  and  anatomical  properties  woold  not 
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always  be  in  acccurdance.  When  cancer-eellt  had  proved  useless  8» 
a  warrant  for  carcinomata^  the  characteristic  properties  were  songhi 
for  in  the  whole  stractnre  of  tumonrs;  the  alveolar  sUudmre  w»- 
to  be  the  anatomical  landmark.  With  this  also  we  get  into  diffi- 
culties here  and  there :  the  reticular  formation  of  newly  formed 
lymphatic-gland  tissue  may  also  be  designated  as  "  alveolar/'  but 
even  if  we  admit  that  the  lymphoma-net«  are  so  distincUy  chanc 
terised  by  their  form  as  to  be  excluded  easily^  many  forms  oC 
chondroma  and  sarcoma^  especially  the  giant-celled  and  other  laige^ 
celled  sarcomata^  forms  which  we  have  distinctly  pointed  out  aa 
alveolar  sarcomata^  and  in  particular  the  interstitial  villous  and 
plexiform  sarcomata,  still  remain  as  doubles  of  the  cardnomatoiia 
tumours.  Nevertheless,  even  professed  pathological  anatomists 
insist  upon  regarding  the  alveolar  and  adenoid  structure  and  thft 
infiltration  of  the  new  formation  as  alone  distinctive  for  the  designar 
tion  "  carcinoma.'^ 

Since  the  anatomical  studies,  and  especially  the  genetis  of  newly 
formed  tissues,  have  been  introduced  by  Yirchow  and  accepted  aa 
an  essential  principle  for  classification,  we  are  released  from  all  the 
difiBculties  just  mentioned.  Tke  anatomical  development  alone  no» 
serves  to  determine  what  is  to  be  called  a  cancer.  The  clinical  in- 
quirer seeks  to  ascertain  how  the  cancers  formed  and  composed  in  a 
given  manner  behave ;  when  they  are  infectious ;  when  not ;  whether 
they  run  their  course  quickly  or  slowly ;  whether  they  are  generally 
multiple  or  solitary ;  where  they  most  frequently  form,  and  what 
experience  shows  to  be  the  best  mode  of  treating  them,  &c.,  and  it  ia 
very  interesting  to  observe  how,  with  the  more  and  more  detailed  ana- 
tomical arrangement,  corresponding  clinical  differences  also  become 
more  distinct.  Most  of  the  modem  pathological  anatomista 
and  surgeons  agree  in  calling  only  those  tnmours  true  cardno^ 
maia  which  resemble  in  construction  the  true  epithelial  glands  (not 
the  lymphatic  glands)  and  the  cells  of  which  are  derived  from  true 
epithelia. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  view  will  gain  more  and  more  adherents, 
and  that  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
anatomical  conception  '' carcinoma '^  wiU  cease  entirely.  Those 
investigators  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  have  worked 
impartially ;  with  all  the  modern  auxiliary  means,  in  this  field  of  the 
doctrine  of  tumours,  recognise  the  great  importance  of  exuberant 
growths  of  epithelium  for  such  tumours  as  we  are  accmtomed  W 
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«b1I  caiicer,  but  most  of  them  still  seek  to  make  a  compromiee 
between  the  various  histogenetic  views,  ami  are  still  disposed  to 
admit  is  a  modtded  form  the  formation  of  true  glandular  and  epithe- 
lial cells  from  connective  tissue  (heterology  [Kindlieisch,  Volkmann, 
Liicke,  Eberth,  Itiesiadecki,  Gussenbaner] },  and  only  Thiersch,  and 
quite  recently  Waldeyer,  believe  firmly,  with  me,  in  the  strict 
botiudary  between  epithelial  cells  and  cells  of  connective  tissue. 
Waldeyer,  who  has  laboured  with  great  success  in  this  field,  has 
described  carcinoma  as  an  atypical  epitAelial  new  formation.  I 
must  at  once  remark  here,  however,  that  in  canceraus  tumours,  in 
addition  to  the  epithelia,  there  are  found  also  a  great  number  of 
fresh,  small,  round  cells  whicli,  beiug  infiltrated  into  the  portion  of 
the  tumour  composed  of  connective  tissue,  ibrm  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  of  these  new  formations.  Tliis  small-celled  infiltration  of  con- 
nective tissue,  which  is  met  with  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  bnt 
everywhere  where  exuberant  epithelial  growths  posh  themselves  into 
the  tissues,  appears  to  result  from  a  kind  of  reaction,  and  to  he  a 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  epithelial  formations  into  the 
tissue.  According  to  the  number  of  the  cells  infiltrated  and  to 
their  after  fate,  as  well  rs  to  the  degree  of  vaaculorisatiou,  it  leads, 
as  in  the  process  of  inllammation,  sometimes  to  softening,  some- 
tiioes  to  shrinking  and  cicatricial  thickening  of  the  tissues.  In 
many  cases  this  small-celled  infiltration  becomes  so  considerable  as 
to  cover  almost  entirely  the  epithelial  new  formations,  from  which, 
if  the  latter  are  small,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  without  great 
difficulty.  It  may  then  be  doubtful  whether  they  should  not  be 
regarded  as  completely  independent  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  the 
only  clearly  recognisable  component  parts  of  cancerous  tumours.  I 
formerly  felt  compelled  to  admit  this,  and  also  did  not  look  upon 
as  independent  capability  of  infection  as  improbable  in  this  com- 
ponent part  of  the  carcinomata ;  further  investigations  with  more 
modem  auxiliary  appliances  have  rendered  it  mure  and  more  pro* 
bable  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  smallest  cancerous  nodules  also 
tlie  epithelial  elements  are  in  proliferous  action.  The  epithelial 
oella  and  the  floor  from  which  they  grow  and  draw  their  nutriment 
are  in  very  close  relation  to  each  other.  There  are  many  observa- 
tions which  show  distinctly  that  the  cellnhtr  infiltration  of  the  floor 
of  the  connective  tissue  is  followed  by  an  increased  exuberance  of 
the  epithelium  covering  it,  and  it  is  thus  conceivable  that  the  first 
ipalse  towards  atypical  adenoid  exuberant  growth  may  be  fur- 
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nished  by  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  epithelial  floor.  It  is,  however, 
equally  possible  and  probable  that  the  exuberant  epithelial  growth 
is  the  first  formative  process  in  the  development  of  carcinoma,  as 
we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  assume.  Direct  observations  on 
this  point  are  impossible;  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
always  exists  simultaneously  with  the  exuberant  epithelial  growth, 
and  this  renders  the  investigation  of  the  first  stages  so  difficult 
that  it  is  only  by  selecting  favorable  objects,  e.g,  flat  cancer  of  the 
skin,  that  we  can  attain  a  clear  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  our 
views.  Since  this  question  was  first  seriously  discussed,  it  ha^ 
already  recurred  repeatedly,  not  only  in  individual  generations  but 
in  individual  minds.  I  cannot  repeat  here  all  that  which  I  said 
formerly  concerning  the  formation  and  increase  of  the  true  epithelia ; 
all  that  I  will  add  now  is,  that  the  carcinomatous  and  epithelial 
forms  which  are  met  with  in  primary  carcinomata  have  also  always 
been  found  in  the  infection-tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
This  appears  to  me  to  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  cell-elements,  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  fluid  from 
a  columnar  epithelial  cancer  should  be  capable  of  causing  the  cells 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  produce  columnar  epithelia. 

It  is  especially  important  and  difficult,  in  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  to  draw  a  line  between  adenomata  and  carcinomata  or  between 
the  complex  forms  of  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  since  the  various 
forms  of  tumour  have  much  in  common,  and  may  even,  abstractedly 
from  their  genesis,  be  perfectly  similar  in  appearance.  True  adeno- 
mata are  composed  of  newly  formed  glandular  substance,  which  is 
completely  analogous  to  the  normal  substance,  or,  at  least,  very 
nearly  so ;  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  newly  formed  acini 
behaves  towards  these  as  towards  the  normal,  it  is  entirely  unchanged, 
or  to  a  very  slight  extent  only  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  In  sar- 
comata in  glands,  no  new  formation  of  glandular  acini  takes  place 
ordinarily,  but  the  sarcomatous  mass  merely  surrounds  the  glandular 
spaces,  which  may  either  have  remained  normal  or  become  dilated, 
with  epithelial  cells  which  have  perhaps  become  considerably  in- 
creased in  number  and  enlarged.  But  carcinoma  is  characterised 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithelial  covering  of  a  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  or  the  epithelial  lining  of  glandular  cavities,  grows  into 
the  tissue  of  the  skin  in  an  acinous  or  tubular  form,  just  as  occurs 
in  the  foetus.  In  most  cases  the  epithelial  cells  retain  their  form, 
but  frequently  become  much  larger  than  normal.    The  form  of  tlie 
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^laiida  from  whicli  these  growtlis  proceed  also  gencrallj-  remains 
typical  for  the  new  formation,  but  glandular  cavities  capable  of 
secrotioD  are  seldom  developed  therein.  lu  the  iieighbonrhood  of 
I  this  epithelial  portion  of  these  tumours,  the  bones,  the  connective 
tissue,  the  muscles,  &c.,  into  which  the  cpitlielium  has  penetrated 
jeliave  as  follows : — the  connective  tissue  is  found  to  be  sometiiues 
n  normal,  sometimes  of  abnormal  density,  sometimes  extremely  soft 
and  almost  mucous,  and  generally  in  somewhat  less  than  normal 
quantity.  It  is  generally  studded  with  small  round  (migrating) 
^lls,  often  to  such  an  estent  that  scarcely  any  fibrous  tissue  remains. 
When  it  penetrates  into  bone,  the  latter  becomes  consumed  as  in 
caries.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  in  the  nodular 
and  in&ltrated  forms  of  true  cancer  a  new  formation  of  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  takes  place,  any  more  than  I  have  found  new 
formations  of  bone  therein ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
is  the  villous  and  papillary  forms,  to  be  mentioned  8i>eciaUy  later 
on,  such  a  new  formation  does  take  place.  You  see  from  this 
description,  gentlemen,  that  Waldeyer's  assertion  that  the  epillieliai 
lUti! /oTmatiun  in  carclnoma!ji  is  atypical  (tissu  h^ti;roadi?uique, 
Sobin}  is  also  very  suitable  for  diHtinguisliing  carcinomata  from 
adenomala  as  typical  epithelial  new  formations.  As  regards  the 
vessels  in  the  developmeut  of  carcinomata,  we  can  convince  our- 
•elves,  by  artificial  injection,  that  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  new 
Ibrmation  by  means  of  loops  occur  to  a  very  considerable  extent; 
■Cnly  ike  eontucttve  time  porliom  of  ihc  tumours  an  va^cnlarited, 
the  epithelial  portions  remain  free  :  this  is  a  very  important  ana- 
tomical criterion,  as  is  also  the  circumstance  l/ial  tie  tnic  e-pitlielial 
taneer-cell*  never  coalesce,  aa  ajipears  to  be  the  case  with  the  large 
q)itheloid  cells  of  many  of  the  sarcomata.  7'o  the  latter  circum- 
IBtance  Waldeyer  has  justly  attached  great  importance.  By  means  of 
the  characters  Just  pointed  out  we  may  always  ascertain,  even  in  the 
most  diflicult  cases,  the  genetic  differences  between  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata.  The  first  begiunings  of  plexiform  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata  are  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  eacii  other 
(compare  Fig.  151  with  Figs.  176  and  177);  in  both  cases  the 
ms  are  extremely  simihir  to  that  of  the  glands.  In  the  course 
if  their  further  development,  however,  a  change  takes  place ;  the 
ellular  columns  of  the  sarcomata  have  either  had  their  origin  in 
'essels,  or  vessels  soon  grow  into  them,  while  this  is  never  the  case 
n  carcinomata ;  but  the  columns  themselves,  if  they  become  ver^ 
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nished  by  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  epithelial  floor.  It  is,  however, 
equally  possible  and  probable  that  the  exuberant  epithelial  growth 
is  the  first  formative  process  in  the  development  of  carcinoma,  as 
we  are  at  present  accustomed  to  assume.  Direct  observations  on 
this  point  are  impossible ;  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
always  exists  simultaneously  with  the  exuberant  epithelial  growth, 
and  this  renders  the  investigation  of  the  first  stages  so  difficult 
that  it  is  only  by  selecting  favorable  objects,  e,g,  flat  cancer  of  the 
skin,  that  we  can  attain  a  clear  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  our 
views.  Since  this  question  was  first  seriously  discussed,  it  ha^ 
already  recurred  repeatedly,  not  only  in  individual  generations  but 
in  individual  minds.  I  cannot  repeat  here  all  that  which  I  said 
formerly  concerning  the  formation  and  increase  of  the  true  epithelia ; 
all  that  I  will  add  now  is,  that  the  carcinomatous  and  epithelial 
forms  which  are  met  with  in  primary  carcinomata  have  also  always 
been  found  in  the  infection-tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
This  appears  to  me  to  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  cell-elements,  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  fluid  from 
a  columnar  epithelial  cancer  should  be  capable  of  causing  the  cells 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  produce  columnar  epithelia. 

It  is  especially  important  and  difiicult,  in  an  anatomical  point  of 
view,  to  draw  a  line  between  adenomata  and  carcinomata  or  between 
the  complex  forms  of  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  since  the  various 
forms  of  tumour  have  much  in  common,  and  may  even,  abstractedly 
from  their  genesis,  be  perfectly  similar  in  appearance.  True  adeno- 
mata are  composed  of  newly  formed  glandular  substance,  which  is 
completely  analogous  to  the  normal  substance,  or,  at  least,  very 
nearly  so ;  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  newly  formed  acini 
behaves  towards  these  as  towards  the  normal,  it  is  entirely  unchanged, 
or  to  a  very  slight  extent  only  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  In  sar- 
comata in  glands,  no  new  formation  of  glandular  acini  takes  place 
ordinarily,  but  the  sarcomatous  mass  merely  surrounds  the  glandular 
spaces,  which  may  either  have  remained  normal  or  become  dilated, 
with  epithelial  cells  which  have  perhaps  become  considerably  in- 
creased in  number  and  enlarged.  But  carcinoma  is  characterised 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithelial  covering  of  a  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  or  the  epithelial  lining  of  glandular  cavities,  grows  into 
the  tissue  of  the  skin  in  an  acinous  or  tubular  form,  just  as  occurs 
in  the  foetus.  In  most  cases  the  epithelial  cells  retain  their  form, 
but  frequently  become  much  larger  than  normal.    The  form  of  the 
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UikU  from  which  these  growths  proceed  a]so  general!}'  remains 
typical  for  the  new  formation,  but  glandular  cavities  capable  of 
secretion  are  seldom  developed  therein.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of 
this  epithelial  portion  of  these  tumours,  the  bonc^,  the  connective 
tissue,  the  muscles,  &c.,  into  which  the  qiithelium  has  penetrated 
behave  as  follows: — the  connective  tissue  is  found  to  be  sometimes 
of  normal,  sometimes  of  abnormal  density,  sometimes  extremely  soft 
and  almost  mucous,  and  generally  in  somewhat  less  than  normal 
quantity.  It  is  generally  studded  with  small  round  (migrating) 
0^,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  any  tibrous  tissue  remains. 
When  it  penetrates  into  bone,  the  latter  becomes  consumed  as  in 
caries.  I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  in  the  nodular 
and  infiltrated  forms  of  true  cancer  a  new  formation  of  fibres  of 
connective  tissue  takes  place,  any  more  than  I  have  found  new 
formations  of  bone  therein ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
in  the  villous  and  papillary  forms,  to  be  mentioned  specially  later 
on,  such  a  new  formation  does  take  place.  You  see  from  this 
description,  gentlemen,  that  Waldeyer's  assertion  that  the  ejiURdial 
neic  formation  iu  careinvmala  is  aigpieal  (tissu  h^ti^roadeniqae, 
Kobin)  is  also  very  suitable  for  distinguishing  carcinomata  from 
adeutmata  as  typical  epithelial  new  formations.  As  regards  the 
vessels  in  the  development  of  carcinomata,  we  can  convince  our- 
selves, by  artificial  injection,  that  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  new 
formation  by  means  of  loops  occur  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
only  the  connective  tiisue  portioni  of  the  tumouTu  are  vaKiilarited, 
the  epithelial  portions  remaiu  free  :  this  is  a  very  important  ana- 
tomical criterion,  as  is  also  the  circumstance  that  the  true  epithelial 
eaneer-eellt  never  coalesce,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  large 
epitheloid  cells  of  many  of  the  sarcomata.  To  the  latter  circum- 
stance Waldeyer  has  justly  attached  great  importance.  By  means  of 
the  characters  just  pointed  out  we  may  always  ascertain,  even  iu  the 
most  dilHcult  cases,  the  genetic  differences  between  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata.  The  lirst  beginnings  of  pleiiform  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata  are  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other 
(compare  Fig.  ii;i  with  Figs.  176  and  177);  in  both  cases  the 
forms  are  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  glands.  In  the  course 
of  their  further  developmenl,  however,  a  change  takes  place;  the 
^Mdtalar  columns  of  the  sarcomata  have  either  had  their  origin  in 
^^HhsoU,  or  vessels  soon  grow  into  them,  while  this  is  never  the  case 
^^K  carcinomata  i  but  the  columns  themselves,  if  they  become  very 
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large^  remaiii  withoat  vessds^  or  a  caTity  forms  in  them  as  in  llie 
development  of  glands  (compare  Fig.  151,  b,  with  Fig.  183). 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  farther  here  into  a  genoal 
histological  sketch  of  these  tnmonrs^  and  hope  that  70a  will  be 
able  to  recognise  them  by  what  I  have  said.  Acec^ding  to  my 
whole  histogenetic  conception  I  cannot  admit  that  an  epithdial 
cancer  can  form  primarily  in  a  bone  or  lymphatic  gland.  The 
observations  of  this  kind  known  to  me  (in  the  under  jaw,  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  nedi) 
are,  on  account  of  the  too  great  proximity  of  the  skin  and  mueoas 
membrane,  not  convincing  enough  for  me ;  an  inconsiderable  eudt^ 
nomatous  affection  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  might  have  set 
in,  and  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  disease  without  having 
been  observed. 

The  appearance  of  these  tumours  in  section  and  their  confflntence 
vary  so  much  that  nothing  general  can  be  said  concerning  them* 

In  a  very  lai^  majority  of  cases,  carcinomata  commence  as 
nodules ;  also  as  infiltration  and  induration  of  otherwise  soft  tissoei^ 
or  in  the  form  of  exuberant  papillary  growths.  The  diseased  parts 
are  seldom  distinctly  separated  from  the  healthy  tissues  by  a  caprale 
of  connective  tissue ;  in  most  cases,  the  transition  from  sound  to 
diseased  tissue  is  rather  a  gradual  one.  There  are  cases  in  whidi 
we  cannot  speak  of  a  cancerous  tumour,  but  only  of  a  cancerous 
infiltration,  because  no  enlargement  but  perhaps  even  a  decrease  in 
size  of  the  organ  affected  is  connected  with  it.  It  is  further 
characteristic  of  carcinomata  that  a  portion  of  the  new  formation 
is  frequently  very  short-lived,  decays  directly  or  after  fatty  degene- 
ration, and  becomes  absorbed,  when  the  infiltrated  fibrous  tissue 
contracts  to  a  firm  cicatrix.  But  besides  this  cicatricial  shrinking, 
and  not  unfrequently  along  with  it,  processes  of  softening  very  fre- 
queutly  occur,  perhaps  still  more  frequently  than  shrinking,  at  all 
events  more  extensively.  This  softening  commences  for  Uie  most 
part  with  fatty  decay  of  the  cells  and  caseous  metamc^hosia ; 
central  softening,  with  bursting  outwards  and  development  of  an 
ichorous  ulcer,  with  fungous  everted  edges,  is  very  characteristie 
of  carcinomata.  The  mucous  metamorphosis  of  the  cell-protoplasm 
also  is  a  process  which  sets  in  in  many  carcinomata  of  glands, 
comparatively  most  frequently  in  those  of  the  liver,  the  stomach, 
and  the  rectum.  This  mucous  metamorphosis  seldom  attacks 
the  stroma  of  the  connective  tissue.    These  mucous  eanceia 
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0  called  gdatnoua  or  colloid  cancers.  If  cancerous  degcnera- 
tons  become  developed  on  the  aarface  of  membranes,  ttie  pa|iillar)' 
layer  may  become  so  greatly  increased,  the  individual  papillje  so 
enormouslj  hypeitropliied,  that  these  formations  may  come  esseri' 
tially  to  occupy  the  fore-ground,  as  in  many  jtapUlary  cancers 
of  the  tnocoua  membrane  of  the  lips  and  stomach,  &c.,  and  in 
villous  cancers,  which  develop  themselves  as  largo  papillse  in  a 
dendritic  form  npon  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  bladder.  If  the 
cicatricial  shrinking  predominates  in  a  carcinoma  (as  is  the  case 
in  many  cancers  of  the  mammary  gland),  very  hard  tumours  or 
indurations  fonn,  which  have  been  termed  scirrhus  from  an  early 
period.  Many  carcinomata  are  pigmented  brown  or  black,  but 
melano-carcinomala  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  rare.  The  ma- 
jority of  soft  melanomata  are  sarcomata. 

As  regards  the  course  of  carcinomata,  I  have  already  said 
something  when  speaking  of  sarcomata  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  them ;  here  I  will  repeat  once  more  that  carcinomata 
always  first  infect  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  nearest  to  them. 
The  infection  frequently  does  not  go  any  further ;  in  other  cases, 
metastatic  tnmours  form  in  internal  organs  and  in  the  bones.  In  the 
lymphatic  glands,  however,  the  small  epithelial  germs  appear  to  find 
the  most  favorable  soil  for  their  development.  The  rapidity  of  the 
course  varies  extremely,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further  in  connec- 
tion with  the  topography  of  carcinomata.  In  most  cases,  no 
occasional  causes  for  the  development  of  carcinomata  are  known, 
in  rare  cases  they  have  been  preceded  by  injuries  and  processes  of 
ulceration.  What  we  hear  and  read  of  cancer- cachexia  and  of  a 
specific  cachectic  appearance  in  persons  suffering  from  cancer  is  not 
confirmed  by  my  observations.  Such  persons  become  atrophic 
eventually  like  any  one  who  suffers  from  a  serious  disturbance  of 
the  function  of  important  organs  and  takes  up  into  his  organism 
products  of  decomposition  from  decaying  tissues :  he  becomes  amemic 
in  conaequence  of  haemorrhages,  disturbances  of  digestion,  and  de- 
ficient nutrition.  He  then  rapidly  becomes  emaciated  and  assumes  the 
wax-yellow,  brownish,  or  even  brownish-green  colour,  according 
to  the  colour  of  his  skin,  met  with  in  other  iiidividuala  under  similar 
circumstances;  I  have  never  observed  anything  peculiar  in  such 
eaaee-  No  proof  exists  that  such  patients  throw  out  an  infectious 
nfttttl  ns  is  believed  here  and  there. 

Yon  will  now  arrive  more  rapidly  at  an  understanding  of  the 
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different  forms  of  cancer  if  we  consider  them  more  closely  with 
regard  to  their  origin  and  to  the  localities  in  which  they  most  fre- 
quently occor^  and^  at  the  same  time^  enter  more  fully  into  the 
histological  details^  as  well  as  into  the  clinical  course  of  carcino- 

mata. 

I .  External  shin  (jmtU)  and  mucous  membranes  with  pavemeni 

epithelia.     Cancers  of  the  skin.     Common  epithelial  carcinomaia 

(specially  so-called  because  it  was  believed  of  them  at  first,  and, 

until  recently,  exclusively,  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  cancer-tissue 

consisted  of  epithelia).     Cancroid  tumours  (tumours  resembling 

cancer ;  this  name  was  chosen  formerly  because  these  cancers  of 

the  skin  were  not  regarded  as  so  malignant  as  those  forms  of 

cancer  which  were  observed  in  the  mammary  gland  and  accepted 

almost  exclusively  as  the  type  of  true  cancers). 

The  cutis  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  from  which,  in 
the  foetus,  various  prolongations  take  place  into  the  tissue  beneath 
it,  namely,  the  hair  follicles  with  hairs  and  sebaceous  glands  and 
the  sweat  glands.  Tn  like  manner  originate  the  mucous  glands  in 
the  mucous  membranes.  It  i^  often  asserted  that  all  these  struc- 
tures can  form  epithelial  prolongations^  and  I  will  not  deny  this, 
but  the  proof  thereof  is  always  most  easily  furnished  for  the  rete 
Malpighii.  !Next  to  that,  a  considerable  accumulation  of  epithelia 
in  the  sebaceous  glands  and  in  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  an  enlargement  of  these  glands  may  most  fre- 
quently be  observed  ;  less  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the 
hair  follicles  and  sweat  glands  become  implicated.  The  young 
cells  of  the  rete  retain  at  first,  in  spite  of  these  prolongations,  their 
form  and  size  completely ;  even  their  relation  to  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  cutis  remains  the  same,  since  those  cells  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  cutis  retain  the  columnar  form  and  direction  as 
upon  the  normal  papillae  of  the  cutis. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  epithelial,  gland-like  prolongations 
not  unfrequently  grow  into  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  connec- 
tive tissue  in  which  lymph  circulates,  for  the  tissue  here  offers  the 
least  resistance.  Koster  believes  that  he  has  proved  that  all  these 
canals  lie  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  them  only.  Although 
his  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  are  not  all  sound,  there  is 
still  something  very  taking  about  it^  because  it  would  thus  be  easy 
to  understand  why,  in  these  forms  of  carcinoma^  praciaely  tb* 
nearest  lymphatic  glands  sometimes  become  infootediv         1} 
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ConUDCticing  cpiiheliftl  cftncer  of  the  red  edge  ol  tlie  lip,  proliuigntioiis  of  tlie 
rote  Malpigliii  intu  the  tissue  of  tlie  lip.  Horn;  scurf.  Blood-vesseU 
JDJccted.     Magnified  60  times. 


I 


Flit  epittielitl  rjuicer  of  the  check ;  glandnlar  prolongntioits  of  the  rcte  Mai- 
pigliii  into  the  imall-ecllol  ioRltratcd  connootiTn  tissue.    Magnilied  400 
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In  their  further  course  these  epithelial  canals  ande^o  certain 
changes;  individual  groups  of  cells  cohere  and  form  globules,  which 
gradually  enlarge  bj  the  deposit  of  fresh  cells  of  the  foim  of  pire- 
ment  epithelium,  and  thus  form  the  cauliflower  epidermis  glohnlei 
(globules  epidermiques,  Cancroidkugeln,  epitheliftlperlen),  which 
caused  the  greatest  astomshment  to  the  earliest  investigators. 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  globnlee,  with  which  we  hiTc 

already  become  acquainted  in  sarcomata,  where  we  gave  them  the 

Fig.  i68. 


Elements  of  an  exuberant  superficial  carcinoma  of  llie  lip.  (Fresh  preparations 
witli  the  addition  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid.)  a.  Individuikl  cells  with 
endogenous  separations  of  granules.  6.  A  cancroid  tiUos  with  a 
globules,  and  eiternal  coiumnar  epitbelinm.  e.  An  epithelkl  I 
cruslii'd  into  pieces.    Magnified  400  times. 
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mC'  of  nndotlietial  globules,  reault  from  the  separation  nf  a  mutis 
f  coherent  cells  into  more  nmnerous  [tortious.  Araongst  the.  cells 
in  the  interior  of  the  globules,  afi  well  as  in  the  remaining  epithelial 
parts  of  these  lumoara,  we  often  see  some  with  many  granules,  also 
large  cell  corpuscles,  which  contain  younger  cells  of  tlilFercnt  ages. 
If  the  masses  of  epithelium  have  grown  deeply  into  the  tissues,  and 
a  flection  is  then  made  in  these  deeper  layers  through  an  indurated 
tumoar  of  this  kind,  we  observe  something  like  the  following 
appearances  (Pig.  i6g),  in  which  the  alveoli  filled  with  epithelium 
arc  easily  distinguishable  rroni  the  huney-combed  connective  tissue. 


n  exulierODt  tupcrGcial  cancer  of  tlie  htud,  the  blood-vi 
pletcly  injected.    Msgaified  400  timss. 

e  vessels  in  lliis  connective- tissue  stroma  uppear  very  much  as 
,  Fig.   170  a,  wliile  Fig.  170  b  shows  an  exuhersnt  growth  of 
n  enlarged  papillae  of  a  glans  penis  as  it  occurred  early  iu 
the  development  of  the  Crst  exuberant  epithelial  growths. 

While,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  papillary  hypertrophy 
shows  itself  from  the  first  formation  of  the  tumour  as  an  essential 
characteristic  part,  in  other  cases  it  is  altogether  of  a  secondary 
nature,  i.e.  the  epithelial  villi  on  the  surface  of  the  sbiu  or  mucous 
oieiiibrane  soften  and  fall  out  and  there  remains  the  highly  vascular 
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connective-tissne  portion  in  the  form  of  an  indented  tumonr,  from 
which  single  papillary  tufts  project  or  afterwards  grow  out.  If 
any  one  should  asaert  that  at  the  commencement  of  superficial 
cancers  of  the  skin,  the  process  always  begins  with  hypertrophy 
and  increased  vascularity  of  the  papills,  to  which  the  correspond- 
ingly increasing  epithelial  cells  adhere,  and  between  which  they 
remain  firmly  fixed,  nothing  could  be  objected  to  this  view,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  precisely  to  the  beginnings  of  the  formation ;  for 
the  more  deeply  penetrating  forms  of  carcinoma  which  are  very  rich 
in  cells,  this  explanation  of  the  relation  between  papillie  and  epithelit 
would,  indeed,  no  longer  sutfice. 


PiQ.  170. 


Vessels  from  B  carcmoma  of  llic  p(>ras.  Magnified  60  times,  a.  From  the 
fallj  developed  tissue  of  tbe  tumour,  circles  of  vessels  around  the  epidermis 
beads.  6.  Loops  of  vesscla  from  tlic  suifsce  of  tbe  greatlj  indurated,  but 
not  jet  ulcerated  glans  penis. 

Carcinoma  of  the  skin  may  commence  as  indurated  papilloma,  as 
a  wart,  but  it  begins  equally  often  as  a  nodule  if  the  exuberant 
growth  remains  circumscribed  at  first,  grows  into  the  skin,  and  now 
enlaces  out  of  itself  without  growing  larger  by  the  opposition  of 
small  fresh  nodules  of  carcinoma.  The  exuberant  carcinomatous 
growth  generally  advances  from  a  gradually  increasing  surface  into 
the  cutis,  and  passes  through  it,  often  withont  causing  a  very 
marked  elevation. 

An  essential  difference  of  cancers  of  tbe  akin  from  each  other 
consists  therein  that  the  exuberant  epithelial  growth  penetntat 
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sometimes  less^  sometimes  more  deeply  into  the  cutis ;  there  are 
cancers  of  the  skin  which  remain  altogether  superficial^  scarcely 
penetrate  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue^  and  grow  extremely 
slowly  {flat  epithelial  cancers,  Thiersch)^  others  which  grow  rapidly 
and  penetrate  destructively  more  deeply  into  the  tissues  {infiltrated 
epithelial  cancers,  Thiersch).  The  above  description  of  cancers 
of  the  skin  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  infiltrated  form ;  in  flat 
epithelial  cancer  the  outgrowing  cellular  columns  seldom  penetrate 
further  than  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis^  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  smaller  round  cells  of  the  rete.  Along  with  these 
exuberant  growths  the  sebaceous  glands  increase  in  size  and  become 
filled  with  fully  developed^  large-celled  epithelia^  and  the  connective 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  copiously  with  small-celled  elements. 
These  new  formations  go  on  comparatively  rarely  to  the  development 
of  epidermis-globules.  In  this  commencing  stage^  the  whole  forms, 
when  examined  in  siiil,  a  hard  but  little  raised  infiltration  of  the 
cutis^  covered  with  scurfy  epidermis.  This  exuberant  epithelial 
growth  possesses  very  little  solidity,  however,  and  occasionally 
undergoes  decay  and  softening,  with  expulsion  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  glandular  formations.  The  highly  vascular  connective 
tissue  remains  behind,  and  may  then  go  on  growing  in  the  form 
of  granulations,  or  may  also  partly  become  cicatrised.  While  this 
is  going  on  at  the  centre  of  the  new  formation,  the  latter  advances 
further  and  further  at  the  periphery,  although  very  slowly. 

Cancers  of  the  skin  are  on  section  at  their  very  first  com- 
mencement of  a  pale  red  colour  and  hard  consistence,  but  soon 
become  white  and  large  grained  on  the  section-surface;  in  the 
highly  exuberant  infiltrated  forms,  we  see  sometimes  the  large 
epithelial  beads  and  large  epithelial  villi  with  the  naked  eye. 
Ulceration  occurs  almost  more  frequently  from  without  inwards 
than  from  medullary  softening  from  within  outwards,  usually 
pretty  soon  after  the  commencement.  Mucous  softening  is  very 
rare  in  these  forms. 

As  regards  the  topography  of  these  carcinomata,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked especially  that  the  following  parts  of  the  body  are  the  most 
frequent  seats  of  these  tumours  : 

(a)  The  head  and  neck  ;  here  it  is  on  the  eyelids,  the  conjunctive^^ 
the  skin  of  the  nose  and  face,  the  lower  lip,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  oesophagus,  the 
larynx,  the  ear,  and  the  hairy   scalp   that  these  tumours  most 
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readily  form.  The  first  commencement  varies  greatly ;  the  worst 
cases  begin  at  once  as  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  or  skin^  and  rapidly  go  on  to  ulceration  by  central 
softening ;  other  cases  begin  upon  the  surface ;  there  is  formed  a 
fissure^  an  indurated  excoriation^  an  epidermoid  scurfiness^  a  soft 
wart ;  these  diseased  conditions,  which  seem  little  important  at  firstj 
may  remain  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  surface  and  spread 
superficially  rather  than  deeply,  with  moderately  indurated  edges. 
If  the  carcinoma  becomes  developed  from  a  wart-like  formation,  it 
sometimes  retains  throughout  the  papillary  character.  The  parts 
once  diseased  are  destroyed  for  ever  by  the  metamorphosis  into 
cancer  tissue ;  in  very  exuberant  epithelial  carcinomata  no  cicatricial 
shrinkings  occur.  The  ulcers  which  result  rapidly  from  these  new 
formations  vary  like  other  cancerous  ulcers ;  the  ulcer  sometimes 
becomes  gangrenous  and  forms  a  crater-shaped  gap,  sometimes 
the  new  formation  grows  very  exuberantly,  and  ulcers  with  fungoid 
overhanging  edges  form.  From  these  ulcerated  surfaces  there  may 
not  unfrequently  be  squeezed  out  a  caseous  or  even  puriform  pulp, 
which  issues  in  a  grub-like  form,  similar  to  the  thickened  secretion 
of  a  dilated  gland  of  the  skin  (a  comedo) ;  this  pulp  is  a  mixture 
of  softened  epithelial  substance  and  fat.  Sometimes  earlier,  some- 
times later,  a  not  unfrequently  painful  swelling  of  the  nearest 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  sets  in,  which  gradually  increases ;  the 
glandular  tumours  gradually  coalesce,  partly  with  each  other,  partly 
with  the  primary  tumour  ;  openings  occur  at  fresh  points  and  the 
local  destruction  advances  further  and  further ;  deeply  also,  on  to 
the  bones  of  the  face  or  skull,  the  new  formation  extends ;  the 
bones  are  destroyed  by  it,  and  it  takes  the  place  of  the  bone  tissue. 
Death  may  ensue  from  suffocation  or  starvation  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  the  masses  of  tumour  upon  the  trachea  or  oesophagus, 
or  from  implication  of  the  brain  after  perforation  of  the  cranium. 
It  most  frequently  takes  place  after  gradually  increasing  marasmus, 
from  complete  exhaustion  of  the  powers,  with  all  the  phenomena  of 
extreme  cachexia.  Post-mortem  examinations  scarcely  ever  reveal 
metastatic  tumours  in  internal  organs.  All  these  carcinomata  upon 
the  head,  face,  and  neck  are  considerably  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  The  average  time  during  which  persons  affected 
with  cancer  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth 
survive  is  one  to  one  and  a  half  years.     Cancers  of  the  tongue  are, 
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^0  long  as  the  lymphatic  glands  remain  unaffected^  curable^  radically, 
by  early  and  complete  extirpation. 

In  earlier  works  I  have  spoken  of  the  form  of  ^'  flat  cancer  of 
the  skin/'  jast  mentioned^  as  '^  cicatrising,  shrinking  epithelial 
oancer,  or  scirrhus  cutis/'  to  distinguish  it  more  sharply  from  the 
ordinary  rapidly  growing  epithelial  cancer.  It  now  appears  to  me 
better^  however^  not  to  form  any  such  subdivision!  and  on  that 
account  I  will  state  here  at  once  that  this  flat  cancer  of  the  skin  is 
the  mildest  form  of  cancer  in  general,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
old  people  only  are  attacked  by  it ;  the  disease  sometimes  com- 
mences as  a  nodular  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layer,  but  always 
quite  superficially ;  there  generally  forms  first  of  all  an  entirely 
localised  accumulation  of  yellowish-coloured  epidermis,  a  slight 
scurf,  after  the  removal  of  which  the  skin  appears  at  first  but 
slightly  reddened  and  scarcely  at  all  infiltrated ;  the  scurf  forms 
again  If  it  has  been  removed;  after  repeated  removal,  we  find 
beneath  it  a  small,  round,  dry,  papillary,  ulcerating  surface,  having 
sometimes  at  this  early  stage  already  rather  hard,  slightly  raised 
edges.  This  small  ulcer,  upon  which  fresh,  dry  scurf  constantly 
forms,  penetrates  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cutis,  but 
seldom  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  it  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  superficially  rather  than  deeply,  and  it  sometimes  even 
heals  entirely,  as  mentioned  formerly,  at  its  centre,  with  formation 
of  a  cicatrix  and  new  healthy  epidermis,  while  a  slight  induration 
and  ulceration  spread  extremely  slowly  at  the  periphery.  There 
are  cases  in  which  no  ulceration  takes  place,  but  only  infiltration  of 
the  skin,  with  formation  of  scurf  upon  the  epidermis  and  consequent 
cicatricial  shrinking. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  flat  cancer  is  upon  the  face,  especially 
upon  the  cheek,  forehead,  nose,  and  eyelids,  but  other  parts  of  the 
skin  also  which  are  liable,  in  general,  to  be  attacked  by  epithelial 
carcinoma,  may  be  affected  by  this  form.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  attacks 
women  just  as  often  as  men.  The  whole  surface  of  the  skin, 
especially  of  the  face  and  hands,  often  presents  a  strikingly  dry 
appearance,  with  a  number  of  dry,  flat,  yellowish  scurfs  upon  the 
epidermis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  number  of  infiltrations, 
which  are  mostly  small  and  frequently  disappear  from  shrinking. 
The  spreading  of  this  cancerous  infiltration  takes  place  extremely 
slowly ;  from  six  to  eight  years  sometimes  pass  away  before  a  piece 
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of  skin  of  the  size  of  a  dollar^  or  a  nostril^  an  eyelid^  or  » 
portion  of  the  ear^  Sec,  becomes  destroyed.  When  this  form  of 
cancer  occurs  in  younger  individuals,  its  course  is  much  more  rapid 
and  the  new  formation  often  passes  into  the  more  deeply  penetrating 
form.  Since  the  persons  attacked  are  generally  old,  they  die  occa- 
sionally of  other  diseases,  and  on  that  account  also  it  often  happens 
that  no  relapses  take  place  after  operations.  But  also  in  cases  in- 
which  no  operation  has  been  performed,  nor  anything  whatever 
done,  these  forms  of  carcinoma  rarely  show  themselves  to  be  verj 
infectious ;  the  infection  appears  never  to  go  beyond  infiltrations  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  which  do  not  occur  until  late,  and  then  run 
their  course  equally  slowly  and  with  shrinking,  like  the  primary 
infiltration.  It  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  remove  this  flat 
form  of  cancer  of  the  skin  altogether  from  the  class  of  the  carci- 
nomata  and  to  place  it  in  that  of  the  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
as  '^  ulcus  rodens''  (Hutchinson),  or  as  a  peculiar  form  of  lupus  in 
old  people.  The  frequently  occurring  combination  of  this  new 
formation  with  distinctly  characterised  cancer  in  some  parts  of  the 
infiltrated  edges,  the  possibility  of  its  transition  to  exuberant  cancer 
of  the  skin,  and  several  other  anatomical  and  clinical  peculiarities^ 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  form  of  infiltration  and  ulcera- 
tion is  of  a  cancerous  nature,  although,  as  already  observed,  the 
mildest  and  least  infectious  form  in  the  series  of  the  carcinomatous 
new  formations. 

{d)  Tie  secofid  part  of  the  lody  in  which  the  carcinomata  here 
in  question  are  frequent  is  the  genitals.  The  portio  vaginalis  uteri, 
the  vagina,  the  labia  minora  and  clitoris,  the  penis,  and  especially 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  Of 
all  these  parts,  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri  is  that  most  frequently 
attacked,  and  the  carcinoma  here  also  passes  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
ulceration ;  and  since  the  surface  of  the  tumour  then  appears  split 
up  at  many  points,  so  as  to  resemble  the  surface  of  a  head  of 
cauliflower,  these  cancers  have  also  been  termed  '*  cauliflower 
cancers;"  but  since  sarcomatous  papillomata  may  also  cause  the 
same  appearance,  this  term  is  an  uncertain  one.  At  all  the  points 
just  named  the  ulcerated  tumour  may  assume  at  one  time  rather  a 
destructively  ulcerating,  at  another  rather  a  fungous  character,  and, 
moreover,  may  be  either  infiltrated  or  superficial.  The  secretion  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus  is  combined  with  a  peculiarly  stinking  ichor, 
and  frequently  with  continuous  parenchymatous  haemorrhages.     AS' 
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■regards  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  the  ingiuDal  or  retro- 
|ieritoneal  lymphatic  glands  become  affected  sooner  or  later.  Death 
usually  ensues  from  marasmus,  and  in  these  cases  also  we  but  very 
seldom  find  metastatic  tumours  in  internal  organs,  except  in  the 
nearest,  directly  infected  glands. 

(c)  Of  other  parts  of  the  body  possessed  of  interest  surgically, 
the  hand,  and  especially  the  back  of  the  hand,  must  be  meutioned. 
I  recently  saw  a  case  of  epithelial  carcinoma  on  the  right  aim 
which  had  become  developed  from  a  fontanelle  kept  open  for  ten 
years  by  meaus  of  peas.  I  have  also  seen  an  ulcer  on  tie  foot 
which  became  cancerous  without  any  known  reason  after  having 
existed  for  several  years. 

(rf)  There  now  remain  to  be  mentioned  here  only  the  carcino- 
mata  which  commence  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder, 
which  is  also  covered  with  pavement  epithelium.  Little  as  these 
tumours  are  approachable  for  surgical  treatment,  it  is  still  necessary 
for  sm^eons  to  be  familiar  with  tliem  on  account  of  the  differential 
-diagnosis.     I  have  already  mentioned  repeatedly  that  in  carcinoma. 


Fig,  171. 


Ttpillar;  fonaatioDs  from  a  Tillons  cancer  of  tlie  bladder,  according  to  Lambl. 
a,  Withonl ;  b,  with  epitLolJum  1  e,  iioUtcd  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi. 
JbgniSed  350. 
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exuberant  papillary  growths  occur ;  this  is  especially  often  the  case^ 
with  cancers  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder^  which  frequently 
grow  from  it  in  the  form  of  villi  resembling  the  branches  of  a 
tree^  whence  they  have  received  the  special  name  of  '' villous 
cancers/* 

The  cancers  which  proceed  from  the  chief  epithelia  and  glands 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  villous  cancers  as  adenomata  to  papil- 
lomata.  As  soon  as  papilloma  assumes  an  especially  exuberant 
character^  and  masses  of  epithelium  grow  at  the  same  time  into 
the  respective  membrane^  so  that  the  connective  or  muscular  tissue 
becomes  infiltrated  thereby — in  shorty  as  soon  as  the  tumour  assumes 
a  distinctly  destructive  character — it  may  be  regarded  as  carcinoma- 
tous papilloma  or  villous  cancer.  The  boundaries  between  a  simple 
papilloma  and  a  villous  cancer  may  sometimes  be  very  difiScult  to 
draw. 

There  forms  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder  a  tumour  pro- 
jecting into  its  cavity  in  the  form  of  algae  and  floating  in  the  urine, 
which  at  its  base  stands  to  the  walls  of  the  bladder  in  the  relation 
of  a  carcinoma^  the  frequently  very  long,  tree-like  villi  of  which 
are  covered  with  large  epithelial  cells^  while  the  basis  of  the  papilb& 
consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found 
epithelial  cell-cylinders,  as  in  carcinoma  (Fig.  171).  The  analogy 
with  villous  sarcomata  is,  in  fact,  very  great,  except  that  there 
(Fig.  149)  the  villi  are  covered  with  endothelia,  herewith  epithelia* 

I  will  add  a  few  words  here  concerning  the  general  course  of 
the  carcinomata  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  They  occur,  for 
the  most  part,  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  between  the  fortieth 
and  sixtieth  years  of  life,  very  seldom  later,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
unfrequently  earlier.  I  have  seen  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  women  of  twenty.  Cancer  of 
the  lips  appears  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  country  than  in 
towns.  The  earlier  these  carcinomata  occur,  the  more  exuberant 
not  only  is,  in  general,  the  local  tumour,  but  also  the  earlier  the 
implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  more  rapid  the  general 
course.  It  has  already  been  observed  several  times  that  after  com- 
plete removal  of  the  tumour  no  return  takes  place.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  runs  its  course  in  a  year  with  great  rapidity,  in  others 
it  goes  on  for  3 — 5 — 10  years  and  longer  (flat  cancer  of  the  skin) ; 
it  also  sometimes  happens  that   the   return  shows  itself   in  thft 
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lymphatic  glands  aloney  if^  for  instance^  a  cancer  of  the  lip  had 
been  completely  extirpated^  but  some  cancer  germs  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  operation  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.    The 
new  formation  in  the  lymphatic  glands  is,   at   firsts   of   a   pale 
red  colour^  and  in  the  form  of  a  rather  hard^  diffused  infiltration  or 
of  a  white  node^  but  becomes  softer  in  the  course  of  time,  and  partly 
pulpy  and   suppurative.     The    cancerously  infiltrated    lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  have  a  great  tendency  to  ulceration.     The 
microscopical  structure  of  the  infected  glands  resembles  that  of 
primary  cancers.     I  consider  it  established  beyond  all  doubt  that 
secondary  cancer  in  the  lymph-glands  results  from  transplantation 
of  cancer-germs  from  the  primary  seat  of  disease.    The  above 
described  varieties  of  cancer  seldom  get  beyond  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  infection  of  internal  organs  (liver,  lung,  spleen,  kidneys) 
are  decided  rarities.    The  frequency  with  which  carcinoma  appears 
at  certain  parts,  such  as  the  transitions  of  mucous  membrane  into 
skin  (vagina,  penis,  lips),  has  always  and  very  properly  roused 
special  attention.     It  is  natural  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this 
disease  either  in  the  structure  of  the  parts,  or  in  the  irritations 
to    which   the   openings    are  exposed.      In  consequence  of   the 
dislike  which  most  modern  pathologists  evince  towards   specific, 
unknown  irritations,  first  one  and  then  another  cause  has  been 
brought  forward  with  a  view  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  of  the 
formation  of  specific  tumours.     Thiersch,  in  regard  to  the  lips  of 
elderly  persons,  attaches  weight  to  the  fact  that  great  changes  take 
place  in  them,  and  especially  in  the  skin,  in  the  course  of  years ; 
considerable  atrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  and  of  the  muscular 
structures  takes  place,  so  that  the  epidermic  structures,  such  as  the 
hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  sweat-glands,  mucous  glands,  freed 
from  a  certain  amount  of  pressure,  come  prominently  forward 
and  receive   a  larger  supply  of  the  nourishment  in  comparison 
with  the  connective  tissues,  and  hence  all  irritants  which  react  on 
the  lips,  such  as  bad  shaving,  smoking,  wind  and  weather,  tend  to 
excite  a  reactive  proliferation  in  the  glandular  parts  of  the  lips, 
and  to  set  up  a  hyperplastic  activity  in  these  structures.     In 
England  epithelial  cancer  is  fairly  common  in  the  scrotum  among 
chimney-sweepers  (chimney-sweepers'  cancer),  and  is  believed  to 
be  due  to    the  irritation  of   the  soot.      These  influences  may 
certainly  help,  but  they  do  not  altogether  explain  why  cancers- 
infectious  diseases — always  result,  rather  than  chronic  inflamma- 
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tions^  catarrhal  affections^  or  the  like.  I  will  not  farther  enter  on 
this  subject  here^  but  must  refer  you  to  what  has  already  been  said 
on  the  etiology  of  cancer-formation  in  the  introductory  chapter  on 
tumours. 

2.  Mammary  glands. — ^I  introduce  cancer  of  the  breast  in  this 
place  because  these  glands  are  also  derivatives  from  the  epidermis; 
they  are  skin  fat-glands  on  a  large  scale.  Nevertheless,  the 
varieties  of  mammary  cancer  deviate  somewhat  from  the  already 
described  skin  cancers ;  and  even  though  true  epithelioma  of  this 
^land  setting  out  from  skin  of  the  nipple  does  sometimes  occor^  it 
is  exceedingly  rare.  Mammary  cancer^  unfortunately  a  very  conunon 
disease^  begins^  it  appears  to  me^  almost  always  coincidentally  with 
an  increase  of  the  small  round  epithelial  cells  in  the  acini,  and  with 
a  small  cell  infiltration  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  scarcely  possible  with  our 
present  methods  of  examination  to  make  out  whether  the  fini 
-changes  take  place  in  the  gland-cells  or  in  the  connective  tissue ; 
-for  the  heaping  up  of  small  round  cells  around  the  acini  soon 
becomes  so  excessive  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  out  the 
further  changes  within  the  acini.  As  the  result,  however,  of  a 
fairly  extensive  experience  in  this  subject,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
giving  the  following  as  the  subsequent  course  of  the  process. 

The  heaping  up  of  cells  within  the  acini  leads,  first  of  all,  to  their 
enlargement,  and  sometimes  to  the  discharge  of  a  very  small 
'quantity  of  secretion  from  them  (as  is  demonstrated  by  the  outflow 
of  serum  from  the  nipple). 

In  consequence  of  continuous  cell  proliferation  a  still  farther 
-dilatation  of  the  acini  takes  place  in  such  different  ways  that  (i)  an 
acinous  and  generally  large-celled,  and  {%)  a  tubular  and,  for  the  most 
part,  small-celled  form  of  mammary  cancer  can  be  distinguished. 
The  former  leads  to  the  development  of  large  lobulated  glandular 
nodules ;  I  give  you  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  '^  acinous  form,*' 
because  the  form  of  the  glandular  acini  are  preserved,  although 
only  in  their  rougher  outlines.  A  low  magnifying  power  would  give 
the  following  representation  of  such  a  tumour  (Pig.  172,  p.  473). 

The  groups  of  epithelial  cells,  enlarged  and  converted  into  thick 
gland  clusters,  are  surrounded  by  infiltrated  connective  tissue,  and 
are  also  permeated  by  a  fine  network  (stroma)  of  the  same  tissue. 
This  I  consider  to  be  the  remains  of  the  firm  sheath-wall  existing 
between  the  acini,  but  which,   however,   is  considered  by  otbor 
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This  variety  of  mammary  cancer  is  generally  soft ;  on  sectioD  it  ii 
granular  and  grey-white(mednllarT).  If  we  scrape  the  cnt  sorbce 
of  snch  a  tamoar  with  a  knife,  by  means  of  wl^ch  we  akall  get 
a  thick  whitish  juice,  and  examine  it  fresh  under  the  microscope, 
we  find  gland-shaped  clusters  of  cells,  very  pale,  and  made  up  of 
variously  shaped  cells  with  large  nuclei.  Many  of  these  cells 
contain  several  nuclei,  some  of  them  are  in  the  act  of  subdividing. 


a  cancer  of  the  breast,  a.  CelU  with  manj  naclei  (fresh  preparation 
with  a  drop  of  water  added).  6  Gland  like  cell  cjUnden  (fresh  pre- 
paration).   Magnified  300  times. 

The  connective-tissue  stroma  in  which  these  elements  are  lodged, 
when  washed,  appears  as  in  the  next  drawing  under  a  medium 
magnifying  power  (Fig.  i?,'',). 

The  next  most  frequent  variety  (which  is  harder  and  on  sectioir 
pale  red)  may  be  termed  the  tubular  form  of  cancer,  because  in  it 
the  acini  do  not  retain  their  shape  and  form,  but  ^rout  into  the 
connective  tissue  as  long  cellular  cylinders  i  the  connective  tissue 
at  the  same  time  becomes  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  As  the  cells 
which  have  proliferated  from  the  epitlielium  in  this  form  of  cancer 
do  not  attain  to  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  previously- described 
variety,  and  as  the  cells  which  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue 
are  heaped  uji  very  closely,  it  is  obvious  how  difficult  it  must  be  to 
distinguish  the  cells  which  are  derived  from  the  glandular  epitbelnn 
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and  those  which  belong  to  the  connective  tisane,  and  which  are 
really  wandering  cells. 


The  conuectire-tisBiie-atroma  of  a  cancer  of  the  breut;  the  thicker  strands 
are  moch  ioEiltratcd  by  young  cells.    Alcohol  preparation  bnuhed  out. 


Tbns,  then,  aathorities  are  not  all  yet  agreed  that  all  these  eom- 
mon  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  are  really  caocers;  for  aome 
believe  that  all  the  cells  found  in  these  growths  proceed  from  the 
connective  tissue.  The  developmental  history  of  these  growths  can 
only  decide  this  point ;  bat  at  present  as  we  do  not  possess  any 
means  of  distinguishing  the  young  derivatives  of  epitheliam  under 
all  conditions  from  wandering  colourless  blood-cells  and  from  the 
derivatives  of  the  connective-tissue-cells,  so  long  will  it  be  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  this  form  of  mammary  cancer  partakes  more  of 
an  epithelial  or  of  a  connective-tissue  type. 

Although  all  forms  of  cancer  of  the  breast  show  a  tendency  to 
ulceration,  it  is,  nevertheless,  chiefly  the  case  in  the  softer  forms  of 
cancer.  The  hardness  of  a  mammary  cancer,  however,  does  not 
always  determine  the  amount  of  its  cellular  elements,  for  acinous 
forms  of  cancer,  rich  in  cells,  may,  nevertheless,  be  hard,  if  these 
cells,  as  in  the  normafiafa^aai  ai^fgej^iUi  a  small  tightly  packed 
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■capsule  of  connectiTe  tissue.     Softeuiug  tnkes  place  ccntnJljr  in  tl 
noJule  lying  near  to  the  skin,  or  it  may  occor  in  a  li&rd  canoi 
from  without  inwards  at  places  where  the  tumour  is  adherent  q 
the  skin.     Mucoid  degeneration  of  the  stroma  or  of  the  gland-o 
Fio.  176. 


MamoiBrj  glandular  cuneer — tubular  vnrietj.    MifjniJicd  150  titoea. 
occurs  but  rarely  :  Doutreleponl  has  recently  described  such  a  caae. 
The  softeuing  patches  appear  to  the  naked  eye    yellowish -white 
and  granular   (caseous   or   fatty  softening),  or,  in   very  vascukr 
growths,  greyish-red  or  dark   red,  especially  if    extntTasatiou  of 
blood  have  laken  place.     Cysts  occasionally  arc  formed  in  consft* 
queuce  of  these  softening  processes  and  the  euoapsullug  of  the  pro*' J 
ducts.     Retention  and  secretion  cysts  may  also  form  either  in  UkJ 
gland  structure  or  in  the  cancerous  nodule  itself. 

Cicatricial  processes  are  very  common  in  mammary  cancers; 
nipple  and  other  parts  may  thus  be  cicatricially  retracted. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the^e  shrunken  parts  alioi 
strands  of  connective  tissue  with  shrunken  connective-tissDe-U 
pnscles,  and  sections  of  small  branched  canals  (shrunken  alveoli,] 
177}  filled  with  cellular  debria  or  fat.  This  shrinking  of  the  t 
growth,  in  many  cancers  of  the  breast,  is  such  au  impEirtaot  fnatu 
dhat  a  special  variety  of  cancer  has,  on  this  account,  bc^i  i 
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"■hrinking  or  cicatricial  cancer."     It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 

ticer  does  present  peculiarities,  whidi  distinguisb  it  hom 
i  breast,  taken  from  a  ttell-siiruiiken  part.  Magnified  200  time*. 
the  common  and  more  freqaent  varieties  of  cancer.  1  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  speak  more  specially  of  it  luler  on. 

The  development  of  cancer  is  associated  with  a  not  inconsiderable 
development  of  vessels,  and  also  of  vascular  dilatation.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  more  recent  parts  of  the  new  growth  a  very  rich 
suppljof  fine  vessels  and  vascular  loops  (Fig.  178)13  found,  and  in  the 
older  uml  softening  parts  the  vessels  are  at  first  widened  (Pig.  179}, 
then  hecotne  thrombosed,  and  finally  perish ;  thus,  then,  around 
the  softening  portions  of  a  tumour  vascular  loops  are  formed 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  during  the  formation  of  an 
abscess. 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  clinical  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  development  and  course  of  an  ordinary  case  of  cancer 
of  the  breast.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  commences  between  the  thirtieth 
and  sixtieth  years  of  life — seldom  enrlier,  seldom  later.  Tlie  affected 
woman  is  with  this  exception,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  healthy  ;  sometimes 
even  of  robust  appearance,  &it,  and  in  good  condition ;  married 
and  unmarried  women,  those  having  had  children  and  those  without, 
and  of  ull  stations  in  lifp,  ore  nttncked.  Not  infrequently  the 
parents  or  grandparents  have  died  of  cancer.  Most  commonly  a 
■mnll  painless  tumour  forms  io  one  breast,  generally  in  its  under 
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und  outer  part;  this  maj  remain  unobserved  for  months;  itis  oft 
hard  consistence,    and  lies  infiltrated  in  the  gland,  bat  at  fiist 


Vniciilar  loops 


movable  beneath  tliR  skin  and  on  the  pectoral  muscles.  Its  growth 
at  first  is  moderately  fast ;  possibly  a  year  elapses  before  the  tumooz 
gets  to  the  size  of  a  small  apple.     I'he  size  of  these  tnmoars  ig 
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not  always  alike;  sometimes  the  tumoar  is  large  and  tender, 
especially  before  and  during  the  occurrence  of  the  menses ;  some- 
times a  tamour  grows  more  rapidly  during  pregnancy ;  sometimes, 
however,  it  decreases  in  size  and  becomes  stationary.  These  sym- 
ptoms for  the  most  part  are  due  to  congestions  of  the  mammary 
glands  or  to  cicatrisation  and  wasting  in  the  tumour.  In  due 
time,  that  is  in  the  course  of  months,  the  tumour  grows  more 
rapidly.  The  skin  over  it  becomes  fixed,  and  adhesion  with  the 
pectoral  muscle  takes  place  in  the  deeper  parts.  The  patients 
seldom  notice  the  earliest  implication  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  axilla,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  axilla  is  made  from  time  to  time^  the  formation  of 
tumours  within  the  lymph-glands  (which  shows  itself  at  first  as  a  hard 
swelling)  would  only  come  under  observation  very  late  on  in  the 
disease.  These  glands  lie  either  so  high  up  in  the  axilla,  or  so 
low  down  beneath  the  pectoralis  muscle,  that  they  can  only  be 
felt  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are  rarely  affected  in  mam- 
mary cancer ;  if  they  should  become  affected  the  prognosis  becomes 
much  more  unfavorable.  If  now  the  tumour  is  allowed  to  develop 
without  any  hindrance,  the  result  of  cases  where  there  is  a  moder- 
ately slow  growth  is  about  as  follows : — ^The  tumours  in  tlie  breast 
and  in  the  axillary  glands  gradually  become  confluent^  so  that  a 
nodulated,  roundish,  immovable  mass  results,  which  in  some  places 
is  adherent  to  the  skin;  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the 
nerves  and  vessels  in  the  axilla  causes  neuralgic  pains  and  ccdema 
in  the  arm ;  the  patients  who  up  till  this  time  have  been  quite 
well,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  and  swelling  of  the  arm  (which 
are  much  worse  at  night  than  in  the  day),  are  now  compelled  to 
keep  their  beds ;  the  pains  are  of  a  shooting  and  gnawing  character. 
Another  symptom  usually  appears  at  this  stage  (we  are  supposing 
that  about  two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance),  viz. 
ulceration.  This  usually  appears  with  the  following  symptoms  : 
A  portion  of  the  tumoar  grows  out  into  a  nodular  form,  the  skin,  which 
is  getting  constantly  thinner,  at  last  becomes  red  and  its  vessels 
dilated ;  finally  a  rent  or  blister  appears  on  the  raised,  reddened,  and 
almost  fluctuating  apex  of  this  portion  of  the  tumour;  next  that  por- 
tion of  the  cancer-mass  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  gangre- 
nous and  sloughs  off  in  bits ;  a  deep  crater-like  ulcer  forms,  which 
remains  so  for  a  long  time  if  the  surrounding  structures  are  hard ;  but 
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if  thej^  on  the  contrary^  are  soft,  then  the  tumour  b^ins  to  prolife- 
rate at  its  edges  and  from  its  deeper  portions,  and  the  granulations 
after  a  while  overlap,  like  a  mushroom,  the  mai^ins  of  the  tumour. 
In  this  manner  an  ulcer  forms,  sometimes  with  torpid,  sometimes 
with  a  f ungating  character ;  the  secretion  from  it  is  a  foul,  stinking 
serosity,  which  contains  also  shreds  of  sloughing  tissue.  But  what 
is  worse,  haemorrhages,  generally  parenchymatous,  though  some- 
times also  arterial,  occur,  and  consume  the  patient's  strength.  We 
have  now  followed  the  condition  of  our  patient  until  she  has  become 
almost  or  entirely  bedridden,  and  we  next  come  to  the  catastrophe. 
The  patients  become  pale  and  emaciated,  the  appetite  is  destroyed, 
their  strength  fails,  their  nights  are  sleepless,  because  the  pains 
increase  in  intensity ;  opiates  have  to  be  given  freely  in  order  to 
obtain  a  little  rest  and  sleep  and  mitigation  of  their  sufferings. 
Now  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  so-called  cancer-dyscrasia 
or  cancer-cachexia  before  us,  and  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Months  may  pass ;  the  foetor  from  the  tumour  poisons  the 
room;  the  patient  becomes  weaker,  the  skin  of  a  yellowish 
earthy  colour,  then  pain  on  inspiration  and  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  also  in  the  extremities,  supervenes;  finally  the 
patients  die  of  marasmus  after  a  long,  lingering,  and  painful 
agony;  sometimes  pleurisy  or  peritonitis  happily  hastens  the 
result.  On  making  an  autopsy,  we  generally  find  carcinomatous 
tumours  in  the  pleura  and  liver,  sometimes  also  on  the  ribs 
corresponding  to  the  tumour.  The  disease  in  its  entirety  has 
lasted  about  two  and  a  half  years. 

This  sketch  will  answer  for  very  many  cancers  of  the  breast,  yet 
there  are  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  these  cases.  First, 
the  rapidity  of  the  local  manifestation  varies  much ;  the  tumour 
may  remain  confined  to  the  breast  for  years  without  affecting  the 
lymphatics ;  this  is  an  exceedingly  rare  variety.  Again,  the  disease  in 
the  glands  may  show  itself  simultaneously  almost  with  that  in  the 
breast;  this  always  pre-indicates  a  rapid  course  for  the  disease, 
while  the  opposite — a  late  and  only  moderate  affection  of  the 
lymphatics — generally  indicates  a  milder  and  slower  course  for  the 
whole  disease. 

Carcinoma  may  occur  simultaneously  in  both  breasts,  or  in  one 
very  shortly  after  the  other;  prognosis  becomes  less  and  less 
favorable  under  such  circumstances. 

In  some  cases  no  isolated  tumour  pccurs  in  the  breast,  but  tbft 
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whole  gland,  together  with  the  skin^  seems  to  become  diseased  all 
at  once.  The  occurrence  of  small  nodules  over  the  skin  gradually 
spreading  to  the  surrounding  parts  is  a  serious  matter  from  a  pro- 
gnostic point  of  view.  In  such  cases  the  course  is  usually  a  short  one^ 
even  although  there  may  be  no  ulceration  and  the  tumour  a  hard  one. 

Finally,  an  adenoma  or  a  sarcoma  of  8 — lo — 15  years'  growth 
may  suddenly  assume  the  character  of  a  cancer,  that  is,  it  may 
become  fixed,  immovable,  and  painful,  and  the  lymphatic  glands 
may  commence  to  indurate. 

Cases  occur  in  which  the  mammary  tumour  so  contracts  and 
shrivels  that  one  is  inclined  .to  believe  that  it  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  unfortunately,  this  does  not  prevent  the  general  outbreak 
of  carcinosis,  although  it  may  postpone  ;it  for  awhile;  or  it 
only  occurs  in  the  milder  cases,  which  run  their  course  in  from  four 
to  six  years.  Many  patients  die  early  from  ulceration  and  haemor- 
rhage or  from  metastatic  growths.  As  regards  the  period  at  which 
metastatic  growths  appear  in  the  internal  organs,  this  varies  very 
considerably ;  in  general  it  seems  as  if  metastatic  growths  occur 
much  later  in  those  cases  where  the  local  growth  of  the  tumour  is  a 
slow  one ;  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however.  The  localisa- 
tion of  local  tumours  is  remarkably  uniform  in  mammary  cancers ; 
as  before  said,  the  pleura,  liver,  bones  (humerus  and  femur),  are  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  metastatic  tumours.  The  variable  course  of 
mammary  cancers  makes  it  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  indeed, 
to  compare  the  result  of  early  or  of  late  operations  with  those 
cases  which  are  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  operation  at  all.  The 
age  alone  makes  a  great  difference ;  the  disease  always  runs  a  slower 
course  in  old  than  in  younger  individuals,  and  besides  this  a  numbtr 
of  unknown  causes  comes  into  operation.  The  most  opposite  rules 
for  treatment  and  operation  have  been  laid  down  by  the  most 
experienced  surgeons;  the  one  believing  that  the  course  of  the 
disease  would  be  cut  short  by  an  operation,  while  another  fancied 
that  it  would  be  accelerated.  The  statistical  tables,  which  are  at 
present  available,  in  no  way  help  us  to  decide  this  important  question, 
because  all  kinds  of  cases  are  thrown  together;  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  results  the  cases  ought  to  be  carefully  arranged 
according  to  some  given  principles.  And  yet  how  could  this  help 
us  ?  In  each  individual  case  the  question  is,  can  we  or  can  we  not 
relieve  the  patient  by  the  operation  ?  The  tumours  almost  always 
^ecur  either  in  the  scar  itself  or  in  its  vicinity,  or  in  the  lymphatic 
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glands^  because  the  cases  generally  come  under  treatment  too  late* 
So  the  patients  die  either  from  the  suppuration,  or  haemorrhage,  or  of 
acute  diseases,  or  of  metastatic  outbreaks  elsewhere.  Unfortunately, 
the  prognosis,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  is  easily  arrired  at. 
Does  the  patient  suffer  much  from  the  tumour  ?  Is  there  any  local 
danger  ?  These  are  the  most  important  questions.  I  am  aUud- 
ing  here  to  therapeutic  measures,  although  I  purpose  to  enter  on 
the  subject  more  fully  at  the  latter  part  of  the  section  on  cancer. 
An  examination  of  the  enlarged  and  partly  adherent  lymph-glands 
shows  them  to  be  more  juicy  and  more  vascular  than  normal ;  the 
larger  ones  contain  hard  white  or  greyish-white  nodules,  while  the 
largest  are  sometimes  breaking  down,  caseous,  and  have  a  granular 
look  when  cut  into.  On  the  whole,  the  lymph-glands  present  the 
same  characters  as  the  primary  cancers,  even  to  the  microscopic 
appearances.  Although  it  is  only  in  pigmented  cancers  that  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  first  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  due  to 
the  transference  of  cancer  elements  directly  into  the  glands,  I 
nevertheless  consider  it  the  same  for  all  cancers.  In  some  cases  the 
epithelial  nature  of  the  new  growth  in  the  lymph  glands  is  just  as 
obvious  as  in  the  primary  cancerous  nodule,  yet  in  other  cases  such 
a  differentiation  is  not  possible.  As  regards  the  direct  transference 
of  cancer  nodules  on  to  the  pleura  in  cases  of  mammary  cancer,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  mostly  hard,  pure  white,  and  small  celled ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  external  characters  of  secondary 
growths  in  the  lungs  or  Hver.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  in- 
frequently large  celled  and  acinous.  However  probable  it  may 
seem  that  these  cancers  also  result  from  the  direct  wandering  of 
cancer  cells  or  from  a^ transference  of  them  through  the  blood  or 
lymphatic  vessels,  it  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  case. 

Some  cases  do  not  conform  to  the  above  given  description,  but 
are  characterised  ^by  an  early  and  continuous  shrinking  of  the  new 
growth.  This  form  of  cancer  of  the  breast  to  which  I  have  already 
briefly  alluded,  is  called  atrophic,  or  shrinking  cancer,  or  connective- 
tissue  cancer.  The  nature  of  the  disease  and  of  the  pathological 
process  may  be  inferred  from  what  here  follows.  A  hard  lump 
appears  in  the  breast,  seldom  before  the  fiftieth  year ;  it  cannot  be 
called  a  swelling,  for  along  with  the  induration  there  is  rather  a 
partial  or  even  a.total  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  gland ;  this 
induration  generally  takes  place  without  any  pain,  and  seldom  is 
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the  |jaiD,  if  any,  very  severe ;  it  is  extremely  slow  in  its  growtli, 
generally  gobg  on  for  years  and  years.  If  we  imagine  tbe  diseased 
gland  removed  at  this  stage  and  examined  it,  we  should  find  a 
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tbe  breast,  sjireaditig  to  Ibc  skin.  Tlie  shodcil  pnrta  rcprcscot  the  nd- 
tancing  small-cell  iuGItralion.    Magulfieil  50  iliameters. 

tissue  of  such  toughness  that  we  can  scarcely  cut  with  a  knife ; 
the  cat  surface  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  very  dense  fibrous- 
looking  cicatrix,  with  strands  of  connective  tissue  radiating  in  all 
directions  info  the  normal  tissues  around.  In  a  well  marked 
example  of  this  form  of  cancer  scarcely  any  other  pathological 
peculiarity  can  he  detected ;  in  some  of  these  tumours,  however, 
about  the  peripheral  parts,  more  marked  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  may  he  seen  a  pale  reddish-shiny,  albLiminoid  pari,  which  is 
situated  between  the  tamonr  and  the  healthy  structure,  and  which 
rnns  into  both. 

If  these  sections,  especially  of  the  central  parts,  after  having 
been  previously  hardened  in  spirit,  be  examined  unda  the  micro- 
scope, one  finds  nothing  but  connective  tissue  with  ekstic  libre« ;  the 
fibres,  however,  have  not  the  same  regular  course  as  in  a  fibroma, 
bat  run  irregularly  among  themselves  and,  as  alreadj'  retoarked, 
are  mixed  up  with  elastic  fibres,  which  is  very  nnosaal  in  fibro- 
mata. Examination  of  the  peripheral  tissue  gives  a  difterenl. 
leault ;  here  there  is  coll  inhltration,  bat  in  ver;  moderate  quantity ; 
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small  groups  of  pale  lymph-like  cells  with  single  nuclei  are  developed, 
as  in  the  commencement  of  other  neoplasia.  A  portion  of  these 
<;ells  is  arranged  in  elongated  groups  (tubules),  some  are  larger 
than  others ;  these  are  no  doubt  derivatives  of  the  remains  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  atrophied  gland  acini.  All  the  cells  of  this 
new  growth,  however,  seem  to  be  very  short  lived,  for  they  are 
scarcely  formed  before  they  begin  to  waste,  without  any  attempt  at 
further  development ;  then  the  connective  tissue  in  which  they  are 
enclosed,  somewhat  open  and  lose  its  structure,  begins  to  contract 
and  become  close  and  compact,  and  as  a  result  of  this  process 
we  get  a  cicatrix. 

But  as  this  small-cell  infiltration — though  small  in  quantity 
— spreads  persistently  towards  the  periphery,  it  never  or  very  rarely, 
happens  that  a  complete,  spontaneous,  cicatricial  healing  up  of  the 
cancer  takes  place.  On  examining  sections  taken  from  the  peri- 
pheral portions  of  these  tumours  under  a  low  magnifying  power, 
it  is  seen  that  the  small-cell  infiltration  makes  its  way  between  and 
among  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  which  it  closely  follows. 
The  spread  of  this  infiltration  into  the  connective  tissue  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  inflammation ;  the  majority  of  young  cells  is  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels,  so  that  one  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  in  these  cases,  they  are  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  wandering  out  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  giving 
rise  to  the  cell  infiltration. 

As  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  lymi)hoid  cells 
becomes,  very  obviously,  the  most  prominent  part  in  this  dise^ised 
process,  and  as  the  epithelial  proliferation  falls  quite  into  the  back- 
ground, I  formerly  proposed  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  name 
of  "  connective-tissue  cancer "  for  this  form  of  mammary  carci- 
noma. But  as  this  appelation  might  possibly  lead  to  a  misunder- 
standing as  regards  the  modem  anatomical  definition  of  the  term 
cancer,  I  have  not  insisted  on  its  continued  use. 

The  above-mentioned  peculiar  anatomical  and  clinical  course  has 
induced  some  surgeons  to  desire  that  this  neoplasia  should  be 
scratched  out  of  the  list  of  tumours  altogether,  certainly  from 
the  list  of  cancers.  Let  us  consider  the  clinical  course  of  these 
cases  a  little  more  closely :  we  have  already  remarked  that,  as  a 
rule,  only  elderly  individuals  are  attacked  by  this  disease,  and  that 
the  local  affection  is  extraordinarily  slow ;  some  cases  last  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  until  the  half  of  a  breast  has  completely  atrophied. 
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■Tlic  general  health  is  meanwhile  quite  imilistuibed.     The  lymph- 
rglands  sometimes  take  part  in  the  disease,  aud  the  disease  goes  on 
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in  them  exactly  as  in  the  mammary  gland  itself;  there  is  very  little 
enlai^ment,  though  there  is  great  induration  and  cicatricial 
atrophy.  The  more  quickly  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  new 
growth  goes  on  to  atrophy  the  slower  dots  the  disease  spread  and 
the  less  dangerous  is  it.  Locdl  recurrence  after  estirpation  of,  or 
caustic  applications  to,  this  form  of  cancer  does  not  often  take  place, 
or  it  occurs  very  late.  Metastatic  growths  scarcely  ever  occur. 
Falhologically  this  kind  of  infiltration  appears  not  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  that  seen  in  chronic  hepatitis  and  nephritis  with  consecu- 
tive atrophy,  and  thus  why  separate  this  form  of  sctrrhus  from 
those  processes  ?  Wernher  has  described  this  disease  of  the  mammary 
gland  as  "  cirrhosis  mamm^."  1  williugly  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  doubting  the  carcinomatous  nature  of  many  cases  of  scirrhns  of 
the  breast,  but  on  the  whole  prefer  to  reckon  them  among  the 
cancers,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — the  process  of  shrinking^ 
as  you  already  know,  is  peculiar  to  the  cancers;  but  it  must  be 
eepeciolly  remarked  that  these  shrinking  cancers  are  not  infrequently 
associated  with  the  ordinary  form  of  carcinoma;  it  is,  indeed,  the 
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The  ciliated  and  the  non-ciiaitd  cuiiulrical  epiii:i-lium  uf  these 
inembraiies  only  rcaeli  as  far  a?  ihe  orilices  of  the  mucous  glands, 
and  but  rarely  go  very  deep  even  on  the  development  of  glandular 
cancers  in  these  parts.  It  appears  to  be  the  glandular  acini  them- 
selves from  which  the  proliferation  starts,  for  these  cancers  consistt 


I 
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for  the  most  port,  of  acini  and  tubulij  which  are  hncd  by,  smaller  oi 
larger,  round  cells,  rarely  bj  cylindrical  cells,  and  more  rarely  still 
by  ciliated  epithelium.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  newly  formed  acini 
vary  immensely,  yet  they  are  often  so  well  marked,  so  normal, 
that  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  clusters  of  nartnnl  mucous 
glands;  and  to  make  this  deception  more  complete  we  not  in* 
frequently  find  that  the  newly  formed  acini  secrete  a  mucus,  which 
remains  enclosed  withiu  them.  When  the  secretion  is  retained, 
the  shape  of  the  newly-formed  gland  clusters  not  exactly  round,  and 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue  only  moderately  developed,  fine 
sections  of  the  hardened  preparations  of  such  a  tumonr  present  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  tissue  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  interstitial 
tissue  in  these  tumours  is  mostly  very  soft,  aa  in  the  corresponding 
raucous  membranes  themselves ;  it  may  be  almost  mucoid.  These 
tumours  may  well  be  mbtaken  for  pleiiform  sarcomata  and  cylin- 
dromata,  and,  indeed,  this  cannot  always  be  avoided. 

The  consistence  of  these  tumoors  is  always  very  soft,  their 
appearance  white,  medullary,  and  gelatinous;  only  when  the  tumours 
are  very  vascular  do  they  seem  to  be  dark  red.  Bones  are  attackei], 
as  in  caries,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  osteoplastic 
rcActiou  and  without  osteophytes.  These  tumours  present  much 
that  is  peculiar  in  their  outward  characters  and  in  their  clinical 
features,  diifering  much  from  other  cancers.  They  occur  from  about 
the  twentieth  year  of  life  up  to  almost  any  age ;  they  grow  rather 
rapidly^  and  soon  present  eitiier  through  the  nares,  or  through  the 
cheek,  or  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye ;  they  are  sometimes  re- 
markably well-defined  and  sharply  encapsuled,  aa  may  easily  be 
made  out  cither  by  palpatiou  or  at  the  operation ;  sometimes  when 
situated  in  the  upj)er  jaw  they  are  more  fhfi'use.  As  yet,  1  have 
never  seen  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  these  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  face,  and  I  fed  persuaded  that 
these  patients  may  be  completely  cured  by  an  early  and  thorough 
operation.  In  all  the  patients  on  whom  I  have  myself  operated  I 
have  never  been  really  sure  that  complete  removal  of  the  cancerous 
masses  has  been  accomitlished  at  the  operation;  indeed,  I  have 
jjways  found  that  these  tuuiours  have  grown  backwards  or  so  far 
upwards  that  any  radical  operation  wouhl  itself  liavc  been  directly 
dangerous  to  life.  Thus,  I  have  generally  seen  these  tumours  recur 
locally  1  they  kill  either  by  marasmus  or  pressure  on  the  brain, 
or  the  patients   die   in   con3C(|uence  of  too  extensive  operation. 


In  none   of  my  own  cases  have  I  seen  any  secondary  inUmal 
tamonra. 

FiQ.  181. 


Cancer  rrom  tlic  interior  of  the  nose.    Magnified  aoodiameten. 

Glandular  cancers  often  occur  in  tlie  stomach,  especiaUy  with 
mucoid  degeneration  (gelatinous  cancer)  and  secondary  cancer  of 
the  liver.  Cancer  is  very  rare  in  the  duodenum.  As  regards  cancer 
of  the  intestinal  tract,  we,  as  surgeons,  are  only  interested  in  cancer 
of  the  rectum.  In  these  cases  the  growth  proceeds  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  glands  of  the  large  intestine,  which  grow  out  in 
the  form  of  elongated,  and  sometimes  branched,  saccules;  the 
lumina  of  the  glands  arc  often  preserved  and  tilled  with  mucus ; 
the  cylindrical  epitlieUum  retains  its  form  and  becomes  very 
large.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue  becomes  infiltrated  with 
small  round  cells,  it  undergoes  a  partial  mucoid  softening,  and  is 
verv  vascular.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  gut  becomes  hypertrophiEd,  but  later  on  it  becomes 
involved  in  the  ulceration  which  early  comes  on. 

As  the  earliest  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  rectum  are  constipation, 
the  ]ussage  of  mucus  with  the  stools,  and  slight  luemorrhage,  sacfa 
patients  are  often  treated  for  a  long  time  for  hemorrhoids  befon  m 
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Eanunation  leads  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  lodaration  end 
filtration,  prominent  granulations  commencing  just  above 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  and  spreading  around  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  gut,  lead  to  a  stricture  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  padded  ring, 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  removal  of  this  new  growth  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  extirpating  the  entire  rectum.  When  the  ex- 
tirpated rectum  ia  examined  a  wall-like,  raised  ulcer  with  prominent 
edges  and  an  indurated  base  is  seeu ;  tKe  surrounding  tissue  is 
much  inlUtrated,  and  in  many  places  also  there  are  evidences  of 
contraction.  The  inguinal  and  rcttoperitoneal  glands  become 
affected,  but  late  on  in  the  disease.  The  patients  generally  die  in 
conseiiueucc  of  intestinal  stenosis,  or  of  marnsmna,  or  of  hnmor- 
rhage  and  local  sloughing. 


^^■■vy^ 


Caacer  of  the  rectum  MtigiJiGed  300  diamatcrs. 
I  Cancers  with  typical  cyhndncal  epithelium  also  sometimes  start 
Ipm  the  glands  in  the  par^  i  ervicalis  uteri  tliey  then  grow  into  the 
-us,  and  little  by  liltle  the  whole  neighbourhood  and  the  retro- 
Titoneal  glands  become  affected  and  infaltrated ;  they  merge  into 
the  epithelial  cancers  (with  flattened  cells)  and  present  no  great 
differences  in  their  further  course, 

4.  Salivarj/  fflandt  and  prostate. — The  salivary  glands  may  be 
the  seat  of  cancer,  but  it  iloes  not  occur  until  late  in  life ;  tbtn  it 
grows  rapidly,  and  ap]}cars   not   infrequently  with   symptoms  oC 
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chronic  inflammation.  The  appearance  of  the  newly  formed  acini 
is  often  more  tubnlar  than  acinous.  Epithelial  ''nests''  (pearls) 
occor  at  the  extremities  of  the  taboli^  which  are  lined  with  cylin- 
drical cells.  These  patients  nsoally  die  of  general  marasmus; 
metastatic  internal  cancers  are  exceedingly  uncommon  in  these  cases. 

I  have  seen  a  few  times  cancer  of  the  prostate  in  old  people ;  it  was 
very  soft^  and  in  one  partially  extirpated  case  very  vascular  and  of  an 
acinous  structure.  From  the  excellent  statistical  record  of  malignant 
tumours  of  the  prostate  by  O.  Wyss^  it  may  be  seen  that  this  form 
of  carcinoma  almost  always  kills  by  its  local  effects.  Lymph-glands 
and  neighbouring  parts  may  be  affected^  but  secondary  deposits  in 
internal  organs  are  seldom  found. 

5.  Thyroid  gland,  and  ovary. — I  place  these  two  organs  together 
because  they  are  each  formed  from  true  glandular  epithelium, 
and  both  contain  follicles  derived  from  a  constriction  of  glandular 
tubules.  Both  organs  when  affected  by  cancer  revert  back  to  the 
embryonal  type,  that  is,  the  follicles  again  grow  into  tubes  and 
crypts,  from  which  eventually  new  follicles  are  further  developed. 
Sometimes  however,  some  of  these,  on  the  whole  rather  uncommon, 
forms  of  cancer  consist  entirely  of  cellular  cylinders,  without 
formation  of  follicles.  Young  persons,  as  well  as  older  ones,  may 
be  attacked  by  this  form  of  cancer ;  their  course  is  generally  rather 
rapid,  as  the  cancer,  when  it  affects  the  thyroid  gland,  usually 
invades  the  windpipe,  or  by  pressure  occludes  it ;  when  it  attacks 
the  ovaries,  in  consequence  of  its  rapid  growth  and  development  and 
extensive  implication  of  surrounding  structures,  it  quickly  leads  to 
dangerous  ascites. 

On  account  of  the  many  differences,  both  in  the  clinical  course 
and  anatomical  structure  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer,  we  have 
had  to  divide  them  into  groups  ;  we  can,  however,  speak  of  treatment 
under  one  heading.  It  is  usual  to  describe  the  treatment  of  the 
carcinomatous  dyscrasia  (carcinosis)  as  the  ^^ partie  honteti^e  "  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  I  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  such  a 
view.  It  is  true  we  cannot  cure  the  disease ;  but  is  it  not  also  the 
case  with  many  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases  ?  Can  we  stop  a 
catarrh  at  any  stage  of  its  course  ?  Can  we  arrest  the  course  of 
one  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  or  of  typhoid  fever  ?  Can  we  cure 
tuberculosis?  Certainly  not;  in  all  these  cases  we  can  do  little 
with  medicine,  and  least  of  all  do  we  adopt  heroic  measures.    In 
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carcinosis  our  therapeutic  measures  appear  to  us  so  unavailing^ 
chiefly  because  the  disease  is  almost  always  fatal^  and  because  we 
cannot  in  any  way  arrest  its  progress.  But  it  is  obvious  that  our 
remedies  are  just  as  powerless  against  an  ordinary  catarrh  as  in 
cancer ;  but  as  a  catarrh  is  not  a  fatal  disease^  the  surgeon  is  not 
specially  called  on  for  a  remedy.  We  have  become  accustomed  now 
to  be  cured  of  a  bad  cold ;  we  must  also  get  accustomed  to  the 
natural  cause  of  carcinosis^  as  also  of  many  other  diseases ;  it  need 
not  lessen  the  pity  we  naturally  feel  for  these  patients,  and  it  ought 
not  to  hinder  or  prejudice  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  knowledge  and  improve  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
In  my  opinion  much  may  yet  be  done  in  this  direction. 

The  objects  which  the  Surgeon  should  keep  in  view  are  these : 
the  cancerous  growth  must  be  removed  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  guard  against  infection,  and  at  least  to  hinder  its  progress, 
and  thus  lessen  the  suffering  which  its  presence  entails. 

If  we  recognise  the  cancer  disease  so  shall  we  strive  to  find 
remedies  with  which  to  eradicate  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  powerful 
drug,  or  variety  of  diet,  or  mineral  water,  which  has  not  been 
recommended  as  a  sure  cure  for  cancer,  and  by  many  believed  to 
really  be  such.  I  should  have  to  go  through  the  whole  of  our 
materia  medica,  both  old  and  new,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  tell  you 
all  that  has  been  suggested  and  tried  and  written  on  this  subject. 
Like  many  other  incurable  diseases,  carcinosis  has  become  a  camping 
ground  for  charlatanism,  and  even  in  the  latest  times  there  have 
been  those  who,  by  means  of  some  arcana  or  another,  have  professed 
to  have  a  sure  remedy  for  this  disease.  Unfortunately,  this  is  all 
and  only  profession;  any  truth, which  the  statements  may  have 
contained,  was  old  and  well-known  before. 

The  aetiology  of  cancerous  disease,  unfortunately,  affords  no 
criteria  for  treatment ;  we  know  far  too  Uttle  of  the  causes  which 
make  some  tumours  infectious  and  others  not  so.  A  blow  or  con- 
tusion may  in  some  cases  give  rise  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
though  it  cannot  produce  the  predisposition  to  cancer.  In  some 
cases  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  can  be  proved.  Many  external 
circumstances  may  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  disease,  though 
they  cannot  produce  it.  These  facts  in  no  way  help  us  in  the 
treatment.  There  exists  at  present  no  specific  for  carcinosis ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  one  may  not  sometimes  be  found,  and  still 
less  does  it  indicate  that  all  internal  remedies  are  useless  in  the 
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disease.  We  must  treat  such  patients  whenever  any  special  sym- 
ptoms present  themselves  which  call  for  special  remedies.  Thus 
anaemia  not  infrequently  accompanies  cancerous  disease,  and,  there- 
fore, iron  in  some  one  of  its  preparations  will  be  indicated.  In 
other  cases,  where  nutrition  is  seriously  interfered  with,  nutrients, 
such  as  cod-liver  oil  and  similar  things,  are  indicated ;  also  bitter 
medicines  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  appetite.  Debilitating 
remedies,  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  mercurials,  are  to  be  decidedly 
avoided,  because  life  will  be  prolonged  in  proportion  as  the  patient's 
strength  is  maintained  and  kept  up.  As  regards  mineral  waters, 
strong  ones,  such  as  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  Karlsbad, 
Kreuznach,  Brehme,  are  injurious ;  but  milder  ones  such  as  Ems, 
Gastein,  Wildbad,  may  be  recommended  without  fear  of  causing  in- 
creased growth  of  the  tumour  to  take  place,  provided  on  other 
grounds  they  should  seem  indicated.  Residence  in  a  southerly 
climate  does  not  seem  to  benefit  cancer  patients.  Towards  the 
close  of  life,  when  the  strength  begins  to  decline,  a  nutritious  and 
easily  digestible  diet  is  of  great  importance,  and  finally,  as  the  pain 
increases,  a  judicious  administration  of  opiates,  in  some  of  their 
various  forms,  will  materially  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings. 
The  implication  of  internal  organs  will  give  rise  to  special 
symptomatological  indications,  which  I  need  not  here  enter  upon. 
Thus  much  as  regards  internal  treatment,  to  which  I  only  confine 
myself,  when  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  or  in  cases 
which  are  no  longer  or  not  at  all  adapted  for  operation. 

As  regards  external  treatment,  the  chief  thing,  of  course,  i» 
removal  of  the  tumour,  provided  its  situation  renders  it  possible. 
The  operation  may  be  done  either  with  the  knife  or  with  caustics ; 
ligature  and  ecrasement  are  scarcely  ever  thought  of,  excepting,, 
perhaps,  the  latter  in  amputation  of  the  penis  and  of  the  tongue. 
Before,  however,  passing  on  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the  one 
or  other  method,  we  must  settle  the  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
any  operation,  even  when  this  would  be  easy  and  free  from  immediate 
danger  to  life,  for  the  views  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons  vary 
on  this  point.  There  are  surgeons  who  never  operate  in  cancer. 
They  say  that  operations  are  always  useless,  because  the  cancer 
recurs;  if  recurrent  cancers  are  operated  on  the  more  quickly  do 
further  recurrences  take  place ;  indeed,  surgeons  of  this  school 
teach  that  the  more  frequent  the  local  operation  the  more  quickly 
do  secondary  implication  of  lymph-glands  and  metastatic  cancexs- 
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appear,  the  local  tumour,  in  fact,  being  a  sort  of  drain  of  the  cancer 
cachexia;  the  product  of  this  disease  ought  not  to  be  removed, 
because  in  removing  it  we  favour  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  at 
other  points.     If  we  want  to  remove  the  tumour  we  ought  to  divert 
the  disease  juices  to  another  part,  for  instance,  by  the  establishment 
of  an  artificial  ulcer  by  means  of  an  issue-pea,  or  of  a  seton. 
These  views,  founded  on  the  old  humoral  pathology,  have  not  yet 
been  proved  to  be  correct,  while  experience  even  shows  many  of 
them  to  be  actually  false.     For  our  part  we  can  see,  by  almost  daily 
observation,  how  development  of  cancer  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
is  brought  about  entirely   by  the   development  of  the  primary 
tumour,  and  we  have  already,  in  another  place,  shown  by  analogy 
that  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  carcinoma  is  most 
probably  produced  by  local  contagion  in  some  way  or  other.     If 
after  extirpation  of  mammary  or  lip  cancers,  implications  of  lym- 
phatic  glands,   which   were  not  appreciable   at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  become  subsequently  manifest,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
earliest  commencement  of  the  lymphatic  disease  escaped  our  obser- 
vation, rather  than  that  it  did  not  exist.     How  far  the  existence  of 
a  primary  and  secondary  affection  of  the  lymphatics  favours  or 
hinders  the  further  course  of  the  disease,  the  occurrence  of  metastatic 
tumours,  the  general  cachexia,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  readily 
answer,  because  the  course  of  the  disease  is  not  accurately  defined ; 
if  this  were  the  case,  we  might  compare  operated  cases  with  cases 
where  an  operation  had  not  been  performed,  and  thus  establish 
something  definite  as  to  the  results  of  operations.     Approximate 
results  ihight  be  obtained  from  a  tabulation  of  cases  which  resemble 
each  other  as  to  age,  constitution,  and  nature  of  the  growth;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  exact  differentiation  of  the  different  forms  of 
carcinoma  and  their  arrangement  is  not  yet  everywhere  the  same, 
and  hence  such  a  tabulation  under  existing  circumstances  would  not 
help  us  very  much ;  neither  would  the  observation  of  individual 
surgeons  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  any  reliable  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  them.     In  cancers  of  the  face  we  gain  the  ex- 
perience that  in  spite  of  the  most  extensive  disease  of  the  lymphatics, 
metastatic  tumours  very  rarely  arise ;  this  strongly  suggests  that 
the  disease  is  not  potentiated  by  largely  developed  local  tumour 
formation,  and  that  carcinoma  in  the  lymph-glands  does  not  increase 
the  disposition  to  metastatic  tumours.    The  question  as  to  whether 
carcinoma  ever  should  be  operated  on  or  not  must  be  answered  in 
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s -inftf ,  ins:  djisaddl  iibs  prDbtUj  no  direct  etIeGi  on  the  diathesisj 
xnd  il&i  zhtTt  iLiiKi,  iherefane,  be  cAher  grounds  for  operatkni 
vb(x.  iTf  iLnSeruLkt  ozkf.     We  pnrpoKlj  siid  tliat  operation  had  no 
£-^.-7  izif  QSDre   :a:  ibf  coimc-  of  ihe  dsBeaae^  because  we  beliefe 
xhsu  :;  ilij  Lett  &r  itid'irert  effecs  bj  icmoTing  the  depression  which 
tbf  ^zimz^zj  rts^  zAei.  cires  lise  i  o.  The  loss  of  strength^  the  debility, 
yrj-'.^  Liii  ^iss^snuLikrt  of  xuizirioD,  vhich  may  be  brought  aboot 
hj  ihx  ^yz^'zliiZ  &d£  ibe  ptfii  zd  a  cincerons  tumour^  and  perhaps 
also  vr.t   :*:r25:i&iii  pui'sinr  iniieaT  caused  by  the  presence  of  an 
iarzr&V.:'  iis^asif,  ir^  a!I  ianoR  which  exercise  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence .-^r  ;bf  oc^^ir^e  cif  libc  disease.     I  consider  it  to  be  the  daty 
of  a  <u^c^?ii.  iLricr  ceTLain  cdimiELSSances^  to  deoeiTC  his  patients  as 
loihf  v.:uri^:  :l:iT  :<:  ukit  disease  wbencrer  he  considers  an  operation 
u&aw:\'i5;iV.e,  or  wLen  be  a^iiDes  lo  undertake  it.     The  surgeon, 
whf ::  Le  cAr.ri.'^i  renicTe,  o^hi  lo  rdiere  ihe  sulTerings  of  his  patient, 
boi\  psTciicAllx  and  ^iTsi^allT,     Few  persons  possess  that  peace  of 
mind,  rt^igrnaiion.  or  sn^en^rth  of  charact^',  call  it  what  you  will, 
nece^s^aiT  lo  cricT  life  cak^T  wiih  the  knovled^  that  they  are  the 
subjtxis  of   a  fa:al  disease.     Patients,   although  outwardly  cahn, 
seldom  reallr  tha::ik  tcu  for  too  plain  a  confirmation  of  what  they 
secrt'xlv  suspect.     As  a  surceon  tou  will  often  be  in  difficulties  in 
this  n^;<v:.  a::d  er^c^h  seiMra:e  case  must  be  left  to  your  personal 
gooa  sense,  your  kLowled^e  cf  maTiiiad,  and  your  own  good  feeling. 
Ah b ouch  we  cannot  eradicate  a  disease  diathesis  by  means  of  an 
optTatiou, — for  instance,  although  after  complete  removal  of   the 
diseased  portion  of  a  mammarr  giani  we  cannot  present  the  forma- 
tiou  of  further  nov'^ule^  in  another  part  of  the  same  or  in  the  other, 
breast  ^regional  recurrence^ ,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  quite 
free  from  disease,  neverthelessj  by  earlr  remoTal  of  the  primary 
tumour,  we  can  prevent  the  glands  from  being  affected  in  coniinuo, 
and  sometimes  altogether.     Even  though  the  complete  cure  of  a 
cancer  of  the  mammary  gland  by  operation  is  exceedingly  rare, 
in  my  opinion,  we  should  get  much  better  results  if  the  general 
practitioner,  to  whom  these  tumours  are  first  made  known,  would 
earlier  and  stringently  insist  on  an  operation ;  as  it  is,  they  mostly 
allow  the  best  time  for  an  operation  to  pass  over,  and  only  send  the 
women  to  an  operating  surgeon,  when  the  local  spread  and  the 
affection  of  the  axillary  glands  have  gone  so  far  that  a  complete 
operation  is  no  longer  possible.    The  favorable  results  which  have 
followed  early  extirpation  of  true  cancers  of  the  lips  and  face  ouglii 
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'  Atrongljr  to  iridacc  ua  to  undertake  an  early  removal  of  cancers  io 
other  parts.  Altliough  it  may  have  been  impossible  to  operate 
early  and  thoroughly,  there  are,  nevertheless,  important  local  cauees 
which  may  still  indicate  an  operation,  in  order  as  long  ns  possible 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  cancer  to  ports,  disease  of  which  necessarily 
entails  death.  And  even  although  in  many  of  these  cases  a  local 
recurrence  may  (irill)  take  place,  months  or  even  a  year  may  pass 
over,  during  which  life  ia  not  immediately  threatened.  Sometimes 
we  have  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  parts  of  the  face,  as  the 
lips,  the  nosp,  the  eyelids,  which  can  each  be  replaced  by  plastic 
operation.  It  is  wrong  to  look  upon  sucli  operations  as  useless 
because  they  do  not  cure  the  disease,  for  they  ameliorate  the  patient's 
condition,  and  make  life  possible,  even  agrceahle,  if  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  of  the  time  which-hc  may  have  to 
live.  We  might  be  very  proud  if,  by  means  of  an  operation  or 
otherwise,  wc  could  restore  an  advanced  tubercular  patient  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  for  as  long  a  period  as  an  operation  does  in  many 
cases  of  cancerous  tumours.  In  short,  there  is  a  series  of  cases 
where  we  can  relieve  by  operation,  and  I  consider  it  absolutely 
wrong  in  many  cases  to  decline  to  undertake  it. 

There  are  otiier  cases,  certainly,  where  it  is  more  difficult  to 
decide.  In  slowly-growing  forms  of  mammary  cancer,  as  in  the 
connective-tissue  cancer,  I  consider  an  operation,  harmless  in  itself, 
as  allowable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  But  if  an  eyelid  is 
destroyed,  or  if  the  nose,  wholly  or  partially,  is  lost,  then  an  opera- 
tion is  advisable  in  the  first  case  in  order  to  protect  the  globe  of 
the  eye ;  in  the  second  case,  in  order  to  obviate  a  disagreeable 
defect,  the  more  so,  as  in  these  slowly  advancing  forms  of  superficial 
cancer  of  the  face,  local  recurrence  often  never  takes  place  at  all. 
Only  one  circumstance  would  deter  me  from  an  operation — the 
great  debility  of  advanced  age,  for  then  plastic  operations  to  any 
large  e:ttent  are  not  advisable :  the  unavoidable  loss  of  blood  and 
the  consequent  illness  often  sufUce  to  extinguish  life.  Further,  in 
cases  where  the  situation  of  the  tumour  is  dangerous,  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  an  operation  may  also  arise,  especially  whether 
an  operation  is  jnstiliabte,  which  may  possibly  end  fatally,  or 
at  least  which  is  just  as  likely  to  bo  fatal  as  to  result 
in  cure.  Here  the  nature  of  the  individual  case  must  decide: 
we  must  come  to  an  end  with  general  reflections.  The  amount 
of  danger  of  an  operation  apprehended  in  any  given  case  will  vary 
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-with  the  experience  of  the  surgeon  and  the  individaalitj  of  the 
patient.  This  we  shall  all  accept  as  a  principle — only  to  opeiate 
in  those  cases  where,  after  a  careful  examination^  we  can  faiilj 
hope  to  remove  all  the  diseased  tissue ;  a  partial  operation^  learing 
behind  remains  of  the  tumour,  should  only  be  undertaken  in  yctj 
exceptional  cases  (severe  hemorrhage,  very  extensive  sloughing). 
There  is  one  point  to  bear  in  mind — to  always  cut  well  into  the  healthy 
structures,  at  least  one  or  one  and  a  half  centimetre  beyond  the 
infiltrated  part ;  for  only  then  are  we  sure  to  remove  all  the  diseased 
parts.  In  a  few  desperate  cases  of  very  extensive  cancerous  growth 
life  has  been  prolonged  by  a  desperate  operation,  but,  as  a  rule, 
we  sec  more  of  such  cases  die  than  recover. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  those  caustics  which  are  more 
especially  used  In  cancerous  tumours.  Professional  opinion  concern- 
ing caustics  has  varied  very  much  in  the  course  of  years ;  there  were 
times  when  a  preference  was  given  to  them  over  the  knife,  and  others 
when  they  (caustics)  were  entirely  discarded.  The  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  surgeons  of  the  present  time  tend  rather  to  the  latter  way 
of  thinking,  as  do  my  own.  For  my  own  part  I  decidedly  prefer  a 
cutting  operation,  and  chiefly  on  this  ground,  that  I  know  exactly 
what  I  remove,  and  because  I  can  judge  when  and  if  all  the  disease 
is  completely  got  rid  of.  Therefore  I  look  upon  the  operative  ex- 
tirpation of  a  cancer  and  of  other  tumours  as  the  rule.  But  where 
there  is  a  rule  so  are  there  exceptions.  Thus,  caustics  may  be  used 
in  very  old  persons  and  in  anaemic  patients,  and  if  they  are  well 
followed  up,  until  indeed  all  the  diseased  part  is  destroyed,  the 
result  may  be  a  complete  success.  From  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  at  first  sight  caustics  seem  to  have  something  in  their  favour. 
One  would  fancy  that  the  caustic  fluids  would  sink  into  the  dis- 
eased lymphatic  openings,  and  so  destroy  thorouglily  and  surely 
all  local  disease.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  because  the  tissue, 
with  which  the  caustic  comes  in  contact,  enters  into  an  intimate 
combination  with  it,  and  thus  prevents  any  further  flow.  It  was 
once  thought  that  recurrence,  after  the  use  of  caustics,  did  not  take 
place  so  quickly  as  after  operations  with  the  knife ;  but  this  view 
has  not  been  confirmed.  I  can  therefore  only  accept  the  exceptions 
above  referred  to. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  caustic  for  the  destruction  of  cancers 
I  much  prefer  to  all  others  chloride  of  zinc ;  it  may  be  appUed 
cither  as  a  paste  or  in  the  form  of  *'  arrows.''    If  we  have  a  si 
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eori',  we  can  best  apply  a  thin  paste,  made  of  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  ziuc  and  starch,  with  the  addition  of  a  Utile  water.  AVheu  we 
wish  to  destroy  deeper  parts,  we  take  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc 
and  three  parts  of  flour,  or  powdered  gum  arabic,  and  rub  them 
together  with  just  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thick  paste,  which  we 
then  allow  to  dry ;  tin's  we  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  into 
little  points,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thiik  aud  liulf  an  inch  long ;  then 
we  make  incisions  with  a  small  bistoury  into  the  tumour  and  insert 
these  little  caustic  arrows.  Wc  repeat  the  operation  until  the  whole 
tumour  is  thickly  set  with  them ;  they  may  be  placi'd  about  two 
centimcitres  apart.  After  this  cauterisation,  and  for  about  four  or 
five  hours,  there  is  moderate — sometimes,  however,  very  severe — 
pain,  which  must  be  combated  with  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia.  On  the  following  day  the  tumour  is  found  to  he  con- 
verted into  a  slough,  which  separates  in  about  four  or  five  days, 
earlier  in  soft  tumours,  and  later  in  harder  ones.  After  separation 
of  the  eschar,  provided  the  cauterisation  has  extended  well  into 
the  healthy  structures,  a  healthy  granulating  wound  is  presentcil, 
TFhich  shortly  cicatrises ;  if,  however,  the  carcinomatous  mass  again 
springs  up,  a  further  cauterisation  with  the  paste  or  arrows  has  to 
be  jiroceeded  with. 

There  are  these  disadvantages  to  urge  against  cauterisation — that 
they  are  almost  always  rather  painful,  and  that  they  are  uncertain 
in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  action.  Nevertheless,  now  and  again 
they  are  clearly  indicated.  Vienna  paste,  arsenical  paste,  butter 
of  antimony,  and  chloride  of  gold,  are  also  well-known  caustics. 
Iodide  of  potassium,  chromic  acid,  concentrated  solutions  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  fuming  nitric  acid,  &c.,  are  less  frequently  oalled 
in  use. 

I  will  make  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  local  treatment  of  the 
cancerous  tumours,  which  either  are  not  adapted  for  or  are  past  treat- 
ment. There  are  cases,  unfit  for  operation,  in  n  hich  the  proliferation 
of  the  cancerous  mass  becomes  very  extensive,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  patient  is  very  much  troubled  and  weakened ;  in  such 
cases  partial  cauterisations  or  the  actual  cautery  can  well  be 
applied;  by  means  of  palliative  destruction  of  the  prohferating 
masses  sometimes  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained.  The 
chief  indicatirti  for  treatment  in  such  cases  is  the  horrible  and 
sickening  stench  which  the  sloughing  gives  rise  to,  and  in  many 
cases  also  the  pain.     In  order  to  subdne  the  foul  discharges  the 
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actual  cautery  will  be  found  an  effectual  remedy  ;  the  stench  may 
be  lessened  by  compresses  soaked  in  chlorine  water,  or  acetic  acid, 
crcasote,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  Armenian  bole,  or 
dredging  with  fine  charcoal.  As  your  chemistry  teaches  you, 
charcoal  absorbs  various  gases  readily,  and  it  is  on  this  account  an 
excellent  application.  Unfortunately  it  dirties  the  ulcer  so  very 
much  that  its  use  has  not  been  very  largely  adopted.  As  regards 
the  pain  in  ulcerating  carcinomatous  tumours,  local  narcotics  have 
been  tried;  for  instance,  dredging  with  powdered  opium;  but 
subcutaneous  injections  or  the  internal  administration  of  narcotics 
is  found  to  be  more  certain,  and  so  at  last  we  generally  order 
morphia  for  these  unfortunate  patients.  Perseverance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  cases  and  in  relieving  their  sufferings  is  a  duty  I 
strongly  insist  on;  it  certainly  is  sad  for  a  surgeon  to  be  able 
to  do  so  little,  but  that  little  we  ought  never  to  grudge  to  these 
hopeless  patients. 

Some  short  remarks  on  the  Clinical  Diagnosis  of  Tumours. 

I  cannot  wonder  if  all  that  I  have  told  you  about  tumours  is 
at  present  somewhat  perplexing  to  you ;  it  may  possibly  console 
you  to  know  thai  [  was  not  less  perplexed  when  I  was  in  your  present 
position.  Notliiiu;  but  a  loni^^cr  study  of  the  subject  and  practice 
in  diai^nosini^  tho  various  varieties  of  tumours,  which  this  clinic 
allords,  has  made  it  jxissiblo  to  speak  with  any  dci^tce  of  certainty 
on  tliis  dillloult  suhjoct.  The  consistence  of  tumours,  their  appear- 
ance, tlioir  relation  to  the  surrounding  parts,  their  localisation,  their 
rapid  or  slow  growth,  the  age  of  the  patient,  are  all  points 
through  which  to  form  an  opinion  ;  and  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  above-named  conditions  decides  the  issue.  Let  us  take  a 
special  case  as  an  exainple  :  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  presents 
himself  before  vou,  strong,  and  ruddy  for  his  age;  for  many  years 
he  has  had  a  tumour  on  his  back,  whicii  formirlv  did  not  cause 
hiu\  anv  inconvenience ;  onS^  since  it  has  attained  the  size 
of  a  cliiUrs  lund  lias  it  become  ir.cor.venient.  The  tumour 
is  sol*t  and  e!..stie,  ^et  r.ot  tense,  nor  lluctuatir.ir :  it  is 
movable  beneath  ilie  skin:  the  skin  is  unaltered  in  appear- 
a:uv ;  the  tumour  \v  s  never  been  painful,  and  it  is  not  tender 
on  Wins*  examined.  The  dia^rnosis  in  this  case  is  verv  ea5v ; 
U»  tumour  is  almost  certainly  a  lipoma,  partly  on  account  of 
^^tion>  i^artly  becsiu^e  it   is  situateil   in  the   subcutaneovi 
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connective  tissue,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  slow  and  painless 
growth.  It  might  possibly  be  a  soft  connective  tissue  tumour^  but 
in  every  probability  it  is  a  fatty  tumour.  Let  us  instance  another 
case  :  a  woman  presents  herself  to  you  with  a  tumour  in  the  breast ; 
this  tumour  is  hard,  knotty,  and  about  the  size  of  an  apple ;  on 
its  surface  there  are  small  spots  of  retracted  skin,  and  the  skin  is 
adherent  to  the  tumour.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
darting  pains  in  it ;  on  pressure  it  is  tender ;  the  axillary  glands  of 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  mammary  tumour  feel  hard.  The 
woman  is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  well  nourished,  and  appears 
healthy.  In  this  case,  also,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  We  have  no 
doubt  to  do  with  a  carcinoma — (i)  because  at  the  present  age  of 
our  patient  cancerous  tumours  of  the  breast  develop  most  fre- 
quently, whereas  adenoma  and  sarcoma  usually  occur  much  earlier ; 

(2)  their  consistence  might  have  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  fibroma, 
but  the  fibromata  are  exceedingly  rare  in  the  mammary  gland ; 

(3)  carcinomata  are  painful,  as  was  this  case,  while  sarcoma  and 
fibroma  are  usually  not  so.  We  might  adduce  other  points  in 
support  of  our  diagnosis,  but  what  has  been  said  already  suffices. 
Let  us  just  take  a  third  case :  suppose  a  child,  ten  years  of  age, 
has  a  slowly-growing,  rather  painful  swelling  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  has  been  coming  for  the  past  two  years ;  the 
teeth  on  this  side  have  fallen  out  without  being  diseased ;  the  swell- 
ing of  the  bone  is  uniformly  round,  and  extends  from  the  first  molar 
of  one  side  to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  other;  below  it  is 
bony  hard,  above  (inside  the  mouth)  it  is  covered  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  elastic.  Can  such  an  osseous  swelling  be  due  to  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process  or  to  necrosis  ?  This  is  hardly 
probable — (1)  because  the  pain  has  always  been  slight;  (2) 
because  there  is  no  suppuration,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  fail  after 
an  ostitis  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  has  gone  on  for  two  years ;  (3) 
because  the  swelling  is  so  localised  and  so  uniform,  neither  of  which 
things  occurs  in  caries  or  necrosis ;  (4)  and  because  ostitis  of  the 
lower  jaw  does  not  often  occur  in  patients  at  this  age,  except  after 
phosphorous  poisoning,  which  was  never  a  question  in  the  present 
case.  Thus  we  have  to  do  with  a  tumour.  Is  it  an  osteoma  ?  Is 
it  too  soft  on  its  buccal  surface,  for  it  can  easily  be  pierced  with  a 
fine  needle  ?  Is  it  an  enchondroma  ?  Consistency,  form,  mode  of 
growth,  age  of  the  patient,  all   fit  in    well,  except  its  position. 

tChondromata  of  the  middle  third  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  un- 
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common  at  this  age.  It  is  a  ceutral  osteo  sarcoma^  probably  a  giant- 
cell  sarcoma ;  all  the  symptoms  fit  in  exactly^  and^  besides  this^  yon 
know  that  these  tnmonrs  are  frequent  in  the  lower  jaw  at  this  period 
of  life.  I  say  that  "you  know/'  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
you  will  come  to  know  it  by  degrees^  and  I  can  only  advise  you^ 
after  every  time  you  see  a  patient  in  the  wards  with  a  tamoar^  to 
go  home  and  read  up  the  case^  and  to  compare  the  individual  case 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  tumours  which  I  have  pointed 
out  to  you.  After  having  done  this  for  some  little  time^  and  after 
having  examined  under  the  eyes  of  your  teachers  into  the  patho- 
logical histology  of  all  the  tumours  you  meet  with^  you  will  soon 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  subject^  and  the  various  peculiarities  of  each 
will  then  become  fixed  in  your  memories. 


LECTURE    L. 
CHAPTER  XXII. 

ON  AMPUTA.TIONS,  EXA.RTICULATIONS  AND  RESECTIONS. 

Importance  and  significaiiofi  of  these  operations.     Amputations  and 

exarticulations ;  indications  ;  methods  ;  after-treatment ;  prog* 

nosis.    Conical  stumps;   prothesis ;    historical.    Resections  of 

joints;     historical;    indications;    methods;    after 'treatment ; 

prognosis. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  frequently  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  amputations  and  resections,  and  before  bringing  these  lectures  to 
a  close  I  should  like  to  give  you  some  idea  of  these  very  important 
operations,  by  means  of  which  we  remove  diseased  limbs  or  portions 
of  limbs,  the  healing  of  which  we  are  unable  to  bring  about.  These 
successful,  and  in  many  cases  life-preserving  operations,  have  been 
considered  rather  as  a  ''  testimonium  paupertatis  '*  of  medical  art, 
for  the  cutting  off  of  diseased  structures  is  not  really  a  healing, 
that  is,  if  by  the  art  of  healing  we  are  to  understand  the  art  of 
restoring  a  diseased  tissue  to  its  normal  condition.  Yet,  if  you  try 
to  apply  this  undoubtedly  very  high  standard  to  all  cases,  the  con- 
fines of  what  is  curable  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus  you 
might  say  a  cataract  is  not  curable,  for  the  opaque  lens  is  not 
rendered  transparent — it  is  removed ;  and  further,  you  will  have  to 
regard  some  of  the  most  brilliant  cures  which  dermatologists  effect 
by  means  of  external  caustics  as  so  many  proofs  of  the  powerless- 
ness  of  our  art ;  also  the  preservation  of  a  man's  life  by  the  removal 
of  a  tumour  from  the  larynx  will  come  within  the  same  category. 
The  most  brilliant  cures,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  "  healings," 
are  made  in  syphilis,  for  instance,  with  anti-syphilitic  internal  treat- 
ment. We  can  bring  about,  as  if  by  magic,  the  absorption  of  wide- 
fipreading  diseased  products  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  which  have 
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lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  remarkable  cures  are^  howe^rer^ 
very  rare  in  other  diseases,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  by  destroying  the  diseased  parts,  in  order  not  only  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  to  the  surrounding  parts  but  also  to 
guard  against  its  affecting  the  constitution  at  large. 

The  less  important  for  the  life  of  an  organism  a  diseased  part  is, 
the  more  readily  do  we  decide  to  sacrifice  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  part  that  has  to  be  removed  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  danger  connected  with  its  removal,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  loss  of  the  endurance  power  of  the  individual  affected.  This 
condition  introduces  among  the  indications  for  amputations  a  non* 
scientific  social  element,  which  not  infrequently  helps  us  to  a  decision. 
Thus,  for  a  rich  man  it  would  be  possible  to  live,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  enjoy  life,  even  if  he  were  to  lose  all  the  extremities, 
for  that  which  the  extremities  have  physiologically  to  contribute 
to  the  existence  of  an  individual  can  be  supplied  by  the  work  of 
other  individuals,  and  work  can  be  bought.  But  for  some  one, 
whose  living  depends  on  his  hands  and  feet,  the  loss  of  an  extremity, 
or  even  the  crippling  of  a  single  finger,  becomes  the  possible  source 
of  destruction  of  his  future  social  existence.  Thus,  for  instance, 
what  is  a  letter-carrier,  mason,  or  carpenter  without  sound  legs? 
What  is  a  goldsmith,  watchmaker,  or  shoemaker  with  one  hand  gone  ? 
I  have  often  been  called  on  to  remove  a  sound  finger  that  has 
become  contracted  on  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  because  it  prevented 
the  man  from  holding  his  hatchet  or  his  spade,  which  his  trade 
required  of  him.  How  many  times  I  have  heard  used  the  reproach- 
ful words,  "  Oh  !  so  you  cannot  cure  my  leg !  weU,  then,  I  prefer  to 
die  than  have  it  removed,  for  what  could  I  do  without  a  leg  ?  I 
should  be  a  ruined  man !     No,  I  will  never  consent  to  that." 

Nevertheless,  dying  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  extremities  is  some- 
times exceedingly  slow ;  but  the  daily  suffering  going  on  for  weeks, 
or  months,  maybe  for  years,  apparently  without  any  end,  humbles 
the  strongest  man ;  then  the  desire  to  live,  becoming  gradually  re- 
conciled to  the  idea,  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  fill  some  em- 
ployment even  after  the  loss  of  a  limb,  generally  induces  patients 
to  submit  at  last,  when  it  is  sometimes  too  late,  however,  to  ampu- 
tation. The  amount  of  opposition  which  seriously  injured 
persons  display  towards  amputation  varies  much.  In  one  case  the 
appearance  of  the  injured  member   and  the  amount  of  pain  help 

I  df^  In  another  case,  when  an  extremity  is  torn  into  shiedi^ 
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and  when  the  unfortanate  man  himself  sees  the  broken  fragments  of 
e  lying  tibout,  ve  shall  meet  with  little  oppadtion  to  amputa- 
tion ;  the  same  may  be  eaid  of  cases  in  vhich  tljere  is  very  great 
pain,  with  loss  of  power  over  the  fingers  or  toes.  Hut  the  case  is 
far  different  vhen  the  extent  of  the  injiiry  is  visible  only  to  the 
surgeon;  for  instance,  where  there  is  an  injury  to  a  joint  with 
iracture  or  considerable  dislocation  of  a  bone,  but  without  primary 
disturbance  of  function  (as  when  the  patient  can  move  his  toes  and 
fingera,  although  they  may  even  be  considerably  damaged),  and  when 
there  is  not  much  pain.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  very  difGcnlt 
to  convince  a  patient  of  the  necessity  for  operation;  he  must 
have  uidimited  confidence  in  his  surgeon ;  vc  may  even  say  the 
patient  must  believe  in  the  surgeon  as  something  more  than  a  human 
being  if  he  allow  the  necessary  primary  amputation  under  such 
circumstances. 

You  vill  often  experience  how  all  the  principles  of  your  surgical 
treatment,  teamt  from  long  and  extensive  practice,  are  at  first  abso- 
lutely set  at  defiance.  Then  after  a  few  days,  when  the  consequences 
of  the  injury  begin  to  assume  the  dangerous  character  which  you 
prognosticated,  and  when  the  patient  bimseif  implores  an  operation, 
yoQ  will  occasionally  bu  obliged  to  reply,  too  late !  Will  you 
venture  to  recall  to  the  man,  under  such  circumstances,  bis  previous 
obstin&cy  ?  These  are  hard  times  for  the  surgeons.  But  if  there 
should  be  ever  so  slight  a  chance  of  saving  him,  we  must  not 
hesitate,  even  now  and  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  to  under- 
take amputation.  The  hope  of  saving  a  life,  which  is  despaired  of, 
even  in  spite  of  such  a  coinbinal  ion  of  hopeless  circumstances,  is 
a  gforiouB  proof  of  the  strength  and  power  of  our  art.  But  whei^ 
one  unsuccess  follows  another,  wo  grow  weary  of  striving,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances  after  that  which  is  so  seldom  at- 
tainable; for  however  gratifying  it  is  to  accomplish  extraordinary 
deeds  by  extraordinary  powers,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  bring  the 
means  which  our  art  possesses  too  often  into  the  danger  of  being 

I  fruitless  before  our  own  eyes  or  the  eyes  of  suffering  mankind.  Tor 
too  many  failures  finally  stamp  out  from  the  mind  of  every  con- 
scientious surgeon  thai   pleasure  and   that  confidence  in  his  own 

I  science  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success. 

I  hope  that  what  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  induce  you  lo  con- 

L  aider  earnestly  btfore  each  great  operation,  and  especially  before 

L  each  amputation,  whether  you  shall  operate  or  not.     Picture  to 


V/i  lU.^.vx'jy..:*  t>i  iJusm'Tz^T^ 


ytf^/f^.  Ujnf,  '^,  X/AkT^  'i^  tJjfi  liuvi^^sc^  IB  T^«r  kasdi,  sad  tkii 
j'/v  *.'*  f*r«yvr^>,,v^  v^  L.i::  ^,r  r ;  tiita  k(  ids  tare  die  bfiesl 

h  ;t  /«t;yrr  ^.-ft^v.i  t//  ftait^  tbe  g^eiKnl  indicatiocs  for  aapata* 
Uiiff'/ZH  »/#/]  r^i^f:0MfjUM.  AiOfM  cadi  g«9Knl  italcmeiit  m^t  be 
<Ti<K^VyJ  ifi  »T,r  ^'^^hA  ea*t-  \«T*rtbel£»,  it  is  oonreoieiit  to 
Ii4r^.  »  k)  iU:su'4i'u;  d'^Xnu^,  and  hence  I  shall  brieflj  formolate  the 
Um^}$tt$i/'n  whkii  I  hare  inealcated  in  the  course  of  these  lectom. 
I  will  therj  a/l/J  a  little  e^>ricerrjirig  the  principles  which  oogfat  to 
KKii/lc  tin  in  th"  technical  p<;rfonnance  of  these  operations,  as  weD  as 
10  the  nfU'j'ift^ixw^i  which  the  patients  require. 

AmputationM  and  ErarliculatioKS. 

'J*here  are  injiirieN  of  the  extremities,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
ia  clear  from  the  very  commencement  that  the  extremity  will  become 
grangrenoijH ;  or  that  the  connecutivc  suppuration  will  be  so  exten- 
sive find  m  unfavorable  that  the  life  of  the  patient  will  necessarily 
be  placed  in  great  (lunger.  If,  however,  we  should  be  prevented  by 
the  obHtinacy  of  the  patient  from  carrying  out  primary  amputation^ 
:iri  (»pc  ration  pt'rformod  aftijr  proprcssive  gangrene  had  set  in,  or  in 
eiiHC!  of  an  vx\vm\yv.  phlrgrnon  with  scpticjemia,  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  iivrrt  draih.  It  Ih  only  where  we  can  amputate  in  healthy  struc- 
turrH  that  th(!rn  Ih  any  proHpcct  of  success ;  as  for  instance,  in 
iraunuitic  gangr(*ne,  which  has  8])reud  from  the  hand  or  forearm  as 
high  up  as  the  clhow-joint,  wc  must  amputate  high  up  in  the  arm 
t)rrxarticulato  at  the  shoulder-joint,  if  we  would  be  successful.  The 
ronnll.M  of  a  high  ani])utation  through  the  thigh  under  analogous 
einnunstances  is  far  less  successful,  because  this  operation  in  itself 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  corresponding  ablations  in  the  upper 
vxt  remit  V. 

If  conservative  tri^atment  have  been  successfully  pursued  for  some 
tin\c,  and  then  sympton\s  of  pyjiMuia  show  themselves,  amputation 
may  be  n\^orted  to»and  in  the  upper  extnmiity  it  may  be  successful ; 
xinder  similar  circun\st,u\ees,  it  would  be  less  succe^ssful  in  the  lower 
oxtriMuity,  A  mori^  successful  result  will  probably  be  obtained 
fr\>!n  svuo;\lhHl  seoimdary  amputations,  provided  there  are  no  sym- 
ptoms of  pyaMuia;  \\\  cases  whert^,  in  consequence  of  extensife 
ph)o4rmon,  lan^  are^is  of  skin  hiivo  sloughed,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  cKv?o  the  wounds,  or  where,  in  consequence  of  clir; 
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sopparation  of  large  joints^  a  couditioii  of  general  marasmus  may 
set  it. 

Injuries  of  the  hands  or  feet  may  give  rise  to  primary  amputations^ 
when  they  are  such  as,  even  after  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
healing,  it  is  probable  that  an  useless  or  irritable  stump  will  result. 
Especial,  after  avulsions  and  severe  contusions,  the  wounds  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  bones  project;  then  the  wounds  must  be  re- 
finished  lege  artis.  The  same  rules  will  hold  good  after  frost-bites. 
But  when  it  concerns  the  lower  limb,  amputation  must  not  be  post- 
poned too  long,  if  the  line  of  demarcation  is  clear.  The  sloughing 
off  of  large  portions  of  the  body  is  very  often  accompanied  by 
sepsis,  which  an  early  amputation,  in  cases  of  gangrene  after  frost- 
bites or  burns,  may  possibly  obviate.  As  regards  the  acute,  non- 
traumatic inflammation  of  bones  or  of  joints,  we  are  constantly 
being  taught  how  to  save  the  limb  by  early  diagnosis  and  treating 
the  disease  by  favorably  placed  counter- openings  for  the  escape  of 
the  pus,  by  fixation,  and  by  suitable  positions  of  the  limb ;  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  are  cases  where  the  patient  can  only  be 
saved  by  an  early  and  timely  amputation.  Undoubtedly  the  choice 
of  the  right  moment  for  operation  is  very  difficult,  seeing  that  it 
involves  a  knowledge  of  how  long,  and  whether  the  patient  can  bear 
the  suppuration  and  the  hectic  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced. 

Concerning  so-called  spontaneous  gangrene,  or,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  older  surgeons,  gangrene  from  internal  causes,  we  must 
distinguish  each  individual  case.  If  the  gangrene  has  resulted 
from  arterial  embolism,  we  must  amputate — provided  the  general 
condition  permits — as  soon  as  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the 
gangrene  is  perceptible.  In  gangrene  after  typhoid  and  severe 
attacks  of  the  exanthemata,  we  may  wait  until  the  patient  has 
somewhat  recovered  his  strength.  In  pure  gangrena  senilis  ampu- 
tation is  seldom  indicated.  If  the  gangrene  confine  itself  to  one  or 
several  toes,  we  wait  for  spontaneous  amputation;  if  it  (the 
gangrene)  spread  to  the  foot,  it  seldom  afterwards  limits  itself ;  but 
if  limitation  should  take  place,  then  we  ought  to  remove  the  pro- 
jecting bone  with  as  little  injury  to  soft  parts  as  possible,  in  order 
to  secure  enough  to  make  the  necessary  flaps  to  cover  the  stump. 

Of  chronic  inflammations,  it  is  before  all,  those  which  attack 
bones  and  joints  which  lead  to  and  require  amputation.  Long 
standing  caries  of  several  bones  of  the  wrist  or  ankle,  caries  of  the 
knee-joint  in  non-tubercular  adults^  caries  of  the  hip-,  shoulder-^ 
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and  elbow-joints,  rather  require  resection — ^if  any  operative  treat- 
ment is  required  at  all.  Amputation  in  such  cases  only  ranks  in 
the  second  line. 

Extensive  incurable  ulcers  of  the  foot,  and  incurable  ulcers  of 
the  shins — or  ulcers  which  break  out  again  almost  before  their  cure 
is  complete — often  require  amputation,  unless  such  individuals  are 
to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  pain  and  suffering,  or  confined  per- 
manently to  their  beds. 

Large  aneurisms  of  the  femoral  artery  which  are  about  to  burst, 
and  which  cannot  by  any  other  means  be  cured,  would  certainly 
lead  to  death  unless  amputation  were  to  be  timely  performed. 

Amputations  must  also  be  performed  in  tumours  of  the  ex- 
tremities which  are  grown  firmly  to  the  femur,  or  humerus,  or 
tibia,  and  have  infiltrated  into  and  between  the  soft  parts.  Tumours 
which  are  attached  to  the  ulna,  or  radius,  or  fibula,  and  have  not 
grown  very  deeply  into  and  among  the  soft  parts,  can  be  successfully 
removed  either  by  partial  resections,  or  even  by  local  extirpation  of 
the  affected  bone. 

Finally,  deformities  and  contractions  of  the  feet  may  call  for 
amputation  if  the  individuals  are  unable  to  walk  in  consequence 
of  them. 

As  regards  the  manner  of  performing  amputations,  they  may 
either  be  done  at  and  through  a  joint,  or  the  bone  must  be 
sawn  tlirough.  Each  method  has  its  advantages  and  its  disad- 
vantages. The  removal  at  a  joint  seems  almost  to  be  the  natural 
method,  being  less  serious  and  simpler.  The  soft  parts  may  even 
heal  j)cr  primam  intentione7ti  over  the  cartilage,  or  the  latter  may 
necrose  and  suppurate,  healing  taking  place  by  means  of  granu- 
lations which  spring  from  the  bone.  In  this  way  the  medullary 
cavity  of  the  bones  is  not  opened,  and  a  possible  primary  infection 
of  the  medulla  is  thus  entirely  or  almost  avoided. 

The  remains  of  portions  of  synovial  membrane  are  an  unfavorable 
circumstance,  because  they  show  no  tendency  to  primary  union, 
and  even  after  the  wound  has  closed  they  are  always  liable  to  be- 
come the  seats  of  collections  of  pus ;  further,  the  soft  parts  which 
are  intended  to  cover  the  large  joint  surfaces  must  be  very  ample, 
and  thus  the  wounds  are  very  extensive.  At  the  elbow-  and  knee- 
joints,  with  the  same  length  of  flaps,  we  might  perform  amputation 
high  up  in  the  forearm  or  in  the  leg.  From  a  technical  point  of 
Tiew^  the  stumps  after  exarticulations  are  less  favorable  to  tiie 
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adaptation  of  artificial  limbs;  because  the  joint  of  the  artificial 
limb  comes  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  the  healthy  joint,  as,  for 
instance,  at  the  knee.  There  is  this  advantage  in  amputations,  that 
we  can  more  easily  choose  the  point  at  which  to  remove  the  limb, 
if  either  on  empirical  or  prognostic,  or  prothetic  grounds  we  incline 
more  favorably  to  this  or  that  spot.  As  a  general  rule,  we  require 
a  less  amount  of  flap  to  cover-in  an  amputation  than  an  excision. 
Sawing  through  the  bone  after  all  is  not  such  a  very  serious  com- 
plication of  this  operation,  although  in  many  cases  a  slight  necrosis 
of  the  sawn  surface  does  take  place.  If  the  medulla,  either  in 
the  medullary  cavity  or  in  the  spongy  substance,  gets  infected  at 
the  operation,  either  by  impure  sponges,  or  from  retention  of  pus  in 
consequence  of  becoming  adherent  to  the  soft  parts,  then  a  more  or 
less  severe  osteo-myelitis  may  set  iu,  which  may  even  lead  to  death 
through  septicsemia.  In  more  favorable  cases,  the  osteo-myelitis 
is  limited  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  extensive  necrosis 
of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  takes  place,  and  after  six  or  eight 
weeks  the  sequestra  may  be  removed  from  within  a  sheath 
of  newly  formed  bone  which  then  takes  its  place.  We  have 
already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of  compound  fractures,  how 
osteophytes  form  at  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  and  close  in  the 
medullary  cavity.  Osteo-myelitis  of  an  amputation  stump  is  at  first 
very  difficult  to  recognise.  You  may  pretty  certainly  suspect  it  if 
about  the  third  day  after  the  operation  your  patient  (till  then  quite 
free)  gets  very  feverish  rather  suddenly,  and  is  then  attacked  with 
rigors  and  diarrhoea,  although  the  stump  shows  no  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  having  indeed  healed  almost  by  the  first  intention. 
The  cause  of  the  fever,  thus  not  being  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
soft  parts,  must  lie  in  the  bone  if  other  complications  are  absent. 
At  all  events,  under  such  circumstances,  you  must  open  up  the 
wound,  lay  bare  the  medulla,  so  that  any  pent-up  pus  may  easily 
escape.  You  will  sometimes  save  the  patient  thereby,  but  it  is 
generally  too  late,  because,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
symptoms,  one  seldom  has  the  courage  to  lay  open  the  beautifully 
healed  wound  in  the  soft  parts,  although  strictly  speaking  the  state 
of  things  is  not  rendered  worse  thereby,  even  if  the  diagnosis  was 
incorrect. 

In  the  performance  of  amputations  and  exarticulations  it  is  above 
all  things  important — 

(i)  To  perform  the  operation  with  as  little  loss  of  blood  as  possible^ 
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(2)  To  arrest  the  haemorrhage  so  completely  that  there  shall  be 
•no  fear  of  secondary  haemorrhages ;  and 

(3)  To  cover  the  bony  stump  so  thoroughly  with  soft  parts  that 
the  latter  may  easily  and  completely  heal  and  unite  over  it. 

As  regards  the  first  two  of  these  points,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
^hat  I  said  formerly  about  them.  Before  the  operation,  the  vessels 
must  be  emptied  of  their  blood  on  Esmarch's  plan.  The  amputa- 
tion may  then  be  performed  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood. 
After  the  operation,  I  employ  torsion  for  the  small  visible  arteries 
and  close  the  larger  ones  by  means  of  acupressure  or  a  catgut 
ligature ;  after  the  exarticulation  of  the  femur  or  humerus,  I  tie 
the  femoral  or  axillary  artery  because,  in  my  attempts  to  apply 
acupressure  there  also,  I  have  not  succeeded  quickly  enough  in 
fixing  the  needle  as  firmly  as  it  is  necessary  to  do. 

The  bony  stump  must  be  covered  with  soft  parts,  and  these  must 
heal  and  unite  over  or  in  front  of  it;  if  this  does  not  take  place 
and  the  bone  projects,  then  the  granulations  growing  from  it  either 
do  not  cicatrise  at  all,  but  become  converted  into  an  ulcer,  or  even 
if  cicatrisation  takes  place,  the  cicatrix  attached  to  the  bone  has  so 
little  power  of  resistance  that  it  rapidly  breaks  open  again,  and 
continues  so  on  the  fitting  to  it  of  a  wooden  leg  or  artificial  foot. 
The  patient  is  then  in  bad  plight,  and  must  give  up  all  hope  of  using 
the  stump  and  go  about  on  two  crutches  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sulfiTing  pain  from  the  ulcers. 

The  bone  must,  therefore,  always  be  sawn  off*  above  the  point  at 
which  the  incision  was  made  through  the  soft  parts.  In  cases  of 
exarticulation,  the  soft  parts  must  be  cut  through  deeper  than  the 
end  of  the  bone  which  is  left.  On  this  principle  we  may  cut 
through  the  soft  parts  in  the  following  manner,  and  give  them  the 
proper  form  for  covering  the  stump. 

I .  We  make  the  circular  incisio/i,  i.e.  we  cut  in  a  circle  round 
the  entire  limb,  draw  the  soft  parts  which  have  been  cut  through 
forcibly  back,  and  then  saw  through  the  bone ;  the  soft  parts  are 
then  set  free  and  fall  together  over  the  bony  stump.  To  attain  the 
object  in  view  suitably  and  certainly  in  this  manner,  the  following 
is  the  best  mode  of  ])rocecding :  we  first  cut  the  skin  all  round 
completely  through,  then  dissect  it  off  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  panniculus 
adiposus  shall  remain  in  connection  with  it,  but  leave  the  fasciae  of 
the  muscles  upon  them.     When  this  dissection  has  been  carried 
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H>at  all  round  to  the  extent  of  0-8 — I'lS  inch,  the  detached  skin 
BIb  turned  back  and  drawn  strongly  upwards  vith  the  rest  of  the 
■  soft  parts  by  an  assistant;  we  now  make  another  circular  incisi on 
"  through  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone  at  the  point  to  which  the 
skin  has  been  turned  hack ;  ihe  assistant  who  holds  (he  stump  now 
places  both  his  hands  upon  the  divided  inusdes  and  draws  them  as 
far  upwards  as  possible ;  with  a  third  circulnr  incision  we  now  cut 
through  the  deep  layers  of  muscle-  about  C'8  inch  above  the  level 
of  the  Grst  incision  through  the  muscles,  again  down  to  the  bone, 
then  detach  the  periosteum  and  saw  through  the  bone  at  this  point. 
When  the  bone  has  been  sawn  through  iind  the  drawn  u|)  soft  parts 
allowed  to  fall  into  their  natural  position,  three  incision-strata  must 
present  themselves,  namely,  that  of  the  skin,  that  of  the  muscles, 
and  that  of  the  bone,  which  latter  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel- 
shaped  wound.  In  emaciated  limbs  Ihc  soft  parts  should  project 
about  a'4  inches  beyond  the  stump,  in  muscular  ones  about 
3"3 — 36  inches.  If  a  forearm  or  leg  is  to  be  amputated,  the 
muBclea  between  the  bones  also  must  be  divided  carefully,  after  the 
last  cut  round  the  bones  has  been  made,  before  the  bone  is  sawn 
through. 

I  consider  it  advisable  for  you  to  practise  the  circular  incision 
first  of  all  exactly  as  1  have  just  described  it  to  you,  and  to  accustom 
yourselves  to  make  very  smooth  incisions  and,  above  all,  to  learn  to 
bring  about  the  action  of  the  knife,  not  by  pressure,  but  by  drawing 
it  forwards.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  assert,  however,  that  the 
circular  incision  cannot  be  made  suitably  in  aiij  other  manner, 
llie  following  modilications  are  admissible  under  certain  cir- 
curastances;  they  refer  partly  to  differences  in  respect  to  the 
eventual  form  to  be  given  to  the  stump,  partly  to  differenceR  in 
the  technical  procedure  for  the  attainment  of  the  result  described 
formerly. 

We  may  amputate  an  extremity  in  one  plane,  as  if  with  nn  bx« 
or  guiilutine  (Ootalli) ;  this  may  be  carried  out  successfully  for  the 
lingers.  Wu  generally  prefer  exnrticulation  to  amputation  in  the 
case  of  the  lingers,  but  cases  occur  in  which  fingers  are  cut  straight 
off  by  machinery  (circular  saws,  straw-cutting  mnchincs),  and  it 
then  becomes  a  question  whether  snch  a  stump  is  already  well 
formed  without  further  surgical  interference.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
case,  but  it  is  dependent  upon  the  peculiar  anatomical  conditions  in 
the  fingers  that  the  akin  which  ia  attached  to  the  sheatliB  of  th« 
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tendons  and  to  the  bones  scarcely  retracts  at  all,  while  the  tendons 
themselves  are  drawn  back  into  their  sheaths.  At  most  of  the 
other  points  of  the  extremities,  not  only  is  the  skin  so  movable 
over  the  fasciae,  but  also  the  muscles  upon  the  bones^  that  after  a 
simple  transverse  amputation  in  the  same  plane  not  only  the  muscles 
about  the  bone,  but  also  the  skin  would  become  strongly  retracted. 
Since  this  circular  incision  in  one  plane  always  leads  to  conical 
amputation-stumps  except  in  the  case  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  performed  now. 

A  similar  limited  use  is  made  of  the  circular  incision  in  two 
vlanes,  A  flap  of  skin  is  formed,  and  then  the  muscles  and  bones 
are  divided  in  one  plane.  In  this  manner  the  bony  stump  is 
covered  with  skin  only.  Where  many  muscles  surround  the  bone, 
they  will  retract  strongly  and  take  the  skin  back  with  them  with 
this  method,  and  the  end  of  the  bony  stump  will  come  to  lie  in 
about  the  same  plane  with  the  cut  skin ;  during  the  healing  process 
the  skin  then  grows  so  closely  to  the  conical  surface  of  the  divided 
muscles  that  the  bone  projects  and  a  conical  stump  is  again  formed. 
This  method  is  admissible  at  parts  of  the  extremities  only  at  which 
the  muscles  do  not  retract  around  the  bone,  because  they  and 
their  fascire  are  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  bone  either  abnor- 
mally or  in  consequence  of  previous  disease  of  long  standing,  eg, 
in  amputation  of  the  leg  close  above  the  malleoli  and  immediately 
under  the  head  of  the  fibula,  or  at  the  analogous  points  of  the  fore- 
arm, but  the  llap  of  skin  must  then  be  made  long  enough  to  cover 
the  stump  well. 

The  circular  incisio)h  in  three  planes,  that  first  described,  by 
which  the  skin,  muscles,  and  bone  are  divided  at  three  times,  in 
these  different  planes,  may  be  carried  out  in  various  ways.  For  the 
commencement  of  your  practisings  on  the  dead  body  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  ])roceed  as  I  pointed  out  at  first.  Instead  of  the 
last  incision  through  the  deep  layers  of  the  muscles,  you  may  push 
back  with  a  rasp  the  periosteum  in  the  plane  of  the  first  incision 
through  the  muscles,  upwards  to  the  extent  of  o'8  inch,  and  then 
saw  through  the  bone,  the  effect  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the 
stump  remaining  the  same.  Whether  the  deepest  portions  ©f  the 
funnel  are  lined  with  periosteum  or  with  soft  parts  about  the  bone 
(parostal)  has  no  influence  upon  the  healing  and  formation  of  the 
stump.  With  a  little  practice  you  will  soon  learn  to  divide  the 
layers  of  muscle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  funnel  the 
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depth  and  form  you  wish.  If,  however,  your  assistant  draws  the 
soft  parts  too  strongly  back,  and  you  cut  through  thin  layers 
only  of  muscle  always  higher  and  higher  up,  you  eventually  come 
to  saw  through  the  bone  much  too  high  up  and  will  have  by  far 
too  large  a  quantity  of  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  bony  stump ;  if 
your  assistant  applies  too  little  force,  or  if  the  soft  parts,  on  account 
of  their  adhesion  to  each  other  or  to  the  bone,  cannot  be  drawn 
back  properly,  while  you  cut  through  the  muscles  too  rapidly  and 
too  deeply,  you  will  have  a  deficiency  of  soft  parts  and  eventually  a 
conical  stump. 

The  circular  incision  is  the  normal  method  for  all  amputations ^ 
it  is  applicable  to  all  points  of  the  extremities,  altho\igh  flap  and 
oval  operations  are  often  more  practical  for  exarticulations. 

2.  Flap  operations. — We  form  of  the  soft  parts  one  or  two  flaps 
with  which  to  cover  the  sawn  surface  of  bone.  If  we  form  one 
flap,  whose  base  usually  comprises  half  the  circumference  of  the 
limb  at  the  point  of  amputation,  a  circular  incision  in  one  or  two 
planes  is  generally  made  in  the  other  half.  In  the  case  of  flap 
operations  also,  it  is  advisable  before  sawing  through  the  bone  to 
push  back  the  periosteum  0*4  inch,  and  to  saw  through  the  bone 
0*8  inch  above  the  base  of  the  flap,  so  that,  when  the  muscles 
retract,  the  bony  stump  shall  not  press  too  much  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the  flap  laid  over  it. 

I  prefer  forming  the  flaps  so  that,  when  the  extremity  is  placed  in 
position  in  bed,  they  will  hang  over  the  wound  without  any  support 
by  means  of  sutures.  The  flap  should  consist  of  skin  at  its  lower, 
of  skin  and  muscles  at  its  upper  part.  -The  most  practical  way  of 
eff'ecting  this  is  first  to  produce  the  form  of  the  flap  by  means  of 
incisions  through  the  skin  which  extend  as  far  as  the  fasciae  beneath ; 
the  flap  of  skin  is  then  to  be  turned  back  somewhat  and  at  its  new 
boundary  the  muscles  are  to  be  divided  down  to  the  bone  in  a 
similar  form.  The  circular  incision  in  two  planes  is  then  to  be 
made  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb.  The  length  of  the  flap 
should  be  about  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb  at  the 
point  of  amputation ;  the  base  should  comprise  one  half  of  the 
circumference,  rather  more  than  less. 

The  single  flaps  have  the  advantage  that,  in  the  case  of  irregu- 
larly formed  wounds  from  injuries  and  irregular  forms  of  edges  of 
ulcers  and  lines  of  demarcation  in  gangrene,  we  can  sometimes  am- 
putate lower  down  than  if  we  performed  the  circular  incision. 
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of  the  oval  receives  a  more  pointed  form,  the  lower  is  more  rounded. 
After  the  incision  has  been  made  in  the  skin,  the  latter  must  be 
drawn  forcibly  back,  and  the  soft  parts  and  bone  divided  on  the 
same  principles  as  in  the  circular  operation.  For  amputations,  the 
oval  operation  has  gone  almost  entirely  out  of  use  since  it  has  no 
advantages  over  the  circular  and  flap  operations.  For  exarticula- 
tions  of  the  fingers  and  toes  in  the  metacarpal  and  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joints,  of  the  pollex  pedis  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and 
of  the  thumb  with  the  first  metacarpal  bone,  the  oval  operation 
is  very  useful.  For  exarticulations  in  the  shoulder-  and  hip-joints 
I  should  perform  it  only  when  there  is  not  sufBcient  skin  for  the 
formation  of  flaps. 

As  regards  the  preparatory  arrangements,  assistance,  choice  of 
instruments,  and  after -treatment  in  operations,  I  have  still  something 
to  add. 

While  the  patient  is  being  narcotised,  or  before — for  many  indi- 
viduals are  narcotised  with  difSculty  if  their  attention  is  kept  up 
during  the  process  of  narcotisation  by  manipulations  of  the  diseased 
part  about  to  be  operated  on — we  clean  the  extremity  carefully  with 
soap  and  water,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intended 
operation.  The  bandaging  for  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage  is  then 
carried  out  and  the  bandages  removed  again  with  the  exception  of 
the  upper  ring.  One  assistant  now  takes  hold  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  another  of  the  lower  part.  In  cases  of  amputation,  the 
operator  stands  so  that  he  can  eventually  push  up  the  soft  parts 
with  his  left  hand  in  common  with  the  assistant,  and  that  the 
amputated  limb  shall  be  separated  to  the  right  of  him ;  in  cases 
of  exarticulation,  the  operator  must  stand  so  that  he  can  him- 
self control  with  his  left  hand  the  movements  of  the  limb  to  be 
exarticulated. 

For  amputations  and  exarticulations  of  the  toes  we  use  small 
knives  from  i  '6  to  2  inches  long.  For  exarticulations  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  as  well  as  for  amputations  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fore- 
arm and  leg,  we  use  knives  with  a  blade  6  inches  long ;  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm,  the  arm,  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  we  use  knives  with  blades  from  6  to  lo 
inches  long;  for  the  high  amputation  and  exarticulation  of  the 
thigh,  we  choose  knives  from  lo  to  14  inches  long.  If  you  have 
for  your  practice  two  small  knives  with  blades  2  inches  long,  and 
one  with  a  blade  6,  10,  and  14  inches  long  respectively,  that  will 
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md  tSt^^mAw^.  iik^^  jut9»^  pfUDC  ^  rse  dBsni?  aoot  mnuieii 
&0  Ik  iMv^.f  j»v  t4<ic  f  <taa.  ^JmnffX  fut  ^sut  lag  jc  sis  •somieBcisiiatf 
#iiitA  iC;  ^(iwtr  f^^'^caf^f^x^  ^ttia  masaiL  taaaieir^sit  kams  Sir  ^os 

^illM^rt  1^^  "tivIlM^  tferxif^  thjt  jRaadieiy  jnii  still  ocoas  ^  ^idsath- 
lA^  tiM;  ^4»t>6><0!!i?M.  I  Me  a  bfotti  nsp  2ar  yiMuigfc  back  the 
p^i^M^m,  »fy4  IkiM  rtAT  iMMMt»ei  be  e&ctei^  v«k  tiut  mA  aloor. 
A  tfcUfiyl  Mtoftirr^  wt»t  b^  aUe  to  dnw  baek  fke  foft  puts  witk  bis 
iir/^  f>;»/»<l«  ftnttu^ktttlf  Un  Ibe  f^'^nAat  to  cnrr  ooi  tbe  eeccaaur 
cJiMm%  Hft4  ^piftf;mii}tf/al  esdaogering  that  anaUBt's  fituscr?,  bat 
ir#f  r^^»/  »l«/;  ^ffiyUfy  hrfi/'  pkeen  of  de^u  linen  for  that  piupose. 
M«/i/  h\t*rf%Utf%  Ukt'  |ili:aAQr«r  in  iferffmning  ampntatioos  of  eren 
ft^rff  tti'itUf  Um\m  4:ltr^znt\y  zrul  qnicklj  with  the  smallest  possible 
tff&ifmry  kuiftti,  pitul  iUuA  puNhing  th<^  fimplicitj  of  the  apparatus 
tft  itinifumt'uUi  to  itii  nituimi  limit.  All  these  things  are,  if  not 
HlUi^fdi^^r  firiJrn|iorUint,  \erj  mach  dependent  upon  custom  and 
imUluiu,  mu\  iiyvry  one  may  follow  his  own  taste  therein.  After 
Wiwln^f  tltfoM^li  the  bone  I  generally  take  off  the  sharp  edges  of 
thi<  Nftwn  nurfnee  with  a  bone  forccepn. 

\Mwn  tlin  ampuintion  has  been  completed,  the  vessels  must  be 
nmMiird  by  lorftjon,  cIonimI  by  acupressure,  or  tied.  All  the 
iiiMlMMiMMiln  iiimI  li^utun^N  iKTCf^.Mury  for  that  purpose  must  be 
ni'ur  III  hiiiiil.  I^'irnl  nf  nil  wr  clone  in  one  of  the  ways  just  men- 
(ioihmI  (lin  ('(MMigiuNiibln  iirteriul  opnnngs;  the  elastic  ring  must 
\\m\  bn  bMiHriKMl  Homowlmt,  but  in  8uch  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
uronrtMl  iif(i\iu  inunrdinloly  if  much  haemorrhage  occurs.  Arteries 
norh  blrrdin^  iiflor  tlu«  rouioval  of  the  elastic  ring  or  tourniquet 
nhtuibl  bo  v\{)nv{\  by  acupro^siuro  or  tied.  Venous  haemorrhages 
tuvur  \\\  «u»pulalu>n!^  of  iho  arm  or  thigh  since  the  valves  there 
noblom  wulUoo  tv)  provont  thorn.  These  veins  should  be  tied  or 
rlo!«f»d  bv  aoupn\^suro,  1  look  ujwn  torsion  of  tlie  veins  as  dan- 
flt^h^i**  Wry  (r\>ublesomo  are  arterial  haemorrhages  from  the 
u\r*b^lUn  ortunl  of  the  bones ;  they  are  seldom  prvJfuse,  but 
i^m  di3«(\ulv;iniv  of  the  nudulla  with  forceps,  or  a  firm  pressure 
\^\lh  p\<\V!i  of  s^v^nJ^^  is  h^rarvlous;  tin*  employmeni  cf  strpiic*, 
f\tjHNMA!!x  of  l.u^.  IVrn.  should  bo  avoided  ahogeiher.  I  shc-c^d 
.^,K^^^  \ow  not  to  t;iVo  anv  notice  at  fir^t  cf  liis  hr:rx>CTfcd:^, 
^Hvh  u^^^aIU  *-^^AS>rti  t\f  ;tsrll\  u:/*;;  all  ti>e  other  ariene$  iaiv  fce*n 
IKs^ .  5^h*M^l.}  tW  WmoTtivajr  tiol  «^a»,  the  main 
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of  tlic  limb  maj  be  compressed  for  a  time  with  the  linger,  which 
will  cause  u  gradunl  stoppage  of  it.  Por  cleansing  the  wound 
dtiriii);  the  tjing  of  the  arteries,  only  entirely  new,  soft  sponges 
should  be  used. 

After  waitinv  until  the  haemorrhage  has  ceased  entirely,  it  is 
quite  proper  to  leave  the  fresh  wound  expoaod  for  a  time  to  the 
air.  Wounds  causeil  by  tJie  circular  and  oval  operations  are 
genernlly  closed  vertically.  1  always  inlrotJuce  a  to  4  sutures 
only  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  and  leave  the  lower  part 
open.  Flaps  I  fix  by  me^us  of  2  to  4  sutures  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  to  adhere,  and  place  previously  a  drainage  tube 
dipped  into  glycerine  in  the  wound,  obUqnely  in  front  of  the  bone, 
BO  the  tffo  ends  of  the  tube  may  project  from  the  corners  of  the 
wound.     I  apply  no  dressing. 

The  stump  is  placed  in  the  bed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  secretions 
from  the  wonnd  may  flow  into  a  vessel  placed  beneath  it  without 
wetting  the  hed.  In  2  days  the  acupressure  needles  may  be  removed ; 
in  (S  to  8  days  the  drainage  tube  may  also  be  taken  out.  In 
cases  running  a  thoroughly  normal  course,  the  stump  should  never 
swell  nor  the  patient  have  any  fever.  In  10  to  14  days  the  parts 
of  the  stump  not  yet  healed  may  be  covered  with  disinfected  lint 
and  the  stump  enclosed  in  a  cloth  dressing  only,  so  that  the  patient 
may  move  somewhat  more  freely  in  bed. 

If  the  stump  does  swell,  however,  or  if  the  patient  has  violent 
fever,  the.  adhesions  in  the  wound  must  be  separated  with  the 
finger,  and  any  cavities  in  the  wound  in  which  pus  hns  collected  and 
become  decomposed  laid  open.  If  violent  neiira/ffic  pnina  set  in, 
with  frequent  tmiiciini/s  in  the  stump,  aubcutoneous  injections  of 
morphia  must  be  used. 

If  neeoudary  arterial  hitmorrhagei  occur  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  artery  must  be  looked  for  and  secured.  If  such 
bromorrbages  occur  later  (in  the  second  or  third  week),  with  a  granu. 
lating  wonnd,  it  is  then  also  best  to  attempt,  first  of  all,  to  discover 
the  bleeding  artery  and  secure  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done  and  the 
ha?morThage  returns  after  long- continued  digital  pressure,  the  main 
artery  of  the  stump  must  be  tied. 

Many  surgeons  prefer  closing  tltc  wound  accurately  immediately 
afler  the  operation  and  putting  on  a  dressing  which  keeps  the  soft 
parts  firmly  in  contact  with  the  bony  sturap.  Others  All  the  entice 
onity  of  the  wonnd  with  lint,  which  is  dipped  evcntnaUy  into 
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st;ptic9,  and  bring  the  soft  parts  togetiier  over  it  with  a  dreani 
which  is  uot  to  be  removed  for  forty-eight  hourm.  1  have  not  seen 
any  good  results  from  either  of  these  methods;  neither  the  attempt 
to  force  oil  union  by  the  first  intention  nor  to  cause  from  the  first 
intense  suppuration  is  advisable.  With  the  open  treatment  of 
wounds  complete  union  by  the  first  intention  may  taJte  place ;  if 
suppuration  takes  place  at  most  pomts  of  the  wound,  the  pus  may 
escape  easily  uuless  too  strong  adiiesions  have  occurred  early.  Tha 
surgeon  must  learn  from  observation  how  best  to  effect  this. 

In  Lister's  method  the  wound  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  but  draii 
age  tubes  are  always  introduced,  as  I  have  mentioned  already,  sndi 
then  a  light  dressing  apphed  with  slight  pressure,  which  is  renewed 
at  first,  however,  as  often  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  blood  and 
serum.  Quite  recently  I  also  have  treated  some  amputation -stumps 
on  Lister's  plan  and  obtained  good  reoults,  and  the  majority  of 
German  surgeons  now  employ  this  method  almost  exclusively. 

Thetreatment  of  amputation-stumps  in  the  water-bath  encounters 
so  many  technical  difficulties  that  it  was  soon  given  up  a^ain. 

We  have  abeady,  when  speaking  of  the  circular  amputation  in 
one  plane, alluded  to  the  very  obnoxious  eon'teal  amputalion-ttumju. 
They  may  depend  upon  injudicious  incisions  through  the  soft  parta,  or 
upon  a  deficiency  of  soft  parts  for  covering  the  stump.     This  is  not, 
however,  either  the  only  or  yet  the  most  frequent  cause  uf  their 
formation,  for  there  sometimes  occurs  in  atrophic  individuals  such 
atrophy  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  stump  that  they  continue  to  become 
thinner  and  shorter,  and  more  and  more  retracted  from  the  bone; 
the  latter  occurs  especially  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  femur,  where 
but  few  muscles  are  inserted  and  none  have  their  origin.     Inflam- 
mations and  suppurations  of  the  slump  also,  even  with  ample  soft 
parts,  result  therein  that  the  intermuscular  and   parosta)  inflam- 
matory infiltration  leads  to  a  process  of  contraction  which  draws 
back  the  soft  parts  and  attaches  thtm  to  the  bone  so  forcibly 
the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  granulations  of  the  wound  b 
sufficient  to  overcome  it.     This  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
formation  of  conical  stumps.    Since  processes  of  inflammation  eui 
be  prevented,  the  surgeon  cannot  by  any  means  alwnys  be  li< 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  bad  stumps.     It  might  he  thoai 
that  this  imperfection  would  easily  be   avoided  by  retaining 
ample  supply  of  soft  parts  for  covering  the  stump,  but  au  ex< 
of  soft  parts  in  a  fresh  stump  ha.«  also  considerable  disadvast 
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If  very  long  flaps  have  been  Tormed  consisting  of  skin  only,  these 
will  become  gangrenous  at  their  extremities.  It  is  then  not  the  loss 
of  soft  parts  which  i*  most  prejudicial  but  tbe  process  of  decomposi- 
lion  ill  the  fresh  wound.  This  must  also  be  prevented  if  possible. 
If  too  long  musculiir  funnels  or  flaps  hiivc  been  formed,  another 
disadvantage  presents  itself,  namely,  that  the  soft  parts  are  tlien  sfr 
heavy  that  tbey  hang  down  greatly  about  the  stump  and  become 
pressed  by  their  weight  against  the  edges  of  the  nawn  surface  of 
the  bone.  In  such  caaea  we  may  place  the  wound  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  by  placing  a  splint  beneath  the  stump  and 
thus  giving  support  to  the  dependent  soft  parts. 

If  we  aee  that  a  conical  stump  is  forming,  we  may  attempt  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  traction  with  a  weight,  as  in  coxitis, 
to  draw  tbe  skin  gradually  forwards,  or  at  least  to  assist  the  con- 
centric contraction  of  the  granulating  surface  by  freeing  it  from  the 
counter-trjctinn.  If  the  patient  can  bear  this  without  suffering 
pain  about  the  stump  or  becoming  feverish,  it  may  be  of  use;  if 
the^e  symptoms  show  themselves,  wo  must  abanilou  this  method. 
If  exlens-ivc  necrosis  of  tbe  stump  should  set  in  as  a  consequence 
of  previous  usteomyc litis,  the  slump  will  thereby  be  rendered  some- 
what shorter,  it  is  true,  but  the  osteophytes  which  had  formed 
around  llie  Ijone  prevent  it  from  collapsing,  and  themselves  become 
atrophied  very  slowly  in  the  course  of  years ;  my  experience  does, 
not  tend  to  show  limt  the  conical  form  of  a  stump  is  obviated  by 
the  throwing  off  of  a  sequestrum.  Some  kind  of  operative  inter- 
ference is  generally  necessary.  I  lay  open  the  cone  of  granulutions 
upwards  into  the  skin  or  thereabouts,  downwards  its  far  as  the  hone, 
then  push  the  rasp  along  the  bone  and  separate  the  periosteum 
fogethrr  wiili  the  osteophytes  so  far  inwards  into  the  soft  parts  that 
these  may  cover  conveniently  the  bony  stump  to  be  formed  further 
back.     I  use  a  chain  saw  for  removing  the  bone,  the  ends  of  which 

II  hold  above  the  bone  while  the  cutting  part  surrounds  the  bone 
from  bt'low.  In  limbs  with  two  hones,  this  subperiosteal  resection 
or  amputation  is  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner  for  both  bones. 
Care  mu!>t  be  taken  that  tbe  secretion  from  the  periosteal  can&l 
from  which  the  resected  piece  of  hone  has  been  removed  can  escape 
freely ;  Ibis  canal  has  a  great  tendency  to  close  in  front  by  the  fir^t 
intention,  in  which  case  pus  may  collect  in  it  and  become  decom- 
posed, giving  rise  to  ichorous  osteomyelitis.  I  was  nnforlunair 
enough  to  have  such  a  case  in  tbe  milltiiry  hospital  nt  l^lannheim  in 
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the  person  of  a  soldier  who  had  got  wdl  o^ier  a  dangerous  inimT 
of  the  Imee  and  ampntation,  and  evestnaQj  sQccmiibed  to  my  great 
iv^retin  che  iiiaiiaerjnatiiieiitkMied,9iiicetha  danger  of  aabperust^ 
leseetuHi  in  ampntation-^ampe  was  not  then  known  to  me  becanse 

all  die  cases  previoaal;  treated  hj  me  in  that  manner  had  mn  a 
fhvondde  eonrae. 

Obaerracion  of  ampntatioa-stompa  has  shown  that  thej  do  not 
madevm  mnch  change  in  the  coarse  of  time.  Manj  stamps  become 
eaormonsiy  emaciated ;  ^erj  mtiaealar  flaps  beeome  so  greatl j  atio> 
phied  from  iaaetmi  that  nothing  bnt  skbi  remains.  The  majority 
of  stamps  become  ronieal  in  the  coarse  of  jears,  eren  though  thej 
are  covered  with  skin ;  this  occnrs  most  certainly  in  weaUj  and 
atrophied  indhidaals,  and  especial!  j  in  those  in  whom  amputation 
has  been  peiformed  for  caries  of  joints  and  who  snbsequ^itl  j  become 
allected  with  caries  in  other  bones  or  in  the  stump  itself^  or  with 
palmonarj  tobercalosis  or  lardaceous  disease.  The  bones  of  such 
stomps  become  atrophied  and  their  cortical  layer  thin.  Short 
stumps  of  the  thigh  form  almost  the  only  exception  to  this.  If 
these  are  much  used  for  walking,  the  muscles  which  pass  from  the 
pelvis  to  the  thigh  become  strongly  developed^  the  skin  also  partici- 
pates in  this  good  nutrition,  and  the  stumps  become  stronger  than 
they  were  immediately  after  the  operation.  From  the  circumstance 
that  tlif!  f^cnerality  of  old  amputation-stumps  are  covered  with  skin 
only  and  that  the  muscles  have  disappeared,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  it  is  (juitc  unnecessary  to  employ  muscles  for  covering 
the  stumj).  That  this  is  not  favorable  for  the  healing  process  has 
been  mentioned  already. 

Nnuromafa  of  amputation-stumps  have  been  spoken  of  alreadv. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  for  ampntationSy  all  that  can  be  said 
thereof  in  a  general  way  is  that  they  are  the  more  dangerous  the 
more  closely  they  are  jierformed  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  but  a 
great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  at 
the  time  of  the  operation.  Amputations  on  account  of  injuries  are 
always  followed  by  less  favorable  results  than  those  on  account  of 
chronic  diseases,  but  so  many  circumstances  concur  in  each  indi- 
vidual case  that  we  have  not  time  here  for  the  discussion  of  pointi^ 
the  getieral  importance  of  which  is  only  very  conditional. 

Surgeons  pay  much  too  little  attention  on  the  whole  to  the  afto- 
fate  of  amputations  and  to  the  prothesis.  In  your  practice  yoa 
will  hesr  many  complaints  from  such  patients.    Hie  most  freqi 
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>«f  tlicsp  are  flf  pains  in  the  stumps  on  evpry  cbMiit,'e  in  Ifif  weather 
r  of  excoriations  in  lUe  cicatrices,  of  pressure  of  the  woodcu  legs  or 
other  artificial  appliances  atone  point  or  anotliiT,  auJ  of  constant 
repairs  rcijuired  for  the  latter.  Many  also  suffer  very  much  from  the 
feeliny,  which  sometimea  endures  for  year?,  ihat  the  limb  removed 
is  (ttili  present  iu  its  entirety.  They  assert,  for  instance,  positively, 
sflei'  airiputation  of  the  thigh,  that  they  have  the  sensation  of  tear- 

ting  ill  tlie  great  toe,  or  that  the  foot  is  in  a  bad  position,  &c.  In 
the  first  days  and  weeks  after  the  operation,  these  sensations  nrc  the 
rule,  and  are  so  distinct  and  strong  that  by  covering  the  stump  we 
might  easily  deceive  the  patient  for  weeks  concerning  the  loss  of 
his  leg,  and  I  have  even  seen  patients  who  experienced  such  sensa- 
tions for  years  after  amputations. 

^A8  regards  subiiilutes  for  limbt,  much  depends  upon  the  worldly 
position  of  the  patients,  and  what  |)ecuniarj  means  they  possesss, 
not  only  for  their  acquirement  but  also  for  keeping  thero  in  order 
and  renewing  them,  for  all  these  mechanical  appliances  wear  out 
and  sometimes  get  broken,  while  a  skilful  instrument  maker  and 
the  necessary  money  are  not  always  ut  hand  for  putting  them  in 

^ order  again. 
Arlificinl  arms  and  well  imitated  hands  are  matters  of  adornment 
Bnd  lu^tury.     Active  movements  of  the  lingers  cannot  be  attained, 
but  certain  mechanical  appliances  for  taking  hold  of  objects  may 
he  employed,  including  springs  to  be  opened  with  the  other  hand. 
I  shall  not  go  into  further  details  on  this  point  here.     For  workiug 
t  men,  a  leather  case  is  made  which  is  placed  about  the  stump  of  the 
Kforearm  or  arm  and  fastened  to  it  with  straps.     To  the  lower  part 
■«f  this  case  a  strong  piece  of  wood  is  attached,  into  which  hooks, 
),  kc,  can  be  secured  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  patient. 
On  Sundays  be  screws  on  a  hand  carved  out  of  wood.     It  appears 
incredible    how  much  intelligent   persons   cun    effect  with    such 
Jeimple  appliances.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  long  calligraphic  lett«r 
Cfrom  a  man  both  of  whose  hands  I  was  obliged  to  amputate;  he 
P«as  an  engineer  and  w:is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  both  his  hands 
caught  in  the  wheel  of   a  water-mill  and   almost  torn  olT.     He 
afterwards  earned  his  living  as  a  writer  I     What  irony  of  Fate ! 

As  regards  the  lower  extremities,  there  are  few  stnmps  upon 
which  the  patient  can  stand  so  as  to  rest  the  whole  weight  of  the 
body  upon  them.  The^^ce  Uie  stojups  after  amputations  and  ex- 
wticulatious  about  the'row'ann'^Mil'Te.  "id  many  cases  the  stump 
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after  exarticulation  of  the  knee  also  is  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body.  In  other  cases  the  patients  do  not  lean  upon 
the  amputation-stumps  but  upon  the  condyles  of  the  tibia  and 
upon  the  tuber  ischii,  which  bony  parts  are  supported  from  below 
by  a  well-cushioned  firm  ring  which  forms  the  upper  end  of  the  case 
of  the  artificial  foot  into  which  the  stump  is  introduced.  After 
amputations  of  the  leg^  it  is  desirable  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
should  be  distributed  equally  to  both  the  parts  mentioned.  Another 
method  is  to  let  the  patient  rest  the  bent  knee,  in*  case  of  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg,  upon  a  wooden  leg,  in  which  case  all  idea  of  moving 
the  knee-joint  is  given  up.  I  will  not  go  further  here  into  details 
concerning  the  construction  of  artificial  limbs,  and  will  only  remark 
that  a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  and  intelligence  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  them,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  means  for  the  repairs 
more  or  less  frequently  required.  For  the  working  classes,  with 
whom  we  have  chiefly  to  deal  in  hospitals,  it  is  much  more  practical 
to  use  firm  wooden  legs,  and  many  members  of  the  higher  classes, 
who  have  been  inconvenienced  for  years  by  complicated  appliances, 
eventually  have  recourse  to  them.  The  mode  of  progression  in  the 
two  cases  is  so  different  that  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  for 
years  to  the  use  of  the  simpler  apparatus  requires  much  persever- 
ance and  a  complete  technical  understanding  of  the  complicated  one 
to  enable  him  to  accustom  himself  to  it. 

Simple  as  the  operations  of  amputation  and  exarticulation  now 
appear  to  us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates until  the  most  recent  period  constant  advances  have  been 
made.  That  large  portions  of  the  extremities  may  be  lost  without 
danger  to  life  was  proved  first  of  all  by  the  spontaneous  separation 
of  gangrenous  parts;  the  first  amputations  were  performed  for  the 
removal  of  such  gangrenous  limbs,  and  the  bones  were  sawn  through 
in  the  gangrenous  part,  or  at  the  line  of  demarcation.  More 
numerous  indications  for  amputations  were  accepted  very  slowly  at 
first,  and  one  special  obstacle  to  the  development  of  this  operation 
was  the  circumstance  that  the  haemorrhage  could  not  be  controlled 
with  certainty.  Styptics  and  the  ferrura  caudens  might  suffice  for 
the  leg  and  forearm,  but  no  further.  The  development  of  operations 
for  amputation  depended,  therefore,  upon  the  advance  made  in  the 
methods  of  checking  the  haemorrhage ;  not  until  after  the  general 
introduction  of  ligatures  and  the  invention  of  the  tourniquet  could 
the  greater  amputations  be  ventured  upon.     The  method  of  ampu- 
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tating  limbs  by  cuUing  them  off  by  means  of  a  ligature  was  first 
carried  out  by  Guy  de  Cbauliac,  and  further  developed  afterwards 
by  Ploucquet.  These  methods  of  amputation  have  again  been 
attempted  quite  recently,  and  ^crasement  (Chassaignac),  galvano- 
caustic  (v.  Bruns),  and  the  elastic  ligature  (Dittel)  employed,  but 
have  met,  on  the  whole,  with  little  approval.  Later  on,  the  atten- 
tion of  surgeons  was  especially  directed  to  the  question  how 
amputations  could  be  performed  most  quickly,  so  as  to  cause  as 
little  pain  as  possible,  and  how  the  soft  parts  must  be  divided  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  conical  stumps.  Now  that  we  can  lessen 
the  pain  by  means  of  narcosis,  and  the  loss  of  blood  by  the  blood- 
less method,  rapidity  of  operation  in  amputations  and  exarticula- 
tions  is  scarcely  taken  into  consideration.  Attention  is  directed 
exclusively  to  the  formation  of  the  stump,  also  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  to  the  establishment  of  conditions  for  healing  by 
the  first  intention,  and  during  some  decennia  to  avoiding  any 
infection  from  without  or  by  the  wound-secretions,  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  pyaemia,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  patients  after 
amputations.  These  latter  circumstances  now  occupy  our  attention 
chiefly,  and  the  modern  technology  of  these  operations  is  directed 
especially  to  these  important  points. 

The  first  method  employed  in  the  time  of  Celsius  was  a  circular 
incision  with  drawing  back  of  the  skin.  This  gradually  became 
developed  further  and  further.  Lowdham  (1679)  is  generally  ^®" 
garded  as  the  inventor  of  the  one- flap  operation ;  that  method  was 
then  perfected  by  Verduin  (1696).  The  oval  incision  was  invented 
by  Scoutetten.  Eavaton  and  Vermale  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  the  two-flap  operation.  You  will  find  a  very  exact 
sketch  of  the  history  of  amputations,  partly  in  that  of  operations 
generally  by  Sprengel,  partly  in  the  excellent  theory  of  operations 
by  v.  Linhart,  which  I  cannot  recommend  strongly  enough  to 
you. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  make  some  general  observations  on 

Resections. 

As  I  have  mentioned  already,  the  sawing,  chiselling,  and  scraping 
out  of  diseased  or  injured  pieces  of  bone  from  the  diaphyses  or 
bodies  of  the  bones  is  called  "  resection  in  the  continuity,'**  Most 
of  the  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  spoken  of  already  in  con- 
nection with  compound  fractures,  necroses,  and  caries ;   also  the 
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so-called  operations  of  osteotomy  for  orthopsBdic  purposes.  You 
will  have  so  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  technical  details  of 
these  operations  in  the  clinique  that  I  shall  not  enter  farther  into 
the  subject  here,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  simple.  The 
indications  are  furnished  by  what  has  been  said  formerly. 

Of  '^ resections    of  the  joints'^    we  have  also  spoken   at  an 
•earlier  period;    I  have  told  you  already    that  these    operations, 
whicli  come  into  question  in  private  practice  in  cases  of  caries 
•especially,  have  different    indications,   a   different  prognosis,  and 
different  final  results  in  connection  with  almost  every  joint.    The 
same  holds  good  for  resection  of  joints  after  gunshot  wounds; 
each  joint  has  its  own  resection-history.     Eesections,  especially 
total  resections  of  joints,  are  much  more  modern  operations  than 
amputations.     The  first  resection  of  a  carious  head  of  the  humerus 
was  performed  by  White  in  1768,  resection  of  the  elbow-joint  by 
Moreau  in  1782,  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  White  in  1769,  of  the 
knee-joint  by  Park  in  1762.     These  operations  met  with  very  little 
approval  at  first,  however ;  they  were  declared  to  be  too  difficult 
and  to  require  too  much  time,  to  be  too  painful  therefore,  while  but 
little  was  expected  from  their  final  results.     About  thirty  years 
ago  only  can  resections  of  the  joints  be  spoken  of  as  operations 
accepted    by  surgeons    generally,  and  the  development  of   their 
technical  details  is  constantly  becoming  more  complete.     It  was 
only  proposed  at  first  to   remove  the  diseased  portions  of  bone 
without  losing  the  extremity,  so  as  to  bring  the  diseased  process  to 
a  healthy  termination.  Later  on  it  was  sought  to  render  the  function 
of  the  false  joints  formed  after  resections  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
to  adapt  thereto  the  direction  of  the   incisions,  the   method   of 
t)perating,  and  the  after-treatment ;  some  surgeons  even  went  so 
far  as  to  cut  out  stiff,  healed  joints  to  exchange  them  for  movable 
false  joints.     Too  favorable  views  were  perhaps    taken  for  some 
time  of  what  may  be  attained  by  these  operations,  and  the  indica- 
tions therefor  extended  too  far,  but  striking  results  have  certainly 
followed  some  of  them,  and  with  the  concentrated  attention  now 
directed  to  many  of  them  it  may  be  expected  that  the  indications, 
the  technical  details,  the  prognosis,  and  the  after-treatment,  will 
become  more  and  more  firmly  established. 

The  incisions  in  cases  of  resection  must  be  made  in  such  a 
^lirection  that  none  of  the  larger  vessels  and  nerves  and  as  few 
fDnsdes  as  possible  shall  be  injured,  and  yet  space  enough  provided 
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to  expose  freely  and  saw  off  the  ends  of  the  bones.  When  these 
operations  were  first  performed  they  appeared  so  difficult  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  lay  open  the  joints  very  extensively  with  large 
deep  flaps  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  conveniently  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints  and  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  and  of  exposing 
the  ends  of  the  bones  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
sawing  through  them.  Later  on,  when  more  and  more  importance 
began  to  be  attached  to  rendering  resected  joints  as  useful  as 
possible,  these  operations  were  performed  with  more  economy 
of  the  parts  involved;  care  was  taken  not  to  cut  through  the 
tendons  obliquely,  or  to  make  the  wound  in  the  skin  larger  than 
necessary.  Eventually,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  periosteum 
about  the  ends  of  the  bones  was  preserved,  and  the  attachments  of 
the  muscles  were  left  in  connection  with  it,  while  the  periosteum 
itself  was  detached  from  the  ends  of  the  bones  with  the  rasp, 
and  thus  operations  were  performed  with  the  least  possible  injury 
to  the  vessels,  and  in  the  thickened  tissues,  in  the  case  of  chronic 
inflammatory  processes,  after  which  much  less  violent  inflam- 
matory and  febrile  reactions  set  in  than  after  operations  in  perfectly 
healthy  parts. 

B.  V.  Langenbeck  was  the  first  to  develop  with  perseverance 
the  indications  for  resections  of  the  joints,  and  is  still  occupied  un- 
ceasingly in  bringing  the  technical  details  of  these  operations  to 
perfection.  He  also  introduced  especially  the  simple  longitudinal 
incisions,  which  are  now  in  general  use  for  resections  of  the 
shoulder-,  elbow-,  and  hip-joints  ;  for  the  knee-joint  an  anterior  flap- 
incision  with  a  broad  base  superiorly  is  equally  advantageous.  Re- 
sections of  the  wrist-  and  ankle-joints  are  usually  performed  with 
two  lateral  longitudinal  incisions. 

The  instruments  now  in  general  use  for  resections  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chain-saw  (Jeffray),  entirely  those  proposed  by 
v.  Langenbeck ;  strong  knives  with  a  blade  2 — 2' 8  inches  long 
and  a  thick  back.  These  knives  are  introduced  down  to  the  bone 
at  once  and  the  incision  in  its  whole  depth  made  with  one  movement. 
The  periosteum  is  pushed  off  the  bones  with  broad  or  narrow,  more 
or  less  bent,  half  sharp  rasps,  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  and  many 
of  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  only  not  always  being  separable  in 
this  manner,  in  which  case  they  must  be  detached  with  the  knife 
close  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  may  be  entirely 
freed  from  soft  parts.    The  ends  of  bone  are  then  to  be  sawn  off 
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with  a  chain,  or  pointed,  or  small  amputation-saw,  after  having 
been  firmly  fixed  with  a  bone  forceps  or  hook  and  the  soft  parts 
held  back  with  blunt  double  hooks.  Sharp  edges  of  bone  are  to  be 
removed  with  cutting  bone  forceps. 

The  patient  must  be  narcotised  before  the  operation,  the  limb  to 
be  operated  upon  emptied  of  its  blood  and  carefully  cleaned.  When 
the  operation  has  been  completed,  the  haemorrhage  must  be  checked 
most  carefully,  the  wound  washed  out  well  with  new  clean  sponges, 
and  the  limb  then  placed  in  a  dressing  which  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  extremity  is  quite  firmly  fixed  without  undue  pressure  at 
any  particular  point,  that  the  wound  is  free,  and  that  there  is  no  ob- 
struction to  the  escape  of  the  secretions.  The  position  of  the 
patient  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  comfortable  one,  and  one  that 
can  be  changed  without  any  movement  of  the  extremity  within  the 
dressing. 

I  have  not  found  it  beneficial,  before  the  removal  of  the  compress- 
ing ring  placed  above  the  wound,  to  plug  thg  latter  with  lint  and 
then  apply  a  compressing  dressing,  because  the  whole  dressing 
then  becomes  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  blood  that  it  soon  has 
to  be  renewed  entirely.  I  prefer  first  checking  the  haemorrhage 
completely  by  ligatures,  acupressure,  syringing  out  the  wound  with 
iced  water,  &c.,  before  the  dressing  is  applied ;  I  then  place 
drainage  tubes  dipped  into  glycerine  or  carbolic  acid  in  the 
wound  to  carry  off  the  secretions  into  vessels  placed  beneath  the 
limb. 

When  possible,  I  apply  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  before  the  opera- 
tion, make  correspondingly  large  openings  at  the  points  at  which 
I  intend  to  perform  it,  then  cut  open  the  dressing  on  one  side,  and 
remove  it  for  the  purpose  of  operating,  and  thus  have  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  case  which,  when  applied  after  the  operation,  will  fit  exactlv. 
The  extremity  may  be  suspended  by  the  aid  of  this  plaster-of-Paris 
case,  or  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  Ris^s  splint.  Other  operators 
prefer  previously  arranged  wooden  or  iron  splints ;  there  are  manv 
methods  here  for  attaining  the  same  results  by  means  of  the  most 
various  materials.  After  resection  of  the  hip-joint,  it  is  not 
usual  to  apply  any  dressing  to  the  hip  itself,  but  to  cause  extension 
by  means  of  weights.  I  have  also  found  Lister's  method  of  treating; 
wounds  very  useful  in  some  cases. 

Resection  wounds  are  always  rather  complicated  cavernous 
wounds,  and  never  heal  except  by  granulation  and   suppuratio 
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The  healing  process  always  requires  a  considerable  time  for  its 
completion.  This  is^  unfortunately,  a  great  objection  to  resections 
in  weakly^  atrophic  subjects^  and  in  such  persons  it  is^  moreover^ 
never  certain  whether  the  caries  may  not  spread  to  contiguous 
portions  of  bone  or  on  the  sawn  surfaces^  and  the  wound  assume 
an  ulcerative  character. 

The  shortest  duration  of  the  healing  process  after  resections  is 
probably  two  to  three  months.  Indolent  fistulse  often  remain  open 
for  months  or  years. 

Especial  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the  final  results 
of  resections  of  the  joints.  Ealse  joints  after  resections  may,  for 
instance,  become  so  loose  as  not  to  admit  of  any  active  movement, 
and  the  resected  limb  hangs  totally  useless  from  the  body.  Other 
isuch  joints  allow  a  certain  amount  of  active  movement.  Then 
follow  the  joints  which  have  almost  complete  normal  mobility,  with 
normal  muscles  and  power;  lastly,  joints  which  have  become 
anchylosed,  which  are,  at  all  events,  more  useful  than  false  joints 
which  admit  of  passive  movement  only.  The  amount  of  bony 
parts  removed,  the  degree  of  regeneration  of  bone  about  the  resected 
ends  of  bone,  the  care  taken  in  dividing  the  attachments  of 
muscles,  and  the  natural  muscular  power  of  the  patient,  have 
great  influence  upon  the  final  results.  Gymnastic  exercises,  baths, 
electricity,  the  adaptation  of  suitable  apparatuses,  are  all  of  impor- 
tance for  the  attainment  of  favorable  results.  But  since  these  results 
difier  in  the  case  of  each  joint,  and  require  different  methods  and 
apparatuses  for  treatment,  this  can  only  be  spoken  of  more  exactly 
in  connection  with  the  resection  of  individual  joints. 

As  regards  the  prognosu  quoad  vitam,  the  same  holds  good  for 
resections  of  the  joints  as  for  amputations.  Besections  on  acccount 
of  caries  generally  run  a  more  favorable  course  than  resections  on 
accounts  of  injuries.  The  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
joint  is  situated  nearer  to  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
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Teeth  in  cysts,  ii,  448 
TelangiekUsU,  ii,  392 
TendoD,  dislocation  of,  I,  328 

—  oontraction  of,  ii,  305 
»-  ossification  of,  ii,  386 

—  cutting,  ii,  305 

Tendons,  sheaths  of,  acnte  inflamma- 
tion, i,  386 

—  —  hydrops,  ganglion,  ii,  257 
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Tendovaginitis,  i,  386 
Tenotomy,  ii,  805 
Teratomata,  ii,  448 
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Thrombosis,  ii,  21 
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Thrombus,  organisation  of,i,  159 ;  ii,  25 
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Tourniquets,  i,  43 
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Veins,  entrance  of  air,  i,  31 

—  transfusion  into,  i,  53 

—  venesection,  i,  181 

—  wounds  of,  i,  31 

—  inflammation,  thrombosis,  ii,  21 

—  osteophlebitis,  i,  393 

—  varices,  ii,  313 

—  subcutaneous  ligature,  ii,  320 

—  enroulement  of,  ii,  320 

—  phleboliths,  ii,  393 

—  cavernous  blood-tumours,  ii,  393 
Vessels,  iojuries  of,  i,  28 

—  formation  of,  i,  88 
Vibices,  i,  188 
Vibrio,  i,  136 
Villous  cancer,  ii,  469 

—  sarcoma,  ii,  410 
Vipera  berus,  ii,  77 

—  Vipera  redii,  ii,  77 

Warts,  ii,  434 

Water  bath  in  contusions,  i,  224 
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—  lacerated,  i,  233 

—  gunshot,  i,  329 
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Wound  fever,  i,  220 

—  diseases,  local,  u,  1 
genera]^  ii,  34 

Zoogloea,  i,  138 


CORRIGENDUM. 
In  Vol.  II,  p.  139,  read  "  Revcrdin,"  instead  of '*  Keverdin.' 
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